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Editorial Note 


THE DOMINANT strand of -bourgeois economics—neo-classical 
theory—proceeds on the assumption of perfect capital mobility, i.e., 
as long as there are wage differences across countries or regions, 
capital will flow from the high wage to the low wage region until these 
differences are eliminated. The persistence of wage differences there- 
fore can be explained by it only in terms of barries to capital mobility. 
Eliminate these barriers and wage differences would disappear, i.e., 
the problem of underdevelopment would be eliminated. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the entire historical experience of the Third World 
-runs contrary to this theory, bourgeois economists persist in prescribing 
as a panacea for the problem of underdevelopment, a lifting of barriers 
against capital imports, an open-door policy towards multinational 
corporations and banks! And this in essence is the line advocated by 
the World Bank, the IMF and other similar agencies. 

The recent growth experience of some East and South-East 
Asian countries is adduced in support of this position. From the fact 
that they have witnessed rapid growth while catering for the world 
market in a range of manufactured goods and pursuing a ‘liberal’ policy 
on capital imports, it i$ concluded that other underdeveloped countries 
can also replicate theiriexperience, that a strategy of economic ‘libera- 
lism’ and export-led growth can bring about rapid industrialisation 
elsewhere as well. The very fact of low wagesin the Third World 
countries gives them a competitive edge on the world market, which 
they can exploit for promoting export-led industrialisation if only they 
did away with the whole paraphernalia of government controls and 
restrictions on foreign as well as domestic capital. 

Oddly engough this belief in the possibility, or even imminence, 
of large-scale export-led industrialisation in the Third World countries 
under the aegis of foreign capital has of late come to be shared by 
sections of the Left as well. They of course do not see this as solving 
the problems of the Third World, but they think that a stage has 
arrived when capital is increasingly interested jn migráting from the 
developed to the underdeveloped capitalist countries in the quest for 
low wages, not to meet local demand but to produce for the world 
market a range of sophisticated manufactured goods. A large-scale 
relocation of industry, a new international division of labour is in the 
offing. The so-called Starnberg Group of- writers constitute an 
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important exponent of this view. They even see the current world 
Capitalist crisis as a reflection of this tendency towards a new 
international division of labour. 

While the perspective df ithese writers is radically different 
from that of neo-classical economists or agencies like the World Bank, 
they nonetheless have this in common: they find nothing unique or 
specific about the experience of countries like South Korea, Singapore 
or Hong Kong but think that this experience is being and can be 
replicated elsewhere. The prospects of export-led industrialisation in 
the Third World, whether or -not-it-solves tthe.people’s :problems, are 
bright, contrary-to what many Marxists have hitheto believed. Inthe 
lead article of this number,.C P Chandrasekhar subjects the views of 
the Starnberg:Group to a close and detailed scrutiry. His article.is 
obviously extremely impartant for all students of .contemporay capi- 
talism and .the problems of development. 

The article by Sanat Bose on two labour journals in Bengal in 
the early 1920’s throws light on. the -outlook of some of the early 
labour leaders who were associated with these journals. ‘Readers 
interested in the history of the. working class movement :in India, 
whether or not they agree-with some of the-statements in.the article, 
e. g., regarding the identity.of the first.labour journal in Bengal, or 
regarding the absence of basic differences of views. amang, the -early 
labour leaders, should find the .article useful as it draws attention, 
among other things,:to.a-wealth of-source material. 

-Notwrthstanding the obvious importance of the subject, -dis- 
cussions on our.forest resources and forest policy are not easy.to come 
by for the general reader in social sciences. Gopa Joshi’s article 
should.be of interest in this context. The article ‘rejects ‘the view 
that the depletion of our forest wealth is-a result .of.the accentuating 
contradiction, on account of the population explosion, between -the 
inhabitants of the forest regions, mostly tribals, and :the forests. This 
view which was originally.advanced by the British ‘imperialists, has 
been subsequently espoused both. by «the ,post-independence govern- 
ment as well as by U N agencies.. Joshi-argues an the contrary that 
forestry can develop in India only by meeting the .needs of the local 
people and;enlisting their active,participation. 

Finally, Vibha Maurya pays -a -tribute to -Gabriel -Garcia 
Marquez, this year's Nobel .Laureate.in literature from Colombia. A 
secialist by conviction, Marquez ds a passionate opponent of the 
Right-wing military dictatorships .which dot the Latin American 
andscape and an.outspoken .critic.of.U. S. imperialism. He belongs. 
to'that generation of Latin American writers which experienced .the 
direct impact of the Cuban Revolution. Maurya discusses his:pre- 
eminent position in.the contemporary Latin American literary scene 
and locates his ''magical realism” inthe context of the history of 
Latin American literature. 


C P CHANDRASEKH AR* 
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Imperialism and Industrialisation in the Underdeveloped 
Countries: On the Significance of the ‘New International 
Division of Labour’ 
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IT is by now a commonplace observation that since the early 1960’s 
a few among the underdeveloped countries (UDCs) have seen rapid 
industrial growth based on an expansion of exports. While this is 
true essentially of South Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan and some of the 
ASEAN countries, others like Mexico, Brazil and India havealso had a 
share in the growing exports of manufactures from the UDCs. The 
experience of these countries, though they are not significant in terms 
of their number, has atileast raised the possibility of a process of 
industrialisation in the UDCs based on markets abroad. 

— The emergence of such a possibility, it needs to be noted, has 
important implications for the traditionally held Marxist views on 
capitalist development. and industrialisation in the UDCs. It has 
been an accepted proposition among Marxists that the possibilities 
of capitalist development and, in particular of rapid and independent 
industrialisation in the present-day underdeveloped countries are in- 
herently limited. Thisis not based on an assessment of the logical 
possibilities of capitalism as a system, whose progressive and dynamic 
role in the earlier centuries cannot be denied, but on an understand- 
ing of the specific manner and phase of international capitalism in 
which these countries have entered the stream of capitalist develop- 
ment. There are in essence three elements that are crucial to the 
above formulation regarding the possibilities of development: (i) 
while the world-wide expansion of capitalism fromathe current-day 
developed. world introduced capitalist relations of production, and, 
therefore, an element of dynamism, into the more backward and 
(most often) stagnant societies in these countries, it also generated 
and reinforced pre-capitalist relations and was accompanied by poli- 
cies (of the colonial state) that inhibited the rate of market expansion 
and industrial development; (ii) in the post-colonial period these 
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countries were faced witha world situation characteristic of the 
imperialist stage of capitalism that effectively foreclosed many of the 
possibilities of primary accumulation and expansion that were open 
to the imperialist nations during the early history of capitalism; and 
(ii) while the possibility of rapid industrial growth based on the 
domestic market in the post-colonial period depended on the ability 
ofthe state to do away with all pre-capitalist remnants (through a 
radical programme of land redistribution), such a possibility was 
foreclosed by the facts that the state itself was representative of 
the structures which existed at Independence and that capitalism had 
brought with it a working class whose presence, in the light of ex- 
perience since the Paris Commune, encouraged an alliance between 
the landlords and capitalists. 

This, however, was not to imply that either capitalist develop- 
ment or industrial growth would not occur. Rather. the experience 
of these countries was seen to be a case of ‘capitalism from above’, 
where development was based on support from the state, The 
stimulus for industrial growth in most of these countries came from 
the state in the form of extensive protection, large doses of public 
investment, and a wide range of subsidies and concessions. However, 
there were two major obstacles that such a strategy faced. Firstly, 
the lack of any significant indigenous technical development during 
the colonial period implied that even to the extent that industrial 
growth occurred it was based on the import of capital and technology, 
which considerably reduced the dynamic effects on the economy 
that are usually associated with industrial growth. Secondly, the 
very logic of the 'mixed economy' which was dominated by the 
private sector limited the manoeuvrability of the state and the resour- 
ces at its command. Thus, though inter-imperialist rivalries and 
the existence of socialist states aided the process of industrialisation, 
development in these countries tended to be crisis-ridden and inevi- 
tably implied a squeeze on the living standards of the people, which 
accentuated the problem of slow expansion of markets. 

The slow pace of industrial expansion that the above conditions 
imply, suggests both a tendency towards a widening 'gap' in industrial 
growth between the industrialised nations and the so-called Third 
World, as well as the persistence, by and large, of the classical pat- 
tern of trade where the developed economies export sophisticated 
manufactures, while the UDCs export primary products and some 
traditional manufactures. Thus, the process of expansion of capita- 
lism on a world scale, the specific division of labour that it generates 
and the consolidation of this division in the imperialist phase of 
capitalism, all serve to limit the process of industrial expansion in 
the underdeveloped world. 

It must be stated here that the argument that industrialisation 
in the Third World is to some degree constrained by structural 
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factors has come tọ peryade a large partof liberal and radical deve- 
lopment literature in the post-Second World War period. If the 
post-war capitalist boom had resulted in a slackening of interest in 
the West in the loosely termed ‘left’ views on capitalism, the same 
could hardly be said about the literature on development. But much 
of this ‘development theory’ was based on more simplistic formula- 
tions of the constraints to development, which see underdevelopment as 
the inevitable fate of the ‘peripheral’ ‘source of surplus for an expanding 
‘centre’. Yn such a view both development and underdevelopment are 
easily deduced outcomes of capitalist growth ona world scale, and 
the limits to industrialisation in post-colonial societies are more 
rigidly, and often crudely, stated. As an anonymous reviewer of 
Rostow’s recent book, Why the Poor Get Richer and the Rich Slow 
Down, put it in the conservative London Economist, ''In the 1960s the 
neo-Marxists from the affluent countries had an arresting slogan— 
‘they are poor because we are rich; we are rich because they are 
poor’ ’’, as opposed to which the time is now ripe for ‘‘exploring the 
notion that a major migration of industry from the rich north to the 
poor south leaves a vacuum in the north’’.* 

Interestingly, in recent years, primarily asa result of the 
emergence of the so-called ‘newly industrialising countries’ and their 
experience with growth based on exports, there has been a tendency 
within the ‘left’—neo-Marxist and otherwise—which postulates 
exactly such a possibility. Our intention in what follows is to assess 
one such formulation, propounded by what has been termed as the 
‘Starnberg Group’, which argues that the trend towards industrial 
growth based on exports in the UDCs, in fact, reflects an inexorable 
tendency in the current phase of capitalism—a tendency which is well 
under way and presages a major shift in world industrial production 
from the developed capitalist countries to the so-called Third World.? 


The Argument of the Starnberg Group 


The argument of the Starnberg Group proceeds at three levels: 
(i) a brief analysis of ‘world capitalism’ which defines the conditions 
for the realisation of a tendency towards a new international division 
of labour; (ii) a sketchy overview of recent developments in the 
international economy which suggests (or at least, is best explained 
in terms of) such a tendency; and (iii) three case studies that are 
used to establish the: operation of such a tendency. 

The theory that underlies (in fact, rationalises) the empirical 
findings of the Starnberg-Group starts from the premise that the 
economic, social and political history of the world over the last five 
centuries has been determined essentially by the ‘movement of 
capital’, “however much the struggle of the oppressed classes may 
have been directed at the transformation of society". This ‘move- 
ment of capital’, which presumably corresponds to the ‘unlimited 
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appropriation of abstract wealth in the form of money’ has as its 
basis the process of the ‘valorisation and accumulation of capital’. 
Hence, any analysis of the ‘global development of the capitalist form 
of society’ is essentially an investigation of the determinants of this 
process of capital, viz., its requirements and possibilities and not the 
analysis of the development of wage labour[capital relations, or the deye- 
lopment of the forces of production. In their words ''the creation of a 
free labour force and the unfolding of the productive forces are only 
particular means, albeit decisive ones under specific conditions, 
which exist alongside others for ensuring the valorisation of capital.’’3 

According to the above understanding, over the last five 
centuries this ‘movement of capital’ has, as a result of ‘conscious 
Strategies and intrinsic mechanism’, created the conditions, both 
in ‘pre-and non-capitalist formations and in the developing capitalist 
formation itself’, that ‘allow not only for the appropriation of ab- 
stract wealth at this or that favourable moment, but concomitantly 
for the continuous and systematic reproduction of the preconditions 
for further valorisation and accumulation”. In fact, at every phase 
in the development of global capitalism there are three possibi- 
lities open, on the basis of which valorisation can be ensured: (1) the 
'subsumption to capital of non-wage labour relations which permit 
the appropriation of the surplus produce of direct producers;4 (ii) the 
alienation of the means of production from the direct producers, so 
that 'valorisation' is seemingly based on ‘the dull compulsion of 
economic relations’ alone: and (iii) some complex combination of the 
above possibilities suited most to the requirements of ‘valorisation’. 

The unfolding of combinations of the above 'forms of valorisa- 
tion and accumulation óf capital" on a global scale is seen to underlie 
the nature of the division of labour that emerged on an international 
scale. At each point of time different forms of organisation of labour 
were utilised in different parts of the world for different types of pro- 
duction. While the *movement of capital' itself did not require as a 
prerequisite the existence of a class of free wage labourers, with the 
emergence of such a class in the centres of world capitalism, the limits 
placed on the valorisation and accumulation of capital in the past 
were overcome, Rapid technical progress and a more complex division 
of labour followed, permitting a faster pace of accumulation. It is 
this which explains the emergence and consolidation of the ‘classical’ 
international division of labour in which a few industrialised countries 
produced capital and consumer goods, while the vast majority of 
countries were integrated into the world economy as producers of 
agricultural and mineral raw materials, and sometimes as the sup- 
pliers of labour force. 

However, the burden of the argument of Frobel et al is that 
the technical dynamism that such specialisation introduced in the 
developed capitalist countries on the one hand, and the nature of the 
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impact that integration into the world economy has had on the 
underdeveloped countries, on the other, have paved the way for the 
emergence of a 'new international division of labour’. There are 
essentially three preconditions for the realisation of such a tendency. 
Firstly, rapid technological advance in the capitalist world and the 
resulting complex division of labour has resulted in the ‘division and 
- sub-division’ of production processes to such an extent that most of 
these fragmented operations can be carried out with a minimum of 
skill. Secondly, advances in the realm of transport and communica- 
tion have made possible the production of goods at any site in the 
world. Finally, impact of integration on the underdeveloped countries 
has been such that they bavealarge and practically inexhaustible 
reservoir of unemployed labour which is cheap, js capable of attaining 
levels of productivity comparable with those in the developed countries 
after a short period of training, and which permits both the selection 
of the work force according to sex, age, skill, discipline, etc., as well 
as its exhaustion in a short span of time through longer and more 
intensive working days. 

The simultaneous existence of these preconditions has created 
a world-wide reserve army of workers and a world market for produc- 
tion sites. In particular, in the underdeveloped countries it permits 
the use of a combination of capitalist and pre-capitalist modes of 
exploitation with the: aim of deriving maximum profit. ‘‘Actual 
material production (as opposed to the production and reproduction 
of labour power and its means of subsistence) is carried out within 
the framework of a specifically capitalist mode of production, whereas 
the labour force itself and/or parts of its means of subsistence are 
drawn from the /non-capitalist! sectors, which in addition have to 
provide for the care of workers too ‘old’ for capitalist production, 
once the capitalist sector has bled them dry. Hence, viewed from the 
capitalist sector proper, the costs of the reproduction of the work 
force are to a great extent externalised."" That is, the integration of 
pre-capitalist sectors into the world-wide process of the 'valorisation 
and accumulation of.capital' permits the transformation of “‘the 
worker's necessary fund for consumption ... into a fund for the 
accumulation of capital''. 

Thus, once the above conditions are created it becomes profi- 
table for capital to shift its arena of production from the centre to the 
‘periphery. Either units are closed down in the developed capitalist 
countries and shifted elsewhere, or capacity in the developed world 
is kept stagnant while all further expansion takes place in the UDCs. 
Different sections of the fragmented production process are relocated 
in specific countries depending on the specific labour requirements 
of any particular section and the specific advantages of a particular 
location, This implies a declining level of employment in manufac- 
turing in the developed world and an increasing employment in the 
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same in the UDCs. It also implies a rising share of the UDCs in the 
world exports of manufactures, for developed country markets are 
increasingly catered to by production facilities in the UDCs. Above 
all, it implies a rising share of the UDCs in world industrial output. 
In short, it implies the emergence of a new international division of labour. 

However, Frobel et al point out that there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the process will materially improve the standard of living of 
the populations of the UDCs. In fact, the opposite has become appa- 
rent. Secondly, even if large sections of industrial manufacturing were 
relocated in the UDCs from the traditional centres of industry, ‘‘only 
a small proportion of the economically active population would be 
drawn into this process". Thirdly, the process of industrialisation 
is by no means independent, for not only is it based largely on foreign 
investment, but it is'also highly fragmented. Rarely do we find the 
establishment of reasonably complex industrial branches (as in the 
textile industry, sometimes supplemented by synthetic fibre produc- 
tion), and even then there are no signs of a wider industrial complex 
that would reduce the dependence on imports of capital goods and 
intermediates. 

To conclude our presentation of the argument of the Starnberg 
Group it is necessary to state that they see the tendency towards a 
new international division of labour as having an important role in 
the explanation of the current crisis in the developed capitalist 
countries. In their view, the high unemployment and short-time 
working that this tendency generates in the traditional centres of 
industry is forcing the state in these countries to increase its expenditure 
and provide subsidies and incentives to induce domestic investment; But 
relocation has resulted in a decline in revenues from corporate and 
personal taxation. This puts a strain on the finances of the state and 
underlies the fiscal crisis that necessitates policies iike a cut in social 
services. Thus, to use the language of The Economist, there is a major 
migration of industry to the poor south that not onl y leaves a vacuum in 
the north but in fact generates a crisis. This in essence is the logical 
structure that underlies the reasoning of the Starnberg Group. 

The differences between the traditional Marxist understanding 
presented earlier and the argument of the Starnberg Group are now 
easily identified. To start with, the former sees a large part of indus- 
trial growth in the UDCs as being the result of import substitution 
strategies in which the state and indigenous capitalists have played a 
major role, while the latter underplays the significance of such 
growth. According to Frobel et al, the UDCs have at best experienced 
a ‘weak’ process of industrialisation based on a policy of import sub- 
stitution in specific periods when the powerful industrialised nations 
were preoccupied with their own problems. And a large part of even 
this process was due to foreign investment in defence of markets. 
Secondly, the traditional view holds not only that the possibility of 
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independent ‘industrialisation is limited given the manner and phase 
of world capitalism in which the UDCs have entered the stream of 
industrialisation, but also implicitly that industrialisation in the UDCs 
is not in the interest of the imperialist nations and that therefore the 
limitations on independent industrial growth imply the existence of 
constraints on industrialisation in general. As opposed to this, the 
framework of the Starnberg Group does not by definition permit the 
possibility of a process of independent industrialisation, since capitalist 
developmentin the UDCs is only part of the ‘movement of capital’ on 
aglobal scale; moreover it suggests that conditions now exist for a 
process of dependent industrialisation in the UDCs. This process of 
dependent industrialisation, while having no significant impact on un- 
employment or the standards of living in the UDCs, is significant in 
terms of the rising share of UDCs in world industrial output and 
emploment. In fact, this rising share is seen as underlying the crisis 
in the developed capitalist countries. Finally, according to the pre- 
valent Marxist understanding, the constraints on industrialisation are 
in fact constraints on capitalist development in the UDCs, whereas in 
the formulation of the Starnberg Group these countries are capitalist 
from the outset, and whether industrialisation occurs or not depends 
on whether such a process corresponds to the requirements of the 
‘valorisation and accumulation of capital’ on a world scale. 


The Organising Principle 

From our presentation of the position of the Starnberg Group 
it should be clear that their understanding, or more precisely defini- 
tion, of capitalism and of the process of capitalist expansion serves 
them as a useful organising principle that not only draws together the 
different elements of the ‘reality’ of ‘world capitalism’, but also 
permits the identification of the capitalist centre and its requirements 
for accumulation as constituting the determinant of all tendencies in 
the ‘world economy’. In fact, apart from the specific formulation 
that it is now in the interest of capital in the developed capitalist 
countries to undertake a major relocation of industry in the UDCs 
and that this process ‘of relocation is under way, the main differences 
between the traditional Marxist position and that of the Starnberg 
Group stem from this understanding of the world capitalist system. 
However, there is little to this organising principle other than an un- 
acceptable redefinition of what constitutes capitalism. 

As mentioned above, capitalism here is equated with the existence 
and operation of the ‘movement of capital’, and does not presuppose the 
existence of the wage labour|capital relation or the development of the 
forces of production. In fact, it is argued that there have been periods 
during the early history of capitalism (roughly upto 1700) when *'it 
was necessary to invest money in trade, luxury production or even 
mass production witlout resort to free wage labour to any significant 
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degree; on the contrary, capital predominantly utilised the labour 
force of small commodity producers,...serfs and even slaves. A long 
period of so-called primitive accumulation was required (with its 
social and political revolutions) before the large scale valorisation and 
accumulation of capital on the basis of free wage labour became both 
possible and necessary."' The second element that goes into the defini- | 
tion of capitalism that underlies the reasoning of the Starnberg Group 
is the view that the ‘movement of capital’ is *'transnational from the 
very outset’’. 

Both the above elements of their definition of capitalism raise 
a number of questions which are left unanswered. To start with, the 
long and complex process in the West which is generally understood 
as a process of transition from feudalism to capitalism and from a 
situation of predominantly merchant capital to one where industrial 
capital was dominant is here understood as being just one stage in the 
valorisation of capital. But that leaves unanswered questions like 
what leads to the emergence of capitalism and how it is identified. 
Are we to deduce that a phenomenon called the *movement of capital" 
dropped like manna from above precisely five centuries before the 
Starnberg Group penned their book?: And since this movement was 
from the outset transnational, what explains the fact that the shift to 
the valorisation of capital based on wage labour occurred first in the 
West, generating the classical international division of labour? None 
of these issues is dealt with. Tbe readers are referred in a footnote to 
Wallerstein and offered an apology. Frobel et al accept that these 
"assertions may appear dogmatic". But in their view, "they can, in 
one sense, only be justified by their capacity to provide a more 
coherent interpretation of the history of capitalist development..." 
While even this statement is no defence for metaphysicai constructs 
of the sort described above, it implies an admission that the formula- 
tion regarding the tendency towardsa new international division of 
labour is by no means advanced by the specific view of capitalism 
with which it is explained. The justification for their definition of 
capitalism lies solely in its ability to explain more coherently a tendency 
which needs to be independently established. The facts they present 
and the extent to which these facts corroborate the tendency towards 
a new international division of labour are the only strength of the 
Starnberg Group. Hence, it is to an examination of these facts that 
we should turn. 


Indicators of the Tendency 


What are the developments in the world capitalist system 
which, according to Frobel, Heinrichs and Kreye, suggest a tendency 
towards a new international division of labour? To start with the 
industrialised countries, they point, on the one hand, to the decrease 
in the.rea] volume of employment, declining output, short time 
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working, stagnating or declining real investment, increased mobility of 
Workers across occupations due to rationalisation, and the long term 
fiscal crisis of the state.| On the other, they suggest that investment 
originating from the Western industrialised countries has been stea- 
dily increasing, with an ever increasing share going to the UDCs, 
and that individual firms are doing extremely well despite the ‘crisis’ 
in these economies, through an expansion abroad, particularly in the 
developing countries. Secondly, according to them, in the UDCs a 
large number of unemployed is feeding a process of industrialisation 
that is oriented to production for export, particularly to the deve- 
loped capitalist countries, and is highly dependent on foreign companies 
and involves no complex industrial branches. Thirdly, the world eco- 
nomy displays a considerable degree of inter-dependence with 15 per . 
cent of all commodities produced every year entering international 
trade. Though the industrialised countries handle 70 per cent of this 
trade and though the developing countries’ exports to the industria- 
lised nations still consist predominantly of raw materials, there has 
beenin recent yearsa marked and steady increase in manufactures 
exported from developing countries. Fourthly, according to the Group, 
“world trade is increasingly becoming a flow of commodities between 
plants of the same company spread throughout the world, or at least 
a flow between companies and their partners in subcontracting arrange- 
ments". Finally, there has been a considerable degree of relocation 
of manufacturing activity from the north to the south a3 seen in the 
‘closing down and opening elsewhere of parts of manufacturing 
operations.> ! 

While there can be little disagreement with the Group about 
the crisis in the developed capitalist world and the growing inter- 
‘dependence in the world economy, evidence for the rest of their 
observations is insufficient. For example, the wave of take-overs, 
mergers and liquidations in the developed capitalist countries goes 
against their statementithat despite the crisis inthese countries indi- 
vidual firms have been doing well. Further, most of their statements 
about developments in the UDCs and about relocation are yet to be 
backed up strongly with evidence. To be more specific, empirical 
backing for the following statements can be expected from them: 
(1) that there is a significant i increase (relative to their industrialisa- 
tion) in industrial output directed towards exports in the UDCs, 
which is, or is tending to become, general in terms of its distribution 
across countries and icommodity groups; (ii) that imports of these 
commodities are significant-enough in terms of the overall consumption 
of manufactures in thé developed countries to have a major impact 
on employment; and (iji) that a large part of these imports is under- 
taken by transnational! corporations which have relocated production 
in the UDCs or have subcontracting arrangements with UDC 
producers. 


| 
| 
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On none of these points do Frobel ef al provide any evidence. 
However, even a cursory examination of the data suggests that they do 
not support any unqualified statements on the so-called new interna- 
tional division of labour. Undoubtedly, in absolute terms and in terms 
of their share in the world exports of manufactures, manufactures’ 
exports from the UDCs have been rising over time. If we look at the 
less developed countries as defined by the UNCTAD, it can be seen 
that in 1965 the total value of manufactured exports from these 
countries was 4.6 billion dollars or 4.5 per cent of the total world 
exports of'similar products. By 1974, these figures had risen to 32.5 
billion dollars and 7.1 per cent respectively. However, what needs to 
be noted is that the number of UDCs that benefited from this increase 
. in exports was relatively small. Excluding petroleum products 
and non-ferrous metals, we find that of the total UDC manufactured 
exports of 27 billion dollars in 1976, nine countries (Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, South Korea, Mexico, Brazil, Yugoslavia, Singapore, India 
and Malaysia) accounted for 80 per cent of the total. Further, there 
is a fairly high degree of concentration even among these nine 
countries.The three best performers—Hong Kong, South Korea and 
Taiwan—accounted for nearly two-thirds of the manufactured 
exports of these countries. Andif we include the other South-East 
Asian nations (Singapore and Malaysia) they together accounted for 
nearly three-fourths. The corollary of this is that the ratio of manu- 
Jactured exports to industrial production was high only in the case of an 
extremely small number of UDCs. The argument that the vast reserve 
army of labour in these countries feeds a process of industrialisation 
oriented to the export market is true only in the case ofa few of the 
UDCs which constitute a negligible proportion of UDCs as a whole. 
In short, the successful pursuit of export-oriented strategies of indus- 
trialisation is an exception to the rule rather than the rule itself. 

What can be said about the commodity composition of UDC 
exports? A study of the 50 most important commodities contribu- 
ting to UDCs’ export growth during 1970-76 indicated that traditional 
products like textiles and clothing were still the best performers in 
terms of absolute value increases. But the I2 fastest growing exports 
(which increased nine-fold or more in value terms) were either high 
technology, capital-intensive products (switchgear, telecommunica- 
tions, vehicle parts, etc.) or high fashion traditional products like 
leather and fur clothes. However, the role ofa low initial value in 
explaining these high growth rates is partly reflected in the fact that 
in the case of seven of these 12 products, UDC exports accounted 
for less than 10 per cent of developed countries? imports in 1976. 
Further, 80-90 per cent of the increase in exports in the case of 
clothing, engineering and light industry products came from the top 
eight UDC exporters (excluding Taiwan), whereas exports in areas 
like textiles, wood and furniture and processed food were widely 
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distributed across the UDCs.? Thus, while the figures in terms of broad 
categories indicate some diversification in UDC exports, this diversi- 
fication is not yet significant in extent or important in terms of spread. 

Finally, the nou-importance of this ‘growth’ and ‘diversification’ 
in UDC manufactured exports from the point of view of the developed 
countries can be seen from the extent of penetration of OECD markets 
by UDC exports.9 The share of all UDCs (excluding European coun- 
tries) in total OECD imports in 1977 came to only 8.2 per cent. In 
terms of commodity concentration, UDC penetration was significant 
only in the traditional commodities (clothing 39.1 per cent, wood and 
cork manufactures 23.8 per cent and leather 33.3 per cent), and not 
in the dynamic industries (electrical machinery 12.1 per cent, iron and 
steel 4.8 per cent, transport equipment 2.8 per cent, machinery other 
than electrical 2.8 per cent and chemicals 2.5 per cent). 

Thus, while itis true that UDC exports to the developed 
countries have been increasing in quantum and value and have also 
shown a degree of diversification, any 'disruption' of developed 
country markets by such exports still remains true only in the case of 
a few traditional products. Even to the extent that a potential threat 
exists in other areas it comes mainly from a handful of countries—the 
South-East Asian countries in particular. More precise explanations 
of their export performance have to be arrived at before advancing 
any argument that this is a tendency in the UDCs as a whole. 

Moreover, while a number of underdeveloped countries 
encouraged by the ‘growth miracles’ in South Korea and Taiwan 
are adopting more 'liberal' export-based strategies of growth, recent 
trends indicate that the barriers to the expansion of manufactured 
exports from the Third World are in fact increasing over time. These 
barriers which are the result of developments in world trade, of reflex 
mechanisms on the part of capital in the developed capitalist countries 
and of conscious policies adopted by developed country governments, 
presage a Worsening of the balance of payments situation in under- 
developed countries adopting more ‘liberal’ strategies of growth. 

The most obvious constraint on the expansion of manufactured 
exports is the recession in the developed capitalist countries and the 
consequent slowing down of the rapid expansion in world trade 
witnessed during the 1950's and 1960's. The rate of growth of world 
trade during the period 1953 to 1973 averaged 8 per cent per year, 
as compared to 0.9 per cent during 1913 to 1939 and 3.3 per cent 
during 1873 to 1913. The driving force behind this acceleration in 
the growth of world trade was the rapid growth in manufacturing 
production in the developed capitalist world which set up new 
demands and resulted in a sharp increase in the imports of manufac- 
tures by these countries.? The effects of this unprecedented expansion 
were felt not only by the developed countries but spread to the UDCs 
as well. However, since the recession of 1974, the growth of world 
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trade has tended to slow down considerably, and in 1981 world 
exports declined from the 1980 figure for the first time since the early 
1950’s. Asa result manufactured exports from the underdeveloped 
countries have increased at a less rapid pace so that the prospects for 
industrial expansion based on exports in the case of the ‘newcomers’ 
who are attempting to emulate the growth experience of countries like 
South Korea are by all means bleak. 

The impact of the capitalist crisis on Third World manufactured 
exports has been aggravated by the growing protectionism in the 
developed capitalist countries, aimed at protecting domestic industry 
in a recessionary environment. Besides setting up tariff barriers to 
prevent ‘market disruption’ in the case of a number of commodities, 
developed country governments have imposed quotas on imports from 
UDCs under the garb of orderly marketing arrangements. A typical 
example of this is the Multi-Fibre Agreement (MFA) covering cotton 
and non-cotton textiles which together still account for a major part 
of the manufactured exports of the UDCs. In practice the MFA has 
been used as a protectionist device by the developed capitalist 
countries (see below). What makes this experience with the MFA 
significant is that now similar agreements are being recommended 
for a number of other areas such as footwear, steel, transport equip- 
ment, mechanical and electrical engineering goods, electronics and 
ball bearings. In all these cases the attempt appears to be one of 
using the *defensive' measure of protection to buy time for pursuing 
more ‘offensive’ strategies such as rationalisation and automation 
that undermine the competitive advantage provided by low wages to 
the underdeveloped countries. It is this process of rationalisation 
and automation, rather than imports from UDCs per se, that accounts 
for the slowing down/decline in the rate of growth of employment in 
areas ‘threatened’ by UDC exports.!? 

This offensive strategy of closing the disadvantage of the 
‘wages gap’ obviously has significant implications for export-based 
strategies of industrialisation inthe UDCs. One element of such a 
strategy is the attempt to woo multinational corporations (MNC) 
to set up off-shore assembly units meant to serve the export market. 
However, if the tendency towards rationalisation and automation in 
the developed countries persists, the very basis for such relocation 
(lower wage costs) is undermined. The possibility of such a develop- 
ment has increased considerably with the onset of the microelectronics 
revolution which has sharply increased office productivity and vasily 
expanded the scope for computerised control of production operations. 
The effects of this have begunto reflect themselves in a number of 
industries and in particular in electronics, which is one of the areas 
in which underdeveloped countries have attempted to increase their 
exports by serving as locations for the off-shore operations of MNCs.1! 
Since the early 1960's the international semi-conductor industry has 
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used cheap labour in the UDCs for the more labour-intensive stages 
(testing and assembly of chips) of its production process. Many 
UDCs have in fact adopted tax and investment laws to favour the 
establishment of such operations within their own borders. However, 
recent technological developments have led to the production of 
equipment for the automation of these highly labour-intensive opera- 
tions. Asa result, most of the firms involved in new ventures in the 
field of integrated circuits are no more considering the establishment 
of off-shore installations in low wage countries. 

All these developments clearly point in one direction. Precisely 
at the time when the underdeveloped world is preparig for a ‘second 
wave’ of export-based growth, the prospects for such growth are at 
their lowest ebb. Thus while the current trends in manufactured 
exports from the UDCs do not warrant the conclusion that a ‘new 
international division of labour’ has emerged in the world economy, 
the possibility that such a division will emerge in the foreseeable 
future is by nO means certain. 

To conclude our discussion of the indicators of a tendency 
towards a new international division of labour, itis necessary to 
examine the sources of UDC export growth in terms of the ownership 
of capital. More specifically, it is necessary to assess the relative 
roles of foreign and domestic capital in the expansion of manufactured 
exports. According to an empirical assessment by Deepak Nayyar!? 
the share of transnational manufacturing firms in the export of manu- 
factures from selected UDCs was as follows: Hong Kong 10 per cent 
(1972), Taiwan, at least 20 per cent (1971), South Korea, at least 15 
per cent (1971), India, approx. 5 per cent (1970), Singapore, nearly 70 
per cent (1970), Brazil 43 per cent (1969), and Mexico 25 to 30 per cent 
(1970). More recent studies show that in the case of South Korea 
(28 per cent), Singapore (85 per cent), Mexico (34.1 per cent) and Brazil, 
the share is actually higher, though the same cannot be said of India!? 
Barring the case of Singapore, even these figures suggest that it is domestic 
capital that accounts for a major part of exports. Secondly, an exami- 
nation of the share of majority owned affiliates of U. S. companies 
in manufatured exports from UDCs between 1966 and 1974 shows that: 
(a) in Africa, the share increased rapidly in the late 1960's to reach 
per cent in 1970, where it stabilised thereafter; (b) in the Middle East, 
the share was small and relatively stable, and in therest of Asia there 
appeared à slight decline in the early 1970's; and (c) in the case of Latin 
America where US companies played a major role, the share of US affi- 
liates showed a **marked and steady decline” from a peak level of 40 
per cent reached in 196714. While a part of this might be explained 
by a shift in favour of minority ventures and European capital in 
foreign investment in Latin America, it does suggest a growing role 
for domestic capital in manufactured exports. Finally, another source 
of information on the role of multinational enterprises in UDC 
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manufactured exports to the developed countries, isthe evidence on 
imports into USA under the off-shore assembly provisions. Between 
1970 and 1976, while total manufactured exports by UDCs to the USA 
rose by 305 per cent, the value of processing in the UDCs for export 
to the USA rose by 530 per cent. However, such exports still con- 
stitute a small proportion of UDC manufactured exports (7.2 per cent 
in 1974) and show a high degree of concentration both in terms of 
origin and activity!5. 

Thus, the marco-level data on UDC export performance do not 
permit any assertion either on the possibility of an increasing spread 
of such exports in terms of commodities and countries, or on the trends 
in relocation and subcontracting by firms in the developed countries. 
What they point to is not a tendency towards a new international division 
of labour in which the UDCs can be treated asa group, but toa rapid 
growth of exports from a few UDCs whose export performance and ‘success’ 
in collaborations with multinationals needs to be explained. Recent ex- 
periences in a number of UDCs (e. g. Sri Lanka) suggest that this 
explanation does not lie merely in the adoption of an 'export oriented 
strategy’. Noris it to be found merely in the existence of its cheap 
labour force—a factor which is true of all UDCs. What needs to be 
investigated in any explanation of their success is the importance of 
the existence of a particular form of state and of the strategic role of 
these countries from the point of view of ‘containing’ the advance of 
socialism. 


The Case Studies 


If these are the conclusions which emerge from the marco-level 
data, is there anything in the detailed case studies presented by the 
Starnberg Group which points to such a tendency? Three such studies 
are made on: (T) the structured changes in the Federal German textile 
and garment indusries which have been determined by developments 
in the world economy; (II) production and employment outside the 
EEC by Federal German manufacturing industry, excluding the textile 
and garment industry; (IIJ) free production zones as an instance of 
world market oriented productionin UDCs. We shall not deal here 
with the third since it covers rather familiar ground on the nature of 
free production zones, working conditions in these zones, concessions 
provided by the government to induce investment in these zones, and 
so on. Since no additional information of importance on these zones 
(such as the significance of their exports in total world exports, the 
share in total foreign investment in the UDCs which is accounted for 
by these zones and the share of production in the countries concerned) 
is provided, there is little that case study III adds to our knowledge 
other than the fact that these zones constitute ‘ideal-typical’ sites 
for world market oriented products and have been growing in number. 

Of the remaining two case studies, itis case study II that 
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should interest us most, because the evidence provided earlier shows 
that there can be no dispute about the, growing production of tradi- 
tional goods like textiles in the UDCs (though the same cannot be 
said about the role of transnationals in such production). So we 
‘start with case study IL on the advance of the new international 
division of labour as reflected in employment abroad by Federal 
German companies. The authors themselves attach some importance 
to this case, for the tendency towards a new international division of 
labour would be established if it can be shown that: a) ‘‘production 
abroad is not merely confined to a few branches which are right for 
relocation, but can also be found in industries which play a central 
role in domestic production"; and b) companies of all sizes are 
setting up production abroad, since even the smaller companies are 
forced by the changed conditions for the valorisation of capital to 
reorganise production on an international scale.!6 


Employment Abroad by Federal German Companies 


What are the results that this case study yields? To start with, 
export of capital from Federal Germany has displayed a strong upward 
trend; while in 1961 it amounted to DM 3,291 million, it rose to 
DM 8,236 million in 1966, DM 19,932 million in 1971 and DM 47,048 
million in 1976. Though a part of this investment would be in the 
services sector, the figures do suggest a substantial increase in produc- 
tion abroad. A survey of 602 companies known to be involved in such 
production showed that they had 1760 manufacturing subsidiaries 
outside the EEC during the period 1961 to 1976. These subsidiaries 
had an impressive spreadin terms of the sectors of involvement: 502 
were in chemicals, 368 in mechanical engineering, 231 in electrical 
engineering, 177 in ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 176 in precision 
engineering and optics, 168 in other manufacturing industries, 48 in 
vehicle building, 46 in stone glass and ceramics, 31 in engiueering and 
mining and 13 in forestry and agriculture. 

There is reason to believe that the employment abroad by these 
Federal German subsidiaries was substantial relative to domestic 
employment in manufacturing and that such employment is increasing 
over time. Frobel, Heinrichs and Kreye estimate that in 1975 total 
foreign employment of Federal German productive industry amounted 
to 1.5-1.6 million workers (as compared to 7.30 million in Federal 
Germany itself). Further, figures available for 87 out of these 602 
companies show that the ratio of workers employed abroad to total 
employment, domestic and foreign, increased from 7.9 per cent in 1961 
to 11.5 per cent in 1966, 19.5 per cent in 1971 and 27.3 per cent in 1974. 

That there has been a striking increase in production and 
employment abroad in a wide range of manufactured goods by Federal 
German companies is thus ‘uncontestable’. But this in itself does not 
establish the tendency towards a new international division of labour 
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for anumber of reasons. Firstly, as mentioned earlier, such increases 
in production abroad should be true not only of large companies but 
also of small companies, since both are forced to reorganise production 
on an international scale. Secondly, investment abroad should largely 
be in the developing countries which are the new production sites for’ 
world market oriented production. Thirdly, as Frobel et a/ point out, 
foreign production can be broken down to (a) that for local markets 
in the country or region concerned, (b) that for the ‘unrestricted 
world market’, particularly in the developed world, and (c) that for 
the Federal German markets in particular. Strictly speaking, it is only 
the last two categories that can be identified as being indicative of a 
new international division of labour; so their share in production 
abroad should be increasing over.time. Finally, such production 
abroad should be accompanied by a closing down of production 
facilities in Federal Germany or at least a fallin employment which 
can be causally related to rising foreign investment. On none of these 
counts does the evidence adduced by the authors corroborate the 
tendency towards a new international division of labour; in fact, it 
most often suggests the contrary. 

To start with, there is no evidence to suggest that ''trans- 
nationally organized production forces capitals of all sizes to establish 
production abroad". The statement made by the authors that smaller 
producers account for almost half of the subsidiaries of Federal 
German companies abroad (with a total of 823) is based on a specific 
definition of what constitutes a small producer—viz., afirm with four 
subsidiaries or less. But this is only to identify them as small relative 
to the giant multinationals who have 20 subsidiaries or more. 
How small are they relative to the large mass of German producers 
who may not be involved in foreign production at all? No attempt is 
made to arrive at such an assessment. However, their own study 
indicates that only 1 per cent of ‘small’ companies in Federal Germany 
are involved in production abroad. It is possible that a redefinition 
of what constitutes ‘small’ would put this 1 per cent also in the ‘large’ 
category. 

What is more interesting, however, is that those companies 
which did invest abroad did not do so for world market oriented 
production. According to the evidence collected in the course of the 
Survey conducted by the authors, Federal German companies are 
engaged in production (outside the EEC and excluding textiles and 
garments) in 77 countries. Forty-one out of these 77 countries have 
only between one-and four German subsidiaries, and another seven 
countries between five and nine. The concentration in a few countries 
is illustrated by the fact that there are 819 subsidiaries in the four 
countries which have over 100 (Brazil, Spain, USA and Austria), 
and a further five have 50 or more (South Africa, India, Switzerland, 
Mexico and Argentina). These nine countries account for 1181 out 
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of the 1760 subsidiaries. | 

. The evidence thus appears strikingly contrary to what we should 
expect on the basis of the supposed tendency towards a new inter- 
national division of labour. Four industrial countries account for 
about 40 per cent of the total number of Federal German subsidiaries 
abroad and another 27 per cent is accounted for by countries which 
are by no means typical examples of the export oriented strategy of 
industrialisation. Further, the distribution of subsidiaries between 
industrial and underdeveloped countries changed only slowly between 
1961 and 1976 (3.1 per cent), with the same sectors being represented 
to equal degrees in both countries. The figures on distribution of 
investment abroad (in 1976) are even more revealing. Only 30 per 
cent of Federal German investment was in UDCs, though they 
accounted for about 70 per cent of employment by Federal German 
companies outside EEC. | l 

What implications do the authors derive from these facts for 
their argument regarding the tendency towards a new international 
division of labour? The facts as presented seem to call for a reworking 
of the argument at least, if not for its rejection. Surprisingly, Frobel 
et al seem to find proof for the argument in the very same facts. Their 
confidence in the face of what appears to be evidence to the contrary 
is remarkable. They sum up the evidence in the following words: 


A vigorous and fairly steady expansion of manufacturing abroad 
is 4 clear indication of the growing effectiveness of the new condi- 
tions for the world-wide valorisation of capital...there are for 
example not only individual countries but in fact whole regions in 
which Federal German companies did not begin their own manu- 
facturing units until the end of the 1960s or the beginning of the 
1970s. The new sites should be seen as,a clear indication of the 
- impact of the new conditions for the valorisation of capital, 
regardless of whether they are to be found in the Mediterranean 
region or South East Asia. The same can be said of the fact that a 
country such as the USA has begun to exhibit a strongly growing 
Federal German manufacturing presence in the last few years. . 


The basis for this confidence is nowhere apparent. At one 
point the authors suggest that in assessing the nature of foreign 
investment by Federal German companies, ‘‘it should be borne in 
mind that the main centres of globally integrated industrial production 
looked at as a whole diverge from those of Federal German compa- 
nies". That is, Germany is more of an exception, making the case 
study a meaningless exercise. Though it may not establish the tendency 
towards a new international ‘division of labour, it does not negate it either. 
However, till such time as the tendency is established by some other 
evidence, the ‘statement about Germany's ' exceptional character 
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remains a mere belief. Hence the authors back up their arguments 
with the following assertion: ‘‘The fact that production can also be 
shifted to the traditional sites of industrial production does not 
contradict the tendency towards a new international division of 
labour, but isin fact itself an expression of the massive reflexive 
effect which the tendency is already having on the conditions for the- 
valorisation of capital at the traditional industrial sites.’’ The chronic 
unemployment that such relocation generated, is supposed to have 
exerted a downward pressure on wages aud resulted in government 
policies aimed at encouraging industrial investment. This, combined 
with the existence of sufficient skilled and non-unionised labour, 
‘political stability’ and the importance of the US domestic market, 
has ostensibly made the US a more ‘competitive’ site for production. 
Hence *'the present day conditions for the valorisation of capital in 
the West have to be understood as an expression of an advanced 
phase in the development of a new international division of labour’’. 
The structure of the reasoning, it must be noted, remains the same: 
evidence to the contrary is taken as proof of a tendency that is yet to 
be established, by assuming that it reflects a reaction to the tendency 
itself, 

There can be only two responses to such argumentation on the 
part of the reader, neither of which is favourable to the Starnberg 
Group. The first is to dismiss it as an assertion that is nowhere 
validated by them. That makes the large share of West German 
investment in the traditional sites of industrial production a factor 
that undermines the signiflcance of the tendency towards a so-called 
new international division of labour. The second is to accept their 
assertions about the factors underlying West German investments in 
the USA, and argue that the very process of emergence of a new 
international division of labour (if any such cxists) sets up counter- 
acting forces which neutralise such a tendency. Given our earlier 
discussion on UDC export of manufactures, which showed that the 
new international division of labour had not yet realised itself in any 
significant sense, what the latter position amounts to is the view that 
the importance of the USA as a site for Federal German production 
isnot an expression of an advanced phase of the new international 
division of labour but proof of the non-realisability in practice of 
such a division. 

But this is not all. Even tothe extent that Federal German 
foreign investment is undertaken in the UDCs, such investment does 
not correspond to what one should expect on the basis of a presumed 
tendency towards the new international division of labour. The 
operation of such a tendency would imply that a large part of this 
investment would be directed towards ‘world market oriented produc- 
tion'. There is no overall evidence which the authors present in this 
regard, and the stray evidence they do produce for individual countries 
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does not suggest that export production is the major aim of foreign 
investment in the case of Federal German companies. Rather, such 
investment appears to be overwhelmingly directed towards local or 
regional markets. That is, it appears as a response tothe strategy 
of import-substitution growth, where foreign capital jumps tariff walls 
by establishing production in the UDCs. . 

But even this does not contradict their thesis, according to 
Frobel ef al, for two reasons. Firstly, the replacement of domestic 
production by export-oriented production by Federal German firms is 
not necessarily restricted to relocation of production in the narrow 
sense—that is, relocation for production for the Federal German 
market. Rather, at the present time, ‘“‘import-substitution industria- 
lization is also overwhelmingly the product of the new international 
division of labour, forif itis the case that world-market-oriented 
production at the new sites has often become profitable through the 
availability of cheap labour, the divisibility of the production process 
and the development of transport and communications, this applies 
all the more for that part which can be regarded as import-substitu- 
tion production in that it is sold on the respective home markets and 
replaces former imports". Secondly, any factory initially set up for 
import substitution purposes can always turn to export-production— 
that is, any *national factory' can also become a world market factory. 

The above position is obviously unacceptable. It fails to distin- 
guish between the different stimuli to foreign investment. In one 
case it is essentially the existence of tariffs, which places those compa- 
nies producing internally at an advantage, that stimulates investment, 
whereas in the other case the advantages to be derived from the utili- 
sation of cheap labour are the main consideration. If the two types of 
investment are equated then there is nothing ‘new’ about the new 
international division of labour, since foreign investment behind 
tariff barriers in the UDCs is a phenomenon which has existed since 
the Great Depression, The only phenomena which are new are those 
developments with regard to technology which the Starnberg Group 
defines as the preconditions for the new international division of 
labour. In brief, taking import-substitution industrialisation as part 
of the new tendency reduces the argument ofthe authors to a mere 
redefinition of the nature of industrial growth in the UDCs—a redefi- 
nition which is nowhere justified. Finally, most firms established in 
collaboration with foreign capital to exploit the domestic market in 
the UDCs are prohibited from exporting their output by the terms 
of the collaboration agreement, or the areas to which they are permitted 
to export are restricted. [n such a situation it ts insufficient for the 
authors to have spoken of the possibility of ‘national factories’ being 
converted into ‘world market factories’; it is not the possibility that 
is in question, rather it is the realisation of this possibility, and they 
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To conclude our assessment of the case study on foreign invest- 
ment by Federal German companies, it is necessary to state that even 
‘if we accept the reasoning of the authors about the nature and extent 
of foreign investment in the UDCs, there is no way they can establish 
that because of such investment, unemployment has been growing in 
Federal Germany. The number of persons employed in Federal 
German manufacturing industry increased from 7,608,000 in 1967 to 
8,115,000 in 1973 and then fell to 7,816,000 in 1974, to 7,246,000 in 1975 
and to 7,192,000 in 1976. That is, while the tendency towards a new 
international division of labour is supposed to have been operative 
from the earlier 1960s itself, employment fell only after 1973. There 
are two points to be made inthis connection. Firstly, besides imports 
from the UDCs, one factor which is known to affect employment 
levels in the developed capitalist countries is the massive wave of 
rationalisation in the 1960s and 1970s. In the case of the Federal 
Republic of Germany it has been estimated that between 1962 and 
1975, while imports from less developed countries displaced 133,000 
jobs, 6.5 million workers were displaced by increases in labour produc- 
tivity and 1.6 million by imports from other sources!?7. Secondly, 
when a process of rapid rationalisation is accompanied by a slow growth 
in the market, the net effect would be such as to result in an absolute . 
fall in employment. It is this rather than a relocation of production 
that explains the sharp fall in employment after 1973, when recession 
set in in the developed capitalist world. Thus, even though the figures 
on employment suggest ‘‘a sharp drop at home and a marked increase 
abroad over time’’, there are no reasons, a priori or otherwise, to 
argue that the two trends are causally related. 

To sum up, the evidence provided in the case study on Federal 
German employment abroad by no mcans establishes the tendency 
towards a new international division of labour. Rather, much of the 
evidence is to the contrary, andis 'explained' as being the result of 
reflexive responses to the tendency, which in itself remains a premise. 
That is, while the specific definition of capitalism and the analytical 
structure of the Starnberg Group are justified in terms of their ability 
to provide a coherent interpretation of developments in the world 
economy, these developments which go contraryto expectations are 
explained as responses to tendencies deduced from their premises on 
an a priori basis. The reader is left midway between theory and fact, 
with no reason to accept the former and no complete explanation for 
the latter. Let us now turn to the case study on the textile and garment 
industries for proof of a eee towards a new international 
division of labour. 

In the case of the textile 2d garment industries, between 1960 
and 1975, output and employment grew faster than in the industria- 
lised countries. In fact, in the textile industry, employment declined 
absolutely in the developed countries, This fall in-employment in 
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textiles had already begun by the 1960s and accelerated after 1971. 
However, in the garment industry (as in the case of industry as a 
whole) the decline began only in the early 1970s. In net, employ- 
ment in the fields of textiles and clothing fell by 18 per cent in the 
EEC and by 37 per cent in Federal Germany between 1965 and 1974. 

This increase in unemployment is, according to the Starnberg 
Group, to be explained partly by increased imports from the UDCs 
and partly by investment in rationalisation. The share of the 'deve- 
loping countries’ in the total world exports of textiles and clothing 
increased from 15.7 per, cent in 1963 to 23.2 per cent in 1975, with 
tlie change being much less significant in the case of textiles (15 per 
centin 1966 and 17.8 per cent in 1975) than in clothing (14.5 per 
cent in 1966 and 32.9 per cent in 1975). In the casc of Federal 
Germany alone, the EEC’s share of imports of textiles and clothing 
fell between 1962 and 1976, whereas the share coming from the less 
developed countries and the centrally planned economies (CPE) 
increased over the same period, for textiles from 15 to 32 per cent, 
and for clothing from 24 to 65 per cent. This rapid increase in imports 
from the UDCs and CPEs was accompanied by an increased trade 
deficit in clothing and textiles, which, it is argued, curtailed domestic 
employment to a certain extent. Further, even in the case of that part 
of the decline which is due to rationalisation, it is to a certain degree 
attributable to developments in the world economy, because the acce- 
lerated pace of rationalisation is itself a means of remaining compe- 
titive in the international market. Thus, it appears that the shift of 
production from the ‘centre’ to the ‘periphery’ resulted in growing 
unemployment in the developed countries. +8 

All this would add up to a proof ofa tendency towards a new 
international division of labour ín the case of textiles, if it can also be 
shown that: (a) eXports constitute a significant and increasing 
proportion of textile production in the UDCs, i. e., they are pursuing 
astrategy of export-oriented industrialisation in this area; (b) this 
trend is true of a significantly large number of UDCs; (c) the increase 
in exports from the UDCs constitutes a major proportion of consump- 
tion in the developed capitalist countries; (d) a large part of these 
exports is accounted for by multinational companies operating in these 
countries or by subcontracting arrangements between the developed 
country producers and. UDC suppliers; (e) such increases in exports 
explain the decline inemploymentin the textile in the developed 
countries; and (f) responses of the industrial countries to the growing 
imports from the UDCs have not acted as a significant countervailing 
influence to the new international division of labour. 

A look at the performance of developing countries in the field 
of textile exports indicates that it coincides with their performance 
with regard to manufactured exports as a whole. The *Asian majors' 
constituted by South Korea, Hong Kong and one other Asian country, 
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accounted for 77 per cent of clothing exports and 47 per cent of textile 
exports in 1968. By 1976, these shares had not changed significantly, 
with the figures being 74 and 42 per cent respectively.19 In the case 
of these countries exports undoubtedly accounted for an important 
Share of their production, with South Korea exporting 38 per cent of 
its textile output. Further, foreign capital, particularly Japanese 
capital, has played an important role in placing these countries on 
the world textile map.29 Besides the ‘Asian majors’, there are six 
other intermediate UDC producers that have a major share of world 
exports. This group of six, constituted by India, Pakistan, Turkey, 
Egypt, Brazil and Mexico, are all major cotton producers and accoun- 
ted for 57 per cent of the textile exports from the developing countries 
in the mid-1960s. In many of these countries, state aid and encou- 
ragement, rather than multinational support, have been responsible 
for the growth of the textile industry. Initially this growth was based 
on the domestic market. Once they had consolidated their industry, 
they entered the world market, based on their cheap labour power 
and on aid from the state. In the case of clothing (and footwear) 
exports from Brazil and Mexico multinationals have played an 
important role with foreign owned firms accounting for 57.7 and 
34.1 per cent of their exports, as compared to 1.6 and 1.4 per 
cent in the case of textiles.?! But for these intermediate producers 
as a whole, exports still constitute a relatively small proportion 
of their total output of textiles. In all other developing countries 
the main preoccupation is with protecting their domestic markets 
and developing an indigenous textile industry. 

Thus, though the UDCs account for a substantial share of 
world exports of textiles and clothing and multinationals have played 
some role in bringing about this situation, the tendency towards 
export-based growth is true only of a few UDCs. The growing share 
of UDCs in world output and employment in textiles is to be attributed 
largely to the pursuit of import-substitution policies rather than to 
any tendency towards the relocation of industries from the ‘centre’ 
to the ‘periphery’. And inthe case of countries like Egypt and India, 
a strong indigenous industry which evolved through a process of 
state-aided import substitution, rather than collaboration with multi- 
nationals, is the source of exports. 

However, it is true that in the case of clothing at least, 
developing country exports account fora significant proportion of 
imports into the developed capitalist countries. But this, it must be 
noted, did not imply that they accounted for a major share of con- 
sumption in the developed capitalist countries. In 1975, clothing 
imports from the UDCs accounted for 8.6 per cent of developed 
country markets as compared to 1.0 percent in 1959-60, while the 
figures were 3.3 per cent and 1.6 percent, respectively, in the case 
of textiles.?? How important have relocation and subcontracting been 
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in determining this trend in exports? Frobel ef al attempt to answer 
this question by a more detailed study of imports of textiles and 
clothing into Federal Germany. Clothing imports originated primarily 
in the Mediterranean countries and in South-East and East Asia. 
Imports from Greece and South Korea, and álso (with a relatively low 
absolute volume) from Malta and Tunisia displayed high rates of 
growth. On the whole, there was a considerable degree of country-wise 
concentration: the seven! most important developing countries (inclu- 
ding Yugoslavia) in terms of exports to Federal Germany accounted in 
1975 for about 70 per cent of textile imports and almost 85 per cent 
of clothing imports from the UDCs. | 

In these imports sub-contracting played a rather significant role, 
accounting for 14 pet cent of all clothing imports.?? In 1975, 14 
per cent of all fabric exports and 6 per cent of all clothing exports 
from Federal Germany were for the purpose of sub-contracting. In 
addition to sub-contracting, the authors assume that a considerable 
portion of textile and. clothing imports is from Federal German 
companies abroad. Hence, a useful index of the extent of relocation, 
according to them, is the extent of Federal German employment abroad 
in the textile and garment industries. In 1974, out of every 100 emplo- 
yees in the Federal German textile industry, eight were foreign emplo- 
yees working abroad, and 10 in the garment industry. This only takes 
into account employment where the Federal German capital share is 25 
per cent. Adding 20 per cent to this figure and the additional employ- 
ment generated abroad through sub-contracting, in 1974-75 the Federal 
German textile and garment industries employed at least 57,000 
employees abroad as compared to 605,000 in Federal Germany itself. 
How many of these employees were involved in production for the 
Federal German market itself? According to the case study, ''in 
1974/75 just over half of the foreign production facilities of the Federal 
German textile industry, with around 11,000 employees, and over 
2/3rds of the production facilities of the Federal German garment 
industry, with around 18,500 employees, were producing overwhel- 
mingly or exclusively for the Federal German markets’. Thus, at 
least, in the case of textiles, the evidence on relocation seems to be 
clear, even though it is restricted to a few countries. 

The question to ‘be answered, therefore, is whether the increase 
in imports from the UDCs, in which relocation plays a major part, 
explains the falling employment in the Federal German textiles and 
garment industry. According to the authors, it does. Undoubtedly, 
both increases in productivity and the rising import surplus explain 
declining employment but (i) about half of the decline in employment 
in the garment industry between 1967 and 1975 and a quarter in the 
textile industry during the same period are directly attributable to the 
import surplus; (ii) the inability to absorb the labour rendered surplus 
through rationalisation by an expansion of capacity is because of the 
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insufficient growth of demand for the products of domestic industry, 
which itself is due to rising imports; (iii) an accelerated pace of 
rationalisation is itself a means of j increasing competitiveness on the 
international market, so that part of the loss of jobs due to increasing 
productivity is explained by factors originating on world markets. 
Thus, according to the authors, a substantial part of the decline in 
employment in the Federal German textile and garment industries is 
due to the tendency towards an international division of labour. 

There are a number of objections which can be raised here. To 
start with, Frobel et as method of estimating the decline in employ- 
ment attributable to the trade deficit is by no means beyond 
question.?* Alternative estimates provided by the World Bank suggest 
that the number of industrial jobs lost as a consequence of imports 
from developing countries has been small compared to lay-offs 
stemming from technological innovations, faltering demand and com- 
petition among developed countries. In Federal Germany it has 
been estimated that 50 times as may jobs were lost between 1962 and 
1975 as a result of increases in labour productivity than through 
imports from developing countries.?5 This is supported by the fact 
that though imports have been growing rapidly in the case of clothing, 
the fall in employment in textiles has been more persistent, whereas 
employment in the clothing industry has been falling only since the 
early 1970s. But can the decline in employment due to rationali- 
sation be attributed to imports? Only if we take the rate of growth 
of consumption as given. Rationalisation undoubtedly occurs in 
response to rising imports based on cheap labour, and is merely a 
reflection either of competition between capitalists of two nations, or 
between those of the same nationality, some of whom are relocating 
production and others attempting to remain competitive despite 
higher wages through raising productivity. If the latter strategy 
implies unemployment, that is only because, given a certain rate of 
growth of imports, the market.fails to expand at a pace sufficient 
enough to absorb the displaced labour by expanding capacity. And it 
is the rate of growth of imports which has to be taken as given, since 
it is controlled to a significant degree by the state through ‘orderly’ 
or ‘voluntary’ marketing arrangements, open protectionism, and so 
on. In Federal Germany the real annual rate of growth of domestic 
consumption between 1967 and 1975 was 3 percent in the case of 
garments and 2 per cent in the case of textiles, while productivity in 
the textile industry grew by 57 per cent in the first seven years of the 
1970s (as compared to 26 percent for industry as a whole).26 The 
point that is being made here needs to be stressed: while growing 
conflict in the international economy is resulting in major techno- 
logical changes (among other things), the slow growth or 'crisis? in 
the developed world is shifting the burden of this conflict on to the 
large mass of workers. 
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Finally, it needs to be noted that the combination of protec- 
tionist policies and accelerated rationalisation, if anything, is under- 
mining the tendency towards a new international division of labour 
even in textiles. Even as early as the: 1950s when India, Japan and 
later Hong Kong began;to emerge as important exporters of textiles, 
the USA and the UK negotiated supposedly ‘voluntary’ export restraints 
with them. Similarly, despite their comfortable balance of payments 
position, countries like France and West Germany greatly restricted 
the imports of cotton textiles from the UDCs. The argument advanced 
in favour of these restrictions was that imports from low wage 
countries would disrupt! developed country markets. As of 1962 these 
restraints on UDC exports to the industrial countries were formalised 
within the framework of the Long Term Arrangement for International 
Trade in Cotton Textiles (LTA). Negotiated initially for five years, 
the LTA was eventually. extended till 1973. By that time man-made 
fibre exports from the UDCs had also become important so that the 
LTA was replaced by the Multi-Fibre Arrangement (MFA). On paper, 
the LTA was ostensibly aimed at an ‘orderly’ but steady expansion of 
the trade in cotton textiles, with the annual rate of expansion being 
specified. Further, it was initially meant to be a short-term measure 
that would permit the developed countries to restructure their indus- 
tries prior to liberalising imports gradually. In practice, however, 
these agreements have turned out to be devices for permanent protec- 
tion. Article 3 of the LTA gave importing countries a unilateral 
right to impose quotas if increasing imports threatened to disrupt 
their domestic market.: Within three years of the LTA coming into 
force, the USA imposed quotas on imports from most UDCs. So did 
the EEC and Britain. In 1978, the extension of the MFA to 1981 saw 
the EEC negotiating and imposing more comprehensive and = limiting 
agreements on the UDCs. In net, therefore, the LTA and MFA 
have served to'limit the expansion of international trade in textiles. 
But this is not all. Behind the protectionist barriers afforded 
by such agreements, firms in the developed capitalist countries have 
been pursuing a policy of accelerated rationalisation. And the pro- 
cess of growing capital intensity still continues. Current trends are 
towards the use of self-programming robot arms fot cutting and com- 
puterised systems for designing, producing patterns and monitoring 
quality. As a result, it is forecast that by the year 2000 textiles pro- 
duction will be so capital intensive that labour cost will no longer 
play the decisive role in total product cost that it does today.?? Hence 
even if in the future the developed capitalist countries do away with 
protectionist barriers there is no guarantee that the UDCs would be in 
a position to compete successfully in the developed country markets. 
That is, the very process of evolution of the new international division 
~ of labour has resulted in responses on the part of developed country 
governments and individual firms that in fact act as countervailing 
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Conclusion 


Thus while the textile industry is the only instance where the 
indications of a tendency towards a new international division of 
labour are seenin any significant sense, the recognition of sucha 
tendency does not mean a complete acceptance of the argument of 
the Starnberg Group even for that case. Inthe first instance, their 
argument has to be modified to take into consideration the role of 
relatively independent capitalist sections (like the Indian capitalist 
class) in the realisation of such a tendency. That is, the stimulus 
to such a tendency is not merely the strategies of particular multi- 
national companies in the face of changed technological conditions, 
but also the relative strength in particular areas of sections of the 
bourgeoisie in the UDCs. Secondly, the existeuce of such a tendency 
does not by itself explain even the rising unemployment in the deve- 
loped capitalist countries, let alone providing an explanation of the 
current crisis of capitalism as the Starnberg Group tends to argue. 
And finally, the response to the tendency has resulted in the emer- 
gence of countervailing factors that foreclose the full realisation of 
the tendency itself. 

As far as the manufacturing sector as a whole is concerned, 
even the above modified statement cannot be accepted. Undoubtedly 
there are products other than textiles in whose casethe UDC share 
of world exports is rising, partly as a result of relocation by multi- 
national companies and partly as a result of the growing competitive- 
ness of indigenous capital from a few UDCs in these areas. But this is 
significant neither in terms of its spread across UDCs nor in terms of 
the total market in the developed countries. Further, there is suffi- 
cient evidence that even at this international division of labour a 
number of counteracting tendencies have set in that limit the possi- 
bilitiesof the former. Ifthe statement they are making is simply 
that given a sufficiently long period of time a number of UDCs would 
develop an important manufacturing sector, then there is no dispute— 
in fact, it hardly amounts to saying anything. But if they are arguing, 
as it appears they are, for a major shift led by multinationals in the 
share of world industrial production which is already under way, then 
there is sufficient reason to doubt that possibility. In fact, such 
argumentation can be based only on two factors: (i) a form of inverted 
reasoning; and (ii) a neglect of all conflicts in the international arena, 
in particular conflicts between imperialism and the capitalist class in 
UDCS, ‘between imperialist nations themselves and between labour 
and capital i in: the developed capitalist countries. 

] The.i ipwerted reasoning that the Starnberg Group resorts to is 
ene in which. exceptions are taken as proof of the rule. If there has 
been a noticeable increase in the share of UDCs in world exports of 
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manufactures which is accounted for by a handful of countries, and 
in particular by five South-East Asian nations, then these are not 
exceptions that need to be explained in terms of their specific histori- 
cal experience; they supposedly prove a tendency towards rising 
manufactured exports from UDCs as a whole. If the Federal German 
experience with employment abroad does not tally with the expecta- 
tions based on a presumed tendency towards a new international 
division of labour, then this does not disprove the operation but is 
only because **the main centres of globally integrated industrial pro- 
duction looked at as a, whole diverge from those of Federal German 
companies". That is | Federal Germany isan exception and thereby 
proves the rule. If a large part of Federal German investment is 
directed towards the developed capitalist countries and not the UDCs, 
it does not dispute the argument of the Starnberg Group but is a 
reflection of the reaction to the advance of the new international 
division of labour. Finally, if textiles are the only case that corresponds 
at all to the tendency’ towards such a division, this is not because of 
the specific character; of this industry, but only shows that it has to 
be true elsewhere as well. 

The methodological weakness lies in stretching what is cetris 
paribus a possibility in the international economy, or a mere truism, 
to its logical conclusion. But such reasoning neglects the context 
in which a logical possibility can or cannot realise itself, a context 
characterised by the existence of classes and nation states. Once 
this context is taken into consideration what emerges in the forefront 
is not the tendency towards a new international division of labour, 
but the fact that the very possibility of such a tendency results in 
greater conflict in the international arena. The attempt by particular 
multinational companies to relocate industry in the UDCs generates 
and strengthens an indigeneous capitalist class that stakes its claim 
to a share of the profits, sets up reflex mechanisms on the part 
of other capitals in the developed countries to protect their 
traditional markets (accelerated rationalisation), leads to a growing 
offensive on the part of the working class in the developed countries 
to protect their opportunities for employment, forces the state in the 
developed countries to protect domestic markets in the interests of 
the capitalist class asa whole, and so on. These developments effec- 
tively curtail to a substantial degree the realisation of what is a logical 
possibility. To neglect such developments or possibilities is to neglect 
the. stuff of which history is made. It is to analyse a hypothetical 

"world economy' which does not correspond to any knggssfemitalist 
reality. Jae 
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The quotation here and in subsequent paragraphs are drawn from Frobel, 
Heinrichs and Kreye, op cit, Chapter 2, pp. 24-50. The term *'Valorisation', 
in our view, calls for some comment. Marx, in his discussion on the value 
aspect of the capitalist labour process, uses two distinct terms, ''Verwer- 
tungsprozess'' (traditionally translated as ‘the process of creating surplus 
value’) and '*Wertbildungsprozess" (translated as ‘the process of producing 
value’). Though in a purely literal sense  ''Verwertungsprozess'" does 
not correspond to ‘the process of creating surplus value’ the basis for this 
translation appears to lie in the fact that Marx used these distinct words to 
focus on ihe crucial role of surplus value under capitalist production. To quote 
Marx: “If we compare the two processes of producing value (Wertbildungs- 
prozess), and of creating surplus value (Verwertungsprozess) we sec 
that the latter is nothing but the continuation of the former beyond 
adefinite point. If, on the onc hand, the process bc not carried beyond 
the point, where the value paid by the capitalist for the labour-power is 
replaced by an exact equivalent, itis simply a process of producing value 
(Wertbildungsprozess); if, on the other hand, it be continued beyond that 
point, it becomes a proccss of creating surplus value (Verwertungsprozess)’’. 
(Sec Karl Marx, Capital, A Critique of Political Economy, Vol 1 (translated 
from the third German Edition by Samuel Moore and Edward Aveling and 
edited by Frederick Engels), Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1978, pp 189-190). 
In more recent translations of Capital (see for example Karl Marx Capital, 
A Critique of political Economy Volume One, translated by Ben Fowkes with 
an introduction by Ernest Mandel, Penguin Books in association with New 
Left Review, Middlesex, 1976) the term ‘Valorisation’ has been coined asa 
translation of the term ‘‘Verwertungsprozess’’. While there need be no objec- 
tion to this term in itself, it needs to be noted that it can lead to a semantic 
ambiguity in the sense that it does not clearly distinguish between the process 
of producing surplus value (which is based oa wage labour) and the process of 
‘unlim ted appropriation of abstract wealth in the form of money’ (which 
need not be based on wage labour). In fact this semantic ambiguity is used 
by Forbel at al to push through a conception of what constitutes capitalism 
which by no means corresponds to that of Marx. A word of thanks is due to 
Anil Bhatti for help in clarifying this matter. 

This should not be confused with Marx's conception of the formal subsump- 
tion of labour to capital, which has as its essential features: (1) "The pure 
money relationship between the man who appropriates the surplus labour 
and the man who yields it up”; and (ii) from the point of view of the worker 
"his objective conditions of labour (the means of production) and his subjective 
conditions of labour (the means of subsistence) confront him as capital, as the 
monopoly of the buyer of his labour-power. The more completely these 
conditions of labour are mobilised against him as alien property, the more 
effectively the formal relationship between capita] and wage-labour is estab- 
lished.” Sce **Results of the Immediate Process of Production", Appendix 
to Capital, A Critique of Political Economy, Volume One, Penguin Books: 
Middlesex, 1976, pp 1025-1026. 

Refer Frobel, Heinrichs and Kreye, op cit, Chapter I, pp 1-23. 

For a useful survey of the evidence on the expoits of manufactures by the 
UDCs, see Sanjaya Lall, '*Exports of Manufactures by Newly Industrialised 
Countries: A Survey of Recent Trends", Economic and Political Weekly, 
Bombay, December 6 and 13, 1980. 

Ibid, pp 2055-2056. 

Ibid, p 2104. — ! 

See Arthur Lewis, “The Rate of Growth of World Trade, 1830-1973"', in 
Soen Grassman and Er.k Lundberg (ed.), The World Economic Order. Past and 
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Prospects, London, Macmillan, 1981, pp 11-74. 
See in this connection iV Cable, “Britain, the New Protectionism and Trade 
with the Newly Industrialising Countries”, International Affairs, 55, January 
1979, and F Wolter, “Adjusting to Imports from Developing Countries”, in 
H Giersch (ed.), Reshaping the World Economic Order, Tubingen, 1977. 
For a discussion of the effects of microelectronics on developing countries, 
see J Rada, The Impact of Microelectronics, Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1980, pp 87-102. l 
Deepak Nayyar, “Transnational Corporations and Manufactured Exports 
from Poor Countries”, The Economic Journal, Mar ch 1978, pp 59-84, 
Quoted in Sanjaya Lall, op cit, p 2105. 
Deepak Nayyar, op cit, pp 64-67. 
Ibid, and Sanjaya Lal], op cit, pp 2106-2107. 
See Frobel, Heinrichs and Kreye, op cit, pp 183-290. 
Roberto de Oliviera Campos and Raphael Valentino, “Theories of Diffusion 
and Dependency", in Christopher Saunders (ed.), The Political Economy of New 


and Old Industrial Countries, London, Butterworths, 1981, p 78. 


See Frobel, Heinrichs and Kreye, op cit. 

Fibres and Textiles: Dimensions of Corporate Marketing Str nentes, UNCTAD 
Secretariat, 1980, p 186. >. 

However, even in the: case of South Korea, only 12.2 per cent of their exports 
of textiles and apparel in 1979 was accounted for by foreign owned firms. 
Ibid, p 87. 

S Lall, op cit, p 2106. ; 

Geoffrey Shepherd, “Industrial Strategies in Textiles and Clothing and Motor 
Cars”, in Christopher Saunders (ed.), op cit, p 134-135. 

Sub- eeantracine accounted for only 1.3 per cent of total manufactured 
exports in Federal Germany. 

If Ets the volume of employment ina sector, T its turnover from domestic 
production, A the amount of goods available domestically from this sector 
and M—X the corresponding import surplus, then it follows (with all values 
applying for one year) that by definition EX A—(M—xX)/{(T/E). Frobel et al 
form the Logarithmic derivation of this identity and on that basis cstimate 
the relative contributions of the changes in import surplus and productivity 
to the changes in employment. In such a procedure the rate of growth of 
the market plays no'role in the determination of employment. 

Fibres and Textiles, op cit, p 174, 

Ibid, p 170. 

J Rada, op cit, pp 88- 90. 
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Labour Journalism in Bengal in the Early 1920's: 
A Case Study of Two Bengali Labour Journals 


LABOUR journalism as a new trend in Bengali journalism may be said 
to have emerged with the publication of the (monthly) Bengali labour 
journal Karmi from Calcutta in August 1921 (Bhadra 1328 B S). Until 
this time, other journals did publish labour news from time to time, 
but there was no journal that dealt exclusively with the world of 
labour in Bengal. Moreover, the publication of this journal was not 
merely an accidental or isolated event, designed and initiated by the 
imaginative brains of a few well-wishers of labour; this is shown by 
the fact that within a short span of three years (1921-1924), at least 
two other Bengali labour journals were also published from Calcutta. 
This growing trend of a shift in journalistic interest, coupled with the 
fact that those closely associated with these newly published journals 
were also connected with contemporary labour movements and trade 
unions, shows how labour as a subject matter was becoming increasingly 
significant both for the reading public and the society in general. 

The purpose of the present article is to trace the background in 
which these journals were born, the views expressed therein and the 
trend of thinking among these early labour journalists-cum-leaders. 
For this purpose, we shall take up two labour journals, viz., Karmi 
(1921) and Samhati (April 1923). 

At the close of the First World War and immediately thereafter 
an unprecedented wave of 'labour unrest' engulfed all the industrial 
belts in the eastern region, centering around various demands of the 
industrial working class. It led to widespread labour movements, 
mainly in the form of strikes, both violent and peaceful. These were 
often preceded or succeeded by lock-outs as well, and at times these 
two events (strikes and lock-outs) came in such rapid succession that 
the borderline of cause and effect became highly blurred. 

The nature of labour unrest, its frequency, intensity, militancy 
and coverage (industry- or region-wise) as wellas its impact on the 
contemporary political thinking and actions have not yet received due 
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attention from scholars working on labour history, though much has 
been said and written on the reverse process, i.e., the impact of 
Congress-led anti-imperialist movement on the growth of working 
class organisations (i.e., trade unions) and struggles. For instance, 
scholars and trade union leaders of different shades of political 
opinion have rightly emphasised the pioneering role played by some 
Congress/non-Congress leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai, B G Tilak, 
CR Das or NM Joshi, Dewan Chaman Lal, B P Wadia or subse- 
quently by Subhas Chandra Bose in organising the All Indian Trade 
Union Congress (AITUC) and other regional trade unions and, through 
these bodies, the Indian working class. But the other aspect of the 
relationship, i.e., how working class movements of this period moulded 
the views of these or other leaders or even the nature and direction of 
the anti-imperialist movement itself, has hardly, if at all, been posed 
or probed into. 

The need for organising factory labour with a view to amelio- 
rating their pitiable socio-economic conditions was universally felt 
and was voiced by all the well-known contemporary political leaders 
and social thinkers. There was no lack of unanimity on this count. 
Where they differed however, among themselves, was apparently on 
the path to be followed for realising their objectives. 

There was also unanimity on another score: working class 
movements should not be allowed to drift towards violent class conflict 
or to challenge the existing framework of ‘law and order’, even though 
it was admitted that the state which kept the country under subjuga- 
tion through this ‘law and order’ system was ‘‘satanic’’. The '*horrors"' 
and consequences of Bolshevik Revolution in Russia were still fresh in 
the memories of these leaders who were therefore out to *'save" the 
Indian society from the menace of class struggle and its outcome. 

Apparently, their quarrel was not with 'socialism'—a term 
newly introduced in Indian political thinking—as they understood and 
interpreted it, but against what was being practised in the Soviet Union 
since 1917. Their vision of ‘socialism’ was to be realised in practice 
not through class struggles but through class collaboration, change of 
heart, philanthropic activities, appeals to employers and to the alien 
state power, etc. This attitude stemmed from their faith and belief 
that ‘socialism’ could and should be brought about without disturbing 
the alignment or balance of class forces operating in the society. 

Since there was no basic difference of views among the early 
labour leaders, personal or group conflicts in matters relating to orga- 
nising new labour unions or capturing leadership of existing unions or 
getting nomination from the government for representing Indian labour 
in the International Labour Organisation (ILO), newly constituted 
Legislative Assemblies/Councils or in committees and commissions 
set up by the government from time to time on labour, began to gain 
momentum. Each group of leaders tried to score over the other and 
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in the process, alignment and realignment of individual leaders in 
various groups became a regular practice. Thus, while we find the 
working class desparately struggling to defend and extend its rights 
and for this purpose trying to organise itself as a class through trade 
unions, we also find each group of leaders, while extending conditional 
support to these efforts, simultaneously fighting with other groups to 
establish or retain its hold on the workers’ unions. This factional 
fight among leaders has been a regular feature in the entire history of 
the Indian working class movements ever since the beginning of trade 
union organisations. It was in this background that the labour 
journals under discussion were born. 

The earliest of these journals, Karmi, was the official organ of 
the ‘Employees Association’, one of the earliest white-collar labour 
organisations of Bengal, having 6000 members on its roll at the time 
of the journal’s publication. Its editorial board consisted of 
K Choudhury, M LC (better known as K C Roy Choudhury), 
Nagendranath Banerjee, Girindra Chandra Roy and Kshitish Chandra 
Mazumdar. All of them were leading members of the above organi- 
sation. However, its most important and influential leader, Mukunda 
Lal Sarkar, though not a member of the editorial board, was the chief 
guiding spirit behind both the organisation and the journal. Inciden- 
tally, Sarkar was one of the pioneers of the trade union movement in 
Bengal. It would be interesting to note that Karmi was published 
simultaneously in Bengali and English, the first issue of the English 
edition appearing in August 1921. 


The Editorial Outlock 


= The journal was published at a time when the working class 
movement in Bengal had reached a peak, throwing up widespread 
demands for the formation of trade unions. Labour movements apart, 
this was also the period when the Non-cooperation Movement led by 
Gandhi was poised for a final victory or defeat. The question whether 
labour movements in the country should be integrated with the current 
anti-imperialist freedom movement, and if so, in what form, was 
being hotly discussed by the leaders of the freedom movement. 
Naturally, the editorial note of the first issue, after reviewing the 
country’s political situation, indicated the role the journal was 
expected to play and accordingly formulated guidelines to be followed 
by its editorial board. l 
Its first task—the editorial reminds readers—is to propagate 
ceaselessly harmony between tradition and change, so that society 
and ‘social relations, religion and morality etc. are not affected or 
swept away by the stormy wind blowing over the entire country. 
. ". "The editorial is also alarmed at the growing conflicts between 
labour and .capital, which in its view can never restore peace and 
harmony in the society and which, unless correct steps are taken to 
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solve them, may take India too on the ominous road to Bolshevism. 
The journal therefore was to stand for peaceful coexistence of classes 
and to shun all forms of class conflicts. The editorial of the first 
issue wrote: = 


Whatever the reasons, the fact is that there is a new awakening in 
the entire country. Undoubtedly, the current world-shaking events 
are casting their shadows on the very foundations of our erstwhile 
unshakeable society. Our two chief tasks are therefore to protect 
ourselves from these external forces and to turn all our strength and 
energy inwards. The difficult task for India is to see that its 
society, religion and morality are not swept away by the turbulent 
wave of changes that is coming over and to re-establish harmony in 
the midst ofall these conflicts and contradictions, attacks and 
counterattacks. 


If we are devoting attention to the problems of labour-capital con- 
flicts, it is because they are no less vital than other problems facing 
the country. One cannot but admit that conflict between labour 
and capital has already started and nobody seems to know how to 
bring about reconciliation between the two warring factions. On 
the one hand, workers are organising themselves to fight against 
capitalists and on the other hand, the latter with the help of state 
power are trying to break the resistances of the former. Such con- 
flict or tension destroys both societal peace and mental tranquility. 
Thesocial malaise arising out of this conflict between labour and 
capital has engulfed the entire society. Since European states 
failed to pay due attention to this problem, Bolshevism has raised 
its head there and is trying to destroy everything. But as a protest 
against oppression and maltreatment from factories, capitalists and 
the society atlarge, workers are responding to the call of the 
Bolsheviks. 


Anyway, we must take all possible precautionary measures so that 
what happened in Europe may not occur in India. ... 


The world has become sick. All its institutions too, e.g., society, 
religion, trade, state power, have become rotten. Without ridding 
the society of the germs of conflict, one cannot succeed in sowing the 
seeds of harmony. This is a time when India must transmit its 
spiritual message to the outside world. ... If we want to avoid the 
clutches of death, save the world from total annihilation, then we 
shall have to propagate once again India’s spiritual message. Only 
thus capitalists will not exploit labour and the latter also will not 
face the former with the spirit of confrontation. 


Almost an identical stance was also taken by the other 
labour journal, Samhati, which was published from Calcutta a couple 
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of years later, in April 1923 (Baisakh 1330 B S), under the joint edi- 
torship of Jnananjan Pal (son of the famous nationalist leader Bipin 
Chandra Pal) and Muralidhar Basu. Though not the official organ of 
the Press Employees Association (another important union of white- 
collar press employees of Bengal), some of its leaders (including 
Muralidhar Basu) were actively associated with the journal. It may 
therefore be considered as an unofficial journal of this union. 

The first issue of Samhati published a message of greetings from 
the noted Bengali philosopher Acharyya Brojendra Nath Seal: *'I pray 
from my heart for the success of your noble efforts to settle conflicts 
between capitalists and labourers." A somewhat discordant note 
was however struck by the poet Rabindranath Tagore in his message 
of good wishes to the journal, which was published in its second 
issue. Analysing the significance of the phenomenal upsurge of the 
downtrodden all over the world, the poet indicated the growing 
changes taking place in the balance of class forces (particularly labour 
and capital) in the society: 


... The beasts of burden of modern civilisation have started shaking 
their shoulders and the men upstairs are getting highly panicky. The 
‘consciousness’ of strength which resided upstairs till now, descend- 
ed downstairs. ... 


This panic and awareness of the consequences of class struggle 
did not fail to draw the attention of the journal. Infact, the act 
of publication of the journal itself was a recognition of this awareness. 
The tone of the editorial of the first issue amply bears this out: 


Oursis alabour journal. Any discussion on labour inevitably 
brings in the subject of capital and from the view point of econo- 
mics, society is divided into broad groups of labourers and 
capitalists. But there is no rationale behind such a division in our 
actual, day to day, social life. ... 


But ours isnot an organ of any particular class or guild; it speaks 
for the working class as a whole. Naturally a question may very 
pertinently be raised: by thus organising labour, are we not paving 
the way for furthering the conflict between labour and capital? It 
is of course true that ours is a labour journal. But that is 
simply because of thefact that we are labourers. Had we been 
capitalists, our journal could have easily been considered as the 
mouthpiece of the rich. Butthat would not have altered, in the 
Jeast, the objective or ideal which this journal seeks to propagate... 


Ever since we were pulled down to the rank of labourers, we 
became, inspite of ourselves, a party to the conflict between labour 
and capital. This fact cannot just be denied. However, we must 
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never forget our basic ideal even while we are inthe midst of this 
conflict and the reason for taking up this stand is quite obvious; by 
the grace of God, it is only by following and implementing this 
ideal that we can hope to solve this problem finally. 


Before explaining what this ideal is and how, *'by the grace of 
God", it can solve labour-capital conflict, the editorial goes on to 
explain the consequences that would inevitably follow if the society 
forsook this ideal : 


It seems, the European society has ceased to follow this ideal. The 
rich, under the influence of its wealth and the worker, under pres- 
sure of acute poverty and impotent passion for revenge, seem to 
have forgotten the basic truth that both labour and capital are two 
mutually dependent appendages of the same social body structure. 
This is why we find that in Europe, while labour only wants to 
subdue capital, the latter hopes to do the same towards the former. 
The class struggle that is going on there is nothing but a manifes- 
tation of this phenomenon. 


Further, 


...We do not want our Indian society to follow this path of class 
struggle (as is being done in Europe). The entire continent of 
Europe is today. suffering from the poisonous effects of class 
struggle and we earnestly hope that this sort of struggle will not 
be seen in our country. ... 


But how is this. menace of class struggle to be avoided? 
According to the editorial: 


The present social malady is the result of various past misdeeds and 
it cannot be cured suddenly in a day. It is not a fact that the rich 
alone are responsible for the present unhappy situation; the impo- 
tency of our labouring class is also to be blamed to a large extent. 
An attitude of violence towards capital is no solution to this 
problem. We shall have to think and work hard...we must become 
strong. To fulfil this social obligation, we shall have to acquire 
strength and this can only come through solidarity. We must act as 
an organised united force. Then and only then, shall we be able 
to protest against the misdeeds of the rich. However, we shall do 
this not only for defending our own interests but also for the society 
as a whole, because we are a part of it. Should we succeed in this 
endeavour, peace and order will again return to the society. There 
is no other path. 


This strong and repeated emphasis on peace, goodwill and class 
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collaboration between labour and capital as well as abhorrence for 
class conflict, originated from the traditional class outlook of these 
labour journalists and leaders who were unable to commit themselves 
and thereby provide leadership to the new and growing trend of move- 
ments among the working class. As we have said earlier, only a 
couple of years back, Bengal had witnessed widespread and violent 
labour unrest, the like of which had never occurred before. Politica] 
leaders and social workers of various shades (other than the commu- 
nists who had not yet emerged as an organised force in the working 
class) associated in diverse ways with the ‘establishment’, did not 
fail to foresee the serious social upheaval that was likely to come 
about as a consequence of this unrest, unless working class struggles 
could be controlled and guided along a non-revolutionary, constitu- 
tional path. The Bolshevik revolution and the consequent changes 
brought about in the contemporary Russian social order, constantly 
reminded them to beon their guard. They therefore chose to follow, by 
and large, the path chalked out by the British Trades Union Congress 
under the leadership of the British Labour Party. The implication 
of Tagore’s analysis of the causes of the tension prevailing in the 
society between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have nots’ was not correctly 
realised by these leaders. 

But as the editorial notes of the two journals indicate, the 
organisers of these journals were not unaware of the signs of stirrings 
in the air. The workers’ urge to organise themselves in trade unions 
for carrying on militant struggles to realise their demands, could not 
be simply dismissed. But by associating themselves with and provi- 
ding leadership to these movements labour leaders hoped to change 
the nature and course of these growing struggles. Hence the journals 
consistently advised workers not to take the path of direct confronta- 
tion but to solve their problems amicably within the existing frame- 
work of law and order and social peace. It was not the lack of since- 
rity or genuine sympathy for the working class, but the ideological 
commitment to the traditional reverence for law and order and a 
morbid fear of class struggle that explains the temporising policy of 
these labour journals. 


The News Coverage 


. Important though they are, it is not however only the editorial 
notes or policies formulated in these journals that make them signi- 
ficant. As we have pointed out earlier, labour journalists associated 
with these journals were also labour leaders or at least aspired to be 
so, and the journals were expected to help them build up labuor orga- 
nisations functioning under their leadership, ideological as well as 
organisational. Whatever their ideology, in order to propagate them, 
organisations, i. e., trade unions, had to be started by these leaders 
and news and information regarding various types of union activities 
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and labour movements occurring at different places and industries, had 
to be published. It is rather these news items that really interest us 
because nowhere else do we get such a wide coverage of contemporary 
labour news. | | 

Thus, under the caption ‘‘Bibidh Prasanga’’ (miscellany) in the 
Bengali edition and ‘‘Notes’’ in the English edition of Karmi and 
“Labour News?! and “Notes of Month’’ in Samhati, we get a wide 
range of information on matters relating to labour and labour move- 
ments. These items are of invaluable help as source materials to 
historians studying Bengal's labour history of this period. Besides, 
there are also some very interesting articles on labour. Some such 
examples may be cited here. 

The first issue of Karmi (English edition) published a news jtem 
stating that the Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd. agreed to give recognition 
to its labour union, the Jamshedpur Labour Association, under certain 
terms and conditions which are also mentioned therein. The secretary 
of the cooperative stores (Mukundalal Sarkar) sponsored by the 
Employees Association, appealed to all workers to strengthen the 
cooperative movement launched by the latter. Incidently most of the 
early trade union leaders, including Gandhi, laid great emphasis on 
cooperative movements which, according to them, was capable of 
solving some of the most important problems facing labour. 

The speech of K C Roy Choudhury, a nominated labour member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council and president of the Employees 
Association, delivered in the Legislative Council in connection with 
his resolution for setting up an enquiry committee *'to enquire into the 
causes of recent labour strikes" in the province (between July 1920 
and February 1921), was published in full. The second issue of the 
same journal published the entire proceedings of the second annual 
general meeting of the Employees Association. The third issue 
(Bengali edition) contains an interesting article on coal labourers by 
N C Basu Mallick, one of the early organisers of coal Jabourers in 
Bengal. The English edition ofthe same issue contains news on the 
ensuing second session of the All India Trade Union Congress (at Jharia), 
and the tramway workers’ strike in Calcutta. The sixthi ssue (Bengali), 
under the news item ‘‘Strikes’’, published news regarding workers' 
strikes in Bird & Co's jute mills at Beliaghata and Garden Reach, 
North Brooke Jute Mills, Calcutta Dock, Asansol factory of Burn and 
Co., Chinsura municipality's scavengers, lawyers of Alipore (Calcutta) 
Court, etc. Some detailed information regarding a violent strike in 
Titagarh Standard Jute Mills, E I Railwaymen's strike at Tundla, 
was published’ in the seventh issue (Bengali). On the Titagarh Jute 
Mills workers strike, we get the following report: 


Recently there was serious labour trouble in the Titagarh Standard 
Jute Mill, about 4,000 workers participating in it. The situation 
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became so serious that the police had to open fire. ... On enquiry it 
appeared that the above disturbance broke out when the police 
attempted to arrest Kalicharan and Manilal, two workers of the 
mill. A European employee (?) had been dismissed from service and 
workers demanded his reinstatement. Their demand having been 
turned down, the two above-named workers attacked with sticks 
the manager, Mr Henderson, and his assistant Mr Right. Both the 
management and the police wanted to arrest them but, apprehending 
further disturbance, they could not do so. 


On Thursday last at 11 a. m., when the factory was running in full 
swing, the Deputy Superintendent of Police, Mr Murray, along 
with a platoon of armed police, was waiting outside to arrest those 
two workers, as soon as they came out of the factory. During the 
tiffin time, when all the workers came out, these two workers were 
arrested and removed to the police station, after they were identi- 
fied by a European assistant. This created excitement and resentment 
among the workers who, shouting slogans like ‘‘Gandhi Maharaj Ki 
Jai," came out and demanded immediate release of their two com- 
rades. When their demand was turned down, they became violent and 
started throwing brickbats at the police. The latter were at first taken 
aback asthey did not expect such a violent agitation. But shortly 
afterwards, one policeman fired a blank shot to scare away the mob. 
But the mob, instead of getting scared, became more violent, with 
the result that Mr Murray along with 12 policemen were injured. 
After this the police was asked to open fire. It is said that the police 
acted with restraint, resulting in the death of two, while 40 persons 
were injured. 


A similar detailed report on the incidents leading to the East 
India Railwaymen’s strike at the Tundla station (February 1, 1922) was 
also published in the same issue. 

Volume 7 of the English version (March 1922) published the 
proceedings of the First Bengal Labour Unions Conference, where, in 
his address of welcome, the chief organiser of the conference, 
Mukundalal Sarkar, explained that ‘‘...the chief business of this 
conference will be to sow the seed, which, like the proverbial mustard 
seed, will germinate and grow into the mighty tree of the Federation 
of Labour Union in this Province’’. This issue also published a very 
interesting debate arranged by the Calcutta Parliamentary Debating 
Society, the motion being ‘‘That an increase in wage to Indian labour 
is not at present beneficial’’. 

With regard to the other journal, Samhati, it is interesting to 
note that Bipin Chandra Pal, who was closely associated with it and 
in fact even suggested its name, was a regular contributor; but, 
strangely, he did not write anything directly on the contemporary 
political situation, although the tone of different editorial notes seemed 
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to suggest that they were written under his guidance. 

The first issue of this journal, under the caption ‘‘Discussion’’, 
made some interesting formulations on capitalism, capitalist system, 
Jabour and labour organisation. These themes recur frequently in the 
other issues as well. Along article on Lenin (adapted from a foreign 
journal and published serially from the ninth issue) by Keshabeswar 
Basu indicates a growing interest in Lenin and his activities among a 
section of contemporary Bengali intelligentsia. A series of heart-rending 
articles were written by Jatindra Nath Das, one of the leaders of the 
Press Employees Association and belonging to the faction opposed to 
the leadership of Hemchandra Bhattacharyya, secretary of the 
Association and a nominated (labour) member of the Provincial 
Legislative Council, on the problems and plight of press employees. 

Another series of notes and discussions relating to the question 
of recommending a suitable (labour) candidate for the ensuing Council 
election indicate the growing trend of groupism and factionalism 
among labour leaders interested in Council entry as nominated 
members. The articles (some of them serialised) by Santosh 
Kumari Gupta deserve special attention. The writer herself was 
probably the most popular Jabour leader of Bengal at that time and a 
close associate of CR Das. She was a leading organiser of jute 
workers and edited an important (Bengali) labour journal Sramik, 
published in 1924. Another interesting article by Ramesh Chandra: 
Majumdar (the famous historian) onlabour organisations in aucient 
India, published in the second issue, deserves our notice. Besides 
these and other articles some examples of news coverage under the 
headings ‘‘Labour News’’ and ‘‘Notes of the Month’’, may be cited 
here: 

1. A short report onthe second annual conference of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway (Indian) Employees Association, held on April 
14 and 15, 1923, in Santahar. Among the resolutions passed, we notice 
the following: (a) On fixing hours of work, (b) demands relating to 
leave and free railway pass, (c) employment of Indians in all cate- 
gories of service. The conference also passed a resolution protesting 
against the enhancement of salt tax by a recent order of the 
Viceroy. 

2. A short note by Jitendranath Gupta, founder of the journal 
and one of the leaders of the Press Employees Associatlon (he was also 
an employee of the Amrit Bazar Patrika, thus a colleague of Mrinal 
Kanti Basu who was to lead the union subsequently), on the genesis of 
the union. 

3. A statement issued by the residents of Jamshedpur (all 
employees of the TISCO), protesting against a recent order passed by 
the management prohibiting public meetings and even football matches 
in any open field within the township under the control and manage- 
ment of the company (about 26 square miles) The order wasa 
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logical follow-up of the stiff and adamant attitude adopted by the 
management in handling its labour strikes earlier, particularly the one 
that took place in September 1922. 

The "Labour News"! section also published information regard- 
ing strikes in jute mills, activities of the Indian Seamen’s Union, 
Jamshedpur Labour Association and other trade unions. 

The seventh issue published a list of then existing trade unionsin 
Bengal (the total number mentioned was 50). It contains, among others, 
Tramway Employees Associatian, Oriya Sramik Sangha, Howrah Labour 
Union, Calcutta Carriage and Cart Drivers’ Association, etc. It also 
published a short note on the last annual conference (May 12, 1923) 
of the Bengal Provincial Trades Union Federation, which this time 
clected Surendranath Haldar (Swarajya party leader and a close relative 
of C R Das) and Mukundalal Sarkar (founder of the Federation) as 
president and secretary respectively. 

The above is a very brief account of the origin and growth of 
labour journalism in Bengal as seen through the pages of two very 
important, but not easily available, Bengali labour journals. But even 
from this short account one can see the contradiction between what 
these labour journalists aimed at and what they actually achieved. 
Much against their own social and political outlook, much against 
their desire to organise and lead working class movements away from 
the path of confrontation with capitalist employers of labour, their 
own very limited activities ultimately went against what they stood 
for. Because working class movements originate not from labour 
leaders’ pious or personal desires but from the nature of the relationship 
labour has with capital, all talk about the spiritual tradition of the 
country, search for absolute justice, compassion, or God’s will, failed 
to keep the working class activities confined within the narrow zone 
prescribed in these journals. Within a very short period, the much 
hated, so-called ‘alien-trained’ Indian Bolsheviks succeeded in bring- 
ing out another labour journal (though in collaboration with others 
like the famous Bengali poet Kazi Nazrul Islam), through which a 
radically different class philosophy was to be propagated and at least 
a substantial section of the working class geared to the path of class 
organisation and class struggle vis-a-vis their capitalist employers. 


The author is indebted to Kunal Chattopadhyay for translating into English some 
of the relevant passages from the journals and to Uma Majumdar, of National 
Library, Calcutta, for helping him to locate some relevant materials. 


| See the October Revolution Issue (1981) of the monthly Bengali journal, 
Sramik Andolan, organ of the West Bengal Committee of the CITU. 


GOPA JOSHI* 


Forests and Forest Policy in India 


ONE of the legacies of imperialism, uniformly inherited by almost all 
of the Third World countries, is the wanton destruction of their 
forests. The modern means of transport and communication 
facilitated the expansion of empires in the colonial countries. The 
consolidation of these empires, in turn, necessitated a further spread 
of the transport and communication network in the colonies. This 
increased the demand for forest-wood. The dense forests were ruth- 
lessly felled to be used as sleepers for railway lines and paper-pulp 
for manufacturing paper. The laying of railway lines facilitated 
transport of other raw materials from the forests, such as lac, resin, 
tan-stuff and dye-stuff, ‘medicinal herbs, etc. In order to gain mono- 
poly control over the forest wealth, the rights of the local inhabitants 
had to be restricted. This was done in the guise of scientific manage- 
ment of forests. The theory that there is a basic contradiction 
between the local inhabitants and forests, and that the local economy 
is based on unscientific exploitation of the forests, has been generated 
to attain this object. It was pleaded that to conserve the forest wealth, 
the locals’ hold over their forests should be restricted to the minimum. 
Forest departements were set up to guard the forests against the en- 
croachment of the local people and to facilitate the ‘scientific’ exploi- 
tation of forests by the imperialists. 

The net result of! this ‘scientific management’ of forests is that 
today there is an acute shortage of firewood. It is estimated that more 
than 1.5 billion people use wood for cooking food and for maintaning 
essential levels of warmth at home. But fuel-wood gathering now 
requires 360 man-days annually per household in Gambia and 250-300 
man-days in Central Tanzania. In South Korea, 15 per cent of 
household income is spent on fuel. In parts of Western Africa, 
people have been reduced to ‘one cooked meal a day. In the uplands 
of Nepal, only vegetables which can be eaten raw are grown. 

The pressure on forests is so high that inthe developing coun- 
tries the existing forest area is being reduced annually at the rate of 
5-10 million hectares (ha.) in Latin America, 12 million ha. in Africa, 





*Teaches political science at Rajhans College, Delhi, and is associated with 
PIDT in forest development research. 
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4 million ha. in Asia!. Contrary to this, in the advanced countries, 
forests occupy a considerably larger proportion of their geographical 
area. It is reported that in Northern Europe, 48 per cent of the 
geographical area is covered by forests; in Eastern Europe and 
USSR it is 45 per cent. The average forest area for the whole of 
Europe is 41.35 per cent. The forest area in Northern America is 
33.3 per cent, in Central and South America itis 38.9 per cent. In 
West Asia it is only 3.4 per cent. In 1961, the total forest area ín 
Asia was 19 per cent, Africa 25 per cent and in the Pacific area only 
11 per cent of the total geographical area.? 

Besides the paucity of fuel-wood, the fast disappearance of the 
forests has resulted in the disturbance of the ecological system. 
According to an UN estimate, some 10 per cent of the world's popula- 
tion lives in the mountainous areas. But the ill-effects of deforestation 
in terms of wind and soil erosion, silting, flooding and drought also 
affect another 40 per cent of the population which lives in the adjacent 
lowlands. In India, 50 per cent of the total land area is seriously 
affected by water and wind erosion. The displacement of the fertile 
top soil is estimated to be around 6,000 million tonnes a year. In 
Pakistan, erosion affects 76 per cent of the total land area.* The 
deforestation has also resulted in serious landslides and in the drying 
up of fresh water springs in the Himalayan region creating a shortage 
of drinking water. Most of the streams have become seasonal. 

Soil erosion causes the silting of rivers and water reservoirs. 
The river beds of the Napalese Terai are rising at the rate 15 to 30 cm 
a year.* In India, the rate of erosion of the Sutlej is 150 acre feet per 
100 square miles. In the case of the Beas and the Jamuna it is 
250 and 400 acre feet respectively per 100 square miles. In the case 
of the Kosi, it has risen to 500 acre feet per 100 square miles. As 
against this, in the US A, in the Columbia river it is one, in the 
Mississippi six, in the Tennessee 12, in the Colorado 36 and in the Rio 
Grande 61 acre feet per 100 square miles of watered area. This heavy 
rate of silt flowing into the Indian rivers has drastically reduced the life 
span of river dams. The silting rate of the dams constructed during 
the Third and Fourth Plan periods has been 213 per cent higher than 
the original estimate.5 The Mangla reservoir, for example, was built 
to last for 100 years or more. But the sediment measurement after a 
few years of operation revealed that after 50-75 years the reservoir 
would become unusable.$ In terms of rupees, the annual loss caused 
by the disturbance of the Himalayan eco-system in the Indian sub- 
continent is about Rs. 1200 crores, through floods, crop damage and 
sedimentation. Rs. 10,000 crores worth of land (about seven million 
hectares) has already been lost. During the 1951-1969 period, the river 
valley projects, extension of agriculture, townships, industries, 
construction of roads, canals, power transmission lines, etc. have 
claimed another 1,836,250 hectares of existing productive forest land. 7 
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In the light of the devastating impact of deforestation, this 
paper seeks to inquire into the causes of the rapid deforestation in 
India, and to examine how and to what extent the social forestry 
programme initiated by the government from 1974-75 seeks to undo 
the ill-effects of deforestation. 

Both the government and UN agencies, including the FAO, 
agree that deforestation in the Third World is caused by popula- 
tion explosion, especially so in India which is one of the most 
populated countries in the world. The theory of the existing contra- 
diction between the inhabitants of the forest regions—mostly tribals— 
and the forests, propounded by the British imperialists, has been 
accepted by both the agencies. According to the Draft Sixth Five 
Year Plan, the purpose of extending the social forestry programme to 
tribals would thus be to convert the tribal economy based on the 
destructive use of trees, to a system in which tribals begin to take care 
of the trees.$ This approach has been further magnified in papers 
read and published by some of the top bureaucrats of the forest 
department. The most glaring example of unanimity of opinion on 
this issue is provided by the papers read by different forest depart- 
ment officials in a series of seminars organised by the Hima- 
laya Seva Sangh in Shillong, Dehra Dun and New Delhi during 
1976-77.9 

According to the FAO report: 


There are now perhaps, 200 million people living in the tropical 
forest areas and practising ‘slash and burn farming’ (shifting 
agriculture) on perhaps 300 million hectares (ha.) of forest lands in 
order to provide their daily food. In parts of South and Southeast 
Asia this form of land use occupies some 30 per cent of the officially 
designated forest area. The traditional systems of shifting agricul- 
ture, which employed a lengthy fallow period under forests to 
restore the fertility of soil, which were capable of supporting agri- 
cultural crops for only a limited number of years, have largely 
broken down. Growing population pressures, and migration in the 
forest areas by landless people from elsewhere, have forced a 
progressive shortening of the fallow period to the point where it 
suffices neither to restore soil fertility nor recreate an usable forest 
crop.1? 


On the other hand, B K Roy Burman, in his paper read at the 
aforementioned seminar in Shillong, while acknowledging that shifting 
cultivation causes soil erosion, concluded on the basis of his empirical 
studies that ‘‘commercial exploitation of forests and utilisation of 
forest products for the supply of fuel-wood, housing material and 
grazing, caused soil erosion to a much greater extent". Dilating on 
shifting cultivation, he said that there were four or five techniques of 
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shifting cultivation. The harmful effect of shifting cultivation, he 
added, depended on types of flora which naturally grow and cover the 
hillslope which is left fallow.*! 

Sundarlal Bahuguna contends that construction of motor roads 
and faulty working plans of the forest department have been among 
the causes of deforestation. To facilitate the construction of a motor 
road on the mountain slopes, first a large number of trees are des- 
troyed. Secondly, the motor road makes the forest wealth accessible 
to commercial exploitation. The rolling of logs destroys the top 
soil of the hills. High-voltage power cables worsen the situation. 
One glaring example of the construction of a motor road leading 
to the destruction of forests, according to him, is the Jajal-Gaja road. 

Bahuguna has taken the latest forest working plan 1976-77 
to 1986-87 to show how in the working plan the emphasis is on 
deforestation and not on afforestation. The working plan defines the 
inain objectives of the forest management as “‘to conserve, improve and 
extend protected vegetal cover of forests and other perennial vegetation 
over the track. ... Consistent with the above, to achieve progressively 
the maximum possible sustained yield of timber and other forest pro- 
duce and maximum possible economic returns’’. The annual prescribed 
yield of 4,314cm was tied to the raising of successful artificial 
plantation of 36.4 ha per annum. But only 2 to 4 percent of chir 
plantations, about 11 per cent of cedar plantations during eight years, 
survived. During 15 years of the plan period 1961-62 to 1974-75, in 
the Uttarkashi forest division, there has been 20 percent excess 
felling in chir working circles. On the plantation side, during the 
corresponding period, only 2,773,671 ha out of the target of 
5,451,544 ha have been planted. Most of these plantations have 
not been successful. 

Besides the felling of trees, the method of deep laceration 
adopted by contractors to extract more resin dries up the chir pine 
trees. In the Chakrata division, in 1975-76, the number of trees which 
dried up due to excess extraction of resin was so large that it was 
found unneccessary to mark trees for felling. Finally, stressing that 
the forest department is more interested in exploiting the forest for 
commercial purposes rather than for conserving the eco-system, Bahu- 
guna says that the expenditure incurred on conservation activities goes 
on dwindling in relative terms. He gives two examples to prove his 
point. Inthe Bhagirathi division, during the 1871-72 to 1875-76 period, 
the expenditure on conservation activities was 70 percent of total 
forest revenue, while in 1975-76, it was only 37 percent. In Tons 
division the expenditure on conservation work in 1975-76 was only 
9 per cent.!? 

Even K M Tiwari’s report on the effects of deforestation on the 
Bhabar belt of the UP hill districts confirms the impression that 
massive deforestation and land reclamation in the Terai was like 
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commiting an ‘ecocide’. The scale of such deforestation is often con- 
cealed by faulty data. As Kayastha points out the forest data in 
India are entirely unreliable. In many cases the actual forest land 
in India is much less than what has been shown in the land-use data. 
There have been vast discrepancies between the data given in the 
working plans and what is revealed by satellitc photography of 
Uttarkhand forests. In Uttarkashi district, for example, according 
to the working plan, 83 percent of the area was reported as forests, 
while the actual forest area is just 15 per cent.!? 

Jn fact, the forest department is yet to shed its colonial atti- 
tudes. The imperialists brought forests under their control on the 
plea of conserving-the forest wealth. The basis of our forest policy 
is a Memorandum of the Government of India issued on August 3, 
1855. This Memorandum was based on the report submitted to the 
Government of India by, Dr McClelland in 1854 suggesting certain 
restrictions on the unchecked exploitation of forests by the private 
parties. This pronouncement has been termed as ‘‘an act of far- 
sighted statesmanship and marked the first concrete step towards 
scientific conservation of the forests’’.14 This policy was further 
elaborated and its implementation further consolidated by the Resolu- 
tion No. 22F of the Government of India, dated October 19, 1894. 
The main objects of forest management, according to it, were to pro- 
mote the general well-being of the country, to preserve climatic and 
physical conditions of the country and to fulfil the needs of the 
people. | . 
To attain these objectives, it was suggested that permanent 
cultivation should get priority over forestry. The satisfaction of the 
needs of the local population at non-competitive rates should over- 
ride all considerations of revenue. Only after these needs were ade- 
quately satisfied was the revenue consideration to be emphasised.!5 
But in actual practice, the revenue from the forests has been the main 
objective of the forest management policy; the above could explain 
the dwindling forest wealth, in spite of the whole paraphernalia of 
forest administration ostensibly meant to conserve forests. The 
decimation of forests reached gigantic proportions during World War 
II when Indian forests were mercilessly used for British defence 
purposes. - As one British forest administrator admitted, the 
felling, particularly in the Terai forests, was much beyond the 
“permissible limits’ and that even such forest lots as were planned to 
have been rested for 30 years or so were cut down.!6 

The locals did not accept passively the regulation of their rights 
over the forests. They resisted the imperialist control over their 
forests. But their movements were suppressed. However, the strength 
of the movement was such that in 1908, after police firing on the 
people resisting British control over their forests at Tilari in Uttar. 
khand region, Sir John Hewett had to make a declaration at the 
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Darbar held at Bareilly on November 2, 1908, that the “Government 
has no desire to make money out of the forests in Kumaon and intends 
to spend for the benefit of the people of Kumaon.’’!7 

Today the movements waged by the people of Uttarkhand in 
U P to protect their forests bear testimony to their awareness about 
the significance of forests in their lives and their will to ensure their 
rights over their forests. Today the resistance faced by the forest 
department from the tribals to planting fast-growing species in the 
place of the original vegetation is an indication of the tribals’ dis- 
content over the forest policy. They are convinced that the forest 
policy is neither scientific, nor in their interests but serves only the 
interests of the rich capitalist class. The Chipko Movement has given 
enough evidence of the people's consciousness about the conservation 
of the forests. In fact, there is enough evidence to prove that the 
destruction of forests could be considerably reduced if the forests are 
managed by the people and are for the people. As eventhe Uttarkashi 
working plan is constrained to admit, ‘‘wherever the Oak forests were 
entrusted to the nearby villagers who were authorised to appoint their 
Chaukidars, the Oak trees have been well-protected, there has been no 
specific damage and lopping has been done systematically.''!? 

The National Forest Policy of free India was formulated in 1952 
on the basis of six paramount needs of the country. The first necessity 
was evolving a system of balanced and complementary land use. The 
second was checking the denudation of mountain regions, the erosion 
of space along the treeless banks of the great rivers leading to ravine 
formation, and the invasion of sea sand on coastal tracts. The third 
was the establishment of tree lands, wherever possible. The fourth 
was the need for ensuring progressively increasing supplies of grazing, 
small wood for agricultural implements and in particular firewood to 
release cattle-dung for manure. The fifth was the need for sustained 
supply of timber and other forest produce required for defence, 
communication and industry. And finally there was the need for the 
realisation of maximum annual revenue in perpetuity consistent with 
the fulfilment of the other needs enumerated above.!? 

In practice, the last two needs have been the main concern of 
the forest department. The maximum harm is done to the forests 
by the contractual method of exploiting the forest wealth. In spite of 
the Dhebar Committee's recommendation, the contract system has 
not been abolished, which is hardly surprising given the strength of 
the contractors’ lobby. But unless the contract system is abolished, 
the labour cooperatives, because of their weak economic power, cannot 
be sustained. The substitution of the Forest Development Corporation 
for the contractors does not improve the situation, because, in order 
to earn the maximum profit, the FDC uses exactly the same tactics as 
are employed by the contractors, e.g., low wages, import of cheap 
Nepali labour, etc. 
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The dwindling forest area and the rising forest revenue also 
underscore this point. In 1961, about 24 per cent of the Indian geo- 
graphical area was reported to have been covered by forests. Now 
only 22 per cent of the total geographical area is reported to be forested. 
According to some sources, the effective forests are only 12 per cent of 
our geographical area. The gross revenue earned by the forest 
department in 1951-52 was Rs. 253,358,000. The total expenditure 
incurred was Rs.103,111,000. In 1970-71, the gross revenue was 
Rs.1,323,708,000 and total expenditure Rs. 729,339. Thus while the 
forests are dwindling and the inhabitants are getting pauperised, the 
forest department is earning enormous revenues and is in turn en- 
abling industrialists to earn huge profit margins.?? On the forest regene- 
ration side, in 1951-52, out of 259,137 sq. km. area sanctioned under 
the working plan, 10,906 sq.km. were regenerated, incurring an 
expenditure of Rs.4,560,000. In 1970-71, out of 292,648 sq.km. area 
sanctioned for regeneration, only 13,648 sq.km. were regenerated and 
afforested at the cost of Rs.45,191,000.?! 


Social Forestry 


To diffuse the prevalent discontent in the hill regions and to 
undo the ill-effects of deforestation in the current Five Year Plan 
1978-83, stress is laid on the regeneration of forests. The main objec- 
tive of forestry development is defined as ‘‘to meet the economic de- 
mands for forest products, maintain and improve the quality of the 
environment as well as provide substantial employment, particularly to 
the poorer sections of the society". To attain these objectives, the 
development programme would concentrate on the acceleration of 
production forestry, expansion of social forestry, including farm 
forestry, and linking forestry development with tbe economy of the 
people in and around forest areas.?* 

In the plantation programme, the quick-growing species and 
long-rotation crops are to be given priority on the plea of meeting the 
increasing demand for fuel-wood, timber, pulp-wood and other indus- 
trialraw materials, The forestry development programme has been 
dividedinto two parts—production forestry and social forestry. The pur- 
pose of production forestry is to meet the raw material requirements 
of the forest-based industries. The mainemphasis in the production 
forestry programme is on planting quick-growing hard wood species 
and tropical pines. Production forestry is to be carried out mainly in 
reserved forests. 

“Social forestry will be undertaken by creating forest raw 
material resources on degraded forest areas, waste lands, panchayat 
lands, lands on the side of roads, canals and railway lines." Besides 
increasing the area under forests, the objectives of the social forestry 
programmes are to meet the needs for fuel-wood and small timber 
in the rural areas, to increase fodder supply and to protect 
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agricultural fields from wind. 

Under the social forestry programme the fast-growing species 
are to be combined with such species as are suitable at the village 
level as side-line occupations. Provision has been made to employ a 
few neighbourhood families as labourers for the plantation. The 
involvement of the Panchayats is sought by sharing with them 50 
per cent of the profit realised from the plantation on Panchayat lands. 
Grazing has to be restricted first by improving the animal husbandry 
sector and secondly, by increasing the supply of fodder. To ensure 
that the local people get employment, the services of existing volun- 
tary organisations are to be utilised. Finally, the Five-Year Plan 
envisages the linking of the forest economy with the economic deve- 
lopment of the tribal population. It should give permanent support 
to the tribal economy. The tribals may be allowed to collect 
fuel on silvicultural principles and market it for a living. The same 
approach can also be adopted for minor forest produce.?? 

" Thus, the planners, by means of social forestry, have sought to 
involve the locals in the forestry development programme. But the 
social forestry programme is to be implemented on degraded forest 
areas, waste land, panchayat lands, lands on the side of roads, canals, 
railway lines. This implies that in the reserved and protected?^ forest 
area, production forestry is to be practised. According to the 1973-74 
estimates, out of a total of 748,747 sq km of forest area, 353,310 sq 
km are reserved forests and 242,544 sq km are protected forests. 
Ownership-wise 681,500 sq km are owned by the forest department. 
Type-wise 576,894 sq km are merchantable forests and 152,777 sq 
km non-merchantable forests.25 Composition-wise, 38,506 sq km 
are coniferous and 691,165sq km  non-coniferous forests.26 Thus, 
a mere glance at the area-wise coverage confirms that production 
forestry would get priority over social forestry. According to another 
estimate, the state owns 94,30 percent of total forest area; 3.35 per 
cent is owned by corporate bodies and 2.35 per cent constitutes private 
forests.2”7 If the social forestry programme is conducted only on 
forests owned by corporate bodies and on private forests, it is difficult 
to visualise how forest development under the programme, confined to 
only 5.70 percent of the total forest area, can meet the increasing 
demand for fuel, fodder and material for side-line industries. 

Large chunks of the forests are merchantable and non-coniferous, 
but the non-coniferous forests are also more intensively exploited. 
For example, in 1975-76, while the production of coniferous industrial 
wood was 12 lakh cubic metres and of coniferous fuel wood was 3 lakh 
cubic metres, the production of non-coniferous wood stood at 96 lakh 
and 148 lakh cubic metres respectively.28 Inthe afforestation pro- 
gramme, however, the stress is only on fast-growing species, which 
can be used more as raw material for forest-based industries rather 
than helping in developing the tribal economy. 
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Herealso, the forest department has been influenced by the 
British forest policy. The programme of developing the fast-growing 
species is not only ruining the tribal economy but also'^ destroying the 
eco-system and wild life. The Bastar forests in MP are an example of 
the destruction caused by such plantations. The rate at which the 
existing sal forests are being uprooted by the Forest Development 
Corporation, with the help of bulldozers, power-chained saws, power 
winches and trucks, is such that it is estimated that within the next 
10-15 years the entire region would be devoid of forests. Pine trees, 
which aré being planted: in the place of sal trees, do not in any way 
improve the tribal economy. Rather, in the process, the tribals are 
reduced to mere wage-earners, at the mercy of industrialists.29 

In fact, both in production forestry and social forestry, the 
emphasis is on fast-growing species for a number of reasons. First, 
these species serve the purpose of providing raw material to forest- 
based industries. Secondly, the forest department earns more 
revenue from them. For example, in 1975-76 the royalty received 
from industrial wood was Rs 127 crores as against Rs 20 crores from 
fuel-wood, including charcoal. The royalty received from bamboo was 
Rs 7.62 crores, while from grazing and fodder, it was only Rs 4.40 
crores. . The royalty from minor forest produce in the same year was 
Rs 103.94 crores.?? 

Both the area and money allocated for production forestry are 
more than for social forestry. The Hill-Region Annual Plan for 1978-79, 
for example, had proposed an area of 3000 ha for planting trees 
of economic and industrial importance. In this field, actual 
plantation has exceeded the target. The whole of the Terai belt is 
to be planted with eucalyptus and paper Melbury. No reference is 
made as to how this plantation programme would help the local 
inhabitants. Regarding the civil and Soyam forests, the plan pres- 
cribes that they should be taken over by the forest department for 
scientific development, for increasing revenue and potential forest 
wealth.51 How the local inhabitants would benefit from this scheme 
has not been explained. On the other hand the social forestry programme 
that is being experimented with in the 120 acre forest land of 
Gopeshwar, with the active participation of the local people, has 
shown remarkable results.32 . 

In fact, any forestry programme to be successful should take 
into account the needs and aspirations of the local people. Only when 
the local people are taken into confidence, their needs met and their 
active participation in the forest development ensured, can forestry 
develop in India. But this necessarily requires an attack on the 
interests of the capitalists who have been the major beneficiaries of 
the current forest policy. 


1 FAO Forestry Paper, ‘‘Forestry for Local Community Development’’, Rome, 
1978, pp 5-7. 
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NOTE 


Gabriel Garcia Marquez 


GABRIEL GARCIA MARQUEZ ('the Gabo' as he is known in the 
South American continent) is the first Colombian and the fourth Latin 
American to win the Nobel Prize for Literature, the previous Laureates 
being the Chilean poetess Gabriela Mestral (1945), the Guatemalan 
novelist Miguel Angel Asturias (1967) and the Chilean poet Pablo 
Neruda (1971). Best known for his novel Ore Hundred Years of Solitude, 
Marquez was commended by the Swedish Academy for his ‘‘over- 
whelming narrative talent'', for capturing the rich Latin American 
landscapes which reflect ‘‘a continent’s life and conflicts”. 

The period in which Gabriel Garcia Marquez began to write 
was an important one for Hispanic American literature. Upto 1950, 
literature of the continent was characterised by three specific features: 
the realist-modernist duality, super-regionalism and the striving 
towards universalisation. The realist-modernist trend continued upto 
1910—the year of the bourgeois-democratic revolution in Mexico. This 
event reverberated in the consciousness of Latin American writers. 
Their ability to perceive and depict the violent reality, which the 
modernists tried to black out, made the need for realist writing 
imperative. However, literary realism in the Latin American context 
meant portrayal of peculiar problems and conflicts of the region, 
which accounts for the incorporation of the qualifying term 
‘regionalism’. The writers groped for an understanding of the Ameri- 
can situation, searching for the causes of economic backwardness and 
the misery of their people. This led to over-emphasising the antago- 
nism between civilisation and barbarism in their works. Nature versus 
civilisation became the focal point in fiction writing. Social problems 
continued to find an echo but nature was depicted as an all-powerful 
(Doria Barbara) force in their writings. 

The period from the first world war to 1950 left an indelible 
imprint on the people of Latin America. Fascism was directly 
experienced in the Spanish Civil War (many Latin American writers 
and intellectuals saw its stark reality as partisans in the international 
brigades) and the fall of the Spanish Republic in 1936 was an intensely 
felt personal loss for Latin American writers. 
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At the economic plane, the development of industry, however 
marginal, resulted in the growth of urban centres and the emergence 
of indigenous elites. But hopes of national resurgence were belied 
as the U S intervention and exploitation of the natural resources of 
Latin America advanced in a systematic manner, The situation was 
complicated by political violence and the crutailment of democratic 
rights. A false image of development of Hispanic America was 
projected contrary to its actual underdevelopment. Such naked con- 
ditions prevalent in society were bound to have their reflection in the 
works of art and literature. ; 

The shift from a regionalistic or localised view of problems and 
conflicts to a view of reality in a wider perspective, i. e., in the frame- 
work of the correlation of forces at the international plane, became 
inevitable. Writers were neither impressed nor convinced by the 
euphoria of ‘progress’ sought to be created in the continent, They 
were now able to discern the danger posed by the conditions of chaos 
and instability that engulfed their region. The threat of neo- 
colonialism became abundantly real and clear to them, particularly in 
view of the penetration of the U S economic and cultural influence in 
the life of the peoples of Latin America, The problem of Man versus 
Nature, which had hitherto dominated the literature of the continent, 
naturally receded into the background, making way for the portrayal 
of man caught in the mire of moral and socio-economic conflict. 

The situation in Colombia was particularly desperate as the 
country was being torn asunder by the stresses and strains of violent 
crises pervading all spheres of life. Art and culture were no exception. 
After The Whirlpool (La Voragine) by Rivera, Colombian literature 
was obviously on the wane. Colombia had always beena “‘bastion of 
Catholic conservatism, political traditionalism and literary purism’’. 
Its writers had been either grammarians or academicians. Barring a 
few exceptions, the country had been notorious as the source of some 
of the worst writings to appear in the continent, being dominated 
mainly by extravagantly exotic, eroticand even pornographic writings. 
In the name of realism the novel of violence held sway for some time. 
As could be expected, this literature confined itself to some superfluous, 
shallow and even anecdotal themes, -and yellow journalistic chronicles. 

The victory of the Cuban Revolution in 1959 opened a new 
chapter in the history of the Latin American people. It opened new 
vistas, aroused new hopes and aspirations. But more importantly, 
the Cuban Revolution focussed the attention of the world on South 
America, which had remained isolated, if not insulated, thus far. The 
people of the world were able to appreciate the immense potential, 
both material and moral, that this hitherto obscure continent held 
for mankind. The relatively unknown, safe and secret haven for US 
exploitation was laid bare before the world by the Cuban Revolution. 
This, in turn, increased the demand for all things Latin. American, 
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including works of literature, as the world wanted to know more and 
more about the ‘‘continent of the future". The desire to know more 
about its literary creations was roused to an unprecedented level. 

Apart from this,: the Cuban Revolution had a tremendous 
influence on the writers and intellectuals of Latin America. The 
literary world witnessed 'a definite process of polarisation between 
progressive and conservative trends. The conscious pursuit by the 
revolutionary government of Cuba of a cultural policy aimed at 
focussing attention on the neo-colonial danger and galvanising anti- 
imperialist sentiments played a catalytic role in this process. 

These.factors were mainly responsible for the literary ‘boom’ 
witnessed in Hispanic America in the aftermath of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion. The trend could aptly be described as an explosion, distinguished 
both by the number of writers thrown up and the quality of their 
works. However, much of the writings representing the ‘boom’ 
phenomenon projected rather a pessimistic view of society as it did 
not see any future for Latin America. Thus the literary ‘boom’ 
could not be called a revolutionary phenomenon in its totality. It 
could more appropriately be described as the culmination of a phase 
of bourgeois literary activity which reflected the material and ideo- 
logical crisis in the countries of Latin America. 

The most representative writers of the literary ‘boom’ of the 
1960's were Julio Cortazar, David Vinas, Mario Benedetti, Augusto 
Roa Bastos and Gabriel Garcia Marquez, thelast being the most 
outstanding and explicitly progressive writer among them. Recipient 
of many prestigious awards of Latin America—the Aztec Eagle Award 
of Mexico, the Romulo Gallegos Award of Venezuela—Marquez has 
invariably donated his award money to radical causes and Leftist 
organisations. The Nobel Prize money has been earmarked for estab- 
lishing a Leftist newspaper in Colombia. A fiery -crusader against 
Rightist military dictatorships, he enjoys a warm friendship with 
Fidel Castro. 

Garcia Marquez was born in 1928 in Aracataca (Colombia), a 
small coastal town remote and obscure. Marquez, describing his home 
town, says: '"There was a constant need for diversion. Jugglers, 
magicians and fire-eaters arrived and many things happened. The 
memory I have is of a hot dusty and violent town. The weekends 
were a regular fiesta when we virtually locked ourselves in the houses. 
On Mondays there were corpses and wounded people lying in the 
street." From a town where myth, fantasy and superstition domina- 
ted the life of young ‘Gabo’, he went to the university in Bogota. 
Later he became a journalist and travelled widely for 20 years as 
correspondent. His friends from Havana, where he was a correspon- 
dent of the Prensa Latina, remember him as a quiet and thoughtful 
person. | 

Garcia Marquez has produced six novels and numerous short 
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stories apart from his journalistic writings. The first novel, Leaf Storm 
(La hojarasca, 1955), is a sort of elegy. It revolves around a suicide 
and the revulsion generated in people towards the corpse. The author 
offers a vivid portrayal of life and the characters who played a role in 
founding and ruining the village named Macondo. The setting provided 
by the village Macondo has been repeated in two other short stories, 
which comprise the collection of stories, The Funeral of Mama Grande. 
This collection gives an impression of being fragments ofa novel. 
However, the types of character and the portrayal of the signiticance 
of events are by no means incomplete. The Macondo series culminate 
in the novel One Hundred Years of Solitude. 

Another novel, No One Writes to the Colonel, is a narrative in 
which the dignity of the colonel survives the humiliation inflicted on 
him by life. An anecdote which could occur anywhere and anytime, 
is narrated in a most profound manner. It is a wat being waged with- 
out barracks or truce by man against time. Physically the colonel 
fights old age, illness and, finally, death. The postponement of his 
death helps him to reminisce, live again through the past and live 
with dignity in the present. 

The novel The Evil Hour is perhaps the most realistic work of - 
Marquez. It offers a vivid picture of the present-day Colombia. The 
current situation is presented as the culmination of a series of events 
beginning after independence, meandering their course through the 
19th century Civil War between the conservatives and liberals. At the 
present juncture it depicts the unequal distribution of wealth and 
concentration of land in the hands of a few latifundistas. The novel 
also offers a glimpse of guerrilla warfare in Colombia. While sympa- 
thising with the revolutionaries the author also warns the guerrillas 
against a temporary ‘victory’ amounting to permanent defeat, aiding 
the consolidation of facist cliques. In this novel the author projects 
a collective hero, the inhabitants of a village, though he describes all 
of them individually as being doomed to live in darkness. 

One Hundred Years of Solitude is the definite conclusion of the 
Macondo cycle which perhaps signifies the beginning of new themes 
and new characters. The novel describes the story of the founding 
and ruining of the village Macondo and the family of Buendia. Ursula 
and Jose Buendia are cousins married to each other. They run away 
and found a village called Macondo, far away from the sea and from 
their previous home, in a region of dense forests. A number of Aure- 
lianos and Jose Arcadios (the names are repeated) and some extraordt- 
nary women, Amaranta, Remedios etc., are born there. As if in 
revolt against civilisation the Buendias behave as though no social 
morality had ever existed for them. The male members marry their 
aunts and even their grandmothers. 

For the first few years Macondo is ‘unlearned’ and youthful. 
Everything is new. ‘‘The world was so recent that things lacked 
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_hames, and in order to indicate them it was necessary to point at them 

with fingers.’’ Aureliano Buendia spends his time trying to prove that 
the earth is round without knowing that it had been discovered long 
ago. But Macondo, although it looks isolated, is not totally out of 
reach for the outside world. The foreign inventions are brought to 
the village by a gypsy tribe who had discovered a secret route to the 
civilised world. This contact with civilisation is symbolic of the link 
that Colombia and the whole of Latin America had with Europe. All 
that happens in Macondo is a fantastic reflection of what happened 
. in Latin Ameria. But the isolation of Macondo is interrupted occa- 
sionally by external forces—massacre on the train Bauanera, civil 
wars—which dragged its inhabitants to participate in them, to parti- 
cipate in national political events without their eccentric individuality. 
The rainy season, which gets prolonged to four years, reintegrates 
Macondo with the original chaos. The birth of a child with a pig’s 
tail—the result of an incestuous union between Amaranta Ursula and 
her nephew—signifies doom for the family and subsequently for the 
village. 

In One Hundred Years of Solitude the author, instead of straight 
away describing real historial events—-civil wars, the prosperity and 
retreat of the United Fruit Company, repression and massacre in 
" Bauaneras in 1928—has, through the introduction of fantastic elements, 
flying carpets, rain of flowers, resurrection of the dead etc., tries to 
convey the complexity and peculiarity of Latin American life and 
reality. Outwardly the novel develops through two major lives, where 
insulation is symbolised.by incest and solitude. The beginning of the 
Buendia family, based on an incestuous relation, repeats itself after a 
century and meets its end. Solitude, the basic feature of the Buendia 
family, condemns them to death—'*...because the family condemned 
to 100 years of Solitude does not get a second opportunity on earth”. 

The novel, apparently, is based on a plot wherein anything can 
happen (the characters die a number of times) and hence it has 
necessarily to lean on an element of the grotesque in order to achieve 
the real aim—the depiction of the peculiar, isolated and insulated Latin 
American society. Macondo is a magical territory with extraordinary 
dimensions. This feature of Latin American writing was characterised 
by the famous Cuban writer Alejo Carpentier as the ‘‘marvellous 
realm’’, where concrete dates recorded in chronicles and memory are 
transformed into a dream. It is reflected in the portrayal of nature, 
events, contradictions and complexities. This peculiar mode of depic- 
ting reality has to be seen in the context of the phenomenon of the 
so-called **magical realism” prevalent in the Latin American literary 
world. The mythical setting of Macondo has a striking resemblance 
to Marquez's home town. The so-called ‘‘Solitude’’ is symbolic of 
the isolation and insulation of Latiu America prior to the Cuban 
Revolution. The attempt to build a world in a narrow circle, in 
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complete aloofness from the outside world, is bound to end in smoke, 
a fate met by the village Macondo. The queer happenings, like dying 
several times, denotes the uncertainty, instability and insecurity of 
Latin American societies in a state of flux. Marquez, thus, is a 
‘‘fantastic’’ representative of ‘‘magical realism’’, by all reckonings 
the modern Latin American version of realism. 

The inclination in Marquez has been conditioned by his life as 
well. The first eight years of his life he spent with his grand-parents, 
whom he described as people of ‘‘imagination and superstition’’. His 
grandmother narrated stories of ghosts and spirits and of dialogues 
with dead relatives. He considers his grandfather, who died when 
Garcia Marquez was eight, as the ‘‘most important person’’ in his 
life; ‘‘since then nothing interesting has happened to me”. 

The novel The Autumn of the Patriarch has made Marquez more 
popular because of its panoramic description, political comment and 
fantastic realism. A long monologue of a dictator who is to be 
executed at the age of 123 years, it presents a prototype of the Latin 
American dictators of the last two generations— Trujillo, Somoza, 
Batista etc. He projects facts which are grotesque but real, fantastic 
and absurd but true of the Latin American continent. 

After the publication of this novel Garcia Marquez had deciared 
that he would not write till the fascist dictator Pinochet of Chile was 
deposed, but could not remain silent in the face of injustice and 
repression. Last year Marquez published Chronicles of a Death Foretold 
—a story about a bloody incident in Colombia. Itis a fictional account 
in typical Marquezian style. 

After becoming the Nobel Laureate, Marquez told a correspon- 
dent: ''I have the impression that in giving me the prize they have 
taken into account the literature of the sub-continent and have 
awarded me as a way of awarding all of this literature.” 

Jose Marti, great poet, philosopher and liberator not only of 
Cuba but of the whole of the Hispano-American continent, had once 
said: “When there will be a Hispanic American Continent there will 
be Hispano-American Literature." Marquez is an eloquent representa- 
tive of the ‘‘Hispano-American Literature”. 


VIBHA MAURYA* 


* Lecturer in Spanish, Department of Modern European Languages, University 
of Delhi. 
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Moumper Kumar, MANAGERIALISM AND THE WORKING 
CLASS IN INDIA, Sterling Publishers Private Limited, New Delhi, 
1982, Pages ix + 165, Rs 60.00 


THE GROWTH of monopoly capital in the USA and Western Europe 
gave rise to several schools of management. The school of scientific 
management was the first to emerge since the beginning of the present 
century. Frederick W Taylor had enunciated his ‘Principles of Scientific 
Management’ in the course of the First World War. Lenin had exa- 
mined the contributions of Taylor in the context of the problems of 
socialist construction in Soviet Russia. Many other schools such as the 
‘human relations school’, ‘empirical school’, ‘social systems school’, 
‘new school of management science’ and their variants sprouted during 
the stormy inter-war days of capitalism. The philosophical and theo- 
retical foundations of these schools as well as the tools, techniques and 
practices of management assumed enormous importance in the curricula 
and courses of study in' business management and public administration 
in the leading universities in the USA and other developed capitalist 
countries, especially after the Second World War. The universities as 
well as the government and private foundations in the USA were 
encouraging the propagation of these theories and practices in the 
developing countries by inducting a large number of students, by 
helping to set up institutes of management and public administration 
in the developing countries, by training their faculties and students 
and by the contents of the courses of study. Thus, ‘managerialism’ 
was a child of monopoly capitalism. It was primarily designed to 
intensify surplus extraction from unwilling workers by conditioning 
their mind, behaviour and action through various psychological and 
sociological devices as well as by technical and organisational pro- 
cesses. However, these accoutrements of monopoly capitalism have 
been passed on to the developing countries as a panacea for the 
problems of industrialisation and development. Managers are pre- 
‘sented as professionals imbued with social responsibility. Capital is 
regarded as a factor of production. Managerial concepts, theories, 
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tools and techniques, etc., are projected as being neutral between 
different social systems. Mohinder Kumar has done an admirable job 
of unmasking the anti-working class basis of managerialism with 
special reference to industrialisation in India. The title of the book is 
closely related to chapter six. This is preceded by a couple of chapters 
examining some of the theories of management focussed on ‘‘functiona- 
lism, marginalism and behaviouralism’’. The other chapters are 
devoted to the development of business organisations and their 
‘“professionalisation’’ in India. There are two appendices, one dealing 
with management in socialist societies and the other containing 
selected readings. Mohinder Kumar has given illuminating footnotes 
and commentaries on the contents of relevant source material which 
readers will find extremely useful. 


Image and Reality 


According to the proponents of managerialism, management is 
to concern itself with ‘‘extracting optimum performance" from the 
system by a judicious choice of means to attain stated ends. Manage- 
ment is therefore regarded as a ‘‘performance-oriented’’ know-how 
and the task of the manager is to adapt the controllable variables to 
the ‘‘environmental constraints on the system". The focus of manage- 
ment is on socio-economic activity asit is taking placeat a given point 
of time. It employs techniques for **optimisation of human and physi- 
cal resources without getting bogged down by the ethics of the 
results". Managers claim that they ‘‘avoid value judgements and are 
away from ideological dogmas and isms". Management is said to 
exploit the natural resources in *'all systems’’. The relations between 
men working in economic enterprises are assumed to be ‘‘completely 
independent of the modes of production and distribution of profits’’. 
""Management- worker relationship is bound to be the same regardless 
of the surplus appropriation mechanism, ownership of legal title, the 
mode of selection of management and whom it is responsible to.” 
Essentially, therefore, managerialism is regarded as ‘‘a pragmatic 
approach of optimising the performance of man-machine systems'' and 
is Claimed to be an “‘apolitical, aphilosophical and non-ideological’’ 
means of ensuring growth of all economic enterprises. Management 
assumes the *'permanency of the existing modes of production and 
property relations". Management methods are therefore geared to- 
wards *'maintaining the system rather than changing it’’. The ideology 
behind managerialism is conditioned by the social pressures of ruling 
classes to prevent a discussion on the social foundations of the exis- 
ting production relations. 

Flowing from the thumb-nail sketch of what is regarded as the 
role of the manager under managerialism, Mohinder Kumar has out- 
lined the following as the essential ingredients of ‘managerialism.’ 
First, personal initiative and achievement motivation are the main 
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driving forces in material progress of society. Secondly, skilled and 
motivated managers are required to control the various divisions of 
activities implied in industrialisation. Thirdly, organisational control 
by management is a critical input for productive activity. Successful 
industrialisation depends on managerial performance. Fourthly, 
management is to ensure harmony out of the hierachical pattern of 
authority in industrial bureaucracies. Fifthly, perfect equality is 
impossible and undesirable. Radical changes are destructive to 
industrialisation. Sixthly, due to dispersal of shareholding, power is 
no longer exercised by owners but by highly skilled managers and the 
technostructure. Finally, with the emergence of a professional middle 
class, no bipolar class analysis is possible, 

Thus, management is accorded the most crucial and central 
place in industrial activity. The superior skill of professional 
managers is adduced as the justification for the prominence given to 
managers in the industrial system. In this context, professional 
managers are made to appear as the real controllers of business. 
Shareholders are relegated to the background. The concept of a 
‘soulful corporation’ is advanced to create the image that management 
is imbued with social responsibility rather than acting as agents of 
capitalists whose primary concern is profit maximisation. The plough- 
back of profit to finance long-term growth is cited as a social concern 
for the future as opposed to the shareholders’ concern for quick 
profits. Besides, by projecting the manager as the centre of decision- 
making, managerialism makes class conflict appear as irrelevant, class 
consciousness as obstructive and dynamic changes in the system as 
destructive. Moreover, by playing down the contradiction between 
social production and private appropriation, which is the basis of 
class conflict in capitalist societies, the convergence theorists of "'post- 
industrial society"? have emphasised the universality of managerialism 
as if it were neutral between social systems. 

Mohinder Kumar has refuted these claims by exposing the real 
face of managerialism, He has addressed himself to the basic ques- 
tion of wheather diffusion of ownership results in devolution of real 
power in the hands of professional managers. Even the most popular 
apologists of monopoly capital like Peter Drucker lament that corpo- 
rate management can never afford to become the leading elite or even 
the most powerful of the leading elite. According to them, the sons 
and daughters of the traditional power elite are anchored in positions 
of power. They have only assumed different titles. Under modern 
conditions, majority ownership is not necessary for enjoying a con- 
trolling interest in corporate business. About 10 per cent of ownership 
is enough for effective control. Interlocking directorships will enable 
owners to control the destinies of a whole range of corporate entities 
and satisfy their drive for accumulation, concentration and centrali- 
sation. Mohinder Kumar maintains that the argument of dispersion 
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of powers among managers or the technostructure is misplaced because 
top management which is rarely professional is omnipotent. By using 
various control devices they make the specialists at lower levels 
conform to broad policy guidelines laid down by them. Growth 
strategies are chalked out by top management. Most of the managers 
and engineers work in staff positions and in narrowly specialised areas. 
Hence they have little impact on the interaction of the business 
organisation with socio-economic environments. 

In fact, the entire question of control is confused by a preoccu- 
pation with authority at the expense of power. Managers exercise 
only authority delegated to them by the controlling interests. The 
functions and interests of capital do not change with the so-called 
decomposition of capital. Researches confined to the morphology of 
organisations tend to ignore the structure of power and interests. The 
dynamics of capitalist exploitation do not therefore change with 
"professionalisation' of management. Real appropriation of the 
surplus generated in business activities is the prerogative of top 
management and owners and legalistic interpretation of property may 
not yield the key to the understanding of business power. 

In reality both owners and managers are engaged in extracting 
maximum surplus from workers and appropriating it to the advantage 
of capital. Plough-back of profit does not affect the real interests 
of capital. Appreciation of share value (wealth) due to plough-back 
of profit cannot be distinguished from the traditional drive for divi- 
dend maximisation. The owners also play a decisive role in designing - 
the strategy for growth. 

Mohinder Kumar has endorsed the views of many management 
thinkers, who have made it explicit that management theory is woven 
around the philosophies of private property, free market, competition, 
profit as a reward and leadership. The status quo orientation of 
managerialism is meant to preserve the continuance of the capitalist 
mode of production and class society. The concern of a manager is 
to advocate a thesis of class consensus, to deny the reality of class 
conflict and to promote industrial harmony. The suspension of class 
conflict is the very essence of all managerial exercises so that the 
crisis of capitalism can be avoided and the existing mode of production 
perpetuated. The effort is to deny and subvert the historical develop- 
ment of material forces in order to prevent the ushering in of a more 
rational production system which overcomes the class antagonism 
inherent in the capitalist mode of production. Managerialists turn 
"the divorce between ownership and contro]" into an anti-working 
class doctrine. Professionalisation of management is but a ploy to 
overcome the resistance of workers through subtle methods. 

The big business and multinational corporations operating in 
India have been promoting managerialism to blunt the consciousness 
of the working class and wean them away from militant opposition to 
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their nefarious.schemes of intensified exploitation. Most ofthe indus- 
trial giants in India owe their origin to mercantile, money-lending 
and feudal and semi-feudal traditions. But their financial power has 
enabled them to extend their tentacles in several spheres of industrial 
and commercial activities which opened up after the First World War 
and especially after independence. Foreign capital which was engaged 
in extractive industries and enclave-type of activities, was allowed to 
continue its operations. in independent India. Many multinational 
corporations have spread their activities by exploiting the **technolo- 
gical parasitism’’ behind the programmes of industrialisation. Self- 
reliant entrepreneurs are few and far between. Consequently, a few 
national and international giants dominate the industrial scene. For 
every rupee of equity capital, they control ten rupees of assets. 

Paucity of managerial talent enabled the large industrial houses 
and multinational corporations to controla wide variety of business 
activities in India. The form of industrial organisation that emerged 
was called the ‘managing agency sytem’. Strangely, the abolition of 
this system in 1970 was characterised as ‘professionalisation’ of 
management. Indian bureaucrats were installed in. managerial posi- 
tions in the expanding public sector. The portals of public sector 
management were also open to some leading lights from Indian 
business and foreign monopoly houses. The corporate sector in India 
did not pay attention to the path of self-reliance based on indigenously 
developed technology. Nor did it care to direct its productive effort 
to the mass of the domestic consumers. In fact, development strategy, 
income distribution policy and fiscal policy have gradually eroded the 
real incomes and purchasing power of the masses of the workers, 
peasants and middle income groups. Corporate activity Was accor- 
dingly oriented towards the conspicuous consumtion of upper-income 
brackets whose buying power had been strengthened by sources of 
black money. Export-led strategy was also found necessary to com- 
pensate for the shrinkage of the domestic market. 

Mohinder Kumar has viewed managerialism in India against 
this background and development. First, what is called professional 
management is more wedded to aggressive marketing than to produc- 
tion. They are more inclined to profit by monopolisation of licences, 
quotas, permits and fiscal concessions than to organise production 
and utilise capacities to lower. costs of production. Secondly, 'anti- 
monopoly’ measures like the MRTP Act and FERA have proved to 
-be more political gimmicks than determined efforts at reducing 
concentration of wealth and economic power. As ever, large industrial 
houses continue to grow faster than the industrial sector. Their growth 
rate has accelerated in recent years. Even where shareholding is 
diluted, their controlling interest is least affected. Mohinder Kumar 
has -argued that declining shares’ of shareholders is not a strong 
indication of professionalisation. Even with 10 percent shares the 
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affairs of companies can be controlled by the owners belonging to big 
business groups. Mohinder Kumar has quoted K T Merchant who 
has observed that ‘‘unless one belongs to the ‘charmed circle’ of the 
family or friends of the existing management which, more often than 
not, has only a minor share in the company, one has no chance what- 
soever of becoming a director, however competent one might be. 
Hence, the only legitimate method available to any one to crash into 
management is by buying up the requisite number of shares." As he 
puts it, the owners of big business are strongly entrenched in positions 
of responsibility and centres of control. Acquisition and merger 
drives, appointment of financial and legal luminaries at top manage- 
ment level and the traditional restrictive practices followed by 
monopolies are partly the result of so-called managerialism which is 
but a tool for strengthening the control of the tycoons. In fact, 
managerialism in India is used to project a ‘‘benevolent and socially 
responsible image of big business’’ while at the same time containing 
industrial unrest and persuading workers to succumb to wage cuts, 
banning of strikes etc. in the name of national interest. 


Pernicious Theories 


Managers, as a separate section of the technostructure, are 
required to equip themselves with social and behavioural skills to 
control “‘human machines" through ‘“‘human engineering". In a 
capitalist society, man does not produce for his own consumption. 
He sells his labour power for a wage and the products of collective 
labour are sold by the owners or corporate managers in the market at a 
price. The worker buys for his consumption in the market at a price 
determined by the market mechanism. Behaviouralism can be used 
to condition the responses of human beings both as workers and con- 
sumers. Management practice is increasingly using knowledge of 
human psychology and behaviour to extract optimum results from 
collective human behaviour. 

Elton Mayo’s Hawthorne experiment established that the basic 
nature of the human problem is psychological and not socio-economic. 
Behaviouralism overplays the subjective element in man’s conscious- 
ness to sidetrack him from objective reality. The problem of 
managing production and containing discontent of workers, who are 
the producers of surplus value, is treated as a problem of behavioura- 
lism. It is claimed that by creating an environment of cordiality, 
brotherhood and friendship between capitalists and workers the 
“irrational behaviour” of the latter resulting in industrial conflict 
can be checked. It is argued that production relations existing in 
the capitalist world are not antagonistic and that increasing production 
is merely a matter of motivating workers and improving communica- 
tion. It is asserted that there is no clash of interest between emplo- 
yers and employees and that the workers should be made to realise 
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that their interests can only be safeguarded by making the maximum 
contribution towards productivity. Why the capitalist usurps the 
major portion of the gains of increased productivity is irrelevant, and 
the behavouralist does not assign any importance to the objective 
material conditions. He is only concerned with the correction of 
workers’ perception through psychological methods. The critical, 
intelligent and conceptual faculties of workers are often treated as 
danger signals because these can activate their revolt against the 
usurpers of values created by them. Such eventualities can be 
guarded against by using appropriate methods of recruitment, selection 
and psychological testing techniques. Once selected, the worker 
should be given the right sort of stimuli to extract the expected 
response. The twin concepts of ‘job enrichment’ and ‘job enlarge- 
ment’ are regarded as solutions to the problem of job satisfaction 
and morale of workers, regarded as a strictly psychological pheno- 
menon. Counselling and group dynamics are also used for correcting 
perspectives. It is obvious that the behaviouralists treat workers as 
psychic patients who can be controlled by methods of clinical psycho- 
logy. Workers’ protests against exploitation by employers by way of 
increased working hours, payments far below their contributions 
towards productivity, their dehumanisation and degradation, etc., are 
treated as ‘mental abnormalities’. Emphasis on ‘‘similarity’’ of 
interests between workers and employers regardless of their material 
status and ownership of the means of production is the keynote of 
behavioural theories. "The workers are constantly told that employers 
are engaged in a higher order of mental labour which justifies their 
disproportionately large rewards. 

Consumer behaviour is sought to be influenced by ''rearranging 
their psychological motives". A ‘‘demand creating" function is 
emphasised in sales effort. Consumers are courted through cunning 
methods. The core of marketing is to make the consumer believe that 
what.he buys is unique. Marketing managers are equipped with 
sophisticated tools of motivational research, survey methodology, 
attitude measurement, scaling techniques, of forecasting and projec- 
tion and other quantitative methods of behavioural analysis. By playing 
with the perception of consumers, they create a need and then satisfy 
it psychologically. The consumer knows little about the product. He 
merely looks for the brand names, labels, trademarks, etc., for which 
his mind is conditioned by powerful advertising techniques. 

Thus, managerialism is' intended to generate the maximum 
economic surplus for the owners by keeping contractual rewards to 
the minimum and by enhancing sales revenue All theories of manage- 
ment are oriented to this end. Management education is catering to 
this need. Behaviouralism is one of the most powerful schools of manage- 
ment theories which pervades all departments of business activity 
like personnel, finance, accounting and marketing. Mohinder Kumar 
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has singled out behaviouralism for a more elaborate treatment because 
it brings out the class bias of managerialism most clearly. 


Management for People’s Democracy 


Mohinder Kumar is aware that, under capitalism, every advance 
in science and technology is harnessed for extracting relatively larger 
surplus value for the owners of the means of production. Extricating 
science and technology from the constraining influence of the capita- 
list relations of production has been one of the major concerns of all 
Marxists engaged in building socialism. As a handmaiden of capitalism 
managerialism and its various theories are oriented towards blunting 
the class consciousness of the working class and manipulating their 
behaviour to promote the interests of capitalists by intensifying 
surplus extraction. Whereas class struggle in the capitalist countries 
demands the exposure of the pernicious influence of managerialism, 
Marxists have been equally anxious to harness all scientific methods 
and approaches for the service of the masses of the population. Lenin, 
who was conversant with Taylorism and other contemporary theories 
of management, had suggested that a distinction should be made 
between its scientific achievements, reflecting the actual nature of 
large-scale social production, and those of its standards that were 
conditioned by the needs of capitalist exploitation. It is true that the 
socialist mode of production has called to life new forms and methods 
of organisation and management of social production that correspond 
to socialist production and differ radically in social content from 
capitalist methods of management. 

Lenin's approach to the theories and mas of the organisa- 
tion of capitalist production pervades the thinking of Mohinder Kumar 
when he sounds a note of caution not to throw out the baby with the 
bath water. Following Lenin’s advice Marxists have maintained that 
a critical analysis of contemporary bourgeois theories of management 
from positions of Marxist-Leninist science is needed— on the one hand, 
an exposure of the social and ideological substance of these theories, 
which serve state monopoly capitalism, and, on the other, a bringing 
out of the positive aspects in them, which reflect the objective require- 
ments of contemporary social production. Scientific methodological 
foundations to management theories can be provided by a materialist 
understanding of the socio-economic process. But, essentially, bour- 
geois concepts of management are based on sociological empiricism of 
the positivist brand and on the subjectivist interpretation of the 
socio-historical process that goes with it. They assume that the 
psychology of individual participants in production lies outside social 
and economic relations. 

_ Mohinder Kumar has maintained that the contradiction between 
social: production and private appropriation is the biggest bottleneck 
in the optimum utilisation of productive potential. No amount of 
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human engineering will solve this fundamental problem unless the 
means of production are socialised. By doing away with the anarchy 
of production and the market mechanism, a comprehensive programme 
of socialisation would pave the way for a rational development of 
national resources. Dynamic modelling, cybernetics, information 
theory and feedback systems could be useful tools of planning and 
management of the national economy. Even when socialisation is not 
so comprehensive or far-reaching, Mohinder Kumar would like to shift 
the emphasis from micro to macro management of production. He does 
not favour ‘‘market socialism’’. Secondly, Mohinder Kumar would like 
to strip management theories of their ‘‘circulation-based nuances’? 

Marketing, sales promotion and public relations are typical activities 
‘of capitalist management which subordinate production to the 
market. Mohinder Kumar regards production for the satisfaction of 
social needs as the most urgent task. He lays utmost emphasis on 
ending technological parasitism by purposeful R & D activities and 
organisation. The mix of technologies developed and chosen should 
conform to the resource endowments and levels of development. He 
has also suggested the organisation of technical bodies advising indi- 
vidual units in respect of standardisation of raw material, products as 
well as methods and means of production. Secrecy about technological 
‘innovations is to be discarded. Since the accent of industrial 
management would shift from market-oriented behaviour to produc- 
tion, materials management, value engineering, inventory control and 
so on would be helpful in avoiding wastage and cutting down costs. 
‘PERT/CPM, operations research etc., could also be used in saving 
time and optimising the use of scarce resources. Education of workers 
and their involvement in managerial decisions are also important. 

Distinctions between physical and mental labour should also be 
eliminated. 

Mohinder Kumar envisages a mixed economy under People’s 
‘Democracy.. Apart from developing capital goods and heavy indus- 
tries, public sector is expected progressively to take over production 
and distribution of wage goods. At the same time the state is to 
exercise social control over private production. One wonders why he 
has emphasised the need for exposing the malpractices of monopolies 
and multinational.corporations. Does he consider the continuance 
of monopolies and MNCs necessary under the pattern of economie 
structüre envisaged under People’s Democracy? 
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| _ Editorial Note 
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IN ESTABLISHING ie eats as a major. intellectual gren in the 
country, the contribution of a select band of scholars and academics 
can hardly be; exaggerated. Professor Susobhan Chandra Sarkar, 

who passed away on August 26, 1982, was an outstanding member of 
this band: Professor. Sarkar was no armchair: .Marxist. His 
commitment to Marxism led. him logically to a life-long. association 
with the communist-movement.in the country. His commitment to 
Marxism, moreover, was an, integral ; part of his.commitment to 
scholarship. He was;a dedicated teacher-and influenced’ generations 

of students not by any narrow-minded preaching, of Marxism. but by 
inculcating in them a profound regard for scrupulous and meticulous 
scholarship. One cannot - be a good: Marxist intellectual’ without 
being. a good scholar, because Marxism is not a.set of religious ” 
beliefs: or catchwords but, a' scientific endeavour to explain the 
movement of society: in,its entirety; for which even thoroughly 
anti- Marxist views and apparently contradicting facts constitute not 
uncomfortable objects to be swept under the carpet, but phenomena 
to be analysed and explained with integrity and objectivity. 
Professor. Sarkar’ s commitment was-to this endeavour; therin lay 
the strength of his impact as a Maxist intellectual. BE 

Today when, in the name of Marxism, a disdain, on the one 
hand, for the live communist movement, and, on the other harid, an | 
equally marked disdain for scholarship, for a thorough acquaintance 
with ideas; including those contrary to one's own, are by no, means 
uncommon, the life and outlook of a man like Susobhan Sarkar 
deserve, more than ever, close attention and study. We are glad 
to be able to publish' as the lead article of this issue a very personal 
tribute to the memory of Professor Sarkar by one of his distinguished 
students, Professor Barun De, the eminent historian. 

Kapil Kumar’s piece on Gandhi and the peasant movement in 
Oudh in the early 1920s is an attempt to find a solution to the 
perennial puzzle: how does one account for the undoubtedly 
enormous popularity, that Gandhi acquired within the peasantry when 
he indicated in no uncertain terms his opposition not only to 
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militant forms of peasant struggle, but indeed to any struggle on the 
basic economic demands of the peasantry? Gandhi’s opposition to 
peasant struggles against landlords and merchants is well-known, and 
well-documented by Kapil Kumar; the imprint of this opposition on 
the nature of the national movement as well as on the nature of the 
independence that came js eqeally well-known. The question is: 
how did Gandhi acquire such a large following among the peasantry 
despite this? Oudh inthe 1920s is a particularly apt place for 
looking for an answer to this question, since, at the very time that 
Gandhi’s influence began to spread, the Oudh peasantry was already 
astir. 

G Thimmaiah’s piece on caste and class in Karnataka gives 
the results of an empirical study of the association between class 
status and income status, which he takes as a surrogate for class 
status, as well as between class status and occupational status. The 
data for the study are based on a State-wide sample survey conduc- 
ted in 1974-75 by the Institute for Social and Economic Change, 
Bangalore. Even though questions may be raised about the validity 
of the surrogate for class status used inthe study, as well as about 
the nature of the sample, the empirical information provided by the 
study should be of interest on its own. 

Finally, we publish two communications, by Javeed Alam and’ 
Gabriele Dietrich. Javeed Alam sees the imprint of populism in the 
theoretical framework underlying the set of important writings 
brought out recently under the title Subalturn Studies. This raises. 
basic theoretical points which need to be discussed and debated. 
Dietrich not only questions certain formulations made in an earlier 
article by Usha Menon in Social Scientist (No 110) but goes far 
beyond. It raises important questions about the attitude of the 
Left to the women's movement and critically examines certain parts 
of Engels's The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State. 
Dietrich's communication should be stimulating and provocative 
enough to give rise toa lively discussion in the pages of this 
journal. 


- o j | BARUN DE* ` 


Sen eum E , T "Qo e , : E ) 

Susobhan Sarkar (1900-1982) — A Personal Memoir 
SUSOBHAN CHANDRA SARKAR passed away, quietly, just after 
dawn on August 26, 1982, in his home at Naktala on the outskirts of 
alent: a week after his cighty-second birthday. 


Amoni the twentieth century teachers of history in our sub-con- 
tinent, Susobhan Sarkar: ‘was outstanding. He concentrated on modern 
Europe, on the social context of the development of British constitu- 
tional history and Western: European political thought; and late in 
his career, on renascent middle class culture in nineteenth and early 
twentieth century India: His lucid explication of the method of Marx 
in analysing the course of human development, his capacity to show 
forces of feudalism, capitalism and imperialism interacting with ideas 
and influencing: events, and his:awareness of ways in which these 
forces blurred, in situations where relations of production had not 
crystallised enough for sharp antagonisms between opposed forces, were 
superbly brought home to several generations of students, who left his 
classes with a firm grounding i inthe historical method of interpretation. 

A disciplined and clear-sighted human being, he was a deeply 
committed friend of the! Communist Party of India, from its origins. 
He had worked in popular fronts and organisational activities for 
diffusion of. democratic and socialist consciousness. A description of: 
all this, and a full bibliography of his books and very many periodical 
articles and reviews, till 1975 (he wrote more in the last seven years), 
may be found in some detail elsewhere;! and also in a series of obi- 
tuary notices published in 1982. For the present purpose, it is 
proposed only to spotlight some significant aspects. 

Sarkar started his academic life as, what is referred to among 
the literati-elite of Calcutta, a ‘brilliant student’ — with the informal 
summa cum laude of the redoubtable Double First Class First in B. A. 
Honours and M. A. in. History. He followed this up with a good 
Honours Degree in the same subject from Oxford. What is not so well- 
known is that, even as à student in Presidency College, Calcutta (the 
school from which he matriculated was Dhaka Collegiate School), 
where his public image! was that ofa shy, bookish scholar, he had 
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been deeply committed to social activities and influenced by political 
events. In his last article (posthumously published which he completed 
a few days before his demise)? he wrote of his part, under the leader- 
ship of Sukumar Ray, the well-known Bengali composer of nonsense 
and metaphysical verse (and father of Satyajit Ray), and Prasanta 
Chandra Mahalanobis (later Sarkar’s brother-in-law), in organising a 
‘fraternity’ of young people who endeavoured, through study meetings, 
etc, to wake the slumbering, oligarchical conscience of the once 
democratic and reformist Sadharan Brahmo Samaj of North Calcutta. 
A diary that he kept of his student years in Calcutta (1917-1923), which 
his son, Sumit Sarkar, spoke of after his demise, also shows how his 
national consciousness was being stirred by the Non-Cooperation 
Movement, as well as by the post-War popular challenge to imperia- 
lism. A nationalist to the core, he remained to the end of his daysa 
staunch devotee of the unity in diversity of Jndia’s people. 

He was simultaneously inspired by the Soviet Revolution. At 
the end of a two yearstint in Jesus College, Oxford (1923-1925), he 
was marked out as a socialist byla CPGB (Communist Party of Great 
Britain) talent scout, who quantified political opinions of the members 
of the Indian Majlis at the cnd of the 1925 Summer Term as follows: 
“ICS and IFS (pledged to support government) 20; Moderates 18; 
Swarajists 11; Socialists 5; Unclassified 12.''? A rational and critical 
exposition of nationalism as well as socialism shines through Sarkar’s 
lectures on European history, first in the Calcutta University Post- 
Graduate Department of History, (1925-1927), then as Reader in 
History, Dhaka University (1927-1932), then as Professor of History, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, and ex-officio lecturer in history in the 
Calcutta University (1932-1956), then as Professor and first Head of 
the Department of History at Jadavpur University (1956-1961) and 
finally reappointed on a Government of India special scheme for 
distinguished scholars, back at Calcutta University (1961-1967). 

His teaching of various political aspects of European history 
was what made him a legend in his lifetime. In these lectures, he 
introduced us to works of close textual analysis, by men like McKenzie 
or Maitland. He would have detested the currently snooty fashion of 
showing off the most inaccessible and recondite references, though he 
kept up with them in his own reading. He certainly brought the new 
journal of historical studies, Past and Present, which, till 1958, had 
as its sub-title, ‘‘a jouranal of scientific history’’, to the notice of 
those of us who became interested in new Marxist social and economic 
history, when it first appeared in the 1950s. In the classroom, he 
would train the students—all of them-—in the use of solid texts— 
HAL Fisher’s History of Modern Europe and Gooch’s History and 
Historians in'the 19th Century as an introduction, the Rivington 
series on Modern Europe as a companion for facts and dates, David 
Ogg's beok, Matthiez’s work on class forces and struggle in the 
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French Revolution, Fisher's Bonapartism. the digests by Hayes, 
Hazen and Katelbey; and in special papers, Lindsay on the Reforma- 
tion, George Thomson on the ancient Greeks, and Thucydides himself. 

His Marxist outlook was firm and clear, but he scrupulously 
presented other points of view. In my Fourth Year Honours class in 
1952, I wrote him an answer about the reasons for the failure of 
Charles XII (the last Bourbon) in terms of the latter's incapacity to 
adequately repress bourgeois democracy. He stingingly pointed out in 
the margin that I was thinking like a reactionary; but gave 60 per cent 
of the marks—for the consistency of reasoning, be noted! It would 
be incorrect to call Sarkar a **man of dogma". He staunchly supported 
Stalin in the 1950s, but in his.rule book, there was no room for being 
partiinost in classrooms: We were won over to his Marxism by his 
cold logic, not by any ‘dogmatic assertion of strength, nor by any 
monopoly of the syilabus or control of textbook writing. 

Continually emphasising the guiding role of social conditions 
as well as of ideas in the processes of which events were the consti- 
tutave part, and drumming into his students the narrative of 
chronological order and of significant names, Sarkar highlighted 
the onward march of progress—albeit in the manner of nineteenth 
century Whig historians like Bury or Grote, yet emphasising the main 
currents of shifts in power within salient modes, in the way that 
Acton or Pollard had done in their equally liberal books. He picked 
out and analysed the patterns of causation in high watermarks of 
Western civilisation: the European Middle Ages, the Italian Renais- 
sance, French and English developments from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century, and most of all revolutions led by the bourgeoisie 
in England and France, as well as the challenge to the bourgeoisie, 
explicated by European trade unionism, working class politics and the 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. At no juncture of these progressive 
trends did he underplay ihe suffering, immiserisation, alienation and 
obstacles to the development of the masses of mankind, which were the 
net result of feudal or capitalist civilisation in Europe. 

He chose to focus on Europe as almost a category of a paradigm 
and—perhaps somewhat contemptuously—left the teaching of Indian 
history to those, whom—in a somewhat Orientalist way—he considered 
either antiquarians or archival specialists. (Yet it should be 
remembered that his respect was very high indeed for that great 
textual scholar and ancient Indian chronologist, Hemchandra Ray- 
chaudhuri, that author of the classical Political Historv of Ancient 
India and Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History at Calcutta). 
In the 1950s it was a fashion among some of my contemporaries to 
carp—behind his back—at Sarkar’s Anglo-Saxon attitudes, often 
attributed to his Brahmo Samaj modernist milieu and values. 
He did indeed imbibe. much from the liberal democratic heritage, 
which is given the adjective Victorian, much of it from a great teacher 
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in Presidency College, Kuruvilla Zacheriah, who inspired not only 
him, but many others (like the eminent historian of eighteenth century 
India, Professor N K Sinha, or Sarkar’s own first batch student in 
Calcutta University, Hirendranath Mukherjee). But, Sarkar was no 
Anglophil. Even in the heyday of the so-called British Raj, he was 
forthright in his condemnation of imperialism as a stultifier of that 
liberal potential, which the French or Industrial Revolutions seemed, 
to historians of Europe, to open up in the early days of the Age of 
Reason. His affinities were with the world-affirmation and world- 
awareness, which became sharper among the intelligentsia of colonia- 
lised countries, as the age of Fascism became clearer in the 1930s. 
It was to be found in the social thought of another of Sarkar’s exem- 
plars, one whom he helped from the 1920s to the early 1930s in the 
routine executive organisation of Viswa Bharati, Rabindranath Tagore. 
That great poet and thinker saw in imperialism the negation of all the 
positive values that had risen in Europe in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. To Sarkar, however, an essentially Eurocentric 
socialism was the socio-cultural alternative. 

In his teaching, there was no necessarily bourgeois liberal 
dogma, but principally an emphasis on the need to learn from positive 
historical trends towards democracy, as well as from the lessons of 
their negative consequences, to assess the dialectics of causation; to 
balance and work out the extent of possibilities which had been 
inherent in a particular historical situation; and then only to judge 
upon the choices open to those who aspired to go forward, but did not 
wish to wreck the structure within which they worked. 

Sarkar's ‘‘discovery of Europe" in his classroom lectures, may 
also have been, in part, imbibed from Karl Marx's own Eurocentricism. 
The latter believed in the positive transitional force, born as it were 
in blood and mire of capitalism, on world history. However, while 
there has been a great deal of Eurocentric outlook and Westernism 
in much of Marxist studies and teaching in India, and on its own 
history, it must never be forgotten that the dialectical balance sheet 
approach, as we may call it, was a tremendous improvement on the 
panegyrics of merely Western European character and national deve- 
lopment, that is to be found in the analogies and assumptions of 
Sarkar's own elder contemporaries, such as Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Dr. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, or even Zacheriah himself. If, in 
the last decade, Indian historians of more radical hue have seen the 
weaknesses of Eurocentricism and its historical analogies, and some 
even have found it easy to reject all the positive achievments of the 
national bourgeoisie, without being able to give us any creatively 
alternative morality, then it is worth remembering the 1963 dedication 
of the first book published by perhaps the most brilliant of these 
rebels—‘‘to Professor Susobhan Sarkar, who stoked so many of our 
doubts”. 
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'.. Sarkar's interest lin the nineteenth century Bengali history— 
when, for once, it seemed to be changing points, onto the European 
“grooves of time"—is now well-known. Recent collections and their 
revised editions of many'of his articles on the Bengal Renaissance and 
other related themes testify to this. Yet, long before he wrote on those 
subjects, he had, as early as the 1930s, made a foray into the terrain 
of eighteenth century trade history—in the area of imperialist interest 
about the north-eastern and south-eastern landward neighbours of 
India. In a decade when most historians of my generation, who have 
coined a label **maritime history"! for the eighteenth century imperia- 
list inter-coastal trades, were being born, and the originator of the 
*economic history of Bengal', ie, of its agrarian system and trade in 
the eighteenth century, was just beginning to work in the Archives, 
` Sarkar published five accurately researched and lucidly written pieces 
on the political economy of the English East India Company's com- 
mercial intercourse with Tibet, Bhutan, Burma and Siam, in journals 
such as Bengal Past and Present, the Journal of the Burma Oriental 
Research Society, the Proceedings of the Indian H istorical Records 
Commission, and, as early as 1939, in the Proceedings of the History 
Congress. These have not escaped the notice of Western historians 
like Schuyler Cammann or Alistair Lamb who renewed historical 
interest in Himalayan studies in the age of Tibetan integration into 
the People's Republic of China. But, it is a matter of regret that 
prolific research by Indians on the eighteenth century history of eastern 
India has chosen to ignore Sarkar's work. In the early 1970s, when 
Sarkar was forced intó retirement by anti-communist University 
authorities, his younger contemporaries sententiously observed that 
this would hardly have jbeen possible if he had not lapsed into belles- 
lettrisme, and only written polished essays on our recent cultural past. 

He once remarked to me in an uncharacteristically personal vein 
(when I was proudly accompanying him by train to a M.A. History 
Board of Examiners Moderation meeting at Burdwan University in the 
1960s) that early in his professional life, he had come to the conclusion 
that to be a good historian, one had to be either a good teacher ora 
good research worker; one could not be good at the same time in two 
full time vocations. Hé had chosen the first way, because it was the 
best one to the minds of youth. But his really serious writing was 
from the 1930s to the 1960s. 

In the late 19305, Calcutta University published two of his 
monographs—on scientific materialism, written long before the post- 
War spate of Marxology—and on Mahajuddher par Iurop (Europe after 
the Great War) in Bengali, published in 1939, before he had read 
Carr's International Relations between the Wars, and which was an 
exceptionally perceptive and clearly political account, recently 
republished by his admirers in Bangladesh. In the Second War period, 
he published pamphlets in Bengali from an explicitly communist 
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view-point (under pseudonyms such as Amit Sen and Bijan Ray—as a 
Government Education Service employee, he could not use his own 
name). Jtihasher Dhara (The Course of History) was a lucid account 
of the Marxist interpretation as it then existed, extremely influential 
among young Bengali students in the 1940s and early 1950s; Japani 
Sasaner Asal Rup (The Actual Character of Japanese Fascism) was a 
call to Bengalis in 1942 to resist chauvinistic support for Japanese war 
efforts to enlarge the ‘‘Greater Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere’’ after their 
conquest of Burma; Atmaniyantranner Adhikar (The Right to Self- 
Determination) discussed the case for the then current Communist 
Party “‘Adhikari’’ thesis about the correct nationality policy, which 
could combat the Pakistan demand more effectively than by what 
appeared to Communists at the time to be a Hindu and capitalist 
dominated Congress. This lecture was read in 1943 to a radical Muslim 
gathering in what was then Islamia (and is now Maulana Azad) 
College. 

He was studying more and more a period Which, he believed, 
held within it the roots of the forward movement of Indian democratic 
ideas. He described recently the interaction of this with his Party 
Work: 


The booklet, Notes on the Bengal Renaissance, originally published 
in 1946, has come under much criticism, naturally from academic 
circles. I myself would have materially recast it had I written it 
later with greater leisure. This modest book after all made current 
the term **Bengal Renaissance" (instead of the Renaissance in Bengal 
or the Bengali Renaissance etc.). This term has indeed passed 
into historical usage commonly accepted ever since. Many of the 
sub-headings were introduced by my friend Mohan Kumaramangalam 
at the time of the original printing and Ihave not changed them, 
in his memory. The booklet was not meant for scholars or based 
on research, the meterial being gleaned from easily available 
secondary sources. It was not even an attempt at a Marxist analysis 
ofevents. A second intention was to provide a broad simple survey 
for students and general readers interested in the period. My 
modest claim is that these purposes have been served in however 
inadequate a fashion as it turned out to be. ...4 


The slim volume of Notes is indeed the cornerstone of Sarkar's 
tremendous reputation as a great synthesizer, periodising a mass of 
cultural information about the middle class intellectual and political 
awakening from 1815 to 1919 in urban Bengal. It was to be the only 
textbook on the subject for the first decade and a bit more after 
Indian independence (in addition to Sivanath Sastri's Bengali remini- 
scences on public affairs, Ramtanu Lahiri O  Tatkalin Bangasamaj). It 
popularised the period in nationalist Indian historiography, and 
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sparked off a vogue in critica studies of the nineteenth century liberal 
awakening, some of them iin the 1970s, critical even of Sarkar’s assump- 
tions. In this memoir, we need not go into that debate. 

Suffice it to corroborate Sarkar’s own account of the way 
the Notes were written, by P C Joshi’s (then the CPI Secretary) 
account in the Essayas. in Honour of Prof. S C Sarkar. Sarkar 
had wanted to give up British government education service 
just before the end of the War, and with his wife become a Party 
wholetimer in the Bombay Party commune (also then the central Party 
headquarters). Joshi, thinking of the education of the Sarkar children, 
Sipra and Sumit, got the Polit Bureau delay the decision. But he 
knew Susobhan Sarkar was a famous historian and the modern period 
was his speciality. I argued long with him that he knew modern 
Europe so well, he must...write a book or apamphlet on the origins 
of Bengal renaissance. We overcame his hesitation by making the 
proposal a demand from the polit bureau, and put all his ex-students 
working at the party centre and outside to press him. The result was 
his famous Notes on Bengal Renaissance, ...which won us great 
prestige and it became a text book or reference book for post-graduate 
classes in several Indian  universities.’*> 

Totting up what: he believed was the content of the 1970s 
critique of his work, Sarkar wrote in 1979: 


One main criticism has been the analogy with the Italian Renaissance. 
But an analogy is an analogy only, not a replica. Renaissance, in a 
narrow sense implying some new cultural change, has often been 
used in European history, itself. Thus we hear of the Twelfth Century 
renaissance, Or even of a Carolingian renaissance—movements 
which are not confused with or compared with the Great Renaissance. 

Again the famous ltalian Renaissance itself had its own limitations, 
known to the European historians. Instances are easily found in 
the overzealous classification of the classical past and contempt for 
mediaeval thought. ‘The Italian Renaissance was also very largely 
concerned with thé intellectual elite. I was aware of the limitations 
in our own Renaissance, though in the Notes in 1946, I omitted 
them, perhaps in ac hasty over-simplification. In the very next 
decade, before the modern criticism set in, I emphasised these in 
several essays which: are in reprints usually tacked on to the original 
booklet. The major limitations to the Bengal Renaissance in my 
opinion were three: (1) The majority of representations of our 
awakening identified progress with the British rule, ignoring the 
fact that the British held us in the strait-jacket of semi-colonial 
subjection and imperialist exploitatation. (ii) The elite in our 
renaissance were a: gulf apart from the common masses of our 
people and lived in a world of their own. (iii) The Hindu bias 


prevalent in the awakened gentlemen of our movement could not 
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but alienate the Muslim consciousness, which has unfortunate 
consequences, much to the gratification of our alien British rulers. 
The Notes highlighted the achievements of the men in our Renais: 
sance to serve as an inspiration to those for whom the blooklet was 
primarily intended. It was natural in this context to overlook the 
complexities in the actual historical situation, the drawbacks in 
the lives depicted and their shortcomings.® 


Perhaps this is not the only content of the critique. It was 
never really directed at Sarkar, by the variegated elements who made 
it, some of whom took him as the noblest and most Marxist of all 
those who see in a colonial middle class an awakening to possibilities 
and political limitations of bourgeois growth under alien and colo- 
nially exploitative imperialism, a national awakening (which actually 
further subordinated the popular masses of the nation to an over- 
determined bourgeois domination, and which was certainly built on 
the ruin of the endogenous creativity of the peasantry). 

Many of us, of course, have always been aware that ‘‘historio- 
graphical critiques" can only be a surrogate for the positive work of 
constructing an alternative compendium or digest of popular culture 
and mass ideology, in even as limited an Indian region as Bengal in 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. If such a work had been written 
even in Sarkar's last years, he undoubtedly would have critically wel- 
comed it as carrying on his efforts for writing democratic history. 

From 1932, Sarkar regularly wrote, in Bengali and in English— 
he was no alienated Anglicist and yet he had an educated all-India 
readership always in mind, often translating his pieces from one 
language to another to gain maximum readership —on the latest books 
and anthologies he was reading, on communism, democracy and also 
those intellectual challenges to socialist politics and science, which 
he considered significant enough to combat. These review articles— 
mainly in the Bengali monthly Parichaya, with whose radicalisation 
from the 1930s to the 1950s he was inextricably linked, and on whose 
panel of advisers he remained till his demise, ''disgracefully loyal" 
to the end, as he once put itin a genial letter to an Editor—are a 
record of tbe intellectual history of the Calcutta bhadraloks? contact 
with the wider world of committed socialist scholarship and 
controversy. They span English literature on socialist thought 
from John Strachey in the 1930s to John Cammett on the 
Garmsci of Turin and the Prison Notebooks, in the 1960s. They deal 
with themes such as the changing evaluation of Soviet communism, 
the attack on science and rationalism by ex-communists such as 
Arthur Koestler, and the mystification of the British impact on 
India by Nirad Chaudhuri. They represent a constant defence of the 
scientific method, and, though perhaps positivist, as befitting the 
Eurocentric Marxism of the times, are consistently demystificatory. 
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Sarkar’s approach to knowledge was completely within the 
holistic tradition of the social sciences, which Marxism inspired from 
the end of the nineteenth century. In fact, the generation of great 
college teachers to which he belonged—like Muhammad Habib of 
Aligarh, R P Tripathi of Allahabad, R P Patwardhan of Bombay, or 
Candeth of Madras—were not just retailers of chronicles, nor even 
chroriclers themselves. In an age when disciplines like political 
science or geography were still in their infancy in this country, 
scholars like these, scorning narrow specialism, taught them in 
non-Honours classes. Some of our best geographers in Calcutta 
remember how a historian like Sarkar brought the interpretation of 
maps alive for them, as an instrument for their imagination of 
socially habited spaces over time. Sarkar’s lectures on Political 
Thought in Calcutta University, and his explanation of Capital to 
his home classes of young communists left a deep imprint. Many 
Bengali students of literature and of economics owe a great deal in 
their intellectual formation to his discussions, as indeed they do to 
Bishnu Dey (scholar, poet and another socialist) who passed away on. 
December 3, 1982. These students and associates of Sarkar and. 
Dey are the ones who have done a great deal for the current 
popularity of the appreciation of the changing role of social ideas 
and institutions, of economic structures and of literary style. 

While much has been written in the last few months of Sarkar’s 
scholarly catholicity, and of his ‘‘gentleness’’, there was also a 
firmness in him which came from loyalty to Party discipline. After 
1948 when P C Joshi was expelled from the Party, and ‘the left line’ 
of B T Ranadive triumphed, Sarkar who had given shelter in his ` 
Engin Road flat to Joshi in the underground period, was, along with 
other party sympathisers and members, mandated not to keep contact 
with him. Joshi ‘‘appealed to the central committee against,... 
expulsion... (and) made carbon copies with his own hand and sent 
one copy to Susobhan to forward.. ..to the party leadership. Ina few 
days, Kalpana (Mrs Joshi, the Chittagong Armoury Raid group 
revolutionary Kalpana Dutt) came back with a one-line note from 
Susobhan, ‘I am with the party, right or wrong’. Kalpana was pained 
with the reply but I respected Susobhan more than ever for being 
that loyal.’’? 

Till his last days, Sarkar spoke of Joshi with affection, 
admiration and deep respect, as the man who, above all brought him 
into the work of the Communist Party and who tried to make the 
Party a force for research and cultural hegemony in the Indian 
national context. It was as a part of this impersonal loyalty to the. 
communist cause that when, in the early 1950s, his teacher Zacheriah’ 
retired from the Advisership to the Historical Research Division of 
the External Affairs Ministry, Government of India, and he was: 
sounded by Girja Shankar Bajpai about the succession to it, he 
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declined on the ground, as he told me, that he did not wish to work 
for:government policies (which, let us remember, included repression 
of workers and peasants) to which he was opposed. 

And yet Sarkar never flaunted his Marxism. In his Honours 
classes on Europe, he would unravel the main currents in a cold, 
detached and unemotional, yet definite and precise way within a 
framework of the trends of class struggle and bourgeois national con- 
solidation, without mentioning Marxist classics, except when he spoke, 
and that too glowingly, about the rise of socialist ideology from Bab- 
ruf, Owen and Saint-Simon, to Marx and Engels, Liebknecht, Jaures 
and Lenin. When I was first appointed, in 1958, to set papers for the 
M A Examination in History of Calcutta University, he was my co- 
setter for the Seventh Paper (of the special subject on modern Europe). 
I was to set the 1871-1891 half, he the 1892-1919 half. Raw from my 
own Oxford undergraduate training in studying the texts first-hand, 
I set a question on analysis of atext from Marx’s introduction to 
Capital, Volume One, and went to Sarkar’s Elgin Road flat to ask him 
whether I had done the work the right way. He first praised me, then 
asked me why I had found it necessary to quote Karl Marx, even in 
one line, in a question paper. Was I showing off my reading to the 
examinees? Embarrassed, I said that I expected them to read the 
classics which predicted the future as well as explained the past. He 
replied that I could just as well check on what I considered to be a 
requirement of a History M A by putting an unembellished question 
without the flourish of a prestigious quotation. Marx would get read 
without being gratuitously advertised from a position of power. This, 
after all, was what M A question paper setting was giving me a feeling 
for! This was a lesson, I often remind myself of, when fortuitous cir- 
cumstances in the 1970s created ephemeral occasions for us to 
forget it. 

In 1970, in the Jabalpur session of the Indian History Congress, 
he was elected as president of the next session, as a dedicated teacher 
and Marxist. This was really a triumph for younger radical elements 
in the Congress. Sarkar, in Calcutta, was angry with me for creating 
a confrontation about him. But he did not refuse the challenge. He 
wrote out his summation of his views on salient problems and agenda 
for Indian history—a testament equal to the best presidential speeches 
of the 1960s and hardly equalled by the new look of the next decade. 
(It will be found, entitled ''Problems of Indian Historiography’’, in 
On the Bengal Renaissance). He was ill in the autumn of 1972 but had 
recovered sufficiently to be capable of going to Muzaffarpur where he 
was due to preside, with all the panoply that the Indian History 
Congress accords to its General Presidents. But he chose not to go 
and sent his speech to be read out. I quote some sentences in this 
context: 
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It is customary for a newly-elected president to express his own 
unworthiness before the assembly he is going to address. In my case 
it will be not merely the observance of a ritualistic convention, for 
I have been astonished beyond measure by the summon which has 
called me up from my seclusion. ... I have never been intiniately con- 
nected with the Congress; though I happened to be one of its local 
secretaries as early as 1939. I have so far attended only three 
sessions in the course of a whole generation. My bare half-a-dozen 
research papers on 18th century British Indian records were pub- 
lished as far back as the thirties, and have by now, I suppose reached 
oblivion. In the fifties I took part in editing four historical volumes, 
which received little attention. Of course, I have written scores of 
historical reviews and articles, but mostly in my own language 
unfamiliar to the majority in the world of scholarship. I have been 
fairly successful as a teacher for the last four decades, but I did not 
know this is any claim to a chair of a gathering like this. Indeed 
the only reason for the great distinction brought to me seems to be 
the love and affection of my young friends and pupils who must have 
persuaded the others to whom I have been an outsider. Whatever 
the explanation might be... I assure you that the honour at the fag- 
end of my life has indeed been overwhelming. I can only hope the 
experiment will not be a dismal failure. The venue of our session, 
Muzaffarpur, recalls to me pleasant memories of the second decade 
ofthe century when I stayed here off and on with my father, a 
government officer . ... My links with Bihar are strong, our family was 
domiciled here, it was in Patna that my elder brother lived, taught, 
and died. I am glad to know that Bihar today is a promising nursery 
of young historians . ... In particular, I must apologise to the younger 
historians for not coming out, as some of them might have expected, 
with a Marxian critique of Indian history or any part of it. I have 
never felt myself competent to offer such a review, and indeed our 
evidence (and perhaps our mastery of Marxism) is still insufficient 
for the purpose. Marxian historical studies are also not that plenti- 
ful even in other lands. ... Sometimes it takes on a dogmatic form 
against which we have to guard for thesake of scientific Marxism 
itself.? 


The genuine humility and shyness of a provincial teacher facing 
the panjandrums of the central Establishment, and yet the rueful pride 
in a vocation and calling honestly maintained, shineout in these lines. 

Another aside in the Address, which as a whole would repay 
careful study by young Indian historians, deserves quotation after a 
decade which has seen the History Congress triple its membership and 
invite the baleful barbs of those in government authority who are 
entrusted, inter alia, with its support: ‘‘May I venture... on perhaps 
an... impertinent thought? The History Congress still seems to many 
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as one of the annual ‘tamashas’ in which we have been so prolific. 
Can it not be turned into something more active throughout the year? 
One way would be to organise groups of local members, perhaps in 
each university centre, with regular discussion meetings of thear own 
and periodic reports to the centre. ...”"° Several regional bodies for 
diffusion and increase of time in which historical analyses by junior 
scholars could be considered, have indeed been formed—with notable 
success in the Punjab, even in the 1960s, and in North-East India, but 
without marked results in West Bengal. One way of honouring Pro- 
fessor Sarkar now, would be to consider and revitalise his proposal. 

I have written elsewhere of Sarkar’s inspired, but completely 
unostentatious, capacity for organisation—demonstrated, for instance, 
by the way in which be built the Jadavpur University History Depart- 
ment and even in retirement after 1967. The changed circumstances 
within the Indian communist movement in the 1960s left him angui- 
shed. His writings on Antonio Gramsci from as early as 1964, his 
emphasis on the new perceptions of multi-linear paths of historical 
progress, hinted at by Karl Marx himself in the Pre-Capitalist 
Formations section of the Grundrisse, and his courageous stand on the 
rights of democratic Marxist choice in Czechoslovakia in 1968, are 
too close for us to forget that he was no factional partisan in the 
issues which have shaken world socialism. 

In his last years, he wrote less about a world which was moving 
through new experiences of a widespread diffusion of self-determined 
nationality, new alliances and alignments, no more European alone as 
they had been till Yalta, but moulded by events and locations such as 
the Bandung non-alignment policy, the Havana Conference which 
adumbrated Tricontinentalism, the new significance of revolutionary 
peasantry in Vietnam, Cuba, Mozambique, and problems of petty 
bourgeoisification, relapse into proto-industrialisation, and growth of 
informal sectors and ‘black’ labour markets among the ex-colonial 
working class, who were being immiserised in new ways by a ‘new 
international division of labour’, sponsored by neo-colonial countries 
in what they called the Third World. The alternative ideals for a new 
social order, previsaged by the Eurocentric Marxism to which Sarkar’s 
generation had hitched their aspirations, paled before the grim verities 
of the 1960s and 1970s, when in India in general (and not less so in 
Calcutta) the democratic heritage of the national movement was 
dissipated in futile squabbles within the Left movement, the founda- 
tions of which he and his generation had done so much to build. 

. -Rather, in his last years, Sarkar wrote more about subjects dear 
to the nationalism which was the core of his being: the need for 
developing the mother tongue as a medium of education; the danger to 
secularism inherent in the communalist, i e, chauvinist religious, 
interpretation of Indian history; or, in the end, about his memories of 
great people whom he had known, Rabindranath, Sukumar Ray. 
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Sipra Sarkar (who carries on his tradition of fine scholarship and 
teaching of European history, of the USSR in particular, at Jadavpur 
University) has told me that in addition to his personal memories of 
Tagore in Bengali (Prasanga Rabindranath), published this year, he had 
started putting together the reminiscences of the first 25 years of his 
life. It only remains to mention that the official honours, which 
had been his due, many years before, came too late in his life, an 
honorary D. Litt. of Burdwan University, the Rabindra Puraskar of 
the West Bengal Government, in 1981 for his old writings On the 
Bengal Renaissance. 

Through the 1960s, Sarkar, aided by his children, had 
endeavoured to build informal forums (first the Janasiksha Parishad 
and later the Marx Club), which met in his friends’ houses in South 
Calcutta fairly regularly, for intellectuals across factions to debate in 
their mother tongue, on a friendly plane, about issues in contemporary 
cultural and political life. Minutes were kept of these meetings which, 
if published, would make a fascinating record. These were small 
efforts, indeed, restricted to a city circle. But by no means were they 
elitist. If Left and democratic unity appears in the 1980s to be more 
of a possibility among all those who look back with pride on the 
heritage of the old Communist Party of India, then it is due not only 
to the indubitable ground swell from the present rank and file, but also 
to untiring efforts by people like Sarkar, who have contributed to the 
cause by their patience and catholicity, their capacity to create a 
common national discourse which placed Marxism in the forefront, in 
a humane and democratic way, and by their coupling of scholarship 
about the past with the endeavour to understand the roots of problems 
of the present. In this work of building a democratic and activist 
heritage for Marxist thought in India Susobhan Chandra Sarkar will 
be remembered in the same rank of people, as different in their out- 
look, but as similar in their welding of scholarship with national 
commitment and political consciousness, as D D Kosambi or P C Joshi. 


| Vide articles by Barun De (with bibliography of Sarkar's writings, composed 
with the assistance of Enakshi Mukherjee), P C Joshi, Chinmohan Sehanavis 
and Shyamal Krishna Ghosh, in Essays in Honour of Prof. S C Sarkar, New 
Delhi, People's Publishing House, 1976. 

2 Susobhan Sarkar, ''Sukumar Ray: Ja Maney Parhey" (Sukumar Ray: Remini- 
scences) in the Bengali monthly, Baromas, Autumn Festival Number, 1982, 
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KAPIL KUMAR" 


Peasants’ Perception of Gandhi and His Programme: 
Oudh, 1920-1922 


THE ROLE of Gandhiin the multi-class national struggle against 
imperialism has been constantly analysed by the historiographers of 
modern India. We have a heap of literature on Gandhian studies 
which emphasises Gandhi’s initiatives in resisting the colonial 
dominance. This emphasis partly reflects the hold of the Indian 
ruling classes and their intelligentsia on the national struggle. The 
initiatives on the part of the peasantry in responding to the 
Gandhian call is a subject to which few historiographers have paid 
attention and this needs further investigaticn. It is hecessary to 
note that in the field of Gandhian studies a vacuum wall persist so 
long as we do not analyse the peasants’ response to Gandhi and the 
attitude of Gandhi towards this response. How did the peasants 
look upon Gandhi? Why and how did they follow him? We have 
discussed the attitude of national leaders towards the peasants 
elsewhere.! This study is an attempt to analyse, at a regional level, 
the peasants’ attitude and response to Gandhi and his programme of 
non-cooperation—an attempt to look at Gandhi from below—and 
Gandhi’s attitude towards this response in the light of contradictions 
within the anti-imperialist struggle during 1920-1922 in Oudh, a 
talugdari region of the United Provinces in British India. 

The Non-Cooperation Movement was the first major attempt 
on the part of the Indian National Congress leadership to broaden 
its mass base against imperialism. The credit for this breakthrough 
goes to Gandhi, the originator of the movement, who was fully 
aware of the necessity to enlist the peasants’ support for the 
programmes of the national movement as visualised by the Congress 
leaders. This is apparent from his observation in 1916: *'Our 
salvation can alone come through the farmers. Neither the lawyers, 
nor the doctors, nor the rich landlords are going to achieve it.’’? 
Again,in January 1921, Gandhi told the merchants of Calcutta: 
**Swaraj depends of the agriculturists. If they do not help then 
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Swaraj cannot be attained. If they cooperate with the Government, 
then all your virtues will not help in winning Swaraj.” ? 

Gandhi was fully aware that the ‘‘zamindars would prove the 
chief stumbling block to...the Non-Cooperation progamme” and they 
**could be brought to senses if the tenants could be induced not to pay 
rent’’.+ But the crucial issues of concern to the peasantry such as 
high rents, evictions, cesses, high prices, social humiliation and 
exploitation at the hands of the Raj and the zamindars were not taken 
account of in the Non-Cooperation programme. Not only were the 
peasant issuses sidetracked, but Gandhi wrote in Young India that it 
was ‘‘dangerous to make political use of peasants and workers’’;5 and 
a year later, after the Chauri Chaura incident, he suspended the entire 
movement. This was atime when there was widespread awakening 
among the peasants and an immense pressure from below to include 
the ‘no-rent’ demand in the programme of the movement.® 

This abrupt withdrawal of the movement is understandable 
from the very fact that despite his acknowledgement of the peasants’ 
role in winning swaraj, Gandhi had offered nothing for the peasantry 
in his programme of political action. While launching the movement 
be had clearly stated that he wished to ‘‘begin with the educated 
classes".7 Thus, the Congress resolution on Non-Cooperation read: 
**And inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the classes who have 
hitherto moulded and represented opinion and inasmuch as Government 
consolidates its power through titles and honours bestowed on the 
people, through schools, controlled by it, its law courts and its 
legislative councils, and inasmuch as it is desirable in the prosecution 
of the movement to take the minimum risk and to call for the least 
sacrifice compatible with the attainment of the desired object....’’8 

Who were these classes which ‘‘moulded and represented 
opinion’’? Precisely the dominant sections and the oppressive social 
forces which did not mould opinion but forced their opinion through 
coercive acts under imperial instigation and support and then claimed 
to represent public opinion. The British depended on these forces to 
strengthen and consolidate the hold of imperialism and now the 
Congress leadership was looking to them to challenge the British. 
Obviously in both situations the dominant groups were the gainers 
and Bipan Chandra is right in averring that the national integration 
was promoted at the ''unilateral cost’’ of the peasantry.? It is 
precisely from this juncture onwards that the Congress leadership 
attempted to establish its dominance over the peasants’ initiative in 
the national struggle. 

The ‘constructive programme’ was ‘‘a success politically and 
a failure on social and economic fronts’’;!° it was successfully used 
by the Congress leadership for ‘‘tension management’’.!! The Non- 
Cooperation programme offered nothing concrete to achieve or 
struggle for, except mentioning the attainment of swaraj, and the 
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Congress leadership itself was not clear about the meaning 
of swaraj. Gandhi, who gave the catchy slogan of ‘‘swaraj 
in a year", on his own failed to spell out his exact understanding 
and meaning of the concept of swaraj. On different occasions swaraj 
was defined differently by him: ‘‘Swaraj means a state such that we 
can maintain our separate existence without the presence of English- 
men. If it is to be partnership, it must be a partnership at will’’; 12 
“Swaraj is Ramrajya’’;13 ‘*My swaraj is the parliamentary Goverment 
of India in the modern sense of the term for the time being’’;!* at 
times swaraj meant redressal of Punjab and Khilafat wrongs!5 and 
by 1922 it meant the practice of national virtues of charkha (spinning 
wheel), khaddar (handspun and handwoven cloth), non-violence and 
equal treatment of untouchables.!6 Yet, there was a promise for 
the masses—the promise of ‘‘sawraj in a year’’—a swaraj which would 
end their grievances. In fact, swaraj ‘‘was very much in the air 
and in people’s thoughts, and frequent reference was madeto it in 
innumerable gatherings and conferences".!7 On a number of occa- 
sions nationalist leaders like Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Abul Kalam Azad, Gauri Shankar Misra and ultimately Gandhi him- 
self had impressed upon the peasants of Oudh that they should work 
for the attainment of swaraj through which they could gain deliverance 
or that swaraj was the only remedy for the redressal of their grievan- 
ces.!8 The peasants’ interest in swaraj was imparting a nationalist 
dimension to their own programme for redressal of grievances. Their 
understanding of swaraj made it synonymous with self-rule and they 
believed in the Congress leaders’ assertion that swaraj, and a fast ap- 
proaching swaraj at that, would ameliorate their pathetic condition and 
that they would enter the ‘‘golden age of Ramrajya’’. To them swaraj 
meant their own rule, the end of the British raj and with it of all ins 
oppressive social forces. 

The Congress was yet to find à base in the Oudh countryside 
but the response it had from the rural areas was more encouraging 
and radical than the response from urban centres during the ‘non-co- 
operation' phase of the national movement. The credibility of the 
British and taluqdari regime was seriously challenged in the Oudh 
villages.!? Unlike in the case of the urban leaders, the attacks of the 
peasantry were not confined to the fringes and outer manifestations 
of Imperialism; besides the colonial administation, the targets of 
such attacks included the pillars of the raj—the talugdars. Quite 
distinct from the Non-Cooperation Movement, a strong peasant 
movement bad emerged in Oudh under the Kisan Sabha banner. 
Although ‘‘anterior to and indepedent" of mnon-cooperation, the 
Kisan Sabha movement soon adopted the non-cooperation programme 
along with its economic struggle. In due course 1t became difficult 
to distinguish between a Non-Cooperation, Kisan Sabha or a Khilafat 
meeting?? as the triple programme was discussed and propagated 
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from the same platform. The boycott of law courts and the promo- 
tion of swadeshi (indigenous products) was ''greatly helped by the 
activities'' of the Kisan Sabha.?! 


Class Basis of the Peasant Awakening 


Before we go further, it is necessary to identify the sections of 
the peasantry that participated in or directed the Kisan Sabha and 
Aika movements, for it was they alone who responded to the Gandhian 
call in the countryside.?? Eric Stokes applies to these movements 
the conclusions drawn by Jacques Pouchepadas and Judith Brown in 
the case studies of Champaran and Kaira that political mobilisation 
was based on the rich peasants.23 We, however, have evidence to 
suggest that the rich peasantry was conspicuous by its absence and 
that it was the poor peasantry, who, along with the agricultural 
labourers, challenged their oppressors in Oudh.?^ In Sultanpur, the 
movement was initially of landless agricultural labourers.?5 - In 
Fyzabad, the movement was given a radical turn by the ploughmen, 
landless agricultural labourers and tenants-at-will and the targets 
were zamindars, banias (traders), mahajans (moneylenders) and well- 
to-do ‘cultivators.2 In Rai Bareily, Mata Badal, the tenant who 
was instrumental in launching the first Kisan Sabha at Rasulpur, was 
an evicted tenant who paid Rs 30 as rent (his holding would have in no 
case been more than 2.5 acres for, belonging as he did to the Koyari 
caste, his rent would net have been less than Rs 12 per acre) per year.?’ 
In Pratapgarh, the members of the Kisan Sabha were poor and evicted 
tenants. Amol Sharma resorted to direct action at Chandania only 
after he had been evicted by the landlord.?8 The peasants that moved 
about in Pratapgarh, Rai Bareily, Fyzabad and Hardoi districts and 
the peasant gatherings at various Kisan Sabha and aika meetings 
numbered between 300 and 50,000 men. These could hardly be des- 
cribed as rich peasant gatherings. The percentage of rich tenants 
who paid Rs 100 or more as rent was only 2.9 of the total tenantry in 
Oudh. The percentage of those tenants who paid rent between Rs 50 
and 99, who may be placed in the category of middle tenants, was 
11.3. The percentage of those tenants who paid rent between Rs 1 
and 50 was 85.829 and I place them in the category of poor tenants. 
The demarcation line between the poor tenants and the agricultural 
labourers was a thin one as 97.9 per cent?? of the total tenants had no 
rights of occupancy and, once evicted by the landlords, they had no 
source of livelihood other than becoming agricultural labourers or 
migrating to cities in search of petty jobs. 


Gandhi’s Image 

Gandhi had in reality exercised a restraining influence on the 
revolutionary potentiality of the peasants at Champaran which might 
have erupted into militant struggles but for his intervention.*: Yet, 
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it can hardly be disputed that the image he got after Champaran was 
of a ''liberator of the peasants’’ or a ‘‘messiah who could ameliorate 
the peasants’ lot". And it was this image that made Baba Ram 
Chandra appeal to him to come and lead the Oudh peasants.?? What 
made Gandhi popular in the countryside was not his. satyagraha in 
South Africa or his undisputed leadership of the Congress but the 
association of Champaran with his name—his work amongst the 
peasants.?3 It was against the logic of Gandhian politics?^ to fight 
the Indian landlords?5 and to expect help from Gandhi in a struggle 
against the landlords and other oppressive social forces was an illusion 
on the part of the peasantry and the indigenous peasant leadership. 
Yet it is worth investigating how Gandhi’s name figured in the 
peasant movement. 

A CID officer, while reporting on the activities of the Kisan 
Sabha around Allahabad and Pratapgarh, obserbed: **The fact must be 
faced that Gandhi's word is supreme.’’3© How did this happen? The 
answer is that the local newspapers played a vital role in building up 
the image of the Mahatma and in the countryside rumour added much 
to his popularity. Both attributed to him unknown powers and quoted 
statements which he had never made. The Awadh Bhashi published 
four miracles of Mahatma Gandhi:?? (1) Àn old man in Lucknow got 
back his lost eyesight in a night by believing in Gandhi. (2) A police 
inspector arrested a non-cooperator and so a brick from the sky fell 
on his head and wounded him severely. (3) An Aryasamajist lady 
became a non-cooperator and when, against her will, her husband 
bought foreign cloth, she cursed him and so whatever he wanted to 
eat became filth. (4) A Muhammadan rais (rich man) of Lucknow 
wanted to have a dancing party against Gandhi’s instructions and so 
fire broke out in his palace. 

The Bhavishya reported a ‘speech of Gandhi in which he 
was said to have remarked: ‘‘One hundred thousand of whitemen 
would be blown away by the very breath of thirty crores of Indians.’?38 
The editor of Vartaman had several ‘‘Gandhi notes’’ printed and the 
income from these was to be utilised in the non-cooperation move- 
menft.3? At Ajodhya a rumour went around that ‘‘Gandhi was to rise 
from the river". Hundreds of peasants rushed to witness the scene 
and this resulted in a stempede.4° Similarly, a 21-foot tall figure 
dressed in white was said to have appeared in a temple and vanished 
in the garb of a little boy after disclosing that his name was on every- 
body’s lips in India. It was assumed that Gandhi had come.^! The 
CID report read: ‘‘The currency which Mr. Gandhi’s name has acquired 
in the remotest villages is astonishing. Noone seems to know quite 
who or what he is, but it is an accepted fact that what he says is so, 
and what he orders must be done. Heis a Mahatma (sacred soul) or 
Sadhu (Saint), a Pandit (priest), a Brahman (learned one) who lives at 
Allahabad, even a Deota (angel). One man said he was a merchant who 
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sells cloth at three annas a yard. ... The most intelligent say he is a man 
who is working for the good of the country, but the real power of his 
name is perhaps to be traced back to the idea that it was he who got 
bedakhli (ejectment) stopped at Pratapgarh. It is the curious instance 
of the power of a name.’’42 

In fact it was Baba Ram Chandra who had organised the peasan- 
try to offer resistance to bedakhli in Pratapgarh,^? but as he had marched 
with some 500 peasants .to Allahabad to persuade Gandhi to come to 
Pratapgarh,^^ the credit for organising the peasants has been attri- 
buted to Gandhi through rumour in the countryside. There are 
other interesting observations too. At places, Gandhi was not thought 
of being ''antagonistic to Government, but only to zamindars’’. 
The reverence for Gandhi was ‘‘undoubtedly partly due to the belief 
that he has great influence with the Government’ which led some 
peasants to say ‘‘we are for Gandhi and the sarkar (government)’’.*5 
Thus, Gandhi was looked upon as an emancipator of the peasants with 
the help of sarkar. This was perhaps a refracted understanding of the 
Champaran compromise. 

The Independent: was constrained to make the following 
observation: ‘‘It has almost become a trite saying that political 
leadership has passed from the educated class to vast rural democracy. 
The saying is strictly true. Now we have a famous Kisan leader (Baba 
Ram Chandra) making a profession of faith before an urban audience 
and challenging the emasculated children of Western culture to the 
high task of national participation and regeneration.’’46 Baba Ram 
Chandra made strenuous efforts to propagate the non-cooperation 
programme. He would tell his audience not to tolerate the zulum 
(tyranny) of district and police officials and to take to swadeshi and 
handspun cloth.47 He described the government as ''treacherous, 
tyrannical and dishonest” and would not rest ‘‘until he had driven 
the British Government out’’.48 He often referred to the government 
as phupha (uncle) and referring to the King he would say, ‘‘Bad-zat 
kafar ka badshah na man na chahiye^? (we should not recognise the 
outcast as our king).’’ His dramatic methods included the auction of 
his lungi (lower dress) proclaiming that the amount thus collected would 
go towards the construction cost of a national school.59 The Ajodhya 
conference, which was attended by nearly one lakh peasants,5! had 
assured the Congress leaders of the peasants’ support for the cause of 
non-cooperation.5? The apostles of the non-cooperation movement 
had succeeded in injecting a considerable dose of nationalist ideology 
in the villages. The political programme of the Aika Movement 
included the formation of aika (unity) to win swaraj; use of swadeshi 
and charka (spinning wheel) as Mahatma Gandhi’s raj was soon to 
appear; boycott of courts and establishment of village panchayats 
(village courts).5* This programme reflected how deep the philoso phy 
of non-cooperation had gone into villages. The more conservative 
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village folk who refused to join aika were told, or came to believe, 
that by not joining they would not get the benefits which were to 
come when Gandhi’s swaraj materialised.5^ Social boycott was 
carried against the zamindars and the bureaucracy in the form of 
nai-dhobi band (refusal of services by barber and washerman). At 
Sandila, the Sub-Divisional Magistrate could not find a barber to shave 
him.55 But the peasants opposed the move of the Congress leaders 
to form aika with zamindars in opposing the government. The former 
wanted to have aika among themselves against both the zamindars and 
the government.55 

Gandhi’s name was associated with the *'looting'' of markets and 
taluqdari property, travelling without tickets and mobilisation. At 
Fursatganj bazar (market) in Rai Bareily district, under the cries of 
jai (bail) Ram Chandra, Mahatma Gandhi, Shaukat Ali and 
Mohammad Ali, the peasants accused the banias (traders) of making 
heavy profits at the cost of the peasantry. The banias were urged to 
sell cloth at four annas a yard and flour at eight seers a rupee or else 
face plunder. The peasants were dispersed after the use of firearms, 
leaving six dead and 24 injured.?? Before the Munshiganj firing, many 
peasants believed that Gandhi had been arrested and that he was in 
Rai Bareily jail.58 Oaths had been administered to the peasants to 
reach Rai Bareily and the failure to reach was supposed to be tanta- 
mount to eating nine pigs if they were Muslims and of Killing nine 
cows if they were Hindus.5? The peasants boarded the trains at 
Fyzabad and Sultanpur railway stations, on their way to the Unchahar 
meeting, without tickets. It was reported that the peasants had 
been informed by the Kisan Sabhas *'that it was Gandhi’s order that 
they are to go” and that ‘‘they will be provided (food) in the name of 
Gandhi"'.$! There was no need to purchase tickets in Gandhi raj.® 
Shah Mohammed Naim Ata, the sajjadnasin (head) of a dargarh 
(Muslim shrine), declared himself the ‘‘king of Salon on the advent 
of Gandhi raj’’®> during the peasant movement. 

In Fyzabad it was ‘‘Gandhi’s order to loot” talugdari godowns, 
mahajan (moneylender) houses and those of well-to-do cultivators.54 
Many peasants publicly confessed to Jawaharlal Nehru of having taken 
part in the ‘‘loot of Gandhi baba’’.65 Kedar Nath, a local peasant 
leader and a non-cooperator, sat in dharna (strike) outside the 
Baskhari thana (police station) after he was assaulted by a zamindar. 
He lectured to the peasants: ‘‘...Either we shall die or the police will 
die. Make room and arrangements for food for those who will gather. 
Mahatma Gandhi willnot come but they will show their strength. 
I do not think it proper to call Mahatmaji; either he will die or 
overthrow the police. These londaharu (policemen) will see how they will 
be treated, and you will see the dropping of bomb in Baskhari.’’® 

On the other hand, his colleague, Deo Narain, after hearing the 
complaint of district authorities that the crowd was armed, removed 
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the peasants from the front of thana and made them surrender some 300 
lathies (sticks).67 Faruq Ahmed, a village faqir (saint), proclaimed: 
‘Gandhi would ascend the throne of Delhi on 15th February and three 
lakh English ladies would be distributed at the Guhana sabha 
(meeting).''69 The talk of ascending of the throne by Gandhi is under- 
standable but why the question of English ladies appeared is not at 
all clear. Isit to be discarded as a sexually motivated statement or 
was it a revengeful statement in retaliation against the treatment 
meted out to the peasant womenfolk by the landlords? Or was there 
any case involving the honour of any local woman at the hands of an 
Englishman? There is no evidence to know the truth. 

On January 47, 1921, 30,000 to 40,000 peasants gathered 
at Gubana, a village in Fyzabad district. The meeting, which was 
supposed to give the results of Baskhari affair, was now dominated by 
the Congressmen and Jawaharlal Nehru presided. The Congress leaders 
called upon the peasants to work for the attainment of swaraj and 
carry on non-cooperation. Speeches were directed mainly against the 
government and there was no mention of talugdari oppression. 
Jawaharlal told the peasants that ‘‘only by coloured clothes they should 
not believe that every person was a real sadhu and a messenger of 
Mahatma Gandhi" as the latter ‘never advises irreligious or unlawful 
acts’’.69 Sarju Pande lectured that if “‘the khufia (secret) police come 
and say they are Gandhi’s messengers they are not to be believed”. 
Ram Devi compared Gandhi’s agitation with Mahabharat war (Hindu 
epic). In the Mahabharat Draupadi’s respect was at stake and 
“Gandhi’s agitation was to maintain respect of Bharatmata" (mother 

India). Phool Chand described Mahatma Gandhi as a doctor who was 
~ suggesting medicine to cure the condition of India. In the course of 
the speeches it was suggested that the peasants should consider 
Mahatma Gandhi as their raja (king) and act on his advice. They 
were told that so great was Gandhi’s influence that a daroga (police 
inspector) returned bribes when he came to know that ‘‘Gandhiji’s 
disciples had also reached the spot’’.”° To all this the peasants listened 
peacefully but when they were asked to vote a resolution which con- 
demned the ‘“‘plunderers’’ during the agrarian upsurge, they became 
unruly and Jawaharlal, after postponing the speeches, made use of 
music played on the harmonium to quieten the peasants.71 Nehru, it 
appears, was following Gandhi's instructions as the latter had suggested 
the use of music to control **mobocracy"'.?? It appears that the enthu- 
siasm of the peasants was somewhat dampened by the sermons of the 
Congress leaders; the exuberant shouts of jai, which were raised on the 
way to the meeting, were absent on the return.” 

But the preaching of direct. action was readily followed. One 
Nageshwarlal had lectured: ‘‘The audience should be careful of the 
CID. ... If they catch a khufia policeman they should keep him in their 
custody for 7 days and should never let him go as they blame the name 
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of their Mahatma (Gandhi). Such khufia police should be shown to 
his uncle (British officer) to look into the acts of his nephew (khufia 
policeman).''7^ The preaching soon had effects. Two policemen who 
had ‘gone to report on a Kisan Sabha meeting were assaulted on 
January 29 at Baskhari.75 

To the peasantry, Gandhi was a.symbol of opposition to the 
oppressor, whosoever he may be. During the popular protest at Kara- 
hia, Brijpal Singh told the peasants: ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi would arrive at 
11 O’clock and he would regulate the Deputy Commissioner's action.?’76 
This was welcomed by the peasants with great shouts of **Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jai''."" When 660 peasants were released from the Rai 
Bareily jail on the ground that the jail was not a “lunatic asylum" 
it was rumoured in the countryside that *'...the recent wholesale 
releases from jail were carried out on receipt of orders from Mr. 
Gandhi and that further releases would be similarly arranged for’’.78 

During the Aika Movement a widespread rumour in Baharaich 
was that ‘‘Gandhi will lower the cash rents’’.79 Gandhi’s image as 
a helper of the oppressed was so-deep-rooted in the countryside that 
Farnon observed: ‘‘...Any person whether actually a disciple of Mr. 
Gandhi or not, who set up the cry of ‘Gandhiji ki jai was assured of 
a following of hundreds for the sake of excitement and thousands out 
of mere curiousity—where 'excesses would be committed by the few, 
and provided that the taluqdars were the only sufferers, condoned by 
many.''80 

The peasantry of Oudh attempted in reality to practise the 
theoretical swaraj of Congressmen by raising parallel administration 
in the countryside. In Fyzabad, Sultanpur and Sitapur districts, 
peasants established their own swaraj by taking over the village | 
administration in some villages.84 They appointed officials, such as 
deputy commissioner, daroga sahib (police inspector) and captain 
sahib (superintendent of police), from among themselves. Along with 
one such document which described these appointments the police 
seized a number of petitions to Gandhi regarding peasant grievances.8? 
The establishment of swaraj in Tazuddinpur, a village in Sultanpur 
district which was administered by the Court of Wards, was a direct 
challenge to the imperial authority and the latter could be re-estab- 
lished only with the help of the military.9* Suraj Prasad alias Chhota 
(younger) Ram Chandra started by preaching swadeshi and ultimately 
uprooted the taluqdari authority in his area of influence in the Fyzabad 
district, distributed land to the evicted and landless peasants, fined 
government pensioners and arrested policemen on patrol duty.84 All 
this he did under the name of Gandhi and this signifies what he and 
the oppressed peasants hoped to gain from Gandhi and his programme. 
As expected, the administration described his radical acts as *'loot 
pure and simple" and ‘‘blackmail in the name of Gandhi’?.85 
It was a common practice on the part of officials and landlords to 
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Jabel as **bad characters, bandits, ex-convicts, absconding offenders, 
criminals” -all those peasants and their leaders who offered resistance 
to the oppression practised by the officials and the landlords.?9 


Gandhi's Reaction 

Gandhi's reaction to the peasants' initiative has been dealt 
with by scholars?7 and here I will briefly discuss some aspects which 
further need to be mentioned. The more direct forms of action 
adopted by the peasants against the landlords and the raj were 
matters of great concern for Gandhi as they surpassed the làmits 
of his programme of political action. He described these actions as 
**madness" and **mobocracy'' and did not want anybody to ‘‘commit 
mischief” jn his nameé.8® At no stage of non-cooperation did he 
want to deprive the zamindars of their rent.?? He condemned the 
peasants for ‘‘not making wise use of their newly found power''.?9 
He warned the peasants that in case they did not conduct themselves 
on his methods and follow the Congress and Khilafat decrees, he 
would **not tolerate them"'.?! The Gandhian methods through which 
the peasants could make ' wise use” of their power were: complete 
adherence to non-violence; not to stop services to the landlords; to 
follow the advice of the Nehrus; to carry out all government orders; 
not to withhold taxes from the government or rent from the 
landlord; not to prevent the arrest of any of their leaders, etc.?? 
These instructions were ‘‘clearly intended to counter the kind of 
peasant activism that had broken out’’.?° His entire thrust at that 
time was to influence the peasants to abandon their struggle against 
the zamindars. That he was influenced more by the landlords’ 
interest than the question of the peasants’ is apparent from what he 
wrote: ‘‘The Kisan movement must be confined to the improvement 
of the status of the kisans and the betterment of the relations between 
them and the zamindars. The kisans must be advised scrupulously to 
abide by their agreement with the zamindars, whether such agreement 
is written or inferred from custom.’’?* 

The zamindars were the creation of the British regime and the 
agreements’ between! them and their tenants were arbitrary 
agreements, forced upon the tenants through imperial policies under 
the imperial boyonets and courts. Gandhi was asking the peasants 
to abide by these agreements. However, in looking upon the 
relations between the oppressors and the oppressed from a ‘neutral’ 
stance, Gandhi was not taking into account the humiliation and 
exploitation involved in the oppressor-oppressed relationship. 
Given the consciousness of the peasantry towards the oppressive 
role of the landlords, it was irrational to imagine that the peasants 
could work for their betterment by maintaining friendly relations 
with zamindars. | 


Gandhi was critical about ‘‘lootings’’? and burnings by the 
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peasants whereas he himself ‘‘lighted the heap of foreign clothing and 
it burnt on merrily amidst loud noise of crackers and bursting flames’’ 
in the presence of thousands near Elphinstone Mills in Bombay.?5 The 
effect of this act of Gandhi can be well imagined in the countryside as 
it was natural for the peasants to interpret Gandhi’s revolutionary 
action in their own way and strike at their exploiters. Gandhi was 
much concerned about peasant violence but he ignored the violence 
practised by the landlords on their tenants over a long span of time. 
The peasants understood Gandhian non-violence to mean only 
refraining from the use of violence against human life; the looting 
and burning of talugdari godowns was not regarded as a violent action 
by the peasants.?6 No landlord or his agent was killed or injured 
during the ‘‘crowd action" in Oudh. Thus, as far as the peasants’ 
interpretation of non-violence was concerned, they were perfectly non- 
violent. As there were no laws to check high prices, ejectment, 
collection of illeagal cesses?" and humiliation, the peasants acted on 
their own. They could have plundered the banias even without warn- 
ing them to reduce prices, had their motive been sheer loot. But they 
did ask them to' reduce prices and only when requests were turned 
down did the peasants resort to direct forms of action. In fact, their 
acts were the popular measures to check the triple oppression by the 
British, the landlords and the merchants. 


Concluding Observations 


Gandhi wanted to cover up the inherent contradictions in the 
rura] socio-economic set-up in the interests of forging a multi-class 
alliance against imperialism and this he consistently attempted, shift- 
ing his argument to suit the occasion. Where the peasants were 
prepared to act in perfect non-violent ways to carry out the no-rent 
campaign, he brought in other issues: ‘‘It is therefore not enough that 
the peasantry remain non-violent. Non-violence is certainly nine- 
tenths of the battle, but it is not all. The peasantry may remain non- 
violent but may not treat untouchables as their brethren...they may 
not have learnt the economic and the moral value of charkha and the 
khaddar. If they have not they cannot win swaraj.... They must be 
taught to know that the practice of these national virtues means 
swara j.^*98 

While preaching the social upliftment of the untouchables 
Gandhi did not take into account their economic status in the coun- 
tryside. The majority among the agricultural labourers came from 
the ‘untouchables’ and the ‘lower castes’ but nothing was offered 
to ameliorate their economic condition. Moreover, in Oudh villages 
the ‘low castes’ had to pay a higher rent than the ‘high castes’ to 
their andlords,?? but no Congressman, not even Gandhi, ever raised 
the demand that the ‘low caste’ tenants should be treated on a par 
with *high caste' tenants as far as rent collections were concerned. 
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The local Congress leaders made all sorts of promises to the 
peasants in order to mobilise them behind the non-cooperation 
movement. For example, Pandit Bishamber Nath Bajpai declared at 
Maharajganj that ‘‘a day will come when the peasants will rule the 
whole world". He also preached social boycott of tehsil chaprasis 
(peons) who troubled peasants for rasad (forced supplies).1°° Pandit 
Jagannath advocated '*non-co-operation with taluqdars and Govern- 
ment officials". All this was contrary to Gandhi’s instructions. 
The radical rural intelligentsia, often represented in the form of babas 
and fagirs, had much to offer under the name of Gandhi. Gandhi’s 
popularity rested in his ‘peasant image’ which was projected by the 
local press, and rumour added to its colour. Gandhi, to the peasants 
of Oudh, was a symbol which represented justice, a liberator who 
would undo their wrongs; everything which was unjust, cruel and 
oppressive was fought under his name. The peasants had their own 
interpretation of the Gandhian message in relation to their grievances. 
It was during the Kisan Sabha and Aika movements that the Congress 
established itself in the Oudh countryside. The slogan of ''swaraj in 
a year" created a widespread awakening. This further deepened the 
anti-imperialist feelings among the peasants who shed their fear to 
challenge the authority of the British and the oppressive social forces. 
Viewed politically, the purna swarajya (complete independence) came 
on August 15, 1947. But the crucial question remains: how far were 
the peasants’ hopes and belief that swaraj would liberate them, fulfilled? 


This paper was presented in a symposium on “Gandhian Movements" at Meerut 
College, in October 1981 and in a seminar on "National Movement”’ at St. Stephen's 
College, Delhi, January 1982. The author is thankful to Professor Ravindra Kumar 
(NM M L), Professor A N Pandeya (IIT, New Delhi) and Dr S K Mittal 
( Meerut College) for their suggestions which helped the author in improving the 
original draft. 
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.G THIMMAIAH* 


Caste and Class in Karnataka 


KARNATAKA has experienced in the past 50 years several socio- 
political alignments of its people. In the first phase, which started 
in the 1920s in the former princely state, non-Brahmins made common 
cause against Brahmin domination in social, economic and administra- 
tive fields. In the second phase, which started in the late 1950s in 
the reorganised state, a division within the ‘dominant’ non-Brahmins, 
namely, between Vokkaligas and Lingayats, occurred. The third phase 
began with the emergence of Devraj Urs in the early 1970s when he 
united non-dominant non-Brahmin minority castes in protest against 
the domination of Vokkaligas and Lingayats. But by 1980 even this 
experiment failed. Now the socio-political alignment of the people 
isin a state of flux in the state. At this juncture, itis worth exa- 
mining the socio-economic division of the people of Karnataka. The 
purpose of this paper is limited to findingout the association between. 
caste and class in Karnataka. 

Karnataka is a middle income state in the Indian Union located 
in the heart of the Deccan Plateau. It accounts for 5.2 per cent of 
the total area of the country and 5.3 per cent of the country's popu- 
lation. The state is divided into 19 administrative districts. The per 
capita income of the state was Rs 1077 in 1974-75 at current prices, 
which was slightly higher than that of the country as a whole. 
Nevertheless, an analysis of the situation in Karnataka may be of some 
use in a broader context as well. The data for the analysis contained 
in this paper have been gathered through a state-wide sample survey 
conducted in 1974-75.! 


Conceptual Background 


The concept of ‘class’? is prominent in Marxian literature. It 
was Karl Marx who popularised the terms ‘‘capitalist class’ and 
“working class”, which refer not merely to the occupational division 
of the people, but more importantly to their grouping into those who 
own capital (means of production) and employ it in the process of 
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production, and those who work for payment of wages. Marx also 
identified a number of other classes, eg, landlords, petty-bourgeoisie 
etc. on the basis of the same criterion of property ownership. 

This type of class categorisation of people in the Western society 
was very useful for the analysis of their interdependence and inter- 
action and also in the study of the operation of the economic forces. 
Marxist thinkers in India have been using this class categorisation for 
their analysis of Indian society. However, the Indian society had 
another basis of categorisation of people, namely, the caste. Though 
‘caste’ is believed to have originated in the division of people on the 
basis of their occupation, it turned out to be hereditary and in course 
of time it created social groups based on kinship and ethnicity. The 
hereditary occupations created vested interests in the form of socio- 
economic monopolies. The worst forms of exploitation emerged 
under this grouping of the people in India. After independence, 
though attempts have been made to reduce the exploitation based on 
caste, the politicisation of ‘caste’ has strengthened the hold of the 
caste system in different forms. 

While many sociologists maintain that caste has a necessary 
function to perform, namely, in creating conditions for the harmonious 
functioning of the complex society, Marxists have tended to ignore 
the relevance of the caste system for an understanding of the operation 
of the Indian society. Asa result few serious attempts have been’ 
made to understand the relationship between caste and class and their 
interaction in the Indian society. Fora deeper understanding of the 
operation of the Indian social and economic systems, it is necessary 
to study both caste and class and their association. One view in this 
regard maintains that ''classes exist in all castes’. This simplistic ` 
point of view is based on the assumption that the rich as wellas the 
poor, workers as wellas capitalists exist in all castes in India. 
Another point of view is that class and caste are completely isomor- 
phic entities and there are certain castes which can be easily classified 
under one class or the other. According to this naive view we can 
easily identify certain castes with each particular class. Both these 
points of view have been based on impressionistic observations rather 
than on any reliable empirical evidence. 


Empirical Results 


In what follows an attempt is made to examine the association 
between economic status (class) and social status (caste) in Karnataka. 
In this'study, however, the, concept ‘class’ is used in a very specific 
sense, ie, to indicate the economic status of the people as suggested 
only by their annual per capita income. The social group considered : 
for the purpose of this study isthe Hindus (including Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes). Though there isa controversy over theinclusion 
of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and also Lingayats in 
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the Hindu religious group in Karnataka, for my purpose I have 
clubbed them with the Hindus. Hindus constitute about 80 per cent 
of the Karnataka population. 

An effective method of comprehending the association between 
caste and.class is to find out the statistical association between the 
level of income and different caste groups. In order to cross-check 
the association between caste and class, it is also necessary to find out 
the association between caste and occupation. 

In the tables below I have presented the two-way association 
between these variables separately for rural Karnataka, urban 
Karnataka and for the entire state. The data refer to 1974-75 and are 
derived from an ISEC survey referred to earlier. I have used Chi-square 
test, Contingency Coefficient (C) and Tau statistic to find out the 
significance of association between these variables. It should be 
mentioned here that these associations are nonparametric (distribution 
free), based mainly on'the number of frequencies. The Tau statistic 
is used to find out whether the two-way ordering of the: variables is 
correct or not. The signs of the Tau statistic indicate the validity of 
the a priori assumption relating to the ordering of the variables and 
the value of the Tau statistic would indicate the statistical significance 
of such ordering. The Contingency Coefficient is used to test the 
correlation between ranked variables. Then Chi-square test is used 
to know whether’ thei non-parametric association between the two 
variables is statistically significant or not.. 

First, I have examined the association between caste and income 
in Karnataka. For this purpose, I have divided the Hindus into five 
socio-economic-political groups: (1) ‘Dominant minority castes’ which 
refer to economically:and socially powerful castes that are however 
numerically not significant enough for the purpose of wielding political 
influence; (2) *Dominant majority castes', which refer to economically 
and socially powerful castes that are also numerically significant for 
the purpose of wieding political power; (3) *Non-dominant minority 
castes’ which refer to the castes whose economic and social powers 
are weak and whose number is numerically not significant for the 
purpose of wieding! political power; (4) ‘Depressed castes’ which 
refer to those that are economically and socially in a depressed (exploi- 
ted) position, though numerically significant, and (5) Other unspecified 
groups whose social and political status cannot be clearly identified. 
It may be observed from tables I to III that among the Brahmins. who 
are the dominant minority caste, the middle class (ie, those whose 
annual per captia income ranges from Rs 800 to Rs 3000) is prominent 
both in urban and rural areas. However, in the urban areas they have 
. a large proportion of rich people (ie, those whose annual per capita 
income is above Rs 3000). Among the dominant majority castes, a 
high proportion is poor (those whose annual per capita income is below 
. Rs 800), and a somewhat smaller proportion is middle class; only a 
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nagligible fraction belongs to the rich in the rural as well as in the 
urban areas. The same results are obtained for the non-dominant 
minority castesin rural and urban areas. However, the depressed 
castes are overwhelmingly poor. 

There are no destitutes among Brahmins (i.e, those whose annual 
per capita income is below Rs 250) in the rural area. This may be 
explained by the fact that there are not many Brahmins living in rural 
areas. Brahmins who owned land but did not cultivate, gradually lost 
their land after the introduction of various land reform legislations 
over the years and moved to urban areas in search of employment 
opportunities in the service sector. 

In the urban area about 28 per cent of the destitutes is from 
the dominant majority castes. In the rural area the destitutes are 
mainly from the other unspecified caste groups to the extent of 
50 per cent; about 25 per cent of destitutes is from the depressed 
castes, and about 15 per cent from the dominant majority castes. The 
largest proportion of the rich comes from the dominant majority castes 
in the rural areas, and the next largest comes from the non-dominant 
minority castes, followed by the other unspecified caste groups. In 
the urban areas, not so surprisingly, 66 per cent of the rich is from 
among the Brahmins and about 19 percent from among the non- 
dominant majority castes. Thus the view that the dominant majority 
castes are also dominant economically in the rural area and the Brah- 
mins are economically dominant in the urban area is borne out by these 
data. Further, the predominance of depressed castes at the lower 
levels of income even in the urban area is not surprising and in the 
rural area it is not so much the depressed castes which come in the 
lowest level of income but the other unspecified caste groups. These 
data do reveal the interconnection between class structure and the 
caste statusin rural and urban areas of Karnataka. The conclusions 
derived from these data are cross-checked below by examining the 
association between caste and occupation. 


Caste and Occupation Structure 


In India, particularly among the Hindus, caste has been associated 
with traditional occupations. In fact, the rationale of the caste 
system in India bas been the occupational grouping of the people. 
I have tried to examine this association in Karnataka by grouping 
Hindu castes into the above mentioned five categories,i e, the domi- 
nant minority castes, the dominant majority castes, the non-dominant 
minority castes, the depressed castes and the other unspecified 
groups, and finding out their association with different occupation 
categories,. It may be observed that the association is as expected. 
It is very obvious from tables IV to VI that while all castes contain a 
high proportion of ‘‘students/dependents’’, among the Brahmins the 
proportion of ‘‘profesionally/technically qualified’? in the urban area 
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is the highest. The dominant majority castes contain a high propor- 
tion of cultivators and also labourers. The same is the case with the 
non-dominant minority: castes. Among the depressed castes a high 
proportion consists of agricultural and non-agricultural labourers, 
though in the urban areas an equally sizable section of the labourers 
comes from the dominant majority castes. These data do indicate 
that there is some relation between occupation. and caste structure. 

It is interesting to know that a similar conclusion was reached 
by Noel P Gist, based on the study of 2377 families in Bangalore and 
Mysore cities in Karnataka. He found that ‘‘...Brahmins,...in their 
occupational deviations...have remained in the high status occupations 
that are considered respectable for men of high birth. This tendency 
applies also to high caste non-Brahmins such as the Rajput, the 
Mudaliar and the Naidu castes. On the other hand, low-caste Hindus, 
such as those of the Adikarnataka or the Korama castes, are found 
almost entirely in low status occupations. They are the day labourers, 
sweepers, servants or .even skilled workers. But rarely does one 
find them in the occupations that carry prestige. This occupational 
orientation, in the case of low castes may be a matter of custom, or 
it may be the result of exclusion from the higher occupations because 
low-caste men are inadequately equipped by education or training to 
carry out the necessary : functions. It is immediately apparent from 
these data that a relationship does exist between the status of the 
caste and the status of.occupation; that is, high status castes are 
oriented toward the high status occupations and vice-versa.’’? 

Policy Implications | 

The foregoing empirical results suggest that though rich as 
well as the poor exist in all the castes, there are certain differences 
in the economic status of the different castes. For instance, Brahmins, 
who are predominantly urban in their habitation, have few destitutes. 
They have a larger proportion of high income people than the other 
groups. This finding would imply that the demand for removing 
caste as a criterion for recognising the backwardness of people in 
Karnataka does not stand to the test of empirical scrutiny. No doubt 
the income criterion is necessary to identify the economically back- 
ward people. But it has got to be combined with the caste criterion 
as a majority of the Brahmins are also economically well off, quite 
apart from their higher ritual status which confers on them certain 
privileges. 

Among the dominant majority castes like the Vokkaligas and 
the Lingayats wide inequality of income exists and a significant por- 
tion of the population belonging to these castes is economically well 
off. This would suggest that the demand of the Vokkaliga community 
to remove the income criterion as a test for identifying backward- 
ness for the purpose of reservations in jobs and for admission to 


COMMUNICATION 


Peasantry, Politics and Historiography: Critique of 
New Trend in Relation to Marxism 


THE PUBLICATION of Subaltern Studies! is an important event in 
the writing of the history of colonial India. This is so not just 
because of the thorough research into the wide range of problems that 
make up the volume. Nor is it only because the research wants to 
make us listen to the voice of the exploited and oppressed people. The 
focus of all the contributors is on the activities of the ‘people’, in the 
present volume, the peasants. However, what makes for the difference 
of approach is that the contributors share asignificant presupposition 
concerning the activities people engage in, which becomes the point of 
departure of this volume. 

The presupposition is as follows: Between the world of politics 
on the one hand and the economic processes of capitalist transformation 
on the other, there is a kind of mental space within which the social 
forms of existence and consciousness of the people are all their own— 
strong and enduring in their own right and therefore free of manipula- 
tions by the dominant groups. However much the ruling classes may 
control the themes and content of politics or the sources of history, 
the subalterns, i e, the people, will always manage to make themselves 
heard. In other words, this intermediate space represents the subjec- 
tivity; the active source of the political activity of the people and 
therefore the basis on which they act as subjects of history and not 
just its objects, being merely acted upon. It is the task of people’s 
historians, if I have grasped the argument correctly, always to keep 
their antennae directed towards the intermediate space from where 
comes the voice of the people. 

All the contributors are therefore convinced of the autonomy 
of the peasantry and concerned with demonstrating how in their 
struggles, whether in the sphere of productive activity or in the more 
directly political sphere of mass upsurges or revolts, the politics of 
the subalterns? constitutes an ‘autonomous domain’. This theme is 
central to the arguments advanced in various contributions in this 
book. Variously expressed, it is almost axiomatic, a kind of meta- 
theoretical position. Its importance for the evaluation of popular 
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movements even outside the temporal frame of this book needs no 
emphasis. | 

My discussion will be mainly concerned with building a critique 
around this theme, and certain other theoretically significant propo- 
sitions related to this in the volume, especially in Partha Chatterjee’s 
contribution. 

A review of this volume by Suneet Chopra was published in 
Social Scientist (No 111, August 1982, p 55-63). Suneet Chopra makes 
a number of very useful points and gives us a revealing insight into 
the way in which terms and categories employed in this book deviate 
from Gramsci's usage and methodological precision. However, I feel 
that he passes by some of the more significant themes and propositions 
inthis book such as the one pointed out above. Or, let us take 
another instance. While it is important to know that ‘elite’ is not a 
pejorative term with Gramsci, it is not clear whether the attack on 
the dominant framework of 'elitism' in the writing of the history 
of modern India does in any significant way get affected by the deviation 
in the use of the term ‘elite’ that Suneet Chopra highlights. After 
all, Gramsci's use of the term is highly unusual and therefore should 
not detract from the general use one, makes: of common. language 
terms. ; - 
Looked at in this way, Ranajit Guha’s critique of the myopic 
vision of elitist bistoriography, which views the ‘Indian nation’, its 
consciousness and nationalism as a product .of the elite initiatives, 
emanating from British or Indian sources, does not get weakened by, 
let us say, his inadequate understanding of the Gramscian use of 
the term elite. His main point remains valid, namely, that elitism 
does not recognise, or minimise, the role of and the initiatives by 
the common people in the making of modern Indian history. ` 

Insofar as he points out this lacuna in bourgeois historiography 
there need be no disagreement with him; in fact such a critique is 
called for. But what is singularly striking in this writing by Guha 
is the complete absence of recognition of any historical understanding 
outside the ‘elitist’ tradition in its various incarnations. It seems 
obvious to me that in his categorisation of historiography the entire 
tradition of Marxist historical understanding in India is being 
clubbed together with elitism, probably in its’ nationalist and neo- 
nationalist variants; or else, it sholud have been treated, or, at least, 
mentioned as a distinctive viewpoint, however inadequate its 
reflection in academic circles. Such a dismissive attitude is 
deplorable. 


‘Autonomous Domain’ 

How and where is autonomy located, or, in other words, what 
are taken to be the empirical roots of autonomy? : Definitionally, 
it is a domain which, first, **neither originated from elite politics nor 
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did its existence depend on the latter" (p 3) and where, secondly, the 
politics was ‘‘as modern as indigenous elite politics, it was 
distinguished by its relatively greater depth in time as well as 
structure.’’ (p 4). 

Empirically the ‘autonomous domain’ of peasant politics is 
sought to be established on the basis of evidence which displays a 
consistent tendency towards resistance and a propensity to rebellion 
on the part of peasant masses, thereby outstripping the limits set by 
the ruling classes—‘elites’. Itis true as Ranajit Guha says that 
there is an “‘invariant notion of resistance to elite domination" 
(p 4) and this is due to, as he rightly remarks, the common condition 
of exploitation. 

It however seems clear from the history of popular revolts 
that the notion or actual fact of resistance is not necessarily 
dependent upon overcoming a certain type of outlook. Resistance 
is possible given any kind of outlook—modern or archaic. Exploitation 
and Oppression have been a perennial source of revolts. Much before 
becoming aware of historical research, even as children, we had 
heard of slave revolts of exceptional daring and ferocious violence. 
The feudal age in India too, as elsewhere, is full of accounts of 
revolts. Most class societies have some history of revolts even if 
the people involved had not’ outgrown the limitations of their 
archaic consciousness. But to infer from the fact of such sporadic 
upsurges that the domain of politics underlying such revolts is 
autonomous is a highly questionable proposition. In the context of 
nationalist politics, apart from everything else, such a simplistic 
equation begs the question instead of providing a lead towards the 
historica] evaluation of peasant insurgency and developing a correct 
revolutionary stand in the struggle for emancipation. 

There is a constant tension and discrepancy between the 
definition of the autonomous domain of politics and the location of 
its empirical basis. Because hundreds of thousands of peasant masses 
broke through the limits imposed by the ‘elites’ and took to militant 
action, as during Rowlatt Satyagraha or Civil Disobedience Movement, 
what are we to assume from this? It is one thing to say, as Ranajit 
Guha does, and quite rightly, that one cannot look at such militant 
activity as a consequence of the influence or initiatives of the elites 
themselves and quite another to jump to far-reaching generalisations 
about the autonomy of peasant politics. Popular spontaneity can 
have contradictory historical consequences as can be clearly seen from 
the researches of Gyan Pandey and Partha Chatterjee. Partha 
Chatterjee shows that the mainsprings of political action located 
within the consciousness of the ‘‘peasant community'' set the Hindus 
and Muslims apart from each other and at each other's throat and 
therefore can be looked as a divisive force. In the case Gyan Pandey 
reports, the same became the basis for growing militant unity in the 
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course of the struggle as it brought different castes and communities 
together. l 

Yet both are used by the respective authors as instances of 
autonomous action and domain. Both could make the same theo- 
retical claim, as does the editor, from such contradictory evidence 
because of their one-sided emphasis on the subjectivity of the pea- 
santry. But then subjectivity itself is not a closed mental space. 
There are propensities, dispositions, fears and apprehensions, hopes 
and aspirations, and more or less clear awareness of the limits and 
possibilities about the future which are integral parts of the subjecti- 
vity of the people. These provide the grounds for progressive 
historical tendencies or backward reactionary pulls to work upon. It 
is true that in many an analysis the manipulation theme has been over- 
emphasised but the Subaltern Studies, in trying to correct it, more or 
less negate the possibility of manipulation, incitement and confusion. 
By doing so one logically also forecloses the possibilities of education, 
propaganda and agitation andthus makes the unity of theory and 
practice an impossibility. Obviously, education and agitation— 
vanguard functions—succeed as much by situating themselves within 
the existing subjectivity as does manipulation and confusing people— 
the reactionary functions. 

Whether spontaneous activity and militancy weaken or 
strengthen the existing basis of people’s unity and the future prospects 
of the growth of mass and class organisations—the basis on which the 
people can become autonomous—seems to be immaterial to the nature 
of the arguments advanced in these pages. Logically speaking, such 
activity is autonomous so long as it emanates from the existing sub- 
jectivity of the people. The historical direction of the militancy is, 
at best, of secondary consideration. What is primary is the sponta-: 
neity and an internally located self-generating momentum. Extending 
the implications of the inherent logic of such a theoretical construc- 
tion, it is a matter of indifference if it leads to communal rioting or 
united anti-feudal actions that overcome the initial limitations. Both 
happily indicate the autonomy of the peasantry. 

In between these two instances lies the case of Gudem-Rampa 
tribals dealt with by David Arnold where rebellions are so completely 
bound down by the constraints of ‘territoriality’ that one cannot, 
going by the logic of description, even hope to see these developing 
common grounds with the struggles conducted in the wider structure 
of exploitation in Indian society. 

What then are we to make of the meaning of autonomy? It is 
important for any serious historiography ora critique of existing 
historical understanding to overcome the imprecision of ambiguous. 
terms, particularly when these provide the main terms of discourse. 
It is therefore legitimate to ask: Can autonomy be equated with 
episodic actions, whatever be the sources or motivational mainsprings. 
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of action.? Is it simply synonymous witha situation of asymmetry 
between the limited calculations of the ‘elites’ or bourgeois reformist 
nationalist leadership and the radical stirrings of the exploited and 
oppressed classes which outstrip the limits set by such a leadership? 

In none of the studies do we find any evidence from which it 
could be inferred that the domain of peasant politics had come to 
acquire the character of a stable condition that defines the availability 
of concrete options and choices for these classes or strata ina long 
term sense. It still needs to be demonstrated that any section of the 
exploited and toiling people had developed, at that time, the ability 
to consistently take the initiative to further their material and other 
interests, temporary defeats notwithstanding. Perhaps it was the 
absence of this ability that made it possible for the bourgeois reformist 
nationalist leadership to demobilise and disrupt many a peasant move- 
ment even while being able to draw the peasantry to itself. 

As a consequence we find ‘‘that the numerous peasant uprisings 
of the period, some of them massive in scope...waited in vain for a 
. leadership to lift them up above localism and generalize them into a 
nation-wide anti-imperialist campaign” (pp 6-7). This historical limi- 
tation of the peasantry, coupled with the absence of leadership—shall 
we say independent class and mass organisations and a centralised 
revolutionary party?— was the cause of ‘‘spectacular retreat and nasty 
reversions in the form of sectarian or sectional strife” (p 6). 

If this represents an autonomous domain it can only be in the 
sense that it is located in the intermediate space which is the peasant 
world as yet unconquered by the bourgeois world outlook. It is here 
that one encounters the inherent conservatism of the presuppositions 
that underlie the outlook of the Subaltern scholarship. The specificity 
of peasant spontaneity, the mainsprings of their political action, and 
the persistence of their identity are all located in the pre-capitalist 
consciousness and ideology. In that sense it is a historiography 
closely related to classical anthropology which also always looked to 
the unconquered, the ‘exotic’, to find the autonomy and specificity of 
people’s subjectivity. 

My reading of the argument is fully sustained by the observation 
of the editor that the existence, or more appropriately the persistence, 
of the *'structural dichotomy” was due to *'the failure of the Indian 
bourgeoisie to speak for the nation’’ (p 5), which, I presume, the 
bourgeoisie of advanced capitalist nations could. ‘‘There were’’, 
therefore, as he says, **vast areas in the life and consciousness of the 
people which were never integrated into their hegemony’’ (p 5). 

Leaving aside questions of theory and terminology, let us look 
at the issue concretely in historical perspective. Is it necessary for the 
bourgeoisie to take the post-independence phase for the sake of clari- 
fication, to establish its ‘hegemony’ over the peasantry or over most 
areas of society to extract compliance or sustain a relatively stable 
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domination? How does the bourgeoisie do so now? 

It is possible to suggest that through different mechanisms and 
modalities but through the same class allies, it could do so at that 
time as it does now. Historians will agree that by the 1920s or so, 
after the Gandhian mobilisation techniques were accepted by the 
Congress, a class alliance between the rapidly expanding bourgeoisie 
and the upper strata.of the landed interests was getting cemented. 
Gandhi was the only one among the nationalist leaders who could 
sense that if the simmering discontent among the peasant masses 
was not channelised under the Congress leadership it could become 
mobilised under radical leadership for anti-feudal struggles within an 
alternative nationalist programme. Infact this was happening in 
an incipient, halting manner as it become clear in the 1930s and 
the following period. 

If so, then one cannot talk of T ‘hegemony’ without 
also raising the question of the concrete possibilities of the 
bourgeois-landlord alliance as a necessary tool of domination over 
the people. And, if the fact of the bourgeois-landlord alliance is 
tenable then the bourgeoisie or the colonial state at that time could 
use the landed vested interests, depending upon the complexion of 
issues in the struggles, as forces to disorganise or disrupt and thus 
contain peasant movements whenever they crossed the limits set by 
the leadership of the emerging ruling classes, even if these ruling classes 
were themselves subordinate to colonial authority at that time and 
therefore needed to struggle. Such moments created partial complimen- 
tarities between them and the colonial authorities. In fact, the rich 
and insightful evidence contained in Gyan Pandey’s differentiated 
presentation of respective perceptions of contending parties goes to 
show precisely this. 

It is therefore important to note that the pre- capitalist 
structures, whatever their depth in time, and the ideologies that thrive 
on them do not give autonomy to the people but compel the leading 
class force—the aspiring bourgeoisie—to compromise and adjust with 
landlordism for joint domination. We will therefore always have 
spheres of social life, especially those within the agrarian economy or 
closely linked to it, not fully integrated into the bourgeois world out- 
look or outside of bourgeois ‘social hegemony’. 

Nevertheless, the point of importance here is that in such a 
situation, by the logic of compromise with landlordism operating 
within feudal structures, if it gives autonomy to any group, it gives to the 
landlords, at least as an initial condition. In the absence of indepen- 
dent class and mass organisation natural to its modes of struggle 
the.peasantry remains deeply subjugated. 

. .Moreover, speaking theoretically, it is important to be aware 
of the limits to a retarded and dependent capitalism, as in most Third 
World countries, establishing its sway over society. ‘Hegemony’, in 
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a precise Gramscian sense, is an outcome of the successful historical 
mission of the bourgeoisie. In cases of unsuccessful transition, bour- 
.geois rule is always a case of infirm capitalism riding on the back of 
what is feudal; being the rider, to stretch the analogy, it channels 
.the energies of pre-capitalist forces, however active they may be. To 
talk of bourgeois hegemony without at allrelating it to the nature 
and content of capitalist transformation is to deal with an empty 
abstraction. 

Gramsci, theorising out of his experience of work among the 
people, remarks: ''The history of subaltern groups is necessarily 
fragmented and episodic. There undoubtedly does exist a tendency 
to...unification in the historical activity of these groups, but this 
tendency is continually interrupted by the activity of ruling groups;... 
Subaltern groups are always subject to the activity of ruling groups, 
even When they rebel and rise up; only ‘permanent’ victory breaks 
their subordination...."* Thus where Gramsci points to the great 
difficulties in the way of people becoming an independent force, 
Ranajit Guha, by a theoretical leap, transforms peasant politics 
into an **autonomous domain’’. 

Autonomy can never be an inherited condition of the exploited 
and oppressed masses but a dialectical possibility born of struggle 
and revolutionary advance. In this epoch of socialist revolutions, 
autonomy of the exploited and the oppressed cannotbe anything other 
than the advance made by revolutionary politics. 

It therefore happens that by locating the source of autono- 
mous political activity in what I have, for the sake of convenience, 
called a mental space, the studies in this volume do not sufficiently 
account for the extreme complexity of the content of the emerging 
consciousness of large formations of people. In these studies, it 
tends to get reduced to its simplest pre-reflective forms. What we 
look for but fail to encounter in any of these studies are the complex 
ways in Which a variety of ideologies and their variants intermingle 
with pre-existing forms of consciousness to give rise to ever newer 
forms of self-awareness ranging from new perceptions of immediate 
surroundings to the widening horizons of what constitute the sur- 
roundings. To be fair, there dre important leads in the writings of 
Gyan Pandey and David Arnold but they seem hesitant to follow 
them up. This process of braiding of forms and content makes 
peasant conciousness potentially reflective and self-critical and thus 
makes them capable of alternative forms of thought, struggle and 
mobilisation. 

Politically, these and other such questions are not inconsequential. 
Efforts to-ré-work peasant history as a signifiicant independent 
component of the anti-colonial struggle in India have to show how and 
where the nationalist ideology took shape and its slow refraction 
among the peasant masses. This .obviously cannot be done by 
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emphasising only the distinct consciousness of the peasant community 
or communities. Let us face the fact that the pre-reflective, a critical 
consciousness of the peasantry however much it could help resistance 
and rebellion against depredations, could not be the basis of new 
nationalist stirrings nor of anti-feudal sentiments unless newer ideolo- 
gies—bourgeois or proletarian—got braided with the pre-capitalist 
peasant consciousness. 

This failure to deal in a discriminating way with the problems 
of consciousness and to identify the long term secularisation process 
associated with it is also reflected in the cursory and one-sided view 
of religion. One gets to know how religion constitutes a significant 
component of the peasant consciousness. But in the face of the dis- 
integration of the peasantry as a result of capitalist penetration, it 
played varied roles. Ruling classes—both old and new—were trying 
to unify the different communities under their leadership. Given the 
disintegration of the peasantry due to the same processes of change, 
communalism, revivalism etc, were also facets of this phenomenon. 
Religion as a factor was something different in popular upsurges, when 
spontaneously used by the people themselves, from what it was when 
whipped up as a frenzy by the intervention of the ruling classes. Both 
processes also intermingled in complex ways. | 


Conceptual Eclecticism 


The asserted disjunction between the production process and 
the system of exploitation on the one hand and the structure of 
consciousness and ideological phenomena on the other is largely due 
to the implicit rejection of class categories. The studies cited here 
take recourse to all sorts of imprecise terms like ‘‘elites’’, **dominant 
groups’’, ‘‘upper classes’’ but never to the term *'the ruling classes’’. 
Why this eclecticism and the use of terms out of the bourgeois social 
science discourse? 

This dissatisfaction with Marxist categories comes out in a 
pronounced manner in Partha Chatterjee’s contribution. It is there- 
fore worthwhile to dwell a little more on what he has to say. Let us 
take for instance his use of the concept of distinct ‘‘Modes of Power" 
for the study of “politics in the period of break-up of feudalism, or 
more generally of pre-capitalist societies in transition’? (p 15). This 
is aimed at overcoming the inadequacies of the conventionally used 
base-superstructure schema for the study of politics and related 
aspects like ideology, culture, etc. Inalimited way he uses this in 
his contribution for explaining one facet of Bengal politics during 
1926-1935: the persistence of communal identity and its reflection in 
the widespread riots that swept through Bengal in the mid-1920s. 

The key notion used by Partha Chatterjee is the ‘‘peasant 
community” with the associated notion of a religion-based, community- 
oriented ''political authority’ which is quite ‘‘autonomous’’. Its 
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importance can be understood from its repeated use (p 11, 13, 14, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 27, 32, 34, 36, 37). What is striking here is the absence 
of any notion of a differentiated class-based peasantry in the Lenin- 
Mao tradition. Given the primacy of the concept of the ‘peasant 
community? over the ‘conventionally used’ class differentiated notion 
of peasantry in Marxist writings, one of the main problematics in 
this paper is to locate the historical foundations of the peasant 
community. ‘‘Modes of Power’’ as a conceptual schema is used 
precisely for this purpose. 

Partha Chatterjee’s complex argument goes something like this: 
Capitalism, unlike feudalism which can coexist with a communal 
mode of existance, destroys the peasant community and the basis of 
peasant communal identity. This fact is noted by Marxists when 
they talk of pre-capitalist ideologies giving way to the bourgeois 
world outlook. It is also implied in the notion, in use since the time 
of Lenin, of the bourgeois-democratic revolution. 

But in the case of incomplete transition to capitalism the peasant 
community and its ideologies and culture survive. Furthermore, 
the strength or resilience of the peasant communities depends upon 
the extent of ‘differentiation’ within the peasantry. The survival of 
elements from the previous epochs gives an active force to the culture 
and ideology of the peasants and therefore to the assertion of commu- 
nal identity in politics and hence to communalism. 

We thus have political power in societies in transition to capi- 
talism which is a coexistence of distinct modes of power—communal, 
feudal and bourgeois. 

The problem here is: can one at all talk of ‘‘modes of power’’ 
as a conceptual schema? lt is one thing to employ “‘modes of power’’ 
as a descriptive term in the same way as ‘‘modes of dress" or ‘‘mode 
of articulation” but it is quite another to use it in the sense of mode 
of production or mode of exploitation, that is, a conceptual schema 
to organise and unify a large number of relational activities in 
society. 

The basic error in this conceptualisation flows from the notion 
that the survival of elements from the historical order of development 
can have the same significance in the making of political power in 
periods of capitalist transformation as they would before the begin- 
ning of capitalism. On the contrary, what is deteminative in an age 
are the characteristically dominant relations and their contradictions.¢ 

Partha Chatterjee's argument is flawed also because it looks at 
the coexistence of elements from different modes of production in a 
static, spatial sense and not in their changing rational salience. The 
fragments of the *'original peasant community" (p 19) survived in the 
later colonial society only because the retarded process of capitalism 
wasin no position to destroy pre-capitalist forces and modes of 
exploitation. The conditions of survival were not attributable to the 
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resilience. of the peasant community. The continued expansion of. 
capitalism, however handicapped, caused increasing depredation in 
society. As it grew it created a whole range of new interests. 

Such a situation gives rise to increasing incompatibilities 
between the pre-existing, pre-capitalist ideologies, communal in the 
case under consideration, and the emerging materia} interests. The. 
“original peasant community'' is riven apart by contradictory material 
interests but can be potentially unified by appeals to these ideologies. 

That the analytical framework itself is based on a notion of a 
static relationship between the various elements comes out clearly, for 
example, in Partha Chatterjee's conception of the bourgeois mode of 
power. Itis. based on abstractions which are essentially idealist in 
nature. The notion advanced is that the ‘‘political domination of the 
bourgeoisie in the political process is sustained by the institutions of 
representative government'' and ‘‘the separation of the state from 
civil society, the elevation of the state into a neutral institution..." 
(p 15). It is true that this was stated by Marx in his Critique of Hegel's 
Philosophy of Rights (Introduction), as the author notes. But it had 
a temporal-epochal reference. It was relevant to the phase of rising 
capitalism, and that too asa tendency rather than as an established 
fact, and, moreover, to a phase when the bourgeoisie had yet to face 
the organic challenge of the working class. 

In the epoch of imperialism it is no longer valid. Once the 
rising challenge of the proletariat becomes a stable condition, the 
openly partisan character of the state becomes evident. More impor- 
tant, in the epoch of socialist revolution, fascism represents not a 
mere aberration but an organic response of capitalism to the tbreat of 
collapse at the harids of working class power. Abstracting the obser- 
vations of Marx out of their historical context is to violate the 
dialectical unity which is the ballmark of the Marxist method. It is 
therefore easy to see how such an abstraction conflates the temporarily 
specific to a universal condition and ignores the great variations in the 
concrete social forms. ) 

Thus the theoretical basis of Partha Chatterjee's exercise is 
very sketchy and it still needs to be demonstrated how it can satisfac- 
torily replace the categories of base-superstructure or being-con- 
sciousness as developed by Marx. The application of his analytical 
framework for interpreting communalism and the riots in Bengal is 
full of problems but these cannot be gone into here.? 

In looking for missing links—ideological currents, role of 
consciousness, the historical basis of subjectivity of the people, etc.— 
in the more mechanical application of Marxism, some of the studies 
cited above tend to rely too heavily on the superstructural elements 
as explanatory factors or the prime movers of popular movements. In 
this sense, the outlook of the authors cited above seems to be nearer 
to the Frankfurt School than to the Marxist revolutionary theory 
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developed by Lenin and furthered by the experience of the world 
communist movement. | 

This criticism is not intended to detract from the insights and 
the provocative research ‘contained in the volume. The volume stands 
on its own merits as an important contribution to historiography on 


colonial India.  : | 


| |. JANEED ALAM* 
! - i a, 

A longer version of this critical notes was read at the Peasant Seminar at the 

Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta. The long and involved discussions 

with the participants helped the writer in reformulating his ideas and correcting the 

emphases. The author is indebted to all of them. Special thanks are due to Gyan 

Pandey for persuading the author to write out his views. 


1 Ranajit Guha (ed), Subaltern Studies I: Writings on South Asian History and 
Society, Oxford, Delhi, 1982. In the discussions that follow, I will be 
making references to the following contributions: Ranajit Guha, ''On Some 
Aspects of the Historiography of Colonial India", Partha Chatterjee, 
“Agrarian Relations and: Communalism in Bengal, 1926- 35". Gyan Pandey, 
“Peasant Revolt and Indian Nationalism: The Peasant Movement in Awadh, 
1919-22", and David Arnold, *Rebellious Hillmen: The Gudem-Rampa 
Risings". Ihave not taken up Shahid Amin’s “Small Peasant Commodity 
Production and Rural Indebtedness: the Culture of Sugarcane in Eastern 
U P, c. 1880-1920’ because the detailed and perceptive research on the process 
of small commodity production in semi-feudal setting, although it shares the 
basic outlook in the volume, is not central to my argument. David Hardi- 
man's contribution on “‘The Ind:an Faction: A Political Theory Examined” 
isitselfa critique of some writings on the subject. Although I strongly 
disagree with his approacb, I did not consider it necessary to do a critique 
ofa critique. All page references to the contributions in this book are in 
paranthesis in the text. 


2 See Note, p 9, for the meaning and changing connotations of the term 
‘Subaltern’ and other related terms. 

3 Antonio Gramsci, ''Notes on Italian History", Selections from the Prison 
Notebooks, International Publishers, New York, 1971, pp 54-55. Emphasis 
added. 

4 Itis surprising that Partha Chatterjee who quotes so extensively from the 
Grundrisse to justify his proposed schema fails to note an important 
methodological injunction of Marx in the ‘‘Introduction’’ of the same text. 
Marx writes: 


**...Dothing seems ao natural than to begin with ground rent, with landed 
property, since this is,bound up with the earth, the source of all produc- 
tion and of all being, and with the first form of production of all more or 
less settled societies .. agriculture. But nothing would be more erroneous. 
In all forms of society there is one specific kind of production which 
predominates over the rest, whose relations thus assign rank and influence 
to the others.. 

* Ground pene ames be understood without capital. But capital can 
certainly be understood without ground rent. Capital is the all dominating 


* Fellow, Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta. 
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economic power of bourgeois society. It must form the starting-point 
as well as the finishiug-point, and must be dealt with before landed 
property..." 

“It would therefore be unfeasible and wrong to let the economic categories 
follow one another in the same sequence as that in which they were histo- 


. rically decisive. Their sequence is determined, rather, by their relation 


to one another in modern bourgeois society, which is precisely the 
opposite of that which seem to be their natural order or which corresponds 
to historical development. The point is not the historic position of the 
economic relations in the succession of different forms of society...." Karl 
Marx, Grundrisse: Introduction to the Critique of Political Economy, Penguin 
Books, (tr. Martin Nicolous), 1973, pp 106-107. 


5 I have done a detailed and substantive critique of Partha Chatterjee’s 


contribution in this volume along with a few other of his writings pertaining 
to this problem. I have tried to show there how his understanding of 
the ‘‘agrarian s:tuation’’ and "differentiation" etc. is restrictive and how it 
deviates from that of Lenin with serious consequences for the under- 
standing of communalism in pre-partition Bangal. See my ''Communalism 
in Pre-Partition Bengal: A Critique on Questions of Approach”, Journal of 
Social Studies (Bangladesh), forthcoming. 


k 


Women and Household Labour 


USHA MENON’s article in Social Scientist (Number 110, July 1982) 
raises the important question of how to understand household labour 
under capitalism and tries to draw strategic conclusions from her 
analysis. However, one cannot help getting the impression that the 
foregone conclusion that an ‘‘autonomous women’s movement’’ 1S 
wrong, and that the women’s question can only be solved under socia- 
lism, at certain points, blurs her analysis of the real situation of 
working class women in the household as well as outside the house. 
On the other hand it is certainly true that the foregone conclusion 
that an ‘‘autonomous women’s movement'' is necessary has led many 
feminists to distort Marxist categories. Yet, one needs to probe why 
a correct application of Marxist categories in this context is so diff- 
cult and what kind of real life problems the feminists wish to draw 
our attention to even if they twist Marxist categories for their own 
purposes. ; 

Household labour is indispensable for the reproduction of 
labour-power. Labour-power has exchange value. Thus, some 
feminists have jumped to the conclusion that household labour pro- 
duces exchange value, and indirectly surplus value, if under a time lag. 

Menon can easily refute this argument by pointing out that 
household labour itself remains outside the exchange relationship of 
the market and thus outside social production. She uses the same 
argument to show that household labour cannot also be compared to 
unproductive labour under capitalism. The unproductive labourer, 
like the housewife, produces not commodities but use-values. Yet, 
housework is not regulated by the supply and demand of the market 
and therefore not comparable to unproductive labour in the strict sense. 

She argues that domestic labour does not get spent as abstract 
labour in spite of being involved in the production of the commodity 
labour-power because the labour-power produced in the family is 
inseparable from the persons of the family themselves, persons who 
are of the supreme ‘use-value’ to the family. This argument does not 
hold water; it is in fact refuted by Marx himself if one looks at the 
first part of the passage from Capital which Menon uses only in part: 
“The individual consumption of the labourer, whether it proceeds 
within the workshop or outside it; whether it be the part of the 
process of production or not, forms therefore a factor of the produc- 
tion and reproduction of capital; just as cleaning the machinery does, 
whether it be done while the machinery is working or while it is 
standing. The fact that the labourer consumes his means of subsistence 
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for his awn purposes, and not to please the capitalist, has no bearing on 
the matter. The maintenance and the reproduction of the working 
class is, and must ever be, a necessary condition to the reproduction 
of capital.’’! 

Whether the labour-power produced through housework is also 
of use-value to the family has no bearing on the matter that the 
reproduction of capital is impossible without the reproduction of 
labour-power through household work. This means that the economy 
would collapse if household work were not done. Whether we term 
this work ‘‘abstract’’ or **concrete" does not really matter. Menon 
then goes on to argue that concrete labour does not create new value 
but that *'the value of labour-power is merely equal to the value of 
the wage goods consumed" (p 33). Yet, whatever can be bought for 
the wage is processed in household work and Jean Gardiner is right 
when she says that ‘‘at a given level of subsistence and a given level 
of technology, necessary labour may in fact be a variable" (quoted by 
Menon, p 34). l 

Menon is right in saying that a reduction in the real wage 
of a labourer is experienced as an attack on the well-being of the 
worker and hts family. Yet, there is no doubt that the wife has to 
try to be a cushioning agent in this case since Menon’s way out, entry 
of the woman into the labour market, remains wishful thinking in the 
majority of cases. Of course, it is not a matter of home-knitting and 
baking bread but it is very often a matter of seeking cheap fuel, 
doing hand grinding instead of machine grinding, going a long way to 
buy cheaper etc. Thus, household labour often has to go to a tremen- 
dous length of self-exploitation to make the reproduction of the labour 
force possible. 

This is probably the reason why categorising household labour 
as “‘consumption’’ leaves us with a feeling of inadequacy even though 
it may be the correct use of Marxist terminology in a formal sense. It 
is perhaps important to recall here that Marx’s attempt was to analyse 
the functioning of capital, critically analysing capitalist production. 
This does not necessarily imply that the categories evolved in this 
context are most adequate to analyse all other power relationships 
and forms of exploitation which may be there ina family pattern 
which is pre-capitalist in origin even though it may be now subservient 
to capitalism. 

Menon has a point when she says: ‘‘Seen from the capitalist 
society’s standpoint, the activity in the household results in nothing 
but the human component in the process of production, or is nothing 
else than the process of consumption by which the human being is 
reproduced" (p 36). Yet, if feminists revolt against this view it is 
because they try to-look at things not from the capitalist society’s 
standpoint but from the standpoint of the exploited working class 
housewife. If Menon says a bit earlier that "production of children 
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conceptually belongs within the sphere of individual consumption, 
since children are to be | regarded as extensions of the self, itis an 
activity similar to producing oneself’’, this sounds not.like a Marxian 
statement but more like ‘capitalist psychologising. While begetting. 
and carrying a child may still be looked at as **extension of ‘the self” 
(even though this too is very debatable) the whole labour process of 
washing, cooking, feeding etc, which is essential for bringing up 
children, can certainly not be seen in the same perspective. Even the 
generalisation of household labour as ‘consumption’ is only seen 
from the point of view of the reproduction of the male labourer. It is 
he who consumes. The more the woman strives to replenish his 
labour-power and the more she strives to build up future labour-power 
(i e, to bring up children), the less her own consumption will be. It is 
well known that Indian wives and mothers eat last and least, even if 
they work outside the house. This is the reason why categorisation 
of housework as consumption. does not throw light on the actual 
situation of the working class housewife.and her suffering. The efforts 
of the socialist feminists to show housework as ‘‘productive’’ probably 
has its root in this inadequacy. Yet, their efforts suffer from the 
same shortcoming as the orthodox Marxist view. They usea termi- 
nology which was developed to understand the capitalist production 
process for forms of exploitation which to a large extent are pre- 
capitalist, even though they have, under the present condition, been 
made subservient to the reproduction of capital. 


| 
Working Class Housewives as Unemployed Workers 


One has to view working class housewives as unemployed 
workers because ina majority of cases they would gladly work 
outside the house if givén the opportunity. The fact that they are 
unable to join the work; force has to do not only with the general 
economic crisis but with the fact that they are women. The 
percentage of women inthe work force has steadily decreased over 
the last decades. While some new opportunities come up from 
middle class white-collar workers, unskiled and illiterate women 
face decreasing scope. for work. More than 90 per cent female 
workers work in the unorganised sector. They often get less pay 
even for equal work. Besides, they suffer from a customary division 
of labour which assigns to them the more back-breaking and less 
remunerative jobs. Women are generally under-represented in 
unions. Once they are! out of employment it is harder for them to 
be re-employed etc. etc. 

The double exploitation of women as workers and as 
housewives expending their energies in the reproduction of the work- 
force is expressed in their position as ''reserve army" of capitalist 
production, easily sent back home again. The fact that in some. of 
the ‘developed’ countries it is the immigrant workers or the blacks 
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who constitute the reserve army cannot obscure the fact that women, 
like blacks and immigrant workers, are an oppressed category which 
lends itself to becoming such a reserve army. Besides, the women 
among the blacks and the immigrant workers work again under 
more exploitative conditions than their male counterparts. 

The term “reserve army” only describes the functions which 
working class women fulfil in capitalist production. It does not 
really explain how women came to be in this position. If Menon 
says in a different context (p 39) that ‘‘due to the woman's. biological 
role as mother, generally her contribution to social production under 
all modes of production in class society has been less than that of 
man'' then this sounds very much like "biology is destiny". Of 
course Menon maintains that things can be changed with the 
development of the productive forces and the shortening of the 
working day, but in fact even in the socialist countries of Eastern 
Europe women still perform the role of reserve army when economic 
crisis hits. In Hungary and in Poland women are once again exhorted 
to fulfil their natural roles as mothers and housewives and to 
refrain from occupying jobs. 

With the world econamic crisis and ecological limitations 
being what they are, one wonders whether women can go on waiting 
for the socialist society in which jobs and day-care facilities will be 
plenty. Since entering the work force is in most cases not possible, 
at least as far as the present development of Indian capitalism is 
concerned, to try to organise working class women on issues related 
to their reproductive role is certainly a priority. Which form such 
organisation may take remains to be worked out. The struggle can 
comprise issues of consumer resistance, e g, ration cards, fair rations 
etc, but also problems like fuel scarcity which are, ina direct Way, 
related to nationalenergy policies. Besides, women can start self- 
organisation on collective cooking, washing and child-care which 
enable them to save time and to do extra work supplementing the 
income. While any such initiative needs to keep in mind that indeed 
these attempts at self-organisation cannot solve women's problems 
within capitalism, it would all the same help to free women from 
their isolation in individual household units and to allow them to 
develop collective strength. Such self-organisation would also help 
to drastically question the role and position of women and the division 
of labour within the family. It would also help working class house- 
wives to develop working class consciousness. 


Role of Violence in Keeping Women in Place 


One aspect which has been insufficiently analysed is the role of 
sexual violence against women in preventing changes in the family : 
structure as also in imposing a certain divison of labour, in separating 
women from the means of production, in restraining them from 
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participation in social production, from political participation as well 
as from education. Often the access to activities which are today 
termed as ‘‘customarily’’ male or female is rooted in latent or mani- 
fest violence against women. 

If we scrutinise Engels’s Origin of the Family, Private Property 
and the State under this aspect, the presence of violence in the deve- 
lopment of the family can be perceived but it remains unanalysed. 
Engels traces the origin of the famiiy from group marriage to pair 
marriage and monogamy. While he admits that pair marriage and 
monogamy finally effected the downfall of matriarchy and the ascent 
of partriarchy which he himself terms ‘‘one of the most decisive 
revolutions ever experienced by mankind’’ and ‘‘the world historic 
defeat of the female sex’’,? he still maintains that ‘‘monogamy was 
brought about essentially by the women. The more the old traditional 
sexual relations lost their native, primitive jungle character, as a 
result of the development of the economic conditions of life, that is, 
with the undermining of the old communism and the growing density 
of the population, the more degrading and oppressive must they have 
appeared to the women; the more fervently must they have longed 
for the right to chastity, to temporary or permanent marriage with 
one man only, as a deliverance."? 

What then moved the women to exorcise the devil with Beelze 
bub, to swap patriarchal oppression for the ‘freedom’of group marriage 
if not the terror of customary gang rape? Even the forms which Engels 
describes as the transition from group marriage to pair marriage go 
along with abduction and gang rape.^ Of course, Engels frequently 
cautions against missionary mentality and brothel-tinted bourgeois 
views in judging the ancient forms of group mariages. Yet, this 
should not prevent us from seeing any imposed intercourse as what it 
is, namely, violation of the female body, and, in ancient times, also 
imposition of pregnancy. This means that women never had control 
even over the sphere of reproduction, not because birth coutrol 
methods are a recent invention, but because intercourse can be im- 
posed on them by violent means at any time. From this point of view, 
one wonders whether the ‘‘naive, primitive, jungle character” of 
sexual relations could have been any better than what followed later. 

Of course, the position of women was comparatively more favou- 
rable inthe primitive communistic households where the line of 
descent could be traced only through the mother while fatherhood 
was doubtful. All the same it remains puzzling why any surplus should 
have beén ‘‘automatically’’ appropriated by the men and why this 
should finally have led to patriachy. Engels’s observations about this 
process do not really furnish any explanation. ‘‘According to the 
division of labour then prevailing in the family, the procuring of food 
and the implements necessary thereto and, therefore, also the owner- 
ship of the latter, fell to the man; he took them with him in case of 
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separation just as the women retained the household goods. Thus; 
according to the custom of society at that time, the man was also the 
owner of the new sources of foodstuffs—the cattle—and later, the new 
instrument of labour—the slaves." This ‘‘custom’’ then made it also 
necessary to overthrow the inheritance’ right in order to safeguard 
that children could inherit from their fathers. Strangely enough, 
Engels says: *"This revolution—one of the most decisive ever experi- 
enced by mankind—need not have disturbed one single living member 
of a gens. All the members could remain what they were previously."'5 
The presupposition here is that anyway the women were in the house 
controlling reproduction while the men controlled the production and 
therefore gained more power as soon as production expanded. 

The underlying power relationships ‘which remain unanalysed 
are two- fold. In the first place, women may have controlled the cook- 
ing, processing of food, making of clothes, household utensils etc. 
They did not control their own sexuality, since their bodies have been 
violated since time immemorial. The second aspect which is in- 
accurate is the assumption that women were kept out of social pro- 
duction from the very beginning. They did work in agriculture, they did 
manufacture pottery, textiles and other utensils. Yet, it is true that 
the surplus production was controlled by men. Unless we assume that 
appropriation of means of production happens ‘‘naturally’? and 
naively, we have to admit that this is a step which is painlessly possible 
only on the base of an already existing situation of oppression. 

Another step which occurs along with the appropriation of the 
means of production and also remains insufficiently analysed, is the 
fact that the woman, too, becomes her husband's property. Engels 
has pointed out that the very term ‘‘family’’ is rooted in salve society. 
Marx has pointed to this problem, saying: ‘‘The modern family 
contains in embryo not only slavery (servitus) but serfdom also, since 
from the very beginning it is connected with agricultural services. It 
contains within itself in miniature all the antagonisms which later 
develop on a wide scale within society and its state.” And Engels 
adds: "Such a form of the family shows the transition of the pairing 
family to monogamy. In order to guarantee the fidelity of the wife, 
that is, the paternity of the children, the woman is placed in the 
man's absolute power; if he kills her, he is but exercising his right.’’6 

While it is necessary to study in historical detail how property 
relations and separation of women from social production and means 
of production occurred, one also has to acknowledge that, whatever 
the legal position, it is still **customary" in our society to regard 
women as their husbands’ property. Their lack of access to work, to 
education and to property is still rooted in such **customs?' which are 
upheld by sheer physical violence. Madurai Central Jail abounds in 
convicts who have killed their wives for adultery, and prosecution for 
wife killing is very difficult because it is considered a ‘‘private affair”. 
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-Itis therefore necessary to rethink over Marx's and En gels's famous 
quotations:: “The first ‘division of labour is that between man and 
woman for child breeding” and “The first class antagonism which 
appearsin history coincides with the development of the antagonism 
between man and woman in monogamian marriage, and the first class 
oppression with that of the female sex by the male. Monogamy was 
a great historical advance, but at the same time it inaugurated, along 
with Slavery and private ‘wealth, that epoch, lasting until today, in 
which every advance is likewise a relative regression, in which the 
well-being and development of the one group are attained by the 
misery and regression of, the other.’’? 

Division of labour for child breeding is already an oppressive 
category since social customs have extended it far beyond what is 
physically necessary. No doubt, women are more vulnerable during 
pregnancy and are limited in doing heavy physical labour. Yet, 
neither .is power in society drived from doing heavy work (on the 
contrary, the powerful avoid it like the plague), nor are working class 
women exempted from toil during pregnancy. The decisive oppression 
of women occurs in the field of control of property, participation in 
decision making, political representation etc. Division of labour for 
child breeding and thus confining of women to the household sphere 
serves as an ideology to maintain an existing power relationship. The 
question is how this power relationship came into being, 

Itis important to note that Engels says that the first class 
antagonism coincides with the development of the antagonism of man 
and woman in monogamian marriage and the first class: oppression 
coincides with that of the female sex by the male. We often treat this 
statement as if it tried to give a mono-explanation for the oppression 
of women by. men and as if with the abolition of class society sexual 
oppression would vanish automatically. Even Engels himself jumps 
to. this conclusion when he says, ‘‘The predominance of the man in 
marriage is simply a consequence of this economic predominance and 
will vanish with it automatically.'"? Yet, Engels himself knows that 
this automatism does not always work. While he praises the excellent 
conditions for equality between women and men among the industrial 
proletariat,he acknowledges the existence of sexual violence within the 
proletarian marriage: “Since large-scale industry has transferred the 
woman from the house to the labour market and the factory, and makes 
her, often enough, the: bread- winner of the family, the last remnants of 
male ,domination in the 'proletarian home have lost all foundation— 
except, perhaps, for some of that brutality towards-women which become 
firmly. rooted, with the establishment of monogamy."? Engels here neg- 
lects his own observation that initially women themselves tended to 
accept monogamy for reasons of sexual oppression in the preceding 
set-up. We can therefore conclude that while economic facts are 
decisive in keeping women oppressed, they are not the only causative 
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factor but are in turn favoured by sexual division of labour in chald 
breeding (especially in its extended ideological form), and. by sexual 
violence. The latter two factors have also helped to withhold edu- 
cation from women and to debar them from discovering, writing and 
making their own history. 


Conclusion 


From the above certain propositions become evident. (1) The 
debate about household labour cannot exhaust itself in definitions 
about production of surplus-value or use-values, viz, ‘‘consumption.’’ 
It has to be seen in a more comprehensive context of the implications 
of any sexual division of labour and of the role of sexual violence in 
keeping women separated from the means of production and from 
social production. (2) Class society, according to Engels’s analysis, 
has been created by men. Since the majority of women throughout 
history have been confined to the sphere of reproduction and been 
separated from the means of production and social production, class 
divisions among women are indeed less clear-cut than among men. Of 
course itis a complete caricature if Menon says: ‘‘The capitalist 
housewife can be said to labour as much as the working class house- 
wife." Yet, itis not just any wild feminist but Engels himself who 
says: ‘‘Today, in the great majority of cases, the man has to be the 
earner, the bread-winner of the family, atleast among the propertied 
classes, and this gives him a dominating position, which requires no 
special legal privileges. In the family, he is the bourgeois, the wife 
representents the proletariat.''!9 (3) The women's question cannot 
be solved within capitalism. Any autonomous women's movement 
which strives merely to achieve *'equality" in the present economic 
set-up is doomed to fail. At the same time factors like sexual division 
of labour and sexual violence against women do not automatically 
vanish with the attempt to build a socialist society. There are cases of 
women being used as *'reserve army'' even in socialist countries; sexual 
violence, though curbed by the relative economic independence of 
women, still exists; female infanticide is reported not only from India 
but also from People’s China. There is no doubt that we owe a lot of 
awareness about the ramifications of women’s oppression to the women’s 
movement. The dialectic between economic and control factors 
have to be further worked out. Antagonism between the Left and thé’ 
women’s movement is therefore regrettable if not always avoidable. 
While an autonomous women’s movement cannot achieve its goal on 
its own, the Left has no right whatsoever to deny women the right to 
organise according to the priorities which they feel they can tackle at 
the present moment. It lies in the nature of the women’s question 
that sexual violence, sexual division of labour and economic oppression 
are interlinked. Therefore, even sexual oppression as a starting point 
will necessarily lead to the discovery of economic oppression. 
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Mobilisation of women on their own issues is therefore desirable. It 
will not divide the working class but on the contrary help working 
class women to break out from the isolation of hearth and home and 
join the struggle against capitalism. 


GABRIELE DIETRICH* 


1 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol 1, p 537. Emphasis added. : 
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BOOK REVIEW 


JONATHAN SCHELL, THE FATE OF THE EARTH, Jonathan Cape, 
London, 1982, pp 244. . 


THE BLURBS on the book cover were superlative and induced 
scepticism: ‘“The new Bible of our time, the White Paper of our age", 
said Dr Helen Coldicott. ‘‘Simply the most original and searching 
work yet produced on the meaning of the nuclear arms race, and a 
huge reinforcement of the forces of sanity”, claimed the Guardian. 
With apprehensions of a new pop-prophet, or cult guru being thrust 
upon the unwary reader, I opened the book. This after all is the age 
without epic heroes, I thought, and the media bravely attempt to 
plug the gap every six months or so by synthetically manufactured 
fame or notoriety. | 

By the end of the first chapter the doubts evaporated. Written 
in the white heat of sincerity the book has solidity combined with a 
sense of lyricism, which is compelling. The reader is plunged into 
nuclear reality and forced to confront it head-on. No more the 
averted glance, the studied evasions, the anaesthesia of jargon! What 
would happen to you, to me, to our neighbours, to our country and to 
the world if a nuclear war broke out? Does each of us not have any 
moral resposibility to transcend this situation, to evolve modes of 
thought, life, political and social organisations appropriate for the 
nuclear age? These and other questions are tackled by the author 
honestly without recourse to either glibness or cleverness. 

All of us are generally aware of the existence of nuclear wea- 
pons and of the fact their use in war would mean universal destruction. 
Yet for the last so many years, as nuclear weapons multiplied, none 
of us grappled with the implications of living in the nuclear age. 
Schell attempts to analyse this paradox, this numbing insensitivity of 
mankind to the dangers of nuclear weapons for so many years. Schell 
in this book and the peace movement in the West have succeeded in 
shaking man out of his comfortable unconcern about nuclear reality, 
To a large extent this somnolescence for nearly two decades is a 
reflection of the power of the modern media and the congruence in 
the world view projected by it and the needs of the ruling establish- 
ment which continues to manufacture and stockpile nuclear weapons. 
To add a tinge of madness to the nuclear arms race, the U S and 
NATO establishments are toying with the idea of a ‘‘winnable’’ and. 


‘limited’? nuclear war. Jonathan Schell’s Fate of the Earth is a 
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powerful book in the best tradition of critical social writing combin- 
ing incisive analysis of living in the nuclear age with an irresistible 
moral appeal for political action for the survival of the species and 
human civilisation. ‘‘Unless we rid ourselves of our nuclear arsenals,"' 
agrues Schell, ‘‘a holocaust not only might occur, but will occur—if 
not today then tomorrow, if not this year, the next. We have come 
to live on borrowed time, every year of continued human life on earth 
is a borrowed year, every day a borrowed day.” 

The destructive power of nuclear weapons is an abstract 
concept, difficult to grasp in tangible terms. Like the great flood in 
the Bible it takes on the characteristics of an archetypal catastrophe, 
the stuff of myth and legend. Nevertheless the probable scale of 
destruction in the event of a nuclear war can be scientifically spelt 
out and understood, within the limitation of our knowledge about 
earth and atmospheric sciences. Nor woulda nuclear holocaust be 
explicable an act of God, for man is at once the creator and the victim 
of the powerful force entrapped in the nucleus of the atom. 

What would happen, for instance, if a one megaton bomb (80 
times larger in explosive power than the bomb dropped on Hiroshima) 
explosion took place? First, there would be the initial nuclear radia- 
tion which, at the time of the explosion, would kill unprotected 
human beings in an area of six square miles. Simultaneously, an 
electromagnetic pulse would be generated which, in a high-altitude 
explosion, would knock out electrical equipment over a wide area by 
inducing a powerful surge of high voltage. (According to a study, the 
electromagnetic impulse from a multi-kiloton explosion 125 miles over 
Omaha, Nebraska, USA, would damage electrical circuits throughout 
the entire continental United States). As a nuclear explosion is 
completed, a thermal pulse would be emitted from a fireball which 
would cause second and third degree burns in exposed human beings 
in an area of 280 square miles. The thermal pulse would be followed 
by a blast wave which would flatten buildings within a radius of four 
and a half miles from ground zero. If the explosion took place on or 
near the ground, tons of dust debris would be sucked up in a mush- 
room cloud to return to the earth as radioactive fall-out, which 
woüld lethally contaminate over a thousand square miles. 

Ina nuclear war bétween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, more than a thousand such weapons would be exploded by 
each side against its adversary. Besides, the virtual annibilation of 
these two states, the nuclear exchange would generate at least three 
major global effects. There would be a delayed world-wide radio- 
active fall-out contaminating the entire surface of the earth. It 
would probably result in a general cooling of the earth’s surface 
through the lofting from the ground, bursts of millions of tons of 
dust into the stratosphere. The third global effect would be the 
partial destruction of the layer of ozone that surrounds the earth in 
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the stratosphere and which is crucial to life on earth as.it protects 
the earth's surface from the lathal ultra-violet radiation. Schell. 
describes a ten thousand megaton. nuclear attack on the US as 
follows: , 


Flashes of white light would suddenly illumine large areas of the 
country as thousands of suns, each one brighter than the sun itself, 
blossomed over cities, suburbs and towns. In: the same moments 
when the first wave of missiles arrived, the vast majority of people 
in the region first targetted would be irradiated, crushed or burned: 
to death. The thermal pulses would subject more than six hundred 
thousand square miles, or one-sixth of the total .land-mass of the 
nation to a minimum level of forty calories per centimeter squared. 
—a level of heat that chars human beings... As the attack 
proceeded, as much as three quarters of the country could be 
subjected to incendiary levels of heat, and so, wherever there was: 
inflammable matrial, could be set ablaze. In the ten seconds or so 
after each bomb hit, as blast waves swept outwards from thousands 
of ground zeros, the physical plant of the United States would be 
swept away like leaves in a gust of wind. ... Initially all the 
habitations, places of work and other man-made things— 
substantially the whole human construct in the United States 
would be ee blasted or otherwise pulverised out of 
existance. 


Worse than these immediate effects would be the impact on 
the eco-system of the entire planet. All that could survive on planet 
a could be a few types of insects and certain varieties. of erase 

**a republic of insects and grass’’, as Schell puts it. 

After marshalling the available science to. understand the 
consequences of a nuclear war, Schell grapples with the meaning of 
this fate—*'a scarcely imaginable horror lying just behind the surface 
of our normal life, and capable of breaking through into that normal 
life at any second". Man, in his discovery of nuclear fission has 
unlocked the cosmic secret of how the sun and stars work: and he 
seeks to apply this cosmic force on his own planet, on his own species, 
and invites his own ‘‘ominicide’’. Ina stirring and almost religious 
testament, Schell, in the second chapter called **The Second Death’’, 
explores the meaning of the extinction of human species. According 
to Schell, the second death means the death of not only the living, 
but also the millions of future generations who will never be born; it 
would mean not only the death of life but also the death of birth ànd 
the death of death itself; since without life, there can be no death. 
This is the crux of the nuclear dilemma. Every human being faces 
and reconciles to his own individal death; but Schell forces us to stare 
in the face of our collective death as a species—‘‘the second death". 


a 
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With the harnessing of the cosmic forces of the atom, science 
has ushered.in an era that has rendered : obsolete and absurd many of 


_the underlying principles and assumptions of social interaction. In 


the pre-nuclear world,sovereign states were sustained by their armies 
which embodied their power in the international system. War was a 
**continuation of politics by other means’’ in the international realm, 
where ‘‘everything is subject to a supreme law which is the decision 
by arms", according to Clausewitz. Notwithstanding the dangerous 
delusions of many close to the centres of power in the West, force can 
no longer be the ultimate arbiter, for a nuclear war is not just 
winnable. There will neither be a victor nor the vanquished, merely 
universal annhilation. But the more ‘‘relative’’ concept of mutually 
assured destruction on which the survival of the human species has so: 
far depended and which found its classic articulation by Churchil— 
**safety will be the sturdy child of terror and survival the twin brother 
ofannhilation"—is equally dangerous and is bringing the world 


‘increasingly closer to the nuclear precipice. For, in practice, the 


nuclear powers, especially the West, have increasingly resorted to the 
Madman theory according to which ‘‘the nation's foes would bow to 
the President's will if they believed that he had taken leave of his, 
senses, and was ready to id a peleeaushs in order to secure some 
limited national gain.” 

In this situation Schell perceives sie choice before mankind as 
one of either choosing to transcend the system of sovereign nation- 
states based on power or risking the future of humanity. If we fail to 
appreciate and evolve institutions appropriate for a nuclear age, we 
may be reduced to nothingness. The sight of ‘ʻa stark naked man 
standing in the rain with his eyeball in his palm’’ after the Hiroshima 
explosion, recalled by a survivor Kinzo Nishida, will continue to haunt 
us and may well come to symbolise human civilisation unless all of us 
individually and collectively assume our moral responsibility to act. 


M SHANKAR 
Institute for Defence Studies and 
Analyses, New Delhi: 
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Editorial Note 








, [C i 
RE MARX died exactly: a: hundred years: ago. These hundred. 
ts-have been characterised -by-convulsions unprecedented: in human 
istory, convulsions: marking; the historical. decline of-capitalism and. 

; mankind’s-transition from capitalism*to socialism. Marx's:conclusion: 
-~ that capitalism is-a.historicallyrtransient mode:of; production whose- 
inner: law.of' motion is such :that:it: inevitably leads: to: its: revolutio- 
nary supersession, by socialism ‘has; been resoundingly validated by real” 
history. But the truth of (Marxism lies not merely in this validation;. 
it.-lies veven more; emphatically: im the fact' that the: revolutionary 
supersession.of capitalism, by: socialism has been consciously- achieved’ 
cz through:the: comprehension; of: the: historical process. provided. by- 
T Marx. The- test. of human- practice: has- vindicated the truth of 
Marxism; and:the-strength-of; Marxism-derives-from its truth. 

The fact that: during: these hundred years. Marx's ideas have: 
been incessantly attacked is:as much-a.symptom of this: strength as 
the fact that their. influence has. spread remarkably nonetheless. 
‘Every. successive generation of: bourgeois: scholars. has felt the: 
compelling-need :to-refute Marx’s* ideas yet’ again, to underline- yet 
apain.the alleged falsity of hissprophesies, to banish him.yet again to 
the underworld of .science:or tosaccuse him yet again of being the 
purveyor. of a new religion; thischowever-only: testifies: to‘the strength 
and vitality of hisideas., Indeed, no-other social thinker in human 
history has had:so.profound an influence as Karl Marx. 

If Marxism merely served to. arouse what’ Bernard. Shaw. once 
Y galled “sociological rage’’, then it- would have: yielded place to some 
new doctrine :long-ago,: just as Fourier or Proudhon or the Ricardian 
Socialists or Bakunin yielded: place , to Marx.: If. Marxism consisted 
of the-trite act of: reading class.struggle into history,:as' Schumpeter - 
suggested, in order-to whip -up- moral indignation in. favour’ of a 
socialist revolution; then:some_otherinnovation of an ‘ism’ would have 
caused itscobsolescence long, agọ; the:insights conceded; by Schumpeter 

to: Marx would well:have:been incorporated into such a new ‘ism’. If 

the: appeal of- Marxism was. akin:to that. of a new religion promising 
salvation: on the. morn of;à proletarian: revolution, then‘the concrete 
travails. off the: socialistaworld} would, have ` long ago dimmed the 
brightness of its promise; - Yet, paradoxically: for the bourgeois. 
scholars, these: very travails, instead of diminishing‘the appeal of 
Marxism, have ijed:to'an enriching of the Marxist understanding, 

l to further explorations: by Marxismrinto the roots of these travails. 
E Marxism hası not lost its: appeal; the complexity: of the concrete task 
-~ ofmakinga transition from;capitalism to:socialism, has become better 

appreciated: , 2 enr ae 
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; ry E 
This is because Marxism alone proyides the basis 

scientific study of social moyement and change. This makes Mi 
uniquely capable in principle of comprehending and explaining; 
such particular divergences as may arise between the actual move! 
of reality and its own earlier prognoses about the movement. Im 
process of such comprehension, it enriches itself. Particu, 
divergences do not invalidate Marxism; they enrich it. Laying dow: 

the basis for a scientific study of the historical movement of society: 
was the contribution of Karl Marx; and it constitutes a gigantic step 

for the achievement of human freedom. As long as the task of moving 
from ‘its ‘pre-history’ to its ‘history’ remains on the agenda of 
mankind, Marxism would not lose its appeal. l 

` It follows then that all so-called exceptions to its general 
formulations, all so-called refutations ofits prognoses open up for 
Marxism just so many new terrains for analysis. Who has not heard — 
the common refrain that ‘“‘Marxism does not apply to India’? The 
argument in its myriad variations runs along the following lines: Here 
we have castes, not classes. "Here we have an ossified caste-divided, 
apparently unchanged or imperceptibly slowly-changing society for 
centuries where the dialectical progression through classs struggle 
from one mode of ‘production to another is remarkable for its 
absence. Even ‘the British rule, which Marx thought had destroyed 
the basis of the old society, was no more than a superimposition 
which did not succeed in bringing India into the orbit of the 
dialectics of class struggle. Is it not the. case that in contemporary 
India it is caste conflicts rather than class struggles that have 
come to the forefront? Hence the Marxists are looking at Indian 
society through tinted lenses and thereby missing its true colours. 

In this Marx Centenary issue of Social Scientist’ therefore we 
have chosen to focus not onthe nature of Marxism or on Marx’s 
contributions in /general; but ‘on:Marxist analyses of the Indian 
society. B T Ranadive’s piece not only dispels the notion often held 
that Marxism treats the superstructure as being directly and immedia- 
tely determined by the economic base, but also provides, as a concrete 
illustration of his theoretical argument, a Marxist explanation for the 
phenomena’ of caste and communal consciousness prevalent in 
contemporary India. Irfan Habib's article, which constitutes the full 
text of his Presidential Address to the Indian History Congress 
session held at Kurukshetra recently, has a wide scope, and obviously 
se. In a predominantly agrarian society based on exploitation, a 
historical study of the peasants constitutes simultaneously an overview 
of its history. Suneet Chopra surveys Marx's specific writing on 
India, drawing out his perception ofthe pivotal role of agrarian 
revolution in any future Indian: regeneration. And finally, Anil 
Bhatti’s note on Marx and Sue highlights the ‘distance separating 
Marx from the contemporary idealists on the question of aesthetics. . 
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ştanding:of;thejprocess:of social development- and, change has not only 
enabled}, the peopleito: understandj:.thes.past,{; but. also, ito;consciously, 
shape shistony.dnaccordance-withn the: laws. of. social changes| ay Whe, 
Socialist revolutions: -wererthe,first consciously-worked out revolutions 
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ship of the proletariat. They explained in full the activerrole:of, the 
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change)-fighting..against-tlieold order;does: not:immediately giye up 
itssolds concepts: -and}-ofteng: becomes ;thet:victim. of-jreactionary,. and 
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the social struggle. 


spectator of the developing changes. It is active in combating then 
and when a new consciousness has arisen, in opposing it. 


In India many people are perplexed to find that after three B 


decades of independence, followed by certain inevitable economic 


consequences, communalism, casteism, lack of a sense of national 
unity are growing instead of going down. It seems that the progressive : 


forces in the country have to fight anew the same battle that they 
carried on during the long years of freedom struggle. Many people 
argue that class struggle and Marxism do not seem to affect the Indian 
situation and the hold of religion and communal feeling continues to 
be as strong as before. The same arguments that were advanced in 
earlier years—that the spiritual heritage and traditions of India 
would not be vulnerable to Western materialist outlook—are advanced 
again. 

Using for the first time the term ‘historical materialism’, 
Engels said in his special introduction to the 1892 English Edition of 
Socialism Utopian and Scientific: ** And thus T hope even British respec- 
tability will not be overshocked if I use, in English as well as in so 
many other languages, the term ‘historical materialism’ to designate 
that view of the course of history which seeks the ultimate cause and 
the great moving power of all important historic events in the 
economic development of society, in the changes in the modes of 
production and exchange, in the consequent division of society into 
distinct classes, and in ihe struggles of these classes against one 
another.’”?} 

Reitcrating that ultimately the economic basis is the decisive 
force, but this does not mean that other influences do not work, 
Engels, in his letter dated August 5, 1890, to C Schmidt says: And if 
this man has not yet discovered that while the material mode of exis- 
tence is the primus agens (primary agent) this does not preclude the 
ideological spheres from reacting upon it in their turn, though with a 
secondary effect, he cannot possibly have understood the subject he is 
writing about.’’? 

Engels further clarifies this point in his letter to J Bloch 
(September 21, 1890): ‘‘According to the materialist conception of 
history, the uliimately determining element in history is the production 
and reproduction of real life. More than this neither Marx nor I have 
ever asserted. Hence if somebody twists this into saying that the eco- 
nomical element is the only determining one, he transforms that pro- 
position into a meaningless, abstract, senseless phrase. The economic 
situation is the basis, but the various elements of the superstructure— 





1 Marx-Engels, Selected Works (One volume), Moscow, 1970, pp 382-383. 
2 Marx-Engels, Selected Correspondence (One volume), Moscow, Progress 
Publishers, 1975, p 393. 
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political forms of the class struggle. and its results, to wit: | 
constitutions established by the victorious class after a successful 
battle, etc., juridical forms, and even the reflexes of all these actual 
struggles in the brains of the participants, political, juristic, philoso- 
phical theories, religious views and their further development into 
systems of dogmas—also exercise their influence upon the course of 
the historical struggles!and in many cases preponderate in determining 
their form. There is an interaction of all these elements in which, 
amid all the endless host of accidents (that is, of things and events 


-whose inner interconnection is so remote or so impossible of proof 


that we can regard at as non-existent, as negligible) the economic 
movement finally asserts itself as necessary. Otherwise the application 
of'the theory to any period of history would be easier than the solution 


_ ofa simple equation of the first degree.''? 


Engels was replying to the following question raised by Joseph 
Bloch: ‘‘According to the materialist conception of history the produc- 
tion and reproduction of real life is the determining element in 
history. How should this proposition be understood? Are the economic 
relations only the determining. element, or do they form a firm basis 
only to a certain extent for other relations which can then also 
operate by themselves? Have not in the course of history quite often 
purely political, dynastic even individual interests also played a role?" 
In his letter to Schmidt (October 27, 1890), Engels observes: ‘‘If, there- 
fore, Barth supposes that we deny any and every reaction of the 
political, etc., reflexes of the economic movement on the movement 
itself, he is simply tilting at windmills.’’* 

Marx and Engels, in analysing contemporary developments, or 
the past, took all ihe factors into consideration while conceding 
primary importance to the economic factor. Analysing past history 
they never failed to take into consideration the role of the State 
which, once ariseni out of historical developments, played a role in 
subsequent history. It either played a role in conformity with the 
economic development, accelerating it, or against the current, retard- 
ing it, in which case it would go to pieces. It can prevent economic 
development from going on certain lines and prescribe other lines. 

.In his letter to W Borgius written on January 25, 1894, Engels 
observes: ‘‘Political, legal; philosophical, religious, literary, artistic, 
etc., development'is based on economic development. But all these 
react upon one .another and also on the economic basis. One must 


.think that the economic situation is cause, and soley active, whereas 
everything else is only. passive effect. On the contrary interaction 


takes place on the basis of economic necessity, which ultimately always 
asserts itself. The State, for instance, exercises an influence by 





3  Marx-Engels, Selected Correspondence, pp 394-395. 
4 Ibid, p 40l. 
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protective: tariffs, free ‘trade, good or bad fiscal. system: and evenithe; 
éxtréme ‘debility’ and impotence'of the German philistine, arising-from: 
thé ‘Wretched economic conditions of Germany from 1648 to -1830,‘andi 
expressing ‘themselves at first “in: ‘pietism, then im sentimentality;zand: 
cringing ‘Sérvility: to-princes ‘arid nobles, were! not without “economic: 
effects?” “That was'oné “of -the greatest -obstacles to «recovery. and:was? 
AGE Shaken until’ tlie^révolutionary and^ Napolconic .wars*‘madelthé! 
clizónic thisery-an ‘acute one. The economic. situation.tlierefore: does: 
fot ‘prodiiée- an automatic effect as: people try here and. there!iconves: 
niently to imagine, but men make their history:themselves,.they doso’ 
however i ina given environment, which conditions :them;:and' on the 
basis’ of'áctual; already existing relatións; among which thé economic: 
relation’ “however: mich they may 'beinfluenced by other; politicalsand: 
ideological, relations—are still-ultimately the ‘decisive ones, forming 
the“kéyn ote’ which'alone leads tó-understanding."5. <v 0243 

ni "Engels at the"same. time observed. that’ confusion- sometimes’ 
arosé” ‘because ‘Marx -and he had Lo'stréss the: determining; ‘importance, 
of? thé économic- elements: when none acceptedit. © 0 eoi rorzdd 
etes TN dex and I are ourselves partly to blame for the'fact that! the: 
younger Heople sometimes: lay more-'stress on-the economic’ side'tban: 
is ‘dite toit: ‘We hád*to emphasise’ the. main principle: ‘vis-a-vis our 
adversari ies? “who! denied it; and -we'had ‘not always:ihe time, ‘the place; 
or “the opportunity to' give théir due-to-other factors ‘involved ‘in the 
interaction! But when'it'came to presenting ‘a section of'-historyi that 
is! to ápplying the-theory in: practice; -it'was'-a diferent -matterijand: 
there no error was permissible."5 This of coarse ‘is true; Everything 
that? Marx:ànd' Engels: wrote about is distinguished by a profound study 
ófáir the éleménts with the cconomic element asthe ultimately decisive 
elément ‘Engels once referred-io Marx’s: The Eighteenth Brumaireiiof 
Louis Bühaparte'à as aii excellent example of the application of the theory 
to linderstand contemporary: developments. In it Marx takes intoicon- 
Sideration"thé economic as well as.political and ideological factors; 
afalysés the'roleof various political parties in influencing.thesituation? 
Hé" álso"shoWs' -hów:' the traditional: influence of the Napoleonic cult 
works'ón the peasant to install Louis Bonaparte as the. dictators 54Hiss 
tórical tradition gave riseto the'belicf'of.-tlie French peasants in the 
mirdcle tliat a man named Napoleon would bring all-the:glory-back.to 
them. ‘And an individual turned up who gives himself. out.a$-the man 
bécause lie bears ‘the name of Napoleon...the legend finds fulfilment:and 
the fram becomes’ Emperor of the. French. The fixedidea of the. Nephew 
Was! realised, because it’ coincided -withthe fixed ‘idea ‘of -the most 
Büitiefo s class: of the French: ‘people’??? . While MUSEUM recognises 
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5. ..Marx-Engels, Selected Correspondence, pp 441-442. Aun alate 
6 Letter to Bloch in Selected Correspondence. . , COEM (T 
7 Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, in Selected Works, p Ut. 
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the active. role.of, albelementscofusuperstructure , and consciousness in 
shaping sociabchangeueither: retarding, Ot. accelerating, 4 the, ‘trend, sét 
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in-motion! by; economic i development: t---it also correctly. “understands 
howchanges in. consciousness: and ideology, take, place; jan ede 
to yboWriting. about: law; Engels, says: An; a modern, State;,,law,., must 
not :ornly;coórrespond > -toithe: general. economic, condition, ‘and, be. ‘its 
éxpression, but must; also be an; inter nally., coherent “expression, which 
does’ tiot; owing to internal. conflicts;, contradict/itself.. M And, in ‘order 
to: achieve this; the-faithful reflection, of. economic. conditions, suffers 
increasingly. :: ‘All the;smore-so,, the. moreirarely , it, happens ; ‘that. a; code 
oftilaw sisi ithe: blunt, unmitigated,. ‘unadulterated, ‘expression of, he 
dominatiom ofja classz-thisindtself; would. offend. the; "conception of 
right’. Even in the Code’ Napoleon the;..pure,. "consistent : ; conception 
of rightiheld;by theireyolutionaty bourgeoisie c of 1792. 1196. is already 
adulterated.in'many! ways, -and, in so far, as,if.is embodied à in. the, Code, 
has daily ito vundergo,{all. sorts, of attenuations, owing, to , the, ‘rising 
power of the.:;proletariat.s- “Thus to a-great, extent , ‘the;course, af tis 
‘dévelopment: of. law.: simply, consists. inj first,,.a attempting, to, climi ii- 
natier!contradictions rj; Which; arise, from then. direct, translation, of 
economic relations! ‘into degal principles; and; to establish, a “harmonious 
Systemvof: law: and. then: jnithe;repeated.1 breaches made, in this system 
by:tlie influence, and compulsion, of, further, economic į developme nt." Ps 
-0901 IEngels;says. that; this; . process;of; development , of. law: takes. an 
inverted-form:in: ‘the, consciousness of the; jurist; who . imagines that he 
is, speakingán the: pur e;realmi of, law. and. a priori propositions, Whereas 
"they are.really.only: economic reflections, ,, , This, inverted form is. what 
wel icalbideological outlook: 3 This, outlook may, d in, turn influence the 
economic:basis; rand: may Within, certain, limits, modify’ it Engels c cites. 
the! followinginstance: The basis of,.the,; right of inheritance is an. 
économic‘one, provided the. leveliof., development; of, the. family is, the. 
santé.’ Tt: would; nevertheless, be difficult: rto prove, “for instance, ibat 
thel absolute: liberty of the, testator, in England, and the severe, and very 
- detailedirestrictions imposed, upon him in, France, are due, to “economic 
causes alone:sBut in theirsturnithey exert. a; Very; considerable influence, 


tt ws 


on thesecornomic. spheț:e; because: they,,influence,,; ‘the, ; ; distribution “of 
piópertyisvob b. ‘n Prot uen Top. dp m aor ua 
rroitnqideologies: which deal; with mental and, thought .. activities not, 
directly: connected; witho economic;activities, stand. « on, p somewhat 
different footing: They are. overloaded. with the ;past, , the accumulation on. 
ofipast: knowledge: ‘or ignorance; ‘and, the , present “penetrates |! them » m, in, 
théeiform: of modifying the, past. ;Religion,, philosophy, et. have à pre- 
'historic:stock, false conceptions of.nature, of man's own being. < The, 
ultimate supremacy of economic dévelopment is for me an ‘established 
fact in these spheres too, “but: it operates within ihe terms laid down 
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by the particular sphere itself: in philosophy, for instance, by the 
action of economic influences (which in their turn generally operate 
only in their political, etc., make-up) upon the existing philosophical 
material which has been handed down by predecessors. Here economy : 
creates nothing anew, but it determines the way in which the body of 
thought found in existence is altered and further developed, and that 
too for the most part indirectly, for it is the political, legal and moral 
reflexes which exert the greatest direct influence on philosophy."'? 

' Marx had the following to say about the development of art and 
development of society: ‘‘The unequal relation between the develop- 
ment of material production and art for instance. ... The starting point 
(is to be found) in certain facts of nature embodied subjectively and 
objectively in clans and races etc. 

“It is well known that certain periods of highest development of 
art stand in no direct connection with the general development of so- 
ciety, nor with the material basis and the skeleton structure of its 
organisation. Witness the example of the Greeks as compared with the 
modern nations or even Shakespeare. ...Let us take for instance the rela- 
tion of Greek art and of that of Shakespeare's time to our own, It isa 
well-known fact that Greek mythology was not only the arsenal of Greek 
art, but also the very ground from which it had sprung. Is the view of 
nature and social relations which shaped Greek imagination and Greek 
(art) possible inthe age of automatic machinery and railways, and loco- 
motives and electric telegraphs?... All mythology masters and dominates 
and shapes the forces of nature in and through imagination; hence it 
disappears as soon as man gains mastery over the forces of nature. ... 
Greek art presupposes the existence of Greek mythology, i. e., that 
nature and even the form of society are wrought up in popular fancy 
in an unconsciously artistic fashion. That is its material. Not, 
however, any mythology taken at random. ... Egyptian mythology could 
never be the soil or womb which would give birth to Greek art.” 1° 

Religion, the ideology far removed from economic activity, has 
survived through several historical periods. But at different times it 
has served different class-masters. Religion arose in very primitive 
times. Every ideology, however, once it has arisen develops in 
connection with the given concept materia], and develops this 
further, otherwise it would not be an ideology, that is, occupation 
with thoughts as with independent entities, developing independently 
and subject only to their own laws. Engels points out that Christianity 
grew into the religious counterpart of feudalism. With its develop- 
ment in the Middle Ages, the Church developed a corresponding feudal 
hierarchy. With the rise of the burgher there developed the Protestant. 


ns 
9 Marx-Engels, Selected Correspondence, p 401. 
10 Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique.of Political Economy, London, 1971, 


pp 215-216. 
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opposition to Catholicism. This was further accompanied by the 
plebian revolutionary opposition. The sentiments of the masses 
were fed with religion to the exclusion of all else; it was therefore 
necessary to put forward their own interests ina religious guise in 
order to produce an impetuous movement. Protestantism could not 
be killed because it represented the rising burgher interest. 

Religious ideology continued, but the new version reflected 
different class interests, interests of a different society; the unchang- 
ing religion changed its masters. 

The intervention of the Pope and the Church, the wars between 
Catholics and Protestants, the persecutions, all were witness to the 
active role of ideological consciousness and superstructure. The resis- 
tance put against this also revealed the active role of the new con- 
sciousness, new ideology. 


Ihe Indian Reality 


In India it now appears that both the political superstructure 
and consciousness—religious, communal, caste—are actively com- 
bating change and fighting the onward march. During the last three 
decades of independence and freedom, the forces which defeated 
imperialism, unifying national consciousness, seem to be on the retreat. 

Why sbould it be so? Undoubtedly significant economic changes 
have taken place during the last hundred years. Several economic 
plans have been implemented since independence. Princely States 
are no longer there. Statutory landlordism is abolished. The capa- 
city for industrial production has increased. "Village isolation has 
been broken and the village is now opened to the blast of the capitalist 
market. The buildingof roads and railway transport has ensured this, 
: Despite this, religious appeal, communal and caste appeal, 
seem to increase. Astrologers, palmists and Saibabas are having a 
roaring trade. New deities are discovered in Kerala and elsewhere 
and tens of thousands undertake the journey to propitiate them. Is 
India an exception to the materialist conception of history? Indian 
religiosity, communalism and caste consciousness, are they imper- 
vious to the developing economic situation? 

In the first place it should be realised that notwithstanding the 
new offensive of the traditional forces, they are being combated by 
other forces — though the latter are still weak. Two questions have to 
be answered. Why is it that the oppressed masses, in spite of their 
common and increasing misery, fall victim to the reactionary appeal 
which divides their ranks and disrupts their struggle? Secondly, do 
the traditional forces constitute an alien element inthe situation 
inconsistent with the interests of the classes that rule India? 

Ideologies like religion, casteism, communalism lose their 
force when they are face to face with drastic and revolutionary 
change in societies. This means the complete shattering of the basis 
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om which these ideologies, thrive, In;India. there, has been,.no, Such 
I revolutionary: change; ọn: the other hand, there bas been, a -compromise 
with, the, old social..order, in., rural, India, notwithstanding: Certain 
changes. ame e a cux adi bs EVE TE P dn a a tto Pon ty UV aA 
sor to Petty Droduotormdependiné: on. rainfall and now on the vagaries 
of the market, and the; unscrupulousness, of- the. trader, and government 
purchasing. machinery, ‘mass of spauperised,, and. destitute peasants 
unable,to -gain an entry, intojthe, modern. labour market and. „transform 
themselyes into a modern working class-—these are, the nurseries., .of 
religiosity, casteism,and communalism:; sij to nois sui ME 
4c The picture i iş- completed. with. the suryvival-of feudal. and, semi; 
feudal.relations in, the, countryside, the concentration, of, land, stack- 
renting, .usury,: bonded Jabourers, hunger forg: land: of the, landless: syall 
again operating under the age-old caste divisions., Sb agp. co potu 
This religiosity and communalism are at the same timea 
heritage of the past which the national anti-imperialist. movement 
never, repudiated;. on the other, hand, at every, stage rit, compromised 
with it; _ victimising the, masses under its,reactionary, influence., This 
was. the direct consequence, of. the compromise, ofthe leading;national 
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bourgeois leadership. with feudal forces, jin the course. of, the feedom 


ae as le at 
struggle. HP uo cu SE dale e PUIAR GS fon Hr EC E ae Pres) ie HOE aag ii f 
eyonest he freedom; movement; led; by: the . „bourgeoisie, relied ona 
reviy: valist appeal—an..,. appeal ,t Q; j acient, ;orientation,, religion,. old 
Eu stoms,and.;philosophy, 35258: sate boi. stants neon evor eig i 
"T" RP Dutt characterised, this revivalist appeal as; follows:;,.‘*So 
from the, existing foul welter. and; ;idecaying;and,.corcupt: metaphysics, 
from the, broken relics. of. the . shattered village; system, -and. the: dead 
remains of, Court splendours of. ai vanished: civilisation, ., they- sought to 
fabricate, and build: Up ,,and, constitute. ;.a,: golden, ;dream., of ; Hindu 
éulture——a. purified Hindu culture; which, they, could. hold, Up, ;as,-an 
ideal,and, guiding light: ,Against,,-t the. ovetwhel ming, flood), of. British 
bourgeois, culture ; and ideology. which they-saw completely, conquening 
the Indian bourgeoisie, and, intelligentsia, ;they sought,to-hold forward 
the feeble shield of a reconstructed, Hindu ideology, Which, had; {210 
foneer any natural basis for.its existence,in actual, life, -conditions. 
All the social: and scientific. development was, condemned, by;;the more 
extréme devotees: of ‘this gospel;as the. conquerors . cultures; every 
force of antiquated. tradition, even abuse, privilege and , obscurantism 
was treated, with, respect, aud. veneration, 344. 5: 2p un Lusso srl 
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brain. jof,-the,7:living... And .just- (when they, seem, engaged, in 
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iteyolutionising themselves, and things in creating Something. that has 
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they anxiously conjure up the spirits of the past,to their Service ai and 
` te 
borrow from. them jnames,. battle cries. .< and costumes. in order "to 
262 ta tal “ari 
present. the new, scene of world ‘history, in the me: honoüred, disguise 


an this b borrowed language., hus ‘Lather’ donned’ the mask of the 
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Apostle... [i5 mira eicrtda wor if alvus 57, 10 OZOD 2 
sein Howeyer in n India, it Was not , simply a ‘question, of using | thé" past 
A0, seek inspiration. for; (the m resent. They revivalist, ‘appeal. Was. tó 
pr rovide, a a compromise with the anti; democratic institution of caste, 
A a. compromise "with Teligious orthodoxy. adhe, rising bourgeois: class, 
j which, placed i itself abt ‘the head, of. " the movement- he ;proletárian 


class, being weak—was from ithe beginning interested i in compromising 
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with the landed d interests-— their feudal ; Privileges—the ” entire Villdge 
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Set-up. which sustained blind. ‘religiosity. and çaste System. |: jn 


E The continuation “of religiosity, commurialism and' casteism „yas 
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embedded. in. this. compromise. “Te is à reflex Of this Continued 
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compromise. and the. capitalist path, pursued > under” it, "ud That is, “why 


in spite of the ' success’ of One, (five-year. plan | after. another, ` diis 
nightmare c of the past. cannot be e got, rid “of, lt. ‘continués A. “erode 
the unity, 9 of “the, country... Sis Ji a ERRI dr i TINTO 

Commynalism, religious separatism, | “casteisin “obsiriie t. “thé 


GE: 
development « of ay modern, nation with its equality of. Citizens ° an nd 
ally £o... the, nation and, ‘the. country, . ‘with all ‘othér loyaliiss 
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subordinated to thé nation, ; They mod, ern bourgeois. ‘Mation united 
, Single c national, capitalist. market, „ean . arise “only” bY 
yanquishing all pre;capitalist- separatist ideologies, and Sübordiniting 
Jit "uiii 202 SifsY ud) O iG, e SAL Mg 
them to its ‘heeds. .- ias 
"Hán FAJ na Vj; Boned bo Jdsu ubi po popa 
aso iri d ‘Europe; the ri ising, bi bourgeoisie. had’ ^o. defeat "he fen dal 
ideology and fight ‘the Roman Catholic ‘Church also. But’ this Was no Dot 

ESSET. 
enough.:, It. had to, brea ak nthe power. of the, Church , 8nd . feudal, forces 
by do ing, away, with, ; he economic ; and political; power of un 
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Of course, in advanced capitalist societies, "religion and its influence 


did not. completely disappear., In fact a new | type of. religion 
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Scene. Christianity, with, its, cultus of abstract "maii, more “especially 
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and death struggle for political power, to depose the feudal rulers, 
and smash the economic base of their power as well as the ideological 
superstructure which sustained it. This included the ideology of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

This is not soin India and the newly liberated countries. 
Here, as we find, the problem of separatism encouraged by religion, 
communalism, dogged the entire period of national struggle and led 
to the partitioning of the country. It now erupts again and challenges 
the unity of the country. This is because of the peculiar 
circumstances under which the liberation struggle was led by the 
bourgeoisie. By the time the Indian bourgeoisie began to forma 
class with its own aspirations, the feudal State power in India was 
already broken by the British. The Indian bourgeoisie had to fight 
for power against the imperialists. It did not have to struggle 
against the feudal State or its ideology for its existence. 

Besides, this bourgeoisie arose, asit used to be said at one 
time, as a by-product of imperialism. It arose out of the comprador 
class, out of the traders, merchants and others connected with 
exchange and usury. The landlords also were its partners without 
changing their feudal methods of exploitation. 

Whereas in Europe the bourgeoisie emerged from the producers, 
proprietors etc., in India originally it remained connected for a long 
time with agrarian intérests, with feudal traits. Arising out of the 
trading section, connected with agrarian feudal exploiters, and 
without having to undertake the task of deposing the feudals from 
power, the Indian bourgeoisie had no need for agrarian revolution. 
It was afraid of it. In fact, in its fight against imperialiam, it relied 
on the support of the landlords. The Congress was averse till the 
end to disturb the princely rule except when forced to, and the anti- 
landlord demands of the peasantry hardly figured in the Congress 
programme. 

This had two results. First the agrarian revolution was 
prevented; secondly the economic basis of pre-capitalist ideology— 
Hinduism, casteism, communalism—remained intact, to a great 
extent. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the caste system and 
the revolutionary role played by Islam when it emarged, it is quite 
evident that casteism and Hindu-Muslim separation continued to 
flourish because of the feudal agrarian relations, the lack of wide- 
spread industrial development and because of it, lack of widespread 
enlightenment about the real role of religious separatism. 

Consequently the Indian bourgeoisie found no reason to fight 
religion and other pre-capitalist ideologies. It did not even find it 
necessary to found a new religion as was done in the West. It was 
content with ‘‘social reform" of Hinduism, and the *sHindu-Muslim 
Bhai-Bhai"' slogan. The following is well put: **None of the religious 
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practice in India—Islam, Buddhism, and above all Hinduism—has 
undergone a radical bourgeois reformation. This means that in the 
new historical situation when the most acute social contradictions 
are brought about by deep intervention of industrial and monopoly 
capital, traditionally pre-capitalist communal religious consciousness 
comes out as a natural reaction of the small-proprietor strata toa 
new pheneomenon.’’!3 This last sentence properly explains part of 
the increase in the manifestation of caste and cammunal ‘conflicts. 

The revivalist leadership of the national struggle thought tha: 
pandering to the religious beliefs of the people was a good weapon 
in the fight against imperialism. All that they wanted was that 
people belonging to different faiths should not fight among 
themselves. They wanted to treat all religion as a holy subject 
not to be subjected to criticism. Compromise with religion was 
used for the modern purpose of fighting imperialism. 

It produced some results in the short term, but ended in 
disaster. The orthodox Muslims regarded the British as usurpers of 
power depriving them of their right to rule. They also shared the 
Islamic traditions of fighting Christiandom and, earlier than Gandbi, 
denounced Western civilisation, including its education, to bea sia 
and anti-Islam. The progress of the community in modernisation, 
opening itself to the influence of democratic ideals and thought was 
extremely slow. 

The Khilafat movement was the Muslim protest against the 
injustices done by the Treaty of Severes to Turkey —the leading 
Muslim power. It served to channelise the post-war discontent 
among the Muslim masses. It was not simply a protest against the 
violation of the rights of the people of Turkey. It demanded the 
restoration of the imperial power of the Khalif to enable bim to 
discharge his office as spiritual head of Islam. The religious appeal 
was dominant but it merged itself in the national protest of the 
non-cooperation movement. By lending support to this demand 
Gandhi and the National Congress brought about unprecedented 
unity among the masses of India, throwing the British into panic, 
reminding them of the days of the 1857 liberation struggle. | 

The Khilafat leaders were the first to: demand that Swaraj be 
defined as complete independence. It was at the Ahmedadad session 
of the National Congress in 1921 that Maulana Hasrat Mohani made 
this demand. It was Gandhi who led the opposition to it. 

Similarly, as early as 1919, the Muslim League at its Amritsar 
session passed a resolution calling on the Muslims in India not to 
join the Indian Army. In June 1922 a joint session of the Khilafat 
and Jamat-e-ul-Ulema at Lucknow passed a resolution that in ‘‘the 


"-——————————c A-———— ——————————— 
13 R Ulyanovsky and V Pavlov, “The Asian and African Countries: Speciiic 
Features of Development’’, Social Sciences, No 4, 1980, p 130. 
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best interests.of India;and the; Muslims: demand. that. inthe: : Congress 
creed,; the. aca MA ebet;; substituted: by -the:, term ee 
independence’.??- joc. sinas Jeon: ci meme aniu nie feota. ait won 
yloncePhis was a ; period. whenidraditions and: barriers, cg 
broken; i; The Government: jof;;India’s,; publication , (India in 1919-20) 
noted:;**One: noticeable: feature;ofrthe; general! excitement; was; the 
unprecedented .- fraternisationngbetween the’ Hindus; and. Muslims; 
Theit; union, between the-leaders, ‘had now;for;long : been a-fixed;:plan 
of: the; national, platform: :cIn;thisjtime ofipubliciexcitement.<even the 
lower-classes agreed for, once: tojfotgetithe.differences.,,: Extraordinary 
scenes of fraternisation occurred. Hindus; »publicly;;accepted „water 
from-the; hands :of, Muslims: and: vice-versa.: :Hindu-Muslim unity-was 
thei watchword of:processions indicated. both; by, ;cries? vand - banners: 
Hindu leaders had; actually, been allowed: to, preach. ;from. the pulpit 
of a — i elsia gnitdah dn vonq tuu misbom ct iol bost 
fam TEENA "Ort adj nt M) Maa? iasbeoxr a! 
Minority, ‘Alienation " a n aA | VIL NS D n zgib 
ath? tp. But ees and ithe moyement. ;based:. on;-it ‘could 
not last; The Bardoli. Resolution;ofsthe Congress Working;Committee 
withdrawing: the;struggle when the:- peasants.were, coming into. open 
conflict :with. the landlords- and, threatening.the; compromise . between 
the; two: classes,:, demoralised tthe masses.. It.also- prevented. the; unity 
of the two communities from developing into peasants’; unity- —unity, 
of Hindu;Muslim -peasants~ -intojam;anti.landlord unity: The deve- 
lopments in Turkey; the deposition.of.the-Khalif, took:the wind> out 
ofthe Khilafat: Movement. Deprived ,of jthe-Khilafat,, ;sloganijz the 
Muslim, masses turned away, from:the Congress.and common struggle; 
never! again to. ahead harap uiia numbers jin ary mational 
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While ‘the masses- were, ed with nk aa il paints Mae ad 
the defence of | certain modern interests, including those'of the ruling 
imperialists: Modern. class .interests behind,.this Story, of minority, 
alienation leading, tothe, pa rition ofthe ; country: haye, been. well 
brought out by Rajani. Palme-Dutty (The growth. of, trades,commerces 
and.; education -had.. -begun; ; much...earlier; :in:,Bombay;,.,Calcutta and 
Madras, that à asin the ; Hindu; majority. areas;,,than, in the Muslim. 
areas of. the, North «Hence ) with, the; Tise: Of; the, Indian bourgeoisie, 
conditions ‘of; sectional rivalry;existed, which ;, could: : easily , assume, a 
communal guise. The great landlords who formed the main basis 
of- the -Muslim upper class, viewing: ‘with displeasure- the advance 
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"regarded . “the “adv ance’ 
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asstheladvance ofr Hindu iBaniadé!$sonsvbs 5:2 acipgetediivtoyv 

etowoThè minorityiseparatismsofitheclatér:years »wasia; direct: product: 
ofithettclashoof ecldss iüterests:c: the dandiordss(Muslims)-pitting the; 
Muslim cmasses2iagainst:: ithen adyanéesgtofiethetibourgeoisieso The:conz 
sciousness was! oretofsoppósing gzuHinduc;doniinatión.; Thebcláss :clàsh; 
was giveno theio garbs ofo-communalisfightcarising>} out: of !religious: 
differehcesxi,z2 Hs to vijlaupo beouboital ebesi elosgiuad smi 

ni .BDhesmátióndálism.of Congressoleadeis$ whichu was. undoubtedly: 
mixedewith»Hindufiréligiosityd maden matters :still zmore.;difficult- for. 
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tin i15 TThe;Survivalofzcastezconsciousnessf lows from theisame causes. 
failure:toscarry forward.thei:agrarianitevolution, falliance:of:the-lead:: 
ingbboüurgeois:class with/landedj; intenestseand- ithe consequent s appeal; 
tormevivalismp.and»Hindüisócialreforma:5Thg bourgeois intelligentsia‘ 
coming mostly from the upper castes were certainly averse to taking) 
up:tbe;question ofifightagainst; caste domination; they -called it 
mixingoreéligionowit hs politics; Thaw isswhyithe-earlrer.anti-caste: moves; 
mentsi+-génuine [protests of:sthesoppréssed- castés-—grew: outside;the, 


_Congress.o} These: latter/also;didnot-connect the-anti-caste; fight/-with? 


the; strugglécto-change,agrariamrelations-and/evendivorced themselves; 
fromithé-anti- "imperialist: struggle. br Ehe ideology ofrcompromise with; 
theicaste sýstėm was represented, by mone} iother,; thans Gandhi; | This? 
wouldoiappeair strange becausés ther Mahatma ecampaigned like d; 
crusader against untouchabilityint the firstinon:cooperatiommovement .. 
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This was:a,step far;ahcad yof the, e earlier years, mecessitated , by the 
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 neeed of amass. nationals ist upsurge, against , the . British. ;, But, „this, 
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possionate; protest; was redu ced..to.a gall for social; reform .of Hindus, 
and; delinked; from, the, stragele,againstland, relations: ; Besides, At Was; 
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accompanied by, open, justification. of the; Varnashram.system. 3:55 6) 
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fiv SIE we; do; not efface ,unfouchability we „shall, be,. effaced., from, 
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the, face of, ithe je earth... sould ey, fours. yarnas.ar c, fundamental, natural, 
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essential, while, “the innumerable eycastes are, excrescences. penes 
fulfil. naturejs law,of, conservation of jenergy.a ‘and, economics: It is the, 
classification of different; systems . of. self-culture... “It, As. the. best; 
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possible adjustment of § social stability and progress: Tt. ‘tries. to inodo: 
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formation. of a “particular, way, of ré life, Only; it. does , not;. leaye. anes 
decision whether a particular;family, belongs to a particular, itype,; 
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the.idiosyncracies,o Or interested, Judgement, of, a few, intellectuals. * 


‘trusts, to the. principle. of, aheyedity and being only a. system, of. culture, 


doesnot hold. ,that,anji injstice,is done if; .andndividual: or family, has, to. 
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remain ina. group inspite oftheir decision,to change, their ,mode, of 
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life; for, the better, tis difficult to imagine amor e harmonious adjusi- 
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ment; (Caste does, not. connote, superiority. or, inferiority, It m 
Tecognises;different « outlooks, and corresponding modes, of life. 15 song 
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Notwithstanding the advanced and secular views of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, this Gandhian outlook dominated the leaders and followers 
of the Congress and it correctly represented the class needs of the 
leading bourgeoisie in the struggle against imperialism. No doubt 
national leaders loudly talked about nation first and last, but practice 
was based on the Gandhian understanding—observation of caste. 

The bourgeois leaders introduced equality of all citizens before 
law in the Constitution. This was only a formal declaration. In 
actual life there was very little equality between different castes. 

The Communist Party was the only party which linked the 
struggle against untouchability and caste system with agrarian 
revolution and end to imperialist domination. It alone saw in 
aprarian revolution and class struggle the key to overcome Hindu- 
Muslim separateness in practice. The Platfrom of Action of the 
CPI, 1930, said: 

*As a result of the rule of British imperialism in our count: 
there are still in existence millions of slaves, and tens of millions of 
socially outcaste working pariahs, who are deprived of all rights.’ 
British rule, the system of landlordism, the reactionary caste system, 
religious.deception and all the slave and serf traditions of the past 
throttle the Indian people and stand in the way of its emancipation. 
They have led to the result that in India, in the twentieth century, 
there are still pariahs who have no right to meet with their fellow- 
men, drink from common wells, study in common schools, etc. 

` “Instead of putting an end once for all to this shameful blot 
on the Indian people, Gandhi and other Congress leaders call for 
the maintenance of the caste system which is the basis of and 
justification for the existence of outcaste pariahs. Only the ruthless 
abolition of the caste system in its reformed, Gandhist variety, only 
the agrarian revolution and violent overthrow of British rule, will 
lead to the social, economic, cultural and legal emancipation of the 
working pariahs and slaves. The CP of India calls upon all the 
pariahs to join in the united revolutionary front with all the workers 
of the country against British rule and landlordism. 

: **The CP of India calls on all the pariahs not to give in to the 
tricks of British and reationary agants who try to split and set one 
against the other the toilers of our country. - 

' “The CP of India fights for the complete abolition of slavery, 
the caste system and the caste inequality in all its forms (social, 
cultural, etc). The CP of India fights for the complete and absolute 
equality of the working pariahs and all the toilers of our country." 

The Communists knew that in a colonial country the slow 
‘process of industrial development does not lead so much -to the 
proletarianisation of the peasantry as to its pauperisation. Even 
those driven into the urban factories do not lose their rural stamp 
easily—as in the earlier years they retained their connection with 
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the land and retired to the village two months in a year. Besides, 
their ranks being daily increased with arrivals from rural areas, the 
formation of a firm class ideology was being repeatedly distorted. 
It was obvious that the blow had to be given in the rural areas to the 
pre-capitalist land relations. 

“Owing to the interference of imperialism...the drawing of the 
village into the sphere of monetary and trading economy is 
accompained here by a process of pauperisation of the peasantry... 
On the other hand the delayed industrial development in the colonies 
has put sharp limits to the process of proletarianisation.... Capitalism, 
which has included that colonial village into its system of taxation 
and trade apparatus and which has converted pre-capitalist relations 
(for instance the destruction of the village commonness) does not 
thereby liberate the peasants from the yoke of pre-capitalist forces 
of bondage and exploitation, but only gives the latter monetary 
expression...even creating a hereditary slavery based on their 
indebtedness."' 

In recent years since independence this caste-conscjousness 
seems to have grown. It is being blatantly used for purposes of 
election, for seeking privilege, for securing representations in 
ministries. And the ruling party also uses it in its manoeuvrings ir 
election, vote-catching and formation of ministries. The intrusion 
of the caste-superstructure and caste-consciousness in disrupting the 
democratic and class struggle is obvious. It is one of the active 
forces today helping the other divisive ferces. 

The pernicious influence of this caste-ideology is not confined 
to the upper and well placed castes; it is not restricted to the non- 
Harijan castes. The economic changes and political upheavals of 
India have so little affected the economic basis of casteism that the 
untouchables themselves are affected by caste considerations. Jagjivan 
Ram in his book Challenge of Caste in India writes: ‘‘The effect of 
this system isso pernicious and all-pervading that the majority of 
the population of the country, which is composed of the backward 
communities, thinks more of aping the customs and manners of the 
upper castes, and less of breaking the shackles. If the untouchables 
practise untouchability within their own communities to such a 
surprising extent it can be explained by the fact that it is a sincere 
but poor imitation of the Brahmins.’’ In reality it reveals the iron 
grip of the caste ideology on the untouchables, a grip which has 
extended over hundreds of years and which they are unable to shake 
off in spite of the atrocities committed against them. This is how 
the ideology of the ruling sections continues to dominate the oppressed. 
This active interference of caste-ideology disrupts the class struggie 
of the toilers and the struggle of the untouchables and others for 
equality. The present-day caste-consciousness is the result of the 
same class alliance between the two ruling sections and serves their 
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needs. ec | 
zdi -Ahas been'pointed out'earlier, combating forces ' ‘are: al&o/i ‘in 
the: e-field' fighting caste and ‘communal: ' consciousness, “uniting” people 
irrespective of: caste and religion in “the common fight. The ‘joint 
mass activities led by mass organisations and left parties, the-political 
propaganda: and enlightenment: carried :out bythe CPI‘(M):and other 
left partiés;-the: ‘prolonged. strike’ struggles of ‘the working: class, ike 
the strike $trügàle of two and' ‘a half lakh textile workers-of: ‘Bombay: 
are! forces” shaping: ‘the new ‘consciousness La consciousness ‘directly 
afising out-of the necessity of common: struggle. ‘But first comes: the, 
déedz? "Then the:word:: and ‘consciousness: The experience: ‘of these 
Strügglés does not; lead to-an inimediate ' change. in the cónscióusnéss? 
It is a?$low. process accompanied by ‘sudden outbursts and- set?backs? 
Another sign..of>-the Changing situation :and. developing <anti-castle 
conflict, its merging with the-iclass: struggle:'is ‘the struggle > of: tlie 
Harijans inithegdural areas: .[t!is now. directly taking the: shape-of 
the struggle of the agricultural workers against landlords. (landlords 
of-uppet Ccastes).-;» gap vigi A eae » hip. fugae 
jo szoeThe;cHarijans, : bedes do noe 1now : wish: to, besonly..iats the 
receiving end:.:-They have started taking-counter-steps which. aré,mét 
withzruthless ‘repression and sadistic terror-by::the ‘bourgeois-land!ond 
authorities>:; Economic.crisis-and destitution are ‘leading torna new 
awakening aniong:the masses. and they: often give ‘expression to -theis 
democratic fight ima traditional‘manner (caste etc:). -This should not 
be considered as casteism but fight-against casteism. i o — 65. i0] 
bsnirdTheirise of the.appeal of Islamic fundamentalism; the: growing 
appeal. of «Muslimi:.communalism, -Among the: Muslim «masses areca 
logicalcorollarg.of: the present situation .and play’ of class :forces? 
Islamic: fundamentalism is-useddn: West: Asian Countries -to fight the 
progtessiv.e democratic.,and-proletarian!' forces.and install-reàctionany 
fegime$itoeing the, line-ofimperialism. In India the :appeal: fallsiori 
eageriears:because.the Muslims:are not: only: poverty-stricken :but dre 
discriminated; againist,:.and ;tréated as, second class- citizens,.cThe 
consciousness.is not one, of. common:suffering -shared with the:rest:: of 
thécpovertyrstricken mass, but;of injustice at the- hards of :a.:govern= 
ment; whose ledders.;belong. to a.‘diflerent faith. ‘Religious ideology, 
nowjtervenes actively: to: keep the. Muslim ..mass away, fromthe: 
common democratic and.class.strüggle and: also" undermine: national 
consciousness, corrode.all sense of national unity. | A bourgeóis-landz 
lord;regime.cànnot.do justice;to: minorities —religious, cultural; etc: 
Inainewly:liberated,; country like India where pre-capitalist ideologies 
dominate:the: consciousness. of.,the. mass,. religious: minorities..are 
oppressed.: «The ;alienation arising’ from this is exploited ;by .thé 
putveyors: of religion'to put mass:.against. mass, which helps.'the game 
of:imperialism to disintegrate the unity of the country. 2 vei nup 
35 In contrast to the;pre-independence days the appeal- of this 
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minority separatism is based not on imaginary grievances, but on real 
and burning grievances, violation and denial of democratic rights. 
But it is given a religious and communal twist by the fundamentalists 
and communalists. Hindu communalism led by.the RSS is an example 
of separatist outlook not based on any grievance.’ It is a wanton 
appeal to incite communal antagonism. But the fact that thousands 
fall victims to it is a measure of the damage done by the ruling classes. 
' The Constitution itself, by including cow protection among directive 
prepis, makes a damning concession to Hindu orthodoxy. 

' The compromise inherent in the bourgeois-landlord alliance, 
thé refusal to undertake radical land reforms, and the slow progress 
of industry—all have combined to keep in existence the ideologies, 
influence of outlooks, which the anti-imperialist movement had to 
fight to lay the foundation of national unity. Today these same 
influences are waging a fight for ascendency. New challenges of 
divisive forces have also arisen leading to secessionist demands. 
Assam, Khalistan, once more reveal the-incapacity of the alliance to 
keep the various linguistic national units together. , The American 
plans for Balkanisation of India rest on the spadework being done by 
these ideologies. ` : 

Is it correct to state: “It should also be borne in mind that in 
a number of Afro-Asian countries a purely secular ideology, including 
anti-imperialist nationalism, ordinarily cannot, with the speed 
required by history, replace the traditionally communalist, clan, caste, 
estate, tribal, semi-feudal, religious-fanatic ideology as the day-to-day 
philosophy of tens of millions of small owners who want to become 
‘masters’ and businessmen. Hence their srong adherence to the tribal, 
caste, and religious, ethical standards''?!6 This of course is true to an 
extent. But the point is is that practice is ahead of consciousness. The 
deed comes first. 

This is already, What. is happening in ‘India. There is no need 
to underestimate the.danger from these divisive forces — the forces of 
communalism, casteism; religion, etc. The weakness of the opposing 
forces, especially the -consciousness of the Werks class, has already 
been pointed out. — 

. But the worsening economic situation, the mass destitution of 
the peasantry, the high price regime and its effects, the complex and 
the growing collapse of Jaw and order in India have set the masses in 
motion. Side by side with their caste-consciousness, their religiosity, 
their superstitious belief, they are together overcoming in practice 
these limitations, to: bring down ruling parties, to combine in millions 
to give a defeat to the Congress (I), to turn away from a party which 
betrays them, and to renew their faith in the left led by the CPI (M), 
once they give it. 


.16 Ulyanovsky and Pavlov, op cit, p 131. 
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This is an elemental process and the masses. are learning by 
trial and error. This process has to be accelerated. The real educa- 
tion of the masses, as Lenin taught, cannot be separated from the 
revolutionary struggle. It is the experience of this struggle that. 
changes consciousness. The developing agrarian unrest shows that 
big mass struggles are in the offing. To give them cohesive guidance 
is the task before the left and democratic’ forces, the working class 
and the CPI (M). It is these backed by the action of the working 
class that will change the balance of consciousness in the country. .. 

But simultaneously the working class and the Communist 
movement must overcome a continuing weakness.of theirs. The 
ideology of the ruling classes which intervenes in the social struggle: 
and disrupts the common movement cannot be defeated without a 
simultaneous ideological struggle against it.. The practical activity: 
of the masses must be accompanied by ideological struggle. The: 
Communist and left movements have been extremely weak im dischar-: 
ging this task, in materialist criticism of religion and its reactionary. 
social manifestations in India. The bourgeois leadership did not' 
discharge this task. The working class movement also neglected it. 
Only tactical approaches to the issues as they arise without a basic 
onslaught on the postulates of reactionary ideologies has led to 
confusion and opportunism in practice. This weakness has to be 
overcome. Lk ; 

' The ideologies influencing the people of India—religion, 
casteism, communalism—are as much subject to the economic develop- 
ment of society as anywhere else. They continue to operateina 
modified or changed form because the social conditions for their 
sustenance, continue to exist, there having been no revolutionary 
transformation of Indian society. In the present stage they also serve 
the needs of the ruling classes—the bourgeois-landlord alliance. They. 
help the game of the imperialists to disintegrate the unity of the 
country. 

The intervention of the reactionary ideologies is to be 
combated by the active intervention of the ideology that serves the. 
democratic and revolutionary interest of the people. All the bourgeois- 
landlord parties are indifferent towards this ideological fight. The 
democratic and working class forces must unfold a planned attack 
while leading the mass struggles. 
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B The Peasant in. Indian History 


THE -MOMENTOUS events of this-century have led to a world- wide 
recognition that peasants, who constitute the largest single segment 
of- mankind, may have a special part to play in shaping our destinies. 
In interpreting the historical qualities: of the peasantry, Chayanov 
and Mao Zedong offer two widely different, even opposite, outlooks. 
Yet both of them have inspired renewed explorations into the past of 
the peasantry with a view to QISCOVEHIDE : its cepacitice of. resistance 
and change. - ses » 

^ « «Jn India an ‘endeavour began for. reconstructing- the history of 
theipéasants as a: pre; condition ‘for identifying the main historical 


. periods and processes: D D'Kosambi. and RS Sharma, together 


with Daniel’ Thorner brought the peasants into the study of: Indian 
history for the first time. In: what follows the debt to’these and 
other scholars for knowledge as well as inspiration would be obvious: 

A rigorous definition-of the peasant is desirable, though it is 


naturally elusive. I take the peasant to mean à person who under- 


takes agriculture on his own, working with his own implements . and 
using the labour ‘of his family." ‘This: definition, which would be 
acceptable to Marxists as well as to Chayanov insofar as it goes; 


omits any consideration of the extent of the- use of hired labour and 


control over land. IThe moment these are considered; the peasants 
seem:-to fall apart into different strata. Thus, for example, the 
Marxists would distinguish the rich ‘peasant (with extensive use of 
hired labour), the middle: peasant (mainly using family labour) and 
the-poor peasant (with: and ‘insufficient:to absorb the whole of family 
labour). But this distinction is accompanied by yet another, based 
on property relations: We can then recognise the peasant-proprietor; 
the peasant with some claim to ‘permanent. or long-term occupancy; 
and-the seasonal -share- -cropper,. as-separate-categories. These do 
not (and: need not) directly: coincide with-the tlirée mentioned earlier, 
though in practice many poor peasants, and vety- few rich - peasants 
are. .Share-croppers. - There is then the distinction by ‘wealth’ alone: 
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* Professor. of. History, Aligarh Muslim University, ahd President of the Indian 
History Congress at its forty-third session at Kurukshetra, 1982. 
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Ownership of more expensive and productive devices, better cattle, 
more fertile land. This again may partly overlap the other 
classifications. The ‘stratification’ that we would be meeting with 
can be viewed in the context of all these three criteria, and it will be 
noticed that I would be using evidence of any of the three kinds of 
classifications to establish differentiation within the peasantry. 

While landless labourers are not peasants, they form with the 
peasants the working agricultural population, and their history too 
(which in many ways has been different from that of the peasants) 
remains for me a part of peasant history. 

Finally, any study of the peasants must involve an enquiry into 
how they pay rent or surrender their surplus. This necessitates the 
shifting of the focus, from time to time, from the exploited to the 
exploiters. But without seeing the peasants in their actual relation 
with the exploiting classes there can be no peasant history; the 
relationship is crucial. 


The Origins: The Indus Basin 


The stage at which peasants originate within a society must 
naturally arrive only after the pursuit of agriculture is established as 
a major provider of food. A family can then spend the larger part 
of its labour-time on the cultivation of plants and the harvesting of 
the seed. In this process not only do the food-gatherers (mainly 


hunters) turn into producers; the monogamistic family itself evolves 


‘as a basic unit of social organisation, 

When plant seeds are gathered in the wild, there is of course 
no agriculture. Mesolithic communities like those of Chopni Mando 
(in the valley of tbe Belan, a tributary of the Son) among the 
Vindhyan foot-hills, who consumed wild rice, belong to the pre-history 
of agriculture. Domesticated plants came with the Neolithic 
Revolution; and two zones where crops were raised have been 
identified within the India of the pre-1947 frontiers. The first is in 
the Belan valley itself (Kodihwa and Mahagara) where grains of 
cultivated rice and bones of domesticated ‘‘cattle’’ and *'sheep-goat"' 
have been found with the period B. C. 6500 to 4500. The second 
zone is that of the Kachhi plain south of the Bolan Pass—an arid 
area but experiencing seasonal floods from hill torrents. Here at 
Mehrgarh (6th to 3rd millennium BC) have been found remains of 
barley (two-row as well as six-row) and wheat of three varieties 
(corn-wheat, emmer and bread-wheat). The lowest levels give bones 
of wild animals only; but the top two metres yield those of domestic 
cattle, sheep and goats.! 


1 For the information used in this paragraph, I have relied on my colleague 
Dr. M-D N Sahi’s paper ‘‘Early History of Agriculturein Pre and Proto- 
historic India", read at the Indian History Congress, Bodhgaya, .1981 
(cyclostyled). 
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The domestication:of plants and, possibly later, that of cattle, 
marked. a notable stage in human progress; but the full-blooded 
agricultural revolution was yet to come; the draught potential of 
cattle was still unexploited, and there was no trace of the plough, 
which alone could assure: a substantial seed:yield ratio. Moreover, 
given the paucity of the crops cultivated, there could only be one 


‘cropping season, ‘kharif’ in the Belan valley and ‘rabi’ in the Kachhi 


plain. The cultivated tracts.were in any case very restricted, since 
there were no means of clearing the dense forests and making land 
there. fit for cultivation. It is difficult to conjecture what the 
internal structure of these crop-raising communities was like; 
cultivation might still ;ibe a continuation of food-gathering with 
women as the ‘‘principals’’, as Gordon Childe had thought.? Men had 
to. hunt and later on, also tend cattle for meat and milk. The 
‘sexual’ division of labour was not sufficient to produce a surplus 


which could create any class division or even occupational 


stratification. In a much more advanced hoe-using Neolithic 
community of Anatolia-(6th millennium BC) WA Fairservice, Jr, 
finds evidence of social ‘‘equalitarianism’’,? and this should have 
been even more true of the Indian communities. 

In India the agricultural revolution and the first urban 
revolution in fact coincide in- the Indus (Harappan) civilisation, 
which calibrated carbon dating now places within: BC 2600-1800.4 
The fabric of Indus: agriculture rested undoubtedly on plough 
cultivation. Since the ox had already been converted into a draught 
animal for pulling the bullock cart, the case for the Indus people 
using a plough should ihave been an unanswerable one in spite of 


Kosambi’s strong objections. The discovery of the furrows of a 


1 
I 
+ 
4 





2 V-Gordon Childe, Man Makes Himself, London, 1948, p 123. 


3 The Threshold of Civilization, New York, 1975, pp 40 ff. Not all the evidence, 
specially such as inferences from art, can be beyond dispute. 


4 The simple .carbon dates (based on half-life of 5730 years) are given in 
Bridget and Raymond Allchin, The Birth.of Indian Civilization, Penguin Books, 
1968, p 140; and there are useful discussions in D P Agarwal and A Ghosh 
(ed), Radio-carbon and Indian Archaeology, Bombay, 1973, pp 205-210, and in 
Puratattva, No7 (1974); pp 65-73. Calibration has resulted in pushiag back 
the lower date of the Indus culture and considerably lengthening its span. 


^5 For the toy clay wheeled carts and bronze oxen found at the Indus sites see, 


‘Stuart Piggott, Pre-historic India, Penguin Books, 1950, pp 176-177. The 
humped ox (zebu) of the Indus culture was particularly suited for traction: 
‘the hump made possible such an effective harness. Kosambi's objections 
(An Introduction to the Study-of Indian History, Bombay. 1956, pp 63-67) were 
grounded on the lack of positive.evidepce for the plough, and a conjectured 
small size of surplus owing to the presence of only two cities in contrast to 

f Mesopotamia. There are. some comments on the negative evidence in D H 
Gordon. The Prehistoric Background of Indian Culture, Bombay, 2nd ed., 1960, 
pp 70-71 
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‘ploughed field’ at Kalibangan has now. met the doubts over the 
absence of any positive evidence.$ - The ‘plough explains the really 
large extent.of Indus agriculture, ‘coveritig the- north-western - plains 
and extending into Gujarat. The Indus -people ` raised wheat and 
barley (six-row), both of standard modern Indian:varieties; in the 
Indus sites in Gujárat, rice has been -fóund along with the bajra 
millet. The field pea represents pulses; and sesamum and a species of 
brassica, the oilseeds.7 The most remarkable of the Indus’ crops is 
cotton which ushers in the-‘industrial’ crops. ê The multiplicity of 
crops shows that the two-harvest system was now firmly established: 
agriculture would henceforth. be a full-time: occupation; and the 
presence of a peasantry asa social class must therefore be inferred: 
But the very moment of the: emergence of a- peasantry is 
apparently also that of the emergence! of: a differentiated society. 
There seems to be no basis for the belief that there - could ever: have 
been a pure peasant society for-any period, long or short; suchas 
Burton Stein hypothesises for South India in another chronological 
epoch.’ Full-fledged agriculture-meant creation of- surplus: enough to 
feed a certain number of food producers.- In: the- arid -zone in which 
agriculture had to spread first, -dykes and. embankments: to -hold 
and divert flood ‘waters ‘were a pre-requisite; and these demand a 
certain amount of social and ‘administrative organisation—the bed- 
rock of Marx’s Oriental Despotism.!? Finally; the control Over bronze 


(aNoy- of copper and tin), an expensive metal, could. givea small town- ` 


based class an effective sway over a' mass of stone-tool- using. pea- 
santry.!! Cementing the structure created by these. material- circum: 
Stances was a religion of gods, superstitions and: ‘priests, which 
„apparently bound the rulers and the ruled.alike in an.awesome: dread- of 
change, giving to the Indus culture its characteristic dull uniformity. in 





6 Indian Archaeology 1968-69—a Review, New Delhi, 197}, pp 29-30, and Plate 
XXXIV. The ploughed field is described as ‘pre- Harappan' since it is covered 
by Harappan occupation strata. 
©7 For wheat and barley, John Marshall, Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, 
‘London, 1931, pp 586-587. G Watt says of the six-row barley that it is ‘‘almost 
"the only cultivated form (of barley) in India” ( Economic. "Products of India, 
London, 1890, IV, p 275). The hordum vulgare and hexatichum are idéntical 
varieties (but cf S Piggott, Prehistoric India, p 153).- For other information on 
the crops, sec Piggott, op cit., and Sahi, ‘Early agriculture’... , op cit. 
-8 Marshall, Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilizaton, I, pp 31-32. The variéty of 
cotton was found to be *closely related’ to gossypiuim arboreum -and thus 
confirmed a finding, already.madé on botanical grounds, that'tlii s: variety was 
"quite 'an ancient: if not more ancient than any ether: cotton": A ML 
Commercial Products of India, London; :1908, p 577.) 7 nor 1 
'9 Peasant State and Society ini Medieval South India, Delhi, 33980. = EM rag 
10 The classical statément is in Marx, 'The-British Rule in India’: (1853), 
: -reprinted in K Marx and F Engels, On Colonialism, Moscow; n d.,-p 33. 
I1?*€f V Gordon Childe,: What happened im History, Pengun Books; revised. ed., 
1954, p 132. : 
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d airs terms as.well.as ovef time.!2- - 

' The Indus, culture then not only gave India its first cities in 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro, but’ also its first peasantry. The towns 
were’to disappear with the fall of that culture; but what of the 
peasants?: A ‘flood’ theory can explain the abandonment of a town or 
two; it cannot surely postulate the submergence of whole agricultural. 
communities; There -has-therefore not been any valid or persuasive 
alternative to:the hypothesis first boldly set forth by Wheeler in 1947, 
which was reinforced by Kosambi in 1956 through a brilliant interpre- 


. tation- of the Rigvedic hymns. 13 This saw the Aryansas directly 


succeeding:the Indus culture, ‘whose authors they. oie or subju- 
gated.!^ : ) 

i. sd ; The 'success of. the: Aryans 1s ascribed to the pbscticien of the 
Bone. cand, still more, the ‘horse-drawn -chariot.’® Since compared 
with-all previous armour: and weaponry the chariot was an immensely. 
expensive machine, its:possession implied a pre-existing aristocracy; '®: 
it‘ig therefore difficult to envision an early. egalitarian stage within’ 
the ie ae society as has sometimes. been suggested.?? 

: The state of agriculture glimpsed through the Rigveda shows the 
con iun ce of-the ox-drawn- plough (sira).!8 The technology was still 
chalcolithic and. thé Rigvedic dyasa is generally: thought to mean: 


" copper; not iron- Barley (yava) i isthe chief foodgrain; but rice seems 


to have begun to be cultivated in:the upper Indus: basin (' Saptasin-' 


: dhayah: ys so-that the two- did d annual Eyele survivedin a new form. But 


- M 

c x — 

12 DD Kosambi, inialok, . Pp 59. -6!1. He possibly overstates the role of 
religion when he argues that force (through bronze weaponry) was rendered 
superfluous by ‘the solidifying. role of religion (p 59). 

1 R EM Wheeler, “Harappa 1946, the Defences and Cemetery 38”, anzi India, 
* No 3, January, 1947, pp 78- 83: 'D'D Kosambi, Introduction.. ., pp 66-99. 


‘One should always use the word! “Aryan” with the reservations which 
: Romila Thapar has só 'cogently- urged: in her Presidential Address to the” 
Ancient India section of the Jndian History Congress, Proccedings of the 
Congress,- Varanasi session: (1969), pp, 15- 46. There can absolutely be no: 
, racial elements involved in it. . " - - 

15. On (he absence of the horse in uns Indus culture: see Bridget and Raymond 
. Allchin, Birth of Indian. Civilization, p 260. The Aryan success seems. to, 
~ parallel that of the e who overran Egypt with their chariots in the 18th. 

, century. B C, de 

16 Cf Leonard Woolley, The celui òf Civilization (UNESCO History of Man- 
kind, 161, I Part 2), London, 1965, p 190.: The point is lightly touched upon 
by Sarva Daman Singh, Ancient Indian warfare, with special reference. to the, 
Vedic period, Leiden, 1965, p 31, but is specially - noted by Sir Mortimer: 
Wheeler in his foreword to the book. o a es . Pal 

17 RSSharma, Sudras in: Ancient, India, Delhi, 1958, .p 26; sec also his article 
. “Conflict, . Differentiation . ‘and Distribution -in Ravadic Society”, Indian 

; Historical Review, 1X (D, pp 1- 12; E ' 

18 B 2 K Das, Economic History of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1937, pp 28-29, 
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wheat, cotton and other crops of the Indus culture are not mentioned. +? 
Moreover, the Aryans seems to have regarded with scorn the dyke- 
based agriculture of their enemies: Indra would force open the dams 
that imprisoned the water.?? It is possible that the change in agricul- 
tural conditions was linked to the disappearance of the cities with 
their markets and the supplanting of one structure of control bya 
completely different one. Pastoralism seems to have become more 
important, for the Aryans coveted wealth chiefly in the form of cows, 
horses and camels, along with slaves.?! 

Whatever the mechanism of control, the surplus still came from" 
the peasants. These formed the mass of the community, the vis, for 
the words for ‘cultivators’, kristi and charsani, were often employed 
for the Aryan folk as a whole.?? The peasants were masters of their 
own fields (ksetrapati).23 But such ‘free’ peasants belonged to the 
superior tribes: a larger population would seem to have comprised 
the subjugated dasyu communities compelled to part with grain and 
kine.24 In the Jowest levels were the dasas working like ‘cattle’, 
presumably on the field, or tending the herds, for their masters.25 At 
the apex were the aristocracy (rajanyas) proudly driving in their 
chariots with Indra as their model, and the priests (brahmanas) who 
presided over animal sacrifices and a complex ritual. A celebrated 
hymn in Book x of the Rigveda offers a picture of this class-divided 
society whose creation the hymn seeks to ascribe to divinity. However 
simplified, the varna scheme of the hymn seems to reflect faithfully the 
deep division of the peasantry into its free vis and the servile dasyus, 
who, transmuted as Vaisyas and Sudras, form respectively the third 
and fourth varnas. 


The Long Transition: The Gangetic Basin 


The next stage.in the history of the Indian peasantry is 
dominated by the clearing of extensive tracts in the Gangetic basin. 
It was undoubtedly a long and tortuous process, with its countless 
unrecorded heroisms and tragedies; and it could not have taken place 
without substantial alterations in the mode of social organisation. 

Down to BC 2000 or thereabouts, agriculture was mainly 





19 Cf. Das, Economic History..., p 32; and N Bandyopadhyaya, Economic Life and 
Progress in Ancient India, Calcutta, 1965, pp 130-131. The word held to mean 
rice is dhananh: see however, Kosambi, Jntroduction...,-p 83. 

“90 Kosambi, fatroduction..., pp 70-71. 

21 Ibid, p 83. 

22 Bandyopadhyaya, Economic Life..., I, p 125. 

23 Das, Economic History..., pp 25-26. 

24 Cf. Dev Raj Chanana, Slavery in Ancient India, Delhi, 1960, p 20. 

25 Kosombi, /ntroduction...,pp 92-93. Women slaves were particularly prized 
(Chanana, S/avery..., pp 20-21); but this does not necessarily mean that 
they and their children could not be put to work for their masters. 
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confined to the Indus bàsin and its periphery, hardly ever venturing 
beyond the 30-inch isohyet. The area of the heaviest concentration 
of rural population in India today, the Gangetic basin, was probably 
then as densely forested as was the Amazon basin not long ago. But 
with. the appearance of copper'and the shafted axe, present in a late 
stratum at Mohenjodaro,”®.. the first clearings could begin. These 
started naturally enough from the drier or western side. The ‘Copper 
Hoard’ people, using ochre-coloured pottery (OCP), first established a 
few scattered settlements in the Doab and Rohilkhand during the 
earlier half of the second millennium.?? The succeeding ‘black and red 
ware’ (B & R) culture continued with the copper and stone industry; 
the settlements now extended, though in the same sparse fashion, up to 
western Bihar. These were agricultural communities which, like Rig- 
vedic Aryans, raised rice and barley, but not wheat. Two pulses, gram 
and khesari, also appear, along with black gram; and an unpublished 
identification would put even cotton among the OCP-level crops.?? 

These settlements could not, however, multiply until the coming 
of iron, or rather the:coming of the metallurgy which can produce 
iron. tools with steeled edges.?? Iron being cheaper than copper, iron 
tools tend to be substituted for bronze as well as stone blades. More- 
over, with iron, tools in other materials (such as bone arrow-heads) too 
can be made more easily. The impact of iron is therefore immediately 
reflected in the archaeological record. . 

The archaeologists have gradually been pressing back the date 
of the introduction of iron; on the present evidence, it is likely that 
its arrival in the upper Gangetic basin took place around BC 1000 near 
the beginning of the Painted Grey Ware (PGW) culture (c. BC 1100- 


500).3° The archaeological evidence has not been precisely reconciled 





26 Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric. India, p 228, It has not so far been found among the 
tools of the ‘Copper Hoard’ people, however. 

27 B B Lal, “The Copper Hoard Culture of the Ganga Valley", Antiquity, XLVI, 
pp 282-287; RC Gaur, “The Ochre-coloured Pottery", South Asian Archaeology, 
1973, ed. van Lohuizen de Leeuw and Ulbagho, Leiden, 1974, pp 53-62. The 
dating is on the basis of thermoluminiscence; after; the calibration of the 
carbon dates of the Indus culture, the OCP culture can no longer be regar- 
ded as contemporaneous with it, excepting its last phase. 

28 See K. A. Chowdhury, Ancient Agriculture and Forestry in Northern India (a 

. report on plant remains at Atranjikhera), Bombay, 1977, pp 60-63; and Sahi, 
“Early History of Agriculture...’’, op cit. 

29 For an illuminating:survey of the pre-history of iron, see Leonard Woolley, 
The Beginnings of Civilization, pp 277-283. 

30 Dilip Chakrabarti, ‘The beginning of Iron of India", Antiquity, L, (1975), 
pp 118-119. His date i is BC 800 for the Upper Gangetic "Basin and 750 BC for 
“Eastern India". M D N Sahi, however, argues for as early a period as the 
13th century BC on'the basis of the evidence from Eran and Ahar in Central 
India (Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Bomby (1980) session 

. pp 104-111). The precise time limits of the PGW culture are difficult to set 
because of the varied carbon-14 dates at different sites. B B Lal has summed 


up the evidence in a cyclostyled monograph, ‘‘The Painted Grey Ware 
Culture", 1981, pp 34-37. 
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with the literary evidence; but it is practically certain that the PGW 
represents an ‘Aryan’ phase, for iron already begins to be mentioned 
in the late Vedic texts.?! 

In its immediate impact jron seems to have caused a rapid 
spread of the clearings, as can be established by comparing the large 
number of PGW and contemporaneous B & R settlements with those 
of the preceding OCP and B & R cultures over a much longer time- 
span.?? Conditions conducive to the raising of wheat reappear, and 
new pulses and lentils are added to the crop-list.33 

Agricultural conditions in the Gangetic basin were vastly 
different from those of the Indus culture. Floodlands and dykes were 
of only marginal significance here. The bounty of the monsoon liberated 
the peasant from those narrow strips to which alone the flood gave 
fresh doses of moisture and silt. In the Gangetic plains the yield 
would improve if after some years of cultivation one shifted one's 
field anew to virgin land (claimed from the forest) The ‘jhum’ 
method required collective action by groups living in small migratory 
hamlets; and this was basis enough for the formation of tribes like 
the Sakyas, who were pre-eminently peasants.?^ ‘Free men farmers’, 
possibly answering to the free peasants of the Rigveda, are also 
encountered in the Jatakas.35 

Conditions of forest clearance also necessitated at the same 
time a form of non-peasant agriculture. In the freshly cleared ground, 
full of roots and hard soil (now difficult even to trace owing to 
centuries of ploughing), a very heavy plough would be needed; it 
would be heavier still if it was armed with stone, instead of an iron 
tip. This makes intelligible the reference in the late Vedic and 
Brahmana literature to ploughs drawn by six, eight or even 12 oxen.?5 
Such ploughs imply masters working with servile labourers. Keith, . 
indeed, stated his impression that during this period, ‘‘for the peasant 
working on his own field was being substituted the Jand-owner culti- 
vating his estate by means of slaves''.?? The impression is corroborated 





31 For the references to iron in the Atharva-veda see Bandyopadhyaya, Economic 
Life..., 1, pp 158-160. A synthesis of archaeological and literary materials 
is Offered in R S Sharma, ‘‘Class Formation and its Material Basis in the 
Upper Gangetic Basin”, ZHR, JI (1), 1975, pp 1-13. 

32 See B B Lal, “Painted Grey Ware Culture”, op cit, pp 5-8. About 650 PGW 
sites are said to have been discovered. 

33 K A Chowdhury, Ancient Agriculture..., p 63; Sahi, "Early History of Agri- 
culture...’’, op cit. 

34 Kosambi, Introduction..., p 144. 

35 Narendra Wagle, Society of the Time of the Buddha, Bombay, 1966, p 151. 

36 See references in Bandhyopadyaya, Economic Life..., I, pp 133-134; Das, 
Economic History..., pp 90-91 l 

37 Cambridge History of India, Y, ed. E J Rapson, Delhi reprint 1955, pp 114-115. 
The presence of ‘‘serfs’’ is doubted by R S Sharma, IHR, II (1), p 8. 
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by the testimony of the Jatakas, where we frequently meet ‘‘big 
Brahmana land-owners who have their fields cultivated by their slaves 
or day labourers’’; also; ‘cattle magnates’. owning enormous herds 
(e.g., 30,000 heads) with numerous slaves. and hirelings (1,250 under one 
magnate).28 The evidence closes with Kautilya's Arthasastra, where 
there are references to slaves and hired workmen of apparently large 
private land-owners.3? The same text introduces us even more 
prominently to the ruler's personal demesne, the sita lands, in part 
cultivated by slaves, wage-earners and convicts, under the supervision 
of .officials, and in part leased to share-croppers (ardhasitikas) and 
others^9, P 

The Gangetic forests also brought in a new element of popu- 
lation which in the Indus basin could not have been very significant— 
the hunting folk. As the agricultural communities initially penetrated 
the Gangetic basin, the forest became accessible to the hunting tribes. 
Copper and, later on,.iron-fashioned tools would make hunting more 
efficient; in the later levels at' the PGW sites, iron spear-heads and 
arrow-heads become common.^! On the other hand, the expanding 


populations of the agricultural settlements would provide markets for 


animal skins, other forest produce, and even meat.^? In return, the 
hunters could supplement their own forest diet with foodgrains. It 
is possible then to suggest that all around settled communities the 
food-gathering population kept on expanding, and so the Nagas, 
Kolis and Nisadas would flourish, and their influences would even 
begin to permeate the fringes of late Vedic ritual.*? They were impor- 
tant enough even by the end of fourth century B C to form with the 
cattle-tenders the . third of the seven Indian castes described by 
Megasthenes, the peasants comprising the second.^^ 

By the middle of the first millennium..B C the long period of 


38, R Fick, The Social Organization of North East India in Buddha's Time, English 
tr, Calcutta, 1920, pp 243-244; and Atindra Nath Bose, Social and Rural Eco- 
nomy of Northern India, cir. 600 B C-200 A D., Calcutta, 1970, pp 62-93. 

39 CfSibesh Bhattacharya, ‘‘Land system as reflected in Kautilya's Arthasastra’’, 
Indian Economic and Social History Review (IESHER), XVI (1), pp 85-95. 

40 UN Ghoshal, Contributions to the Hindu Revenue System, Calcutta, 1929, pp 
29-31, 34; Kosambi, Introduction..., p 215. 

41 BB Lal, "Painted Grey Ware Culture", op cit., pp 22-23. 

42 Bones of wild animals (stag, nilgai and even leopard), evidently eaten, have 
been found at the PGW sites of Hastinapura and Atranjikhera (B B Lal, 
op cit, p 17). One is reminded of Asoka’s taste for peacocks and deer; he still 
ate their meat when the number of animals daily killed in his kitchen had 
been vastly reduced (Rock Edict I). 

43 Kosambi, Introduction..., pp 121-123. For the Nisadas, see Vivekanand Jha, 
“From Tribe to Untouchable; the case of Nisadas,” Indian Society. Historical 
Probings, ed. R S Sharma and V Jha, New Delhi, 1974, pp 69-75. 

44 RC Majumdar (ed), The Classical Accounts of India; Calcutta, 1960, pp 225, 
231, 264, 
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agricultural penetration eastward had -created a complex social 
formation marked by peasant communities created within tribes, 
interspersed with settlements of servile or semi-servile labourers 
working under land-owning masters, while hunting groups enjoyed a 
fresh though passing economic importance. These varied social forms 
probably explain the rather heterogeneous nature of the emerging 
polities of the mahajanapadas, with the rulers’ powers strongly circum- 
scribed by powerful aristocracies and by the rising pretensions of 
the Brahmana priesthood already in control over large areas of Jand.45 
The king was called ‘the devourer of peasants’, since it was the 
peasants alone, and not the great land-owners or the Brahmans, who 
paid him the levy in grain.46 


Formation of the Caste Peasantry 


The conditions I have outlined in the preceding section ulti- 
mately proved to be those of a transition—a long transition certainly, 
but one leading ultimately to a quite differentstructure of social and 
economic relations. It seems to me that from around B C 500 there 
was an immense acceleration in the process of change for almost 500 
years, which universalised peasant production and also simultaneously 
created the caste-divided peasantry. 

For the universalisation of peasant farming, we can perhaps 
suggest two factors as of crucial importance. The first is the extending 
use of iron. As time passed the extraction of the metal increased in 
volume and the resulting cheapness diversified its use. Quantity 
influenced quality. In time iron tools would become directly available 
to the peasant, and that would be the turning point. The first recorded 
reference to the plough containing the ‘‘iron point'' is apparently in 
the Manusmriti (x, 84), which may be of as earlya date as BC 200, 
but is probably to be puta little later.47 But iron ‘ploughshares’ 
have been found with the Northern Black Polished Ware (NBP), 
beginning c BC 500.48 For the effect of this wider use of iron one 
may invoke Gordon Childe’s perceptive observation that ‘‘cheap iron 
democratized agriculture". ‘‘Any peasant” could now ‘‘afford an iron 
axe to clear fresh land for himself and iron ploughshares wherewith 





45 Fick, indeed, believed on the basis of the evidence of the Jatakas that the 
land was '*mostly in the possession of Brahmanas" (Social Organisation..., 
Op cit, p 241). 

46 CfÍR SSharma in IHR, II (1), pp 8-9. 

47 The Laws of Manu, tr. G Buhler, Oxford, 1886, pp 420-421. 

48 B B Lal, “Painted Grey Ware Culture’’, p 13. A sickle and hoe-tip have been 
found at the PGW site of Jakhera (ibid.,p 13); and this suggestsa slight 
modification of the statement that ‘‘iron agricultural implements” begin 
only with th NBP (R S Sharma, in IHR, II (1), p2). Yet the large relative 
increase in the number of such implements beginning with NBP remains 
a fact. 
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to break stony ground’’.*9 

The other factor which must have contributed to the spread of 
peasant agriculture was the growing multiplicity of crops. Sugarcane 
is mentioned in the Atharva-veda, cotton and indigo in the Jatakas.5? 
Quite a long list could be prepared of the crops noticed in the Indian 
and Greek sources before the birth of Christ.5! The growth of the 
urban markets resulting from the rise of towns from the sixth century 
B C onwards,?? was bound to induce an extension in cultivation of 
market and industrial crops. There were new methods of cultivation 
too, notably, rice transplantation by which Kosambi explains a 
passage in the Arthasastra.?? These developments required more 
intensive and skilled labour, and called for decision to be made 
closely on the basis of knowledge of both soil and crop. Extensive 
agriculture controlled by *magnates' thus must have tended to become 
obsolete and competitively unrewarding, since only peasant farming 
could possess the capacities that were now in demand. 

Once the greater efficiency of peasant agriculture was established, 
pressures for surplus-extraction, whether in the form of tax or 'rent', 
would reinforce its expansion. Already, as we have seen, the peasants 
were the basic tax-payers; and the kingdoms of the fifth and fourth 
centuries BC and, finally, the Mauryan Empire, probably greatly 
intensified the drive for tax-revenue and so sought to settle more 
peasants. Accordingto Megasthenes, the peasants paid to the king a 
*and-tribute' as well as a fourth of the crop (by another version, 
three-fourths).^ Kautilya indeed stressed that settlements in the 
royal lands should consist overwhelmingly of sudra-karsakas (Sudra 
cultivators/peasants) and other lower classes, they being more amenable 
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49 What happened in History, revised ed., 1954, p 183. The first depiction ofa 
peasant in India, driving a plough with a pair of oxen, is in a Kusana frieze, 
c 200 A D (reproduction in D D Kosambi, Culture and Civilization in Ancient 
India in Historical Outline, London, 1965, plate 15). The picture may well be 
of a 20th-century Indian peasant ploughing. 

50 Das, Economic History..., pp 93, 202. 

51 For sucha list see N N Kher, Agrarian and Fiscal Economy in the Mauryan and 
Post-Mauryan Age, Delhi, 1973, pp 379-400, Some individual items on the 
list, such as maize, groundnut and chilli, are however domonstrably erro- 
neous. Kautilya (Arthasastra, 11:24) specifies the major crops sown for the 
spring and autumn ‘harvests (translation by Shamasastry, Mysore, 1956, 
pp 127-131). 

52 For this second ‘urban revloution', see A Ghosh, The City in Early Historical 
India, Simla, 1973; and R S Sharma’s review in IHR, I (1), pp 98-103. 

53 Kosambi, Jntroduction..., p 130. One would wish for a more explicit 
statement of this practice in view of its importance. 

54 See accounts of Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, translations in RC Majumdar 
(ed.), The Classical Accounts of India, Calcutta, 1960, pp 237, 264, 287 (note 20). 
It is possible that the ‘land-tribute’ represents the king's traditional levy of 
one-sixth of the produce also laid down by Kautilya. 
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to exploitation.55 The large land-holders with their own cattle and 
labourers as also the ruler's labour-tilled lands, significant still in the 
Arthasastra, could not easily survive the new conditions. Even where 
ownership continued with the ‘lord’ or master (svamin), it was 
obviously becoming more convenient for him to lease out the land to 
karsakas rather than till it under his own direct management.56 There 
would certainly remain some exceptions: even after the Mauryan 
period, we encounter in Patanjali (2nd century BC) a land-holder 
supervising ploughing by. five labourers.57 The modest scale may be 
noted. | 
A social change accompanied this ‘democratisation’ of 
agriculture. The tribes ( janapadas) disintegrated, to be replaced by 
jatis (castes). In the Buddha’s ‘time, we begin to hear of jatis, 
‘excellent as well as low’; but the tribe and: Jati were still only loosely 
differentiated; the Buddha could be said to belong to the Sakya jati 
where it surely enough means the tribe.58 Endogamy characterised 
tribal organisation, a feature which was to be transmitted in such 
rigorous form to the jatis.59 Megasthenes's descriptions of the seven 
castes, where the *husbandmen' form a separate caste by themselves, 
would seem to be the outcome of a genuine confusion caused by the 
rise of peasant and occupational jatis by the side of the formal varna 
system.°° Manu's codification of the occupational jatis as mixed castes, 
seems to set the lower limit to the period of the formation of the 
essential elements of the jati system.61 Once the Occupational jatis 
were formed, the tribe naturally broke up jnto separate endogamous 
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55 RS Sharma, Sudras in Ancient India, Delhi, 1958, pp 146-149. Cf Kosambi, 
Introduction..., pp 219-220. Sibesh Bhattacharya (JESHR, XVI (1), pp 85-96) 
is right in pointing out that Kautilya does not recommend peasant ownership 
but Sharma, whom he criticises on this score, seems quite well aware of the 
distinction between peasant cultivation and peasant ownership and also of 
the rather vague connotation of karsaka, which may mean peasant as well as 
agricultural labourer. But the Arthasastra in the present case uses the term 
clearly enough in the sense of peasant-cultivators. 

56 Cf Sharma, Sudras..., pp 230-31; also Journal of Bihar Research Society, LXIV, 
iii & iv, 1958, p 8. 

57 Sharma, ibid, p 178. 

58 Cf Narendra Wagle, Society ofthe Time of the Buddha, Bombay, 1966, pp 122-123, 

59 Note the Buddha's stoty of the Sakyas who married their own sisters to avoid 
marrying outside the tribe; also the legend of the origin of the Lichhavis 
(Wagle, ibid, pp 103-104). 

60 The Greek accounts of the Indian castes will be found in R C Majumdar (ed), 
Classical Accounts of India, pp 224-226, 260-268. The Arab geographers of the 
10th century A D and even later continue with this number of seven castes, 
showing how an error can be perpetuated by simple autonomous transmission 
in the face of every opportunity for direct observation. 


61 Manusinriti, x, 6-57 (tr. Buhler), pp 493-515. 
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segments, within a larger social system.9? Such separation of the 
peasants from superior elements can be inferred by analogy from later 
known examples. The Badgujars separated from the Gujars out of an 
original Gurjara tribe and the Rajgonds similarly from the Gonds: in 
each case the superiors claimed a Kshatriya (Rajput) status, while 
the peasants were relegated to the position of a Sudra jati. 

What resulted from this breakdown of the tribal system was 
not a single peasant caste, but a large number of peasant jatis. Some 
perhaps simply retained, like the later Gujars and Gonds, the names 
of the original tribes. The vis peasantry was now a matter of the past. 
Manu still repeats the formal statement that agriculture was one of 
the Vaisya occupations, though it was clearly held to be the lowliest 
of these; and the ‘labourer in tillage’ was Sudra. But Kautilya’s 
designation of Sudra-karsakas-more properly defined the actual status 
of the peasants. By the seventh century A D., Yuan Chwang would 
classify the peasants simply as Sudras.°* 

The emergence of ‘peasant-caste’- was the reflection in part of 
another development, namely, the further growth of the social division 
of labour demarcating the peasants more firmly from the artisans. 
Writing of the second Iron Age in Europe, Gordon Childe stressed the 
importance of the entry into the "archaeological record" of “new 
tools and labour-saving devices (such as) hinged tongs, shears, scythes, 
rotary querns’’. These laid the basis for ‘‘a number of new full-time 
specialists” like glass-workers, potters, etc.$* By the first century 
A. D., the Taxila excavations give us firm indications of the occurrence 
of some of the technological devices (shears, rotary querns) which 
Childe has spoken of.$9 The new full-time professions must have led 
toaseparation of the artisan communities from the peasantry; the 
Jatakas introduce us to ‘manufacturers’ villages’ exclusively peopled 
by smiths or carpenters.6? These formed the basis of the new occupa- 
tional jatis, the ‘mixed castes’ of Manu, which include those of 
carpenters, charioteers and physicians.°* 
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62 Oneisreminded here of Kosambi's view of the historical growth of the caste 
system as a process of **tribal elements being fused into a general society" 
(Kosambi, Introduction..., p 25). 


63 Manu, V, 53, 79 (tr. Buhler), pp 419-420. Cf. R S Sharma, Sudras..., p 232. 

64 T Watters, On Yuang Chwan’s Travels in India, London, 1904, Vol 1, pp 168-169. 
Cf. R S Sharma, Sudras..., pp 232-234. 

65 V Gordon Childe, Social Evolution, ed Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Fontana Books, 
1963, p 110. 

66 See John Marshall, Taxila, Cambridge, 1951, TI, p 555, for scissors, a developed 
form of shears; and ibid, p 486, for rotary querns. 

67 R Fick, Social Organisation..., pp 280-285. 

68 Manu, X, 47-48 (tr Buhler), p 413. What is difficult to explain is why these 
artisans should have received a status lower than that of Sudras in social 
ranking. 
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There was, finally, the subjugation of the food-gathering 
population which involves the creation of the ‘menial’ castes. It is 
of some significance that in all early texts the ancestors of the later 
‘Untouchables’ are extensively connected with hunting, fishing, work- 
ing on animal skins and dealing in bamboo.®? In other words, their 
origins lap mainly amidst the food-gathering forest folk. I have 
suggested that during the ‘long transition’ in the Gangetic basin the 
size of forest populations increased considerably. At a particular 
point, reached probably at different times in different localities, this 
co-existence between agriculture and hunting broke down. The raising 
of leguminous crops reduced the villagers’ dependence on animal meat 
or fish;7° and growing use of cotton affected the demand for animal 
skins. The areas of forest that the hunters had to have for their 
subsistence had now to go; the clash between the Sakyas and Kolis 
may well illustrate the conflict between the advancing agricultural 
pioneers and their opponents in the forests.?! In the foresters’ obstruc- 
tion of the peasants’ quest for more land, there was reason enough 
for the peasants to entertain a bitter hostility towards the forest 
peoples. The animal-killing jatis are indeed looked down upon with 
as much scorn in the Buddhist texts as in the Brahmanical works of 
the period."? Manu sets down the code according to which they were 
to be treated once they were subjugated and reduced to mixed jatis. 
As 'Chandalas and Svapachas’ they were to be kept out of towns and 
villages and they were to perform the most menial offices only.73 Here 
was the beginning of ‘Untouchability’ and the creation of the menial 
castes, forming an ostracised rural proletariat that was henceforth to 
remain a specific feature of the Indian social order. 

The five hundred years preceding the birth of Chirst must have 
been one of the most formative periods of Indian social history. They 
moulded the basic contours of the caste system, with a peasantry 
deeply divided into endless endogamous communities and rigorously 
separated from the artisans as well as ‘menial’ labourers. This social 
fabric could not have come of itself; its erection needed direction and 
sustenance from a whole new system of ideas and beliefs. 

This new system is profoundly associated with Buddhism. 





69 This can be seen from Manu’s enumeration of the occupations of most of the 
‘mixed’ jatis: Nisadas, fishing; Medas, Andhras, Chunchus, and Madgus, 
‘slaughter of wild animals’; Kshattris, Ugras and Pukkasas, ‘catching and 
killing (animals) living in holes'; Karavara, Dhigvanas, working in leather; and 
Pandusopaka, dealing in cane (Manu, X, 39, 37, 48, 49, tr Buhler, pp 411, 413- 
414). Cf also Vivekanand Jha, IHR, II (1), p 19. The Chandalas and Nisadas 
(Nesadas) both appear as hunters in Buddhist texts (ibid, pp 22-23). 

70 Kosambi, Introduction..., p 189. 

71 Ibid, p 122. 

72 Vivekanand Jha, JHR II (1), pp 22-23. 

73 The basic constraints are given in Manu, X, 40-56 (tr Buhler), pp 414-415. 
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Kosambi saw in its attack on Brahmanical animal sacrifices, the 
hostility of the ‘‘cattle-raising’’ Vaisya against obsolete pastoralism.?* 
This seems to reduce the social relevance of Buddhism to a very 
narrow sphere. With much trepidation, Y would venture to suggest 
that the belief in the karma doctrine and the ahimsa, the two basic 
elements of Buddhism, had a much profounder relationship with the 
larger social processes at work. 

Gautama Buddha is not known to have preached the excellence 
of the caste system; and the Asokan edicts are remarkable for their 
exclusion of all references to any obligation imposed by varna and jati.?? 
And yet the karma theory, which both Buddhism and Jainism vi gorously 
propagated, proved to be the most effective rationalisation of the caste 
system. Whatever the Buddhist notion of the individual soul, the 
Buddhist tradition saw cycles of birth and rebirth in individual 
terms.76 Once the cycle was so conceived, it justified one’s present 
position in a low jati by virtue of the deeds in a previous existence, 
and promised a higher one if one performed the set obligations 
excellently. By Manu's time, this is firmly a part of the caste 
doctrine.?? 

The ahimsa, in its precise application, might have owed some- 
thing to the jealousy aroused by the rich, land-controlling Brahmans, 
who displayed the power of their ritual by large animal sacrifices. But 
the prejudice against animal slaughter was likely to have derived in 
much larger measure from the peasant's hatred of the hunting tribes of 
the forest. The Asokan edicts contain express injunctions against hunt- 
ing and fishing’®. This explains too the hostility in the Buddhist texts 
towards the hunting peoples. Ahimsa could thus justify the subju- 
gation and ostracism of these communities, the basis of untoucha- 
bility. But the cycle went on: as the ahimsa doctrine came to be 
accepted by Brahmanism, even the occupation of the peasant could 
be termed a sinful and lowly one, for did not the plough with its iron 
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74 Kosambi, Introduction... 158-159. 

75 Modern views of the Buddhist attitude to ‘‘caste’”’ are discussed in Debiprasad 
Chattopadhyaya, Lokayata, New Delhi, 1959, pp 459-466. The particular 
negative aspect of the Asokan edicts has received surprisingly little attention, 
so also the humane injunction in them to treat wel] the slaves and wage- 
earners (dasa-bhataga) (RE IX, XI & XIII & P E VIT; also R E V) These last 
may refer to domestics, but Asoka might well have in mind the village slaves 
and labourers. Compare the village dasi-dasa bhataka kammakara in Milinda- 
panho (ed V Trenckner, London. 1962, p 147; tr Rhys Davids, I, p 209). 

16 The Jatakas do this for Gautama Buddha himself. The Milindapanho recalls 
that Nagasena and King Milinda had been born in a previous life as a monk 
and novice ( Questions of King Milinda, tr T W Rhys Davids, Oxford, 1890, Vol I, 
pp 4-6). | l 

711 See, for example, Manusmriti, X, 24, tr Buhler, p 412. 

78 Pillar Edict V and the Qandahar inscription. See Romila Thapar, Asoka and 
the Decline of the Mauryas, 2nd ed, Delhi, 1973. 
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point injure the earth and the creatures living in it?79 This view 
came to be shared by later Buddhism as well.8° 

The new social situation, in its own turn, affected the 
religious world. As the tribal moorings, with their local customs 
and superstitions, collapsed, and the peasant became, as member of 
a jati, part of a ‘‘general society", he equally stood in need of a 
general religion. For this there was no provision in the sacred ritual 
of the Brahmans and the elitist Sangha of Buddhism. But Buddhism 
developed by first century A. D. the concept of the Bodhisattva, a 
power whose grace every one could invoke by direct forms of worship.8! 
Almost simultaneously, if not a little earlier, came the emergence of 
Vaishnavism, with its concept of bhakti, establishing a personal. 
relationship between the deity and the devotee.82 The literal signi- 
ficance of the name Krisna and the anecdotes of his childhood 
proclaim vividly the rustic elements in the great cult.83 This was 
the beginning of a kind of Peasant Hinduism. 


South India 


Southern India deserves separate treatment because in its early. 
social evolution it followed an independent line of development 
down to the Mauryan conquests (third century B. C.). The plough 
appeared in the South in the second millennium BC witha 
basically neolithic culture;84 the crops raised were the ragi millet 
(in two varieties), wheat, horse gram and green gram. Rice and the bajra 
millet began to be cultivated after the coming of iron, c. B. C, 1000. 
Agriculture of this kind implied the existence of a peasantry from the 
Jate neolithic times. A large pastoral sector is also suggested by 
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79 Manu, X, 84 (ir Buhler), pp 420-421 

80 The Sage is said to have forbidden the monks from engaging in cultivation 
because this involved ''destroying lives by ploughing and watering field” 
(I-tsing, 4 Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised in India and the Malay 
Archipelago, tr J Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, p 62). 

81 A late Kusana (4th century A D) sculptured relief shows a Bodhisattva with a 
peasant driving a plough placed beneath him (Kosambi, Introduction..., plate 
16). AK Warder's essay ‘“‘Feudalism and Mahayana Buddhism", Indian Society: 
Historical Probings, ed R S Sharma and V Jha, pp 156-174, contains interesting 
suggestions; but the association with 'feudalism' is rather weakly argued. 

82 Suvira Jaiswal, The Origin and Development o f Vaisnavism, Delhi, 1967, pp 110- 
115. 

83 Ibid,pp 151-152. There is support for this in iconography as well. Sankarsana, 
with whom Krisna-Vasudeva was jointly worshipped in the 1st century B C, 
"invariably figures” holding the pestle and the plough (ibid, pp 53-54, 56-57, 
68). 

84 This is deduced from the anchylosis of the hock joints in cattle bones, indica- 
ting their use for heavy draught work (M D N Sahi, “Early Agriculture...’’, 
op cit). 
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remains of enormous cattle-pens.85 Almost all pre-Mauryan sites are 


on the Karnataka plateau, suggesting that cultivation was as yet 
confined to the drier zone. Here too are concentrated all the eleven 
rock inscriptions of Asoka found in the south.$9 Apparently the 
eastern coastal plains, the home of the Andhras, Cholas and Pandyas 
mentioned in Asokan Rock Edicts II and XIII were still only very partly 
cleared. It was at this point that, with the’ Mauryan arms, the 
northern culture arrived. 

' The effects of its arrival on the South are important also for 
understanding what had really been happening in the North. The 
‘four-varna’ system of the legal theorists failed to be implanted in the 
South.87 The peasants' were classed as Sudras, not Vaisyas, an impor- 


‘tant index of the contemporary status of the peasants in India 


generally. The warriors and' merchants could not separate and form 
into distinct castes, and this perliaps suggests that social differentia- 
tion in South India had not yet reached a sufficiently high level. But 
jatis came to be as firmly established in the South as anywhere else in 
India, possibly by wholesale conversion of the tribes. In such con- 
version the Brahmans apparently played a crucial role as high priests 
of the new order.88 So too was brought the harsh social division 
between the peasant |(ulavars or vellalar) and the menial castes. The 
hierarchical distinction between the two classes is brought out in 
“late classical (Tamil) works’’ of the fifth or sixth century A. D.89 

The absence of the second and third varnas does not necessarily 
mean that differentiation did not subsequently proceed rapidly enough. 
In spite of it having been vigorously asserted, it is difficult to admit, 
even as a hypothesis, that there was ever an “‘alliance’’ between the 
Brahmans and peasants and that this served as “‘the keystone of local 
south Indian societies’’,9° 


First Millennium: Village Community and “Feudalism” 
Kosambi propounded a sombre view of the economic and 


85 For the crops and cattle-pens, Bridget and Raymond Allchin, Birth of Indian 
Civilization, pp 262-264. For.iron, DISP Chakraborti, in Antiquity, L (1976), 
pp 119-122. 


86 Brahmagiri and ‘Maski, two sites of these inscriptions, are themselves pre- 
historic settlements. 

87 Fora somewhat;different appraisal of the factors which caused this result, see 

RS Sharma, Social Changes in Early Medieval India, Delhi, 1969, p 12. 

88 It is, however, open to question whether the Brahmans were not preceded by 
the Jaina and Buddhist monks. But their social outlook in respect of jatis 
could not havelbeen different from that of the Brahmans; and they shared the 
same culture. ; 

89 Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, Delhi, 1980, 
p.71. 

90 Ibid, pp 70-71,:83. It would have been a strange alliance: where the Brahmans 
would not even concede a Vaisya status to their allies. 
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cultural performance of this entire period and ascribed it to a 
"complete victory of the village with consequences far deadlier than 
any jnvasion''.?! He believed that agricultural productivity actually 
declined.?? For southern India during the same millennium Burton 
Stein postulates the concept of a ‘Peasant Society’ with agricultural 
technology as a ‘‘constant factor’’.93 

The notion of changelessness is, however, not supported by the 
evidence we can assemble on agricultural technology. Additions 
to crops continued. Bajra, the bulrush millet, which does not appear 
in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, Il, 24, became an important crop in the 
north along with the Great Millet, Juar (sorghum vulgare), which 
seems to have arrived after the beginning of the Christian era.?4 
Together they greatly reinforced ‘kharif? cropping in the dry zone of 
the north-west. Fine varieties of cotton were developed to provide 
the muslin that won an important luxury market in the Roman 
world.?* Kosambi himself pointed out that the first evidence for the 
coconut on the eastern and western coasts comes from the first century 
before and after Christ.96 l . 

The Sudarsana lake in Saurashtra, its history from the Mauryas 
to the Guptas illuminated by epigraphic evidence, marks the beginning 
of the recorded history of tank and bund irrigation.?? The construction 
of irrigation tanks seems to have become well established in the south 
by Chola times.9® The ''tremendous" reservoir of King Bhoja (11th 
century) in central India finds a description in Kosambi’s own pages.?? 
Throughout the Indian Peninsula, the tanks created by bunds have uti- 
lised every convenient undulation in the ground; and their construction 
as it took place must have greatly extended cultivation and improved 
cropping. 
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91 Introduction..., p 243. 

92 ''The average yield became less (though compensated by somewhat improved 
methods of cultivation) as deforestation increased" (ibid, p 228). 

93 Peasant State and Society..., pp 16 ff. See p 24 for the statement about agri- 
cultural technology. Itis always dangerous to assume that a factor, just 
because it is unknown, must be a constant one. 

94 Bridget and Raymond Allchin, Birth of Indian Civilization, p 266. 

95 EH Warmington, The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, 2nd ed, 
Delhi, 1974, pp 210-212. 

96 Kosambi, Introduction ..., pp 255-256. 

97 The inscriptions are those of Rudradaman (A D 150) and Skandagupta (5th 
century) on the same rock on which Asokan rock edicts are inscribed 
(Girnar). See James Burgess, Report on the Antiquities of Kathiawad and ` 
Kachh..., 1874-75, reprint, Varanasi, 1971, pp 93 -95, 128-138. R N Mehta gives 
a detailed report of his survey of the area with a persuasive reconstruction 
of the original works and the repairs (Journal of the Oriental Institute. XVIII, 
1 & 2, 1968, pp 20-38). 

98 Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society..., pp 24-25. 

99 Introduction..., p 281. 
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The use of cattle-power for continuous rotary motion too would 
seem to belong to this period. This is no older in the Chinese and 
Mediterranean civilisations than second century BC.!?! In India, the 
first evidence for even the manual rotary quern and quartzite crushing 
mill comes from Taxila, about first century A D.1° It is, therefore, 
almost certain that the use of cattle to rotate a horizontal drawbar 
belongs to the succeeding centuries. Once the possibility was known, 
its applications could be multiple; for threshing;!?3 for pressing oil;194 
and for crushing sugar in both kinds of mills, viz , the mortar-and- 
pestle and the wooden rollers.!?5 In all these operations cattle-power 
would have replaced an enormous amount of human labour, rendered 
hitherto presumably by slaves or semi-servile labourers. 

. Agriculture, then, did not remain stable during the first thousand 
years after Christ; and.over this long span productivity probably 
increased considerably. None of the improvements were, however, 
ofa nature to subvert peasant production; on the contrary, as we 
have seen, some tended to make agrarian slave-labour superfluous, 

In terms of social relations, the period saw the completion of 
the great division between the peasantry and landless labour. I have 
argued elsewhere that the immense seasonal fluctuation in demand 
for,. labour on the field, called for a constant reserve of accessible 
labour supply.196 Theoretically, this could have been created by simple 
free market forces; but these would have enlarged the share of wage 
costs in the peasant's produce and so reduced correspondingly the 
size of the surplus. The presence of a specially repressed proletariat 
was thus of advantage to almost every other class of rural society, the 
peasant as well as his superiors. This proletariat in India was largely 
created out of the food-gatherers and forest folk who had been already 
converted into ostraciséd jatis during the five centuries before Christ. 
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100 See Spate’s description of the Madurai-Ramanathapuram Tank Country in 
OHK Spate and ATA Learmonth, India and Pakistan, London, 1967, 
pp 775-778: l i 
101 Lynn White, Jr, sees the first continuous rotary motion in the large mola 
versatilis ( Medieval Technology and Social Change, New Y ork, 1966, pp 107-108); 
and Joseph Needham (Science and Civilization in China, YV, (2), Cambridge, 
1965, pp 187-190) dates its first appearance in both civilizations to the first 
half of 2nd century B C. 
102 John Marshall, Taxila, 1I, pp 485-488. None of the specimens are large 
enough to have needed animal power. Marshall's reconstructions in Vol. 
. III, plate 140, are inaccurate in showing vertical crank-handles. 
103 For references to threshing by circular treading of cattle, see Lallanji 
Gopal, ‘Technique of Agriculture in early Medieval India (c 700-1200 AD)’, 
Universiry of Alldhabad Studies, Ancient History section, 1963-64, p 56. 
104 Cf Needham, Science.and Civilization in China, IV (5), pp 202-203, for a Helle- 
nic ‘analogue’ of the Indian oil mill. 
105 Cf Irfan Habib in ZHR V (1-2), pp 155-159. 
106 Agrarian System of Mughal India, Bombay, 1963, pp 121-122, , 
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One would have expected that once these depressed jatis 
accommodated themselves to settled agrarian life, they might have 
invoked some form of ‘Sanskritization’ to rise in the hierarchy and 
turn into peasants themselves. This actually seems to have happened 
with the Jats whose history we can follow, though with immense gaps, 
from the seventh century.!?? But such cases were exceptions. Vivekanand 
Jha shows that during the two phases that he distinguishes, A D 
c 200-600 and c 600-1200, the number of untouchables went on increa- 
sing by the addition of new castes to the category.!?$ Excluded from 
the village and prevented from holding land, the untouchables could 
never become peasants; they were thus forced to follow the prescribed 
menial occupations which kept them alive in the slack seasons so as to 
be available when needed for work in the field. The peasant, sorely 
exploited himself, joined in practising the severest repression of the 
menial labourer. This has surely been one of the fatal tragedies in 
Indian social history. ' 

There was within the peasantry itself a considerable degree of 
stratification: there were large numbers who were mere share-croppers 
on the fields of others. When Manu says that the field belongs to 
one who *'first cleared away the timber’’,1°9 he is possibly thinking of 
peasant cultivators possessing their own field. But he says elsewhere 
that the claims of ‘‘the owner of the field’? have precedence over the 
actual tiller (‘‘owner of the seed’’);!!° and the latter can only bea 
share-cropper. Yajnavalkya underlines this when he says that the 
owner of the field (ksetraswami) has the right to assign it to a cultiva- 
tor of his choice.!!! 

The choice to give the land out on lease is implicit in the 
obligation placed on the donees, in inscriptions from the fourth century 
A D onward, *'to cultivate the land (themselves) or get it cultiva- 
ted''.? I-tsing (7th century) shows that usually the Buddhist 
monasteries too leased out their lands to share-croppers, giving them 
sometimes oxen, but never anything else. At Tamralipti he sawa 
third of the produce being brought in by the ‘‘tenants’’. It was only 





107 They are found as an ostracised community at level with Chandalas in 7th 
and 8th century Sind; they are described as Sudras in the 10th century, and 
as peasants and ‘low Vaisyas’ in the 17th. See Irfan Habib, in Essays in 
honour of Dr. Ganda Singh, ed Harbans Singh and N G Barrier, Patiala, 1976, 
pp 92-103. 

108 JAR, II (1), pp 24-31; see the conclusions stated on p 31. 

109 Manusmriti, IX, 44, tr Buhler, p 335. The Milindapanho, ed V Trenckner, 
p 219 (tr T W Rhys Davids, IJ, p 15) has a similar dictum: “When a man 
clears away the jungle, he is called the owner of the land (bhumisamiko)". 

110  Manusmriti, IX, 52; tr Buhler, p 336. 

111 CfR S Sharma, Aspects of Political Ideas and Institutions in Ancient India, 
Delhi, 1959, pp 22-23. . 

112 Kosambi, Introduction..., pp 300-301; R S Sharma, Indian Feudalism, 
c 300-1200, Calcutta, 1965, p 47. 
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some *'avaricious'' monasteries which ‘‘do not divide the produce, 
but the priests themselves give out the works to servants, male and 
female, and see that the farming is properly done"; but this necessi- 
tated the priests ‘‘urging on the hired servants by force’’.'** 

Some segments of the peasantry were also subject to various 
constraints. On this much has been written; but the evidence un- 
luckily is sparse and vague. Fa-hsien (5th century) says that the 
Buddhist monasteries were provided by the kings, elders and lay 
Buddhists with land and ‘‘with husbandmen and cattle’’;11* this 
practically implies a serf-like status of the peasants donated. Other 
evidence suggests constraints on the peasants’ movements only. 
R S Sharma presents epigraphic evidence of uneconomic constraints 
going back in South India to the third century and in Orissa and 
Gujarat to the sixth.!!5 The evidence becomes a little stronger for 
the subsequent centuries.116 A form of subjection is also implied in 
visti or forced labour, which was almost universally present in India; 
its use in regular agricultural operations seems, however, to have been 
limited.:?? 

As against the share-croppers and possible semi-serfs, there is 
evidence of the existence of an upper stratum among the peasants 
placed in a position to domineer over the rest. There is the cultivator 
(ksetrikasya) who appears in Manu as the employer of a hired servant 
or labourer (bhritya).118 The Milindapanho (compiled, Ist century BC 
to 5th century A. D.) tells us of the ‘husbandman’ (kussako) who by 
successful work in his field becomes ‘‘the owner of much flour and so 
the lord of whomsoever are poor and needy’’.1!9 Then there is the 
‘‘voung son of a peasant (hAalotthavrittiputrosya) in the Kamasutra (4th 
century): Like the village headman (gramadhipati) and official (ayukta) 
he has access to village women as they render forced labour (vistikarma), 
work in his field (ksetrakarma) as also in his house, or taking away 





113 {-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion..., tr J Takakusu, pp 61-62. He 
says atone place (p61) that the monasteries tooka sixth part of the 
produce, which was perhaps a theoretical amount only, after the proverbial 
sixth share of the king in the land’s produce. 

114 A Record of the Buddhist Countries, tr Li Yung-hsi, Peking, 1957, p 35. 

115 Indian Feudalism, pp 53-57. BN S Yadava would trace such subjection to 
Kusana times (Some Aspects of the Changing Order in India during Saka- 
Kusana Times", Kusana Studies, Allahabad, cited JAR, I (1), p 19 n. 

116 This is assembled and cautiously presented in B N S Yadava, Society and 
Culture in Northern India in Twelfth Century, Allahabad, 1973, pp 163-173. Cf 
also L Gopal in Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, VI. 
iii, 1963, pp 297 ff. 

117 See G K Raj, ZHR ITI (1) 1976, pp 16-42. 

118 Manusmriti, VIII, 243, tr Buhler, p 297. 

119 Milindapanho, ed Trenckner, p 360, tr Rhys Davids, IT, pp 269-270, 
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cotton and other fibrous material from him, bring him yarn in return. 12° 
This is a rare picture that we get of the actualities of the sub-exploi- 
tation of peasant by peasant in ancient Indian countryside. 

This degree of peasant stratification raises questions about the 
real nature of the Indian village community, which Marx and Maine 
both suppose to have been based ona common ownership of the 
land.!?! It is indeed possible that in conditions of abundance of land, 
private property inthe form of saleable individual right to specific 
fields might not have arisen, and, as seems to be the case with Non- 
Brahman villages of early Chola time (9th and 10th centuries), much 
of the land might have been held to be vested with the community.1?2 
But this does not necessarily imply lack of stratification. There 
would be peasants with seed, reserve of grain, cattle, even possibly 
slaves, and others bereft of these. It would be the former who would 
dominate. 

In the earliest traceable allusion to the village community it is 
forcibly brought home to us that only the upper stratum mattered in 
the community. In a little-noticed passage in the Milindapanho, 
Nagasena tells king Menander that words do not often signify what 
they mean on the face of them, and he takes as an illustration the 
word *'villagers'' (gamika): 

"Suppose, O king, in some village the lord of the village 
(gamasamiko) were to order the crier saying: ‘Go crier, bring all the 
villagers ( gamika) quickly together before me’. ... Now when the lord, 
O king, is thus summoning all the heads of houses (kutipurise), he 
issues his order to all the villagers, but it is not they who assemble in 
obedience to the order; itis the heads of houses. There are many 
who do not come: women and men, slave girls and slaves, hired 
workmen, servants, peasantry (gamika), sick people, oxen, buffaloes, 
sheep and goats and dogs—but all those do not count.’’123 








120 Kamasutra, 5:5:5 & 6. fam indebted to Dr. S R Sarma for a literal rendering 
of this passage. 

121 “These small and extremely ancient Indian communities based on possession 
in common of theland..." (Karl Marx, Capital, I (1867), tr S Moore and 
E Aveling, cd. Dona Torr, London, 1938, p 350). Sir Henry Maine, Village 
Communities in the East and West, appeared first in 1871. His views were 
criticised by Baden-Powell, notably in Indian Village Community, London, 
1896, mainly on the basis of Settlement Reports. 

122 See Noboru Karashima, “Allur and Isanamangalam, two South Indian 
Villages of the Cola Times", Proceedings of the first International . Conference 
Seminar of Tamil Studies, Kuala Lumpur, 1968, pp 426-436. Karashima admits 
to presence of "agricultural labourers, who are not members of the ur (the 
village assembly). 

123  Milindapanho, ed V Trenckner, p 147; tr Rhys Davids, I, pp 208-209. ‘Village 
headmen’”’ may possibly be a better rendering of gamasamiko. In the last 
sentence, gamika which Rhys Davids renders as ‘‘peasantry’’ literally means 

"villagers", here, almost certainly, ordinary villagers. 
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It is thus the villagers of subsistence who alone are summoned 
by the headman to confabulate with him on matters of the village. 
Altekar notices that those who gathered at what he styles the Primary 
Village Assembly were called *'mahattamas in U. P., mahattaras in 
Maharashtra, mahajanas in Karnataka and perumakkal in Tamil 
country, all (of which) mean the same thing, Great Men of the 
Village.!2* The exclusiveness of the community was naturally still 
more marked in the Brahman villages where all the powerlay in the 
hands of the non-peasant landowners.'?* 

Unfortunately, there is very little evidence to answer in specific 
terms the crucial question: Why need the tbe upper village strata have 
acted in unison and operated the village as a kind of corporation con- 
trolled by themselves? Part of the answer may lie in the economic 
autonomy of the village, which developed once agriculture had been 
*democratised', above all by the iron-pointed plough. Kosambi 
describes the post-Mauryan villages as yielding surplus in kind to the 
rulers while being self-sufficient in the minimum requirements for 
maintaining the continuity of production, very much as Marx had 
conceived the position of the village in his “Asiatic” system. Kosambi 
believed that these conditions first developed in Northern India, and 
later in the Deccan.!?9 Artisans had to move to the villages to meet 
the peasants' needs, subsisting on customary shares in grain and allot- 
ments of small plots for cultivation. Epigraphic evidence attests to 
carpenters’ plots in Northern India in the fifth century,*?’ and the 
Lekhapaddhati speaks of the five artisans (pancha-karuka), the car- 
penter, ironsmith, potter, barber and washerman, as entitled to 
receive handfuls of grain from the peasant.!28 All this is sound evidence 
of the artisans’ fixed association with the village, which in turn 
strongly implies the existence of the village as a separate but 
collective unit. 





124 SAAltekar, State and Government in Ancient India, 3rd ed, Delhi, 1958, p 228. 
The terms occur in inscriptions of the Vakatakas, Pallavas and Gahadvalas. 
Eleventh century references to Brahman mahajans in Karnataka are cited by 
Sister M Liceria, A C, in IHR, 1 (1), pp 32-33. The Chola inscriptions have 
Peringurimakkal, ‘‘the great men of the assembly" (Burton Stein, Peasant 
State and Society..., p 145). 

125 For the sabhas of the Brahman villages in the Chola kingdom see, Altekar, 
op cit, pp 231-235, and Burton Stein, Peasant, State and Society, pp 145 ff. 
Kosambi in Introduction..., pp 301-310, has some charming pages on the 
Brahman village communities of Goa, a combination of recorded information 
(traced to the 4th century) and his own personal recollections. See also his 
Myth and Reality, Bombay, 1962, pp 152-171; Baden-Powell, “The Villages of 
Goa in the early sixteenth century", JRAS, 1900, pp 261-291, and Monserra- 
te's description (1579), tr Hosten, JASB, NS, XIII (1922), pp 351-352, 365. 

126 Kosambi, Jntroduction..., pp 227, 253-254. 

127 Ibid, p 312. 

128 Cf BN S Yadava, Society and Culture..., p 267. 
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The relationship between the peasants and artisans within the 
village must largely have depended upon custom; but the actual land 
allotments and settlements of disputes called for a controlling organ. 
So too the important matter of the hamlet or huts of the ‘menial’ 
castes within the village boundaries being kept under proper sub- 
jection. The further use of waste land around the village and the terms 
for admission of non-resident cultivators, had also to be settled by 
some authority. In other words, the economic unit had to be a 
social unit as well; and the ‘great men’ of the village, by exercising 
authority in.its name, enlarged their own income and perpetuated 
their own dominance by carrying out the social functions. 

The benefits of the dominance came mainly through the fiscal 
system. A large part of the surplus had to be alienated by the village 
in payment of taxes.!?? The power to distribute this burden upon the 
individual villagers gave an immense advantage tothe controlling 
stratum: the ‘strong’ in the village used to shift the burden on to the 
‘weak’ as it would be said for tbe early I4th century.!3° This fiscal 
differentiation within the peasantry is seen by some authorities in the 
distinction between udranga and uparikara already present in fifth 
century inscriptions.!?! [t may well be that it was ultimately its tax- 


gathering functions that gave the village community at once its firmest: 


basis and oligarchic character. 

We may here leave the stratified peasantry and our speculations 
about the village community to consider the pressures to which the 
taxation subjected the peasantry as a whole. The view offered often 
in text books and elsewhere that this amounted normally to one-sixth 
of the produce has little reality behind it.13? This was prescribed as 
the. maximum .for baliin the Smritis;?? but the Arthasastra has bali 
and sadbhaga (one-sixth) as separate taxes.!?4 The Rummindei Pillar 
inscription of Asoka confirms the existence of this double tax. He 
remitted the bali for the holy village, and continued the other tax at 
the reduced rate, athbahaga (one-eighth). The Greek accounts derived 
from Megasthenes also speak of two taxes, a ‘rental’ or ‘land-tribute’ 


€—————— E —— ——————— a a 

129 Ci Karashima, Proceedings of the First International Con ference Seminar of Tamil 
Studies, op cit, p429, on the responsibility of the ur (assembly in non- 

Brahman villages) to pay tax (irai) on the village land. 

130 Zia Barani, Ta'rikh-i Firuz-Shahi, ed Sayyid Ahmed Khan, W N Lees and 
Kabiruddin, Calcutta, 1860-1862, p 287. i 

131 U N Ghoshal, Contributions to the History of the Hindu Revenue System, 2nd 
ed, Calcutta, 1972. pp 275-277, 280, 283-286, 299, 307, 319.... Cf, however, 
D N Jha, Revenue System of Post-Maurya and Gupta Times, Calcutta, 1967, 
pp 53-56. 

132 Cf W H Moreland, Agrarian System of Moslem India, Cambridge, 1929, pp 5-6. 

133 U N Ghoshal, Contributions..., p 71. 

134  Arthasastra, 11:15, tv, Shamasastry, Mysore, 1967, p 99. 
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and a land-tax of one-fourth of the produce.135 The two taxes occur 
in Rudradaman’s .Girnar inscription (A D 150),136 whereafter there 
is an increasing multiplicity of taxes. ` 
The fact that sadbhaga (even dharmasadbhaga) continues to 
appear among these taxes; hardly justifies the veiw that. agrarian 
taxation was ''at lower rates in Gupta times than in the Mauryan 
days’’.137 Indeed, the term bhaga-bhoga has been held to represent 
two taxes, the older sadbhaga and an additional levy (bhoga).*?**5 RS 
Sharma states his impression that the increasing number of taxes 
appearing in later inscriptions indicates a real increase in the fiscal 
burden on the peasants.1?? A passage ascribed to Varahamihira (6th 
century) describes the sight of desolate villages abandoned by peasants 
owing to the oppression of the bhogapati, tax-collector.'4° 
While tax-extraction had an immediate terror for the peasantry, 

its mode of distribution also affected it in the long term. In its two 
main versions, Kosambi's and R S Sharma's, the theory of Indian 
Feudalism rests essentially on the mode of alienation of the tax- 
resources by the rulers.144 Sharma holds the land-grants made to the 
Brahmans, for which epigraphic evidence begins from the first century, 
to be the forerunner of secular feudalism; but there are difficulties in 
accepting this, especially owing to a time gap of some eight hundred 
years or more before hereditary land grants to the ruler's kinsmen, 
‘vassals and officials begin in Northern India (mainly from A D 
4000).142 ur | 
135 Translations of the passages in Diodorus Siculus and Strabo are arein R C 

Majumdar (ed), Classical Accounts of India, pp 237, 264. There is some doubt 

as to whether Strabo means that the peasants paid or received one-fourth of 

the produce. Diodorus is apparently unambiguous here (ibid, p 287, n 20); 

but see U N Ghoshal, Contributions..., pp 224-229. 
136. CF U N Ghoshal, p 252; D N Jha, Revenue System..., pp 43-45. 
137 DN Jha in Land Revenue in India—Historical Studies, ed R S Sharma, Delhi, 

1971, p 5. 
138 DN Jha, Revenue System.. Sp 43. 
139 Indian Feudalism, p 265. For these taxes see Lallanji Gopal, Economic Life 

of Northern India, 700-1200, Delhi, 1965, pp 32-70. 


140  Subhasitaratnakosa of Vidyakara, cited by Kosambi, Introduction..., p 268, and 
Sharma, Indian Feudalism, p 267. 

141 Kosambi sets out his theory in Introduction..., pp 274 ff, in two chapters; the 
description of ‘Indian Feudalism’ as compared with European is given on 
pp 326-328. Alienation of tax-rights by rulers led to ‘feudalism from above’, 
while in ‘feudalism from below’ a class of “land owners developed within 

‘the village, between the state and the peasantry, to wield armed power" 
over the population (ibid, p 275). Sharma, in his seminal work, Indian Feuda- 
lism, c. 300-1200, does not seem to consider the latter process as contributing 
to feudalism. Sharma summarises his conclusions on pp 263-272. 

142 Sharma’s own date (Indian Feudalism, p 283). See Rushton Coulborn's per- 
ceptive remarks (in spite of his excessively narrow view of feudalism) on the 
role of Brahmans in Comparative Studies in Society and History (CSSH, X (3), 
1968), pp 57-59, especially note on p 358). 
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A more important source of ‘feudalism’ was the decay of 
commerce and decline of towns, which seems to have continued down 
to the 1lth century.!^? This synchronised with a ruralisation of 
the ruling class, atendency towards its dispersal at each level, and so 
the creation of hereditary tax-collecting potentates (samantas, 
thakkuras, ranakas, rautas (rajaputras), etc.) placed one over the other 
in some hierarchical order.144 l 

Cavalry supported such dispersed political power. Chariots 
were obsolete in India by the seventh century.!45 On the other hand, 
the effectiveness of the horse-rider was immensely improved with the 
arrival of the saddle some time in the early ‘centuries of the Christian 
era, and of the (non-metallic) true stirrup by the 10th century.146 
When the Arabs faced Dahar in battle in 712-713, the ruler of Sind was 
accompanied by ''sons of kings numbering 5,000 horsemen’’.147 Clearly, 
the sons of kings represent, through a practically literal translation, 
the rajaputras (rautas, ancestors of the modern Rajputs). These horse- 
men were the knights of ‘Indian Feudalism’.148 By the 10th century 
they formed the warrior class'in most of Northern India and a large 
part of the Deccan, even if their coalescence into a single caste was a 
later phenomenon. 149 

The horseman represented an effective single unit of armed 
force; the warrior clans could lay claim to separate groups of villages 
(traditionally numbered in multiples of six), their members dispersed 
among the villages to extract taxes and keep the peasants subjuga- 
ted.*5° The lower ranks of the warriors would turn into village 








1433 RS Sharma, IHR, I (1), p 5; BN S Yadava, IHR, III (D,p44. The paucity 
of coins, as index of the decline, is also commented upon by L Gopal, 
Economic Life..., pp 215-221. 

144 Cf RSSharma, Indian Feudalism, pp 156-209; BN S Yadava, Society and 
Culture..., pp 136-163. 

145 VRR Dikshitar, War in Ancient India, Madras, 1944, pp 165-166. 

146 On the ineffectiveness of cavalry without saddle and stirrup, see Sarva 
Daman Singh, Ancient Indian War fare..., pp 69-71. The arrival of the saddle 
in the West is dated Ist century A D, but its spread was slow (Lynn White, 
Jr, Medieval Technology..., pp 7-8). A saddle is probably shown in a Khaju- 
raho sculpture of the 10th century (Vidya Prakash, Khajuraho, Bombay, 1967, 
p 38 and plate 47). On the stirrup, see Irfan Habib, ‘‘Changes in Technology 
in Medieval India’’, Studies in History, II (1), 1980, pp 25-26. 

147 Chachnama, ed, Umar Daudpota, Delhi, 1939, p 169. 

148 The historical implications of the emergence of the Rajput horseman are 
missing in most discussions of the period; but Coulborn, almost by chance, 
draws a linguistic parallel between the rajaputra and the knight (CSSH, X 
(3), 1962, p 369 n). 

149 On the emergence of the Rajputs, see B D Chattopadhyaya, ‘‘Origin of the 
Rajputs”, JHR, IIT (1), pp 59-82. 

150 On the groups of villages, many of which survive as traditional territorial 
division under different Rajput clans, see Irfan Habib, "Distribution of 
Landed Property in Pre-British India", Enquiry, N S II (3) (1965), p 42, 
where other references will be found. 
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despots: the village headmen (Khots and mugaddams) who rode horses, 
wore fine clothes and chewed betel-leaf in the Doab in the early 14th 
century could well have been such proto-Rajputs.1?! The local power 
and rights that these ‘feudal’ potentates and warriors carved out for 
themselves long survived the politics within which they had originated. 
It was largely out of these deeply entrenched elements that the 
zamindar class of medieval India, continuing into modern times, was 
created.15? 

Our evidence tends to show the peasant as no more than apliant 
victim while his superiors fought it out for the control of the surplus 
he produced. This may however well be due to limitations of our 
evidence. The epigraphic prasastis of rulers were not likely to dwel 
on agrarian revolts. We owe to R S Sharma the identification 
of one peasant uprising in the lith century. The Kaivartas, tradi- 
tionally a low ‘mixed’ jati of boatmen,!5* held plots of land on some 
service tenure in North Bengal. À literary account ( Ramacharita) says 
that upon being subjected to heavy taxation they revolted, fighting 
naked with bows and arrows and riding on buffaloes. They defeated 
and killed one Pala ruler and forced another to mobilise all his vassals, 
before they could be subdued (c.1075).!5^ The revolt was thus also a 
caste revolt: the Kaivartas might have been trying to throw off their 
social disabilities as well. A later Sena ruler of Bengal (Ballalasena, 
c 1159-1185) is indeed said to have made a ‘clean caste of the lowly 
Kaivartas'.15* 


The Medieval Peasantry 


The degree of changelessness in the conditions of the peasantry 
can always be overstressed. One should, on the other hand, also be 
wary of assuming change just because of an alteration in the quality 
of record, as happens when we move into the 13th century. It is, 
therefore, perhaps best to reserve judgement on the issue of perio- 
disation in the history of the peasantry until certain basic matters are 
first clarified. 

The first question to be elucidated is whether there developed 
any internal factors for change in the mode of peasant production and 











151 Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz-Shahi, pp 287-288, 291. 

152 I have tried to trace this tranformation (l3th-14th centuries) in The 
Cambridge Economic History of India, V ol 1, ed. T Raychaudhuri and | Habib, 
Cambridge, 1982, pp 54-60. The predominance of the Rajputs among the 
zamindar clans recorded against individual parganas in Akbar's Empire with 
numbers of retainers (horse and foot) (Ain-i-Akbari: Account of the Twelve 
Subas) is proof enough of the ‘Indian-feudal’ roots of that class. 

153  Manusmriti, X, 34 (tr. Buhler), p 410. 

154 RSSharma, Indian Feudalism, p 298. Cf R D Banerji, The Palas of Bengal, 
reprint, Varanasi, 1973, pp 44-51. 

155 HC Ray The Dynastic History of Northern India, Calcutta, 1931, I, p 364. 
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structure of the village community. Among such possible factors, 
agricultural technology deserves prime’ consideration. Undoubtedly 
the intrusion. of Islam into Indian history opened the gates a little 
wider for the admission of techniques received from external sources.15° 
There were accordingly certain improvements in agricultural tools and 
methods, which can be ascribed to the medieval centuries. 

A notable advance seems. to have been made with the provision 
of right-angled gearing to the Indian 'sagiya' or araghatta (water-wheel 
with potgarland), the fully developed device being described as 1n use 
in the Panjab and- cis-Sutlej territory by early 16th century. It is 
almost certain that the geared wheel had been diffused within the 
previous two or three centuries.!?" Its diffusion should have 
contributed considerably to irrigation in the Indus basin and Rajasthan. 
The cementing lime which arrived with the Muslims should have made 
indigo extraction easier by providing water-proof walls for indigo 
vals.!?8 Liquor distillation established by the end of the 13th century 
added a new and admittedly widespread agricultural industry.!5? 
Introduction of sericulture by the 15th century made Bengal one of 
the great silk-producing regions of the world in the 17th.!59 After 
the discovery of the New World, India received important new crops, 
such as maize and tobacco whose cultivation belongs to the 17th 
century.!6* Grafting practices spread too in the same century, result- 
ing in the improvement of some fruits, notably the oranges.*9? 

These developments are sufficient to shake any assumptions 
about static agriculture; but taken in the aggregate they would not 
amount even remotely to a technological revolution. In general, they 
contributed to the extension and reinforcement of peasant agriculture, 
not to its subversion or transformation, 

Nor did the fundamental social relationships within the village 


-156 Cf Kosambi's general observation about “Islamic raiders...breaking down 
hidebound custom in the adoption and transmission of new techniques" 
(Introduction..., p 370). 

157 The evidence is presented in my address, “Technology and Soc ety in the 
13h and 14th centuries", Proceedings of the Indian History Congress 
(Varanasi, 1969), pp 149-153, 161, to beread with the additions and revision 
made by me in "Changes in Technology in Medieval India”, Studies in 
History, 11 (1) (1980), pp 18-20), In the latter paper (p 19), I noted evidence 
for the potgarland in India from the 6th and 7th centuries. Lallanji Gopal 
brings together many passages bearing on the araghatta in his Aspects of 
History of Agriculture in Ancient India, Varanasi, 1980, pp 114-168; but his 
insistence that gearing is pre-medieval seems excessive pleading. 

0138 Studies in History. 11 (1), p 22. 

159 lbid, pp 23-24. 

160  /bid, pp 28-29. Silks other than mulberry, such as tasar and er), have pro- 


bably a much older history in India. ' 
161 Irfan Habib, “Technology and Economy of Mughal India", IESHR, XVII 


(1), p 4. 
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undergo any visible change. Islam made almost no impression on the 
caste system. Indeed, except for a very low-keyed disapproval by the 
scientific-minded Alberuni, medieval Islam produced no critique or 
condemnation of the system.!®3 Caste thus remained as prominent an 
element of village life as in any previous period.!9^ Upon their con- 
version Muslim peasant communities also tended to practise endogamy, 
though a greater degree of occupational and status mobility seems to 
have been tolerated among Muslims in general.!®5 

The relations of the peasants with other elements of the rural 
population also remained basically unaltered. This was especially 
true in respect of the menial castes. No sympathy is wasted on them 
in Indo-Islamic texts. The Arab conqueror of Sind, Muhammad bin 
Qasim aporoved the humiliating restraints that had been placed by 
the previous regime upon the Jats, very similar to those imposed 
upon the Chandaias by the Manusmriti.16® The subjection of the 
menial proletariat to the caste peasantry thus continued practically 
unabated throughout medieval times. The occupation set for castes 
like Chamars, Dhanuks and Dhirs at the end of Mughal rule was quite 
firmly that of ‘‘working in the fields of zamindars and peasants.’’*®’ 
It was owing to this continuity from earlier times that the menial and 
depressed castes formed about a quarter or.a fifth of the rural popu-. 
lations when censuses and surveys began to make a count of them and 





163 After a fairly sympathetic speculation on the caste system (even pointing 
to an Iranian parallel), Alberuni remarks: ‘We Muslims, of course, stand 
entirely on the other side of the question, considering all men as equal, 
except in piety’? (Alberuni’s India, tr. Edward C Sachau, London, 1910, J, 
p 100). Such counterposition of the theoretical equality in Islam and the 
caste system stands unique in medieval literature; and clearly Alberuni 
was by no means representing the general trend. To most Muslim writers 
(of whom Barani, author of the Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi, 1357, is the outstanding 
spokesman), a stable hierarchy was the most praiseworthy social ideal. 


164 ‘In our countries the people who are nomads of the steppes are distin- 
guished by names of different tribes; but here (in Hindustan) people settled 
in the country and villages are distinguished by names of tribes" (Babur, 
Baburnama, Br Mus, MS, Or 714 f 410a; cf A S Beveridge's tr, If, p 518). 
Kosambi would have appreciated this analogy with tribes. 


165 See D Ibbetson’s remarks on the conditions in Western Panjab, ''where 
Islam has largely superseded Brahminism'' (Panjab Castes, Lahore, 1916, 
pp 10-11). 
166 Chachnama, ed U Daudpota, pp 214-216; these pages and also pp 47-48 for 
the earlier disabilities. A later Arab Governor reechoed Manu iu insisting 
that the Jatis should be accompanied by dogs (Balazuri, Futuh al-Buldan, 
, portion tr Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told by its own Historians, 
I, London, 1867, p 129, Cf Manu, X, 51 (tr Buhler, p 416). . | 


167 Col James Skinner, Tashrih ul Aqwam (A D 1825), MS British Mus Add, 
27,255, ff, 187a 188a. This work describes very accurately the castes and 
their traditions in the Haryana region at the time. 
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describe their conditions in the 19th century.168 

Strong survivals attest with similar force to the continuance 
through medieval times of the fixed positions of the village artisans 
and servants. This is corroboratad by documentary evidence. The 
balahar (low-caste village porter) represented the lowliest tax-paying 
land-holder in the village in the eyes of Zia Barani (14th century);}69 
be must thus have been holding a small plot in recompense of his 
services. There were similarly the twelve balutas in Maharashtra 
villages, whose customary land-holdings and other rights are the 
subject of a valuable study by Fukazawa, based on pre-British 18th 
century evidence.17° In fact the system was universal.17! 

It can, therefore, hardly be disputed that the caste structure of 
the village and its attending elements as formed in ancient India con- 
tinued to function without recognisable change till the 18th century. 
Apparently, then, there were no internal processes at work to disturb 
the social structure of the village. 

But the surroundings in which the structure stood, were altered 
in certain crucial respects. It is this alteration, in the nature of the 
ruling class and the pattern of distribution. of the surplus, which, by 
its effects on the conditions of life of the peasantry, provides the 
justification for demarcating the medieval from the ancient. 

The urban orientation of Islam, practically from its inception, 
was undoubtedly an important factor in furthering a consciously town- 
centred culture.17? Whether or not this provided the primary impulse, 
there did occur during the early centuries of Islam a considerable 
growth of commerce and craft production all over western and central 





168 See an important paper by D Kumar, ‘‘Caste and landlessness in South 
Ind a", CSSH, IV (3) (1962), pp 338-363; also her book, Land and Caste in 
South India, Cambridge, 1965, esp p 161. 


169  Tarikh-i Firuz-shahi, p 287. On balahar, see HM Elliot, Memoirs of the 
History, Folklore and Distribution of Races in the North-western Provinces..., ed 
John Beames, London, 1869, II, p 249; and Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of 
Mughal India, pp 120-121. 


170 Hiroshi Fukazawa, “Rural servants in the 18th century Maharashtrian 
Village—Demiurgic or Jajmani System?" Hitotsubashi Journal of Economics, 
AIT (2) (1972), pp 14-40. 

171 It is practically found almost wherever one looks. When the English tem- 
porarily took possession of Broach (Gujarat) in 1776, the Collector 
reported: ''That a certain proportion of the land of each village is 
requisite to be set apart for the maintenance of such artificers and 
labourers as are absolutely necessary for the common services of the 
village is according to the custom of the country true.” (Selections from the 

` letters..., in the Bombay Secretariat, Home Series, ed G W Forrest, Bombay. 
1887, I1, p 184). 

172 In the confrontation of town and bedouin in Arabia, Islam was hostile to 
the bedouin (cf the Quran, IX, 97, 98). See F Lokkegaar, Islamic Taxation 
in the Classic Period, Copenhagen, 1950, p 32. 
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Asia.173 ` This was accompanied. by the formation of large polities 
each unified Unger a strong: ‘despotism cancer the < CANDI, then under 
the Sultan). ? Ro dime cm : , ; 


- The- Ghorian invadéts: -brought these cultural and political 
traditions to India. The invaders and their successors owed their 
supremacy to the effective 'combination of their mounted archers in 
contrast to the dispersed strength of the Rajput soldiery.17* In' one 
sense, it was a triumph of centralised polity.!7* The tendency towards 
centralisation was reinforced by-the coming of gunpowder and artillery, 
whose first dramatic result was Babur’s-victory at Panipat (1526).17° 


The centralisation expressed itself pre-eminently in the organi- 
sation of transferable territorial revenue ‘assignments (igtas in the 
Sultanate, jagirs in the Mughal Empire), a system borrowed entirely in 
its fundamentals from the Islamic world;1?? As a result, members of 
the ruling class (formally officers or nobles of the king) were prevented 
from growing into permanent hereditary Tocal potentates so long as 
the central organisation, based on the King’s court, functioned nor- 
mally. This system too implied the concentration of the nobles and 
their troops in the towns from where they exercised control] over rural 
territory, within which they, themselves possessed no independent or 


customary ties. ' ` | a 


‘In an important contribution, Professor Mohammad Habib 
described the change which took place upon the establishment of the 
Sultanate as an **urban revolution’’, followed subsequently by a “‘rural 
revolution’’.178 - One may differ with him, as I venture to do, on the 


A —————————————————————————— 

173 EAshtor, A Social and Economic History of the Near East in-the Middle Ages, 

, is a competent survey with useful refcrences, A useful guide to conditions 
. «jn the Islamic East is G Le Strange's classic work, Lands of ee Eastern 
© Caliphate, Cambridge, 1905-(reprinted, 1930...).: 


That the essential difference between: the invader- and defender was one 


ot 
~ 
Res 


it between mounted:archer and swordsman or Jancer was first pointed out by 


Simon Digby, Horse and Elephant in the Delhi'Sultanate, Oxford, 1971, pp 15 ff. 
: ‘See alsol Habib, Studies in History, 11 (1), pp 25-27. ; 
175 Behind this need lay the hesitation of the Sultans in paying their own 
- cavalry troopers by'assignments of villages instead of in cash. See Barani, 
pp 163-164, 220-221, 303, 324, 2295 Afif, Tarikh-i Beast Bib Ind, Gal- 
cutta, 1850, pp 94- 96. 
176 Cf V Barthold, Iran, tr-GK Karan, ed. IH Jhabavala, in Posthumous 
© - Works of G K Nariman, Bombay, 1935, pp 142-143. 
177 This immensely fruitful insight belongs to W H Moreland. See his Agrarian 
System of Moslem India, Cambridge; 1929, especially pages -289-292. The. 
| system as it worked- in, the Delhi Sultanate is also discussed.in the Cam- 
bridge Economic History of India (CEH!), | , pp 68-75. For the Mughal 
Empire, see my Agrarian System-of Mughal India, pp 257-297, and M Athar 
Ali, The Mughal Nobility under Aurangzeb, Bombay, 1966, pp 95. 
178 Introduction to à new edition of Elliot and. Dowson, History of India as told 
. by its own Historians, HJ, Aligarh, 1952, pp 36-82. ° 
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extent of liberation of artisans that the first process implied: and, 
indeed, on the designation of the two processes.!79 But the intercon- 
nection that he saw between the conquests, the centralisation, the 
urban growth and the changes in the peas of the agrarian surplus, 
must still stand. 

The shift of the balance in favour of the town as against coun- 
try is an important element of medieval Indian economic history. The 
evidence for the Sultanate, literary as well as numismatic, suggests a 
fairly noticeable upsurge in urban life.!89 Itis likely that in the 
Mughal Empire the urban population amounted to as much as 15 per 
cent of the total, a distinctly higher proportion than at the end of the 
19th century.!$?! This urban growth chiefly rested on the surplus 
extracted by the ruling class in the form of the land-tax, which was 
mainly distributed among its members and their dependents and 
retainers living within the towns.182 

The medieval land-tax, kharaj or mal, came into its own with 
Alauddin Khalji (1296-1316). Until then, except in some localities, 


the Sultans or their assignees had taken the kharaj as a kind of tribute 


extorted from the chiefs of the defeated regimes. It was now set at 
half the produce, taken by application of an estimated crop-rate on 
measured land.183 Jn terminology as well as in its character, the tax 
is essentially similar to the single heavy kharaj of the Islamic 
countries.18* Once instituted in the Sultanate, 185 it continued in the 
Mughal Empire at about the same magnitude, approaching the limits 








179 My own views are set out in ‘‘Economic History of the Delhi Sultanate— 
an Interpretation", JHR, 1V (2), pp 287-288. 

180 I have presented the evidence in IHR, IV (2), pp 289 ff. 1t is possible that 
there was a modest revival of commerce and towns before the Ghorian 
conquests to which Sharma draws attention (Indian Feudalism, pp 242-262). 
B D Chattopadhyaya, “Trade and Urban Centres in Early Medieval India”, 
IHR, 1 (2), pp 203-219, even contests Sharma’s thesis of the earlier urban 
decline; but it is difficult to evaluate the evidence he adduces, since it is 
not Sharma’s position that the towns completely disappeared after the 
Guptas or that no.new towns were founded at all. These questions may 
ultimately be resolved more precisely by archaeology; it would seem, how- 
ever, that the thirteenth century does mark an immense extension of urban 
sites whose remains have survived. 

181 Cambridge Economic History of India, I, pp 167-171. 

182 On this relationship, my own argument is presented in ''Potentialities of 
Capitalist Development in the Economy of Mughal India”, Enquiry, NS, III 
(3), pp 1-56, esp pp 22-36. . 

183 For Alauddin Khalji's measures, the basic source is Barani, pp 287-288. 

184 Moreland (Agrarian System of Moslem India, pp 16-18) held that in its appro- 
ximation to economic rent", the tax was essentially Islamic in origin, 
while in its being fixed at a uniform «share irrespective of crop, it had 
Hindu antecedents. 

185 Fora clear-headed account of agrarian taxation under the Sultanate, see 
W H Moreland, op cit, pp 21-65; 1 offer a description in CEHT, I, pp 60-68. 
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of ‘economic rent’.!86 The difference between this tax and the pre- 
medieval assemblage of a ‘‘formidable number of taxes and cesses” lay 
in the tax being a single claim on the bulk of the surplus; there was 
probably little change in the size of the total burden that the peasant 
had borne previously.!957 This is besides the fact that those who 
appropriated the surplus through the land-tax represented an econo- 
mic and social element ofa different character from the previous 
appropriators. |] 

The imposition of the land-tax (usually called mal in Mughal 
timesy re-moulded the relations of the peasant with his superiors. 
Since the tax claimed the bulk of the surplus for the King (and his 
assignees), the fiscal claims of the previous aristocracy could not be 
permitted. Thus the prohibition of the khot’s cesses (/uquq-i khoti, 
qismat) by the Sultans,!35 and of the various cesses of zamindars by 
the Mughals.!3? 

The land-tax was no longer seen in the nature of tribute but as 
a levy directly assessable upon each cultivator, whether he was.a khot 
or balahar.+9° In the Mughal Empire the. insistence that the tax be 
assessed on each cultivator name-by-name (asamiwar) pervades revenue 
literature.!?! From, this the next step was also some times taken: a 
claim on the peasant's person. True; says a 14th century document, 
the peasants are “‘free-born’’ (hurr-asl), but their obligation to pay 
tax requires that they be bound to the villages where they have been 
cultivating the soil.19? This right of the authorities. to. force the 
peasants cultivate the land, restrain them from leaving it, and bring 
them back if they did so, is also asserted: on various occasions during 
the Mughal: period.!9?*- . Finally, if the peasants failed to. pay the tax, 
they would become subject to raids and enslavement by the King's 
troops. Evidence for these measures begins right from the 13th 
century;!94 the same measures. were almost routine in the Mughal 
Empire.:?* 

e a I Imaaaaaaaaaaaauaaamaaaaaaasasasasasasasasaasasasasasasasasasastuausultlul$lulalullulllllllululllll$lMllMÂÃÁÃÁl 

186 Cf Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India, pp 190-196, and the refe- 
rences given there. There has been much work since then on revenue 
administration, but,it has tended uniformly. to confirm this.finding. 

187, Harbans Mukhia seems to me to. miss this point when he says that the Sul- 
tans in imposing their heavy land-tax were merely following earlier prece- 
dents (Journal of Peasant Studies, VIII (3), 1981, p 292). 


188 Barani, pp 287, 288, 291-420. 

189 Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India, p 150 and n. 

190 Barani, p 287. 

191 €f Irfan Habib, Agrarian System..., PP 230-233. 

192  Insha-i Mahru, ed S A Rashid, Lahore, 1965, pp 61-63, 

193- - Irfan Habib, Agrarian System..., pp 115-116. See also the seventeenth century 
documents from Gujarat discussed by B R Grover in Proceedings of tbe 
Indian History Congress, Delhi.session (1961), pp.152-155. 

194 Cf CEHI, I, p 90. ; 

195 Irfan Habib, Agrarian System..., pp 322-323. 
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Clearly, the medieval land-tax generated its own pressure upon 
all the rural classes. .But in the. interest of surplus-appropriation 
itself it was expedient to maintain the inherited structure of rural 
society and utilise it for collecting the land-tax. Alauddin Khalji 
would tax the khots and muqaddams (village headmen) and also force 
them to collect the land-tax.196 Ghiyasuddin Tughlug (1320-1325), 
however, found this impracticable, and exempted the two worthies 
from the tax on their lands to compensate them for their services. 19? 

Here we see how the exigencies of the situation were bound to 
lead to a *historical compromise'. The hereditary magnates of the 
days of Indian 'feudalism' would be recognised as holders of certain 
rights over the territory controlled by them, and.be allowed to havc 
armed retainers. In return, they were obliged to render certain 
services to the authorities, notably that of collecting the tax. After 
an inevitable process of conflict, confusion of rights and nomenclature; 
the class obtained the universal designation of zamindar in the Mughal 
Empire.‘°8 The terms of the ‘compromise’ varied from region to 
region, but everywhere the zamindars and other superior right-holders 
would receive a minor share in the revenue collected from the territory 
placed under their rights (10 per cent of the land-revenue in Northern - 
India, 25 per cent in Gujarat), and they were. in practice permitted 
some other levies on the peasants, and other rights of pecuniary 
benefit.199 -> 

A triangular relationship thus came to exist between the pea- 
santry, the zamindars and the ruling class. During the first half of 
the 18th century Qazi Muhammad Ala wrote a tract on land-rights in 
India. His work has not received much attention so far, although he 
is practically unique among Muslim jurists in taking into account 
the realities of agrarian relations in India. 

According to him, before ‘‘the conquests of Islam’’, the rajas, 
**whose descendants are called Rajputs’’, used to realise kharaj (land- 
tax) from the peasants. The latter out of respect and devotion to 
the rajas, used to acknowledge them as *‘proprietors of all land’? 
and regarded themselves as their ‘‘cultivators’’ only. . Although with 
the Islamic conquests the rajas lost their sovereignty, the Sultans let 
them.remain as chiefs (rausa) over the peasants; *'they are now called 
————— CERRAR RNDRNES 
196 Barani, pp 287-288, 291, On the khot, see IESHR, IV (3), pp 212-213. 

197 Ibid, p 430. E | 

198 1i omit giving detailed references here, because I have little substantial 
information to add to my description of zamindars in Agrarian System..., 
pp 136-189. See also an important paper by S Nurul Hasan, ‘‘Zamindars under 


the .Mughals" in Land Control and Social Structure in Indian History, 
ed LE Frykenburg, London, 1969. 


199 A discussion of the zamindars’ share in the surplus occurs in my. Agrarian 


System..., pp 144-154,-S Moosvi argues in favour of a higher share of thé 
zamindar (IESHR, XI (3), pp 359-374). : f sh 
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zamindars’’. (In this the Qazi is historically correct).29? The zamindars 
have been~ given the task (merely) of collecting the tax from the 
peasants. Yet because the ancestors of the peasants had recognised 
the pre-Islamic potentates (rausd)' as proprietors, they continue to re- 
cognise their-descendants, the zamindars, as proprietors as well. In fact, 

they:permit the zamindars to-evict at will any of the peasants (riaya) 
and lease out the land to someone:else. The Qazi objects to these 
pretensions of the zamindars because, he ‘says, the land-tax (mahsul-i 
arazi) is levied not on the zamindars, but on the peéasants. But since 
the peasants (harisan) have never claimed to be ‘“‘proprietors” they 
too cannot be so recognised. Indeed, since the land-tax, though set 
at half the produce, exceeds that limit, it is not the kharaj of Islamic 
‘Law, but rent (ujarat): "This applies equally to fields cultivated by the 
zamindars themselves. Thé ownership of land belongs, therefore, to 
the Treasury. In other words, he pronounces in conclusion what was 
regarded by European travellers of the 16th and 17th centuries as an 
undisputed principle, viz-, the entire land in India “‘is in the possession 
(tasarruf)-of-the King". It was true, said the Qazi, that the zamindars 
bought and sold ‘‘villages,- including cultivated lands’’, on which they 
claimed ownership rights; but his-‘opinion is AI this practice Was 
based on’ "false" clainis;?0! -: | 


The Qazi’ s own opinions’ are less important than his depiction 
of the'actualities in which he is ‘quite acute. The peasants admitted 
themselves to be tenants- at- will of zamindars who were ‘proprietors’, 
but not the rent-appropriators; the nearest equivalent of rent was, on 
the other hand, claimed through the King’ S tax. .Such complexities 
would defy any legal theory; they could be explained only as the out- 
come of six centuries of history- 


. There is also possibly one piece of over-simplification in Qazi 
Muhammad Ala's. description. The zamindars were not universal 
intermediaries. The existence of peasant-held (raiyati) areas was a 
very important aspect of the agrarian system.?9? This seems to be 


the. main reason why Mughal. revenue documents so often omit any 
; .| ` 


~ 





-200-° Heis cortect even in saying that the pre-Islamic potentates Were recognised 

"as land-owners. Rautas arc found. selling or morígaging their lands in two 
13th century inscriptions from 'U P.. The ‘Jaunpur brick inscription of 1217 
has been published by VS Agrawala in Journal of UP Historical Society, XVIII 
(1 & 2) 1945, pp 196-201; the Kasrak inscription of 1227 is being published 

> "by my -colleague Dr Pushpa Prasad, to whom Iam indebted for the infor- 
mation. ° | 


201 Risala: Ahkam- i Arazi. Aligarh, MSS, A dus Salam E 331-10, ff 43v-623; 
Lytton *Arabiya Mazhab (2), 62 ff, 53v-62. For his biography (such as is 


known) see Abdul Hai. Hasani, + Nazhatu-I Khawatir, Hyderabad (Dn), 1376/ 
1907, VI, p 278. 


202 - Irfan Habib, Agrarian System..., pp 118, 141-144. 
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reference to zamindars where we would otherwise expect them.?93 
These peasant-held areas might have originated simply because the 
older potentates were destroyed or were unableto transform themselves 
into zamindars, or because, as is more likely, even in the ‘feudal’ 
centuries there were areas which were not held in hereditary right by 
any potentate. The areas could also include new villages established 
by older village communities or their splinters. But if there were no 
zamindars in this apparently large though fragmented zone, there was 
also a high degree of peasant stratification here. 

In our discussion of the earlier period: we have seen that 
peasant production almost invariably implies stratification inasmuch 
as it requires not only the peasant's own labour, but also demands, 
as a 14th century divine put it, ‘capital’ (maya) in the form of seed, a. 
prair of oxen, tools and implements.?°* In multi-caste villages, caste 
would reinforce stratification, particularly when the higher castes 
obtained concessions in revenue rates.??5 The land-revenue being a 
regressive tax would in any case have fallen more, heavily on the 
smaller peasant. But this burden would be further exacerbated when, 
in effect contracting for the whole village, *'the great men’ (kalantaran) 
and, mugaddams (headmen), shifted the revenue due on their own lands 
to the shoulders of the small peasants (reza riaya).2°® "These 
complaints, voiced in official documents of the Mughal Empire, 
remind.us of the 14th century chronicler’s reference, to “the, burden of 
the strong falling on the weak’’,?°7 just as the word Kalantaran takes 
us back to the ‘great men’ of the ancient Indian village communities. 
Differentiation of this kind was inherent in the taxation system; but 
it would be intensified the heavier the land-tax. 





203 As a result, Moreland, (Agrarian, System of Moslem India, pp 122-123) was 

inclined to equate the Mughal zamindar with vassal chief only. Cf also.P 
. Saran, The Provincial Governments of the Mughals (1526-1658), Allahabad, 1941, 
p III & n, for a similar view. 

204 Shaik Nasiruddin in his conversations, Khairu-I Majalis, recorded (c 1354) 
by Hamid Qalandar, ed K A Nizami, Aligarh, 1952, pp 140, 272; Land, being 
abundant, is nol considered a requirement (cf CEHI, I, p 48). 

205 Evidence of such concessional rates from eastern Rajasthan is presented-in 
Dilbagh Singh, ''Caste and the Structure of Village in Eastern Rajasthan 
during the Eighteenth Century”, IHR, IT (2), pp 299-311; by SP Gupta for 
late 17th century in Proceedings of Indian History Congress, Aligarh (1975) 
session, pp 235-237; and by R P Rana, in ZESHR, XVIII (3: & 4), pp 291, 326. 
The miras tenures of Maharashtra are of a similar character, and such. privi- 
leged strata would be found practically everywhere. In Northern India they 
are ofien called ’khud-kasht’ peasants. 

206 Original text of Todar Mal's memorandum (Akbarnama, Br Mus Add 27, 247, 
f 333b), where the great men are denounced as "'bastards and- the’ head- 
strong"; Abul Fazl, A'in-i Akbari, ed, Blochmann, Bib Ind, I, p 286; and 
Aurangzeb's farman to Hed Art VI (printed- in TAD, IT: (1906), 
pp 223-255. 

207 Barani, p 287. 
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Until now we have mainly studied the impact of tax-collection 
on the agrarian economy. The fact that in medieval India, the 
surplus was extracted mainly for consumption in thé town by the 
King and his revenue-assigneés, meant that théré was but rarely any 
direct consumption of agricultural produce by thé tax-appropriators. 
Already by Alauddin Khalji's time (éàtly in the 14th century) the 
cash-nexus appears to have been fairly well establishéd; so that the 
Sultan’s order that tax was to be collected in Kind in certain areas is 
specifically recorded.??93 In the Mughal Empire the cash-nexus was 
almost universal; even when the tax was fixed in kind (under the crop- 
sharing system), it was most often commütéd into money payments.?2°9 
The circulátion-cycle was completed when thé merchant, purchasing 
ágricultural prodüce from the villages, sold it in,the towns into the 
hands of those who where direct and indirect recipients of the tax- 
money: This portion of agricultural prodiicé would naturally have a 
much higher composition of high-value crops (e g, wheat, surgarcane) 
and raw materials or industrial crops (e g, cotton, indigo) than the 
portion left unsold in the villages.?!? By one estimaté, cotton and 
‘sugarcane which occupied only 8 pér cent of tlie sown area in ‘kharif’ 
inpárgana Malarna (Eastern Rajasthan) paid 32 per cent of the 
revenue,?!! In other words, the crops that sold best were tlie high- 
grade crops paying correspondingly high -revenueé-rates arid requifing 
more water and lábour and even sonie installations (indigo-vats, 
sugar mills, etc). Clearly only the richer peasants could possibly 
have the resources tO ráise such crops, and the profits accordingly 
would also be theirs. On the other hand, thé poorer peasants Would 
not be able to raise thé market crops, and would find it more difficult 
to meet the révénue-demand: Inevitably; they would Have to take 
récourse to the usurer, and, given the high rates, would inevitably 
be páuperised.?!? Aurangzeb in a Jarmian exémipted from the jiziya 
‘the small peasdnts (reża riaya) who engage in cultivation bùt dépend 
wholly on debt for their subsistence, seed and cattle’’.213 

The control of the village tended to vest as beforé with the 
higher strata. A late Persian manual on Mughal lànd-reveinue 


t 





208 ` Bardni, pp 305-306. Cf Motelahd, Agrarian Systém of Moslem Índia, pp 37-38. 
Elsewhere, Barani himself says that the peasants under the same Sultan sold 
grain to merchants at fixed prices in order to pay the revenue, which must 
then have been paid in cash (Barani, pp 304-305, 307). 

209 Irfan Habib, Agrarian System:.., pp 236-240. 

210 The detailed argument for this is advanced by me in Enquiry. NS, IH (3), 
pp 32-36. 

21 SN Hasan, K N Hasan and S P Gupta, Proceedings of the indian History ' 
Congress, Mysore session (1966), pp 249, 263. Tables I & V. 

212 See the data on agrarian usury in my article ‘‘Usury in Medieval Indie, 
CSSH, VI (4), pp 394-398. 

213 Malikzada, Nigarnama-i Munshi (compiled 1684), Lucknow, 1884, b 139. 
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administration describes the situation in the village in these terms: 


In every village there are some muqaddams (headmen) who are the 
proprietors of the village and hundreds of persons called asami pea- 
sants, that is caltivators; the asami, with the approval of the 
revenue-collector and the permission of those muqaddams, prepare 
their fields, delimit them -and? cultivate the land, and pay the 
revenue, as fixed at the beginning of the season, to the Government 
through the mugaddanis. ... 

Most of the mugaddams, who organise their own (khwud-kasht) 
cultivation, engage wage-labourers as servants, and set them to 
agricultural work. Obliging them to do the ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, and watering (of the field) from the well, they pay their 
fixed wages, either in cash or kind. Thecrop of the field belongs 
to them, so that they are both muqaddams and asamis (in repect of 
their Ahwud-kasht). ...214. 


Here we have a three-tier structure: the ‘headmen’ cultivating 
with hired labour; the mass of ordinary cultivators; and the wage- 
labourers. This accords with much of what we know of the villages 
of this period. A khasra document of 1796 from eastern Rajasthan 
shows two patels (village headmen), each cultivating a larger acreage 
than the bottom ten of the 38 village peasants, all put together; one 
patel raised seven crops, while each of the ten peasants grew only one 
coarse food crop during that season (kharif).215 The landless labourers 
do not naturally enter-this record. 

l We can see here how the stratification, intensified as it was by 
commodity production, still remained deeply imbedded in the village 
as a unit. The fiscal and economic entity of the village was shown by 
the financial pool (fota) out of which revenue payments and ‘‘village 
expenses’ were met.?!6 Cultivators coming from other villages were 
always strangers, and, classed separately as paikasht, were obliged to 
settle terms with the village headmen.?!7 The village, with its 
customary mechanism of fiscal and social management, to which we 
apply the term ‘‘community’’, came under only a still more rigorous 
control of the upper strata as a result of the increased differentiation 
we have been describing. The customary social integument continued 
to support a sub-exploitation, which had probably originally itself 


214 Chhatar Mal, Diwan-pasand. Br. Mus. Or, 2011, ff 7b-8a. The work was 
compiled sometime before 1824, in the Doab area. 

215  Khasra document discussed by S P Gupta, Medieval India—a Miscellany, 
Bombay, IV, pp 168-178. 

216 Evidence of Mughal documents on this is set out in Agrarian System..., 
pp 125-127. i 

217 Cf Satish Chandra, ‘‘Some Aspects of Indian Village Society in Northern 
India duriag the i8th Century”, IHR, 1 (1), pp 51-64. l 
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served as its basis. ?!9 "° . .. -— o o 
Once the position of the ‘headmen’ became visibly profi- 
table, it could become saleable in the same way as zamindari right. In 
time, the mugaddami right could silently grow into zamindari.?!? Both 
these phenomena are. illustrated: by:the documents of the Bilgram- 
Shamsabad area (15th and 16th centuries) which I was able to study.??9 
The converge of the process would be the sale of a village by its 
peasants to a zamindar,' of which too there is an example in the same 
set of. documents.2?! In either case, there isan extension of zamindari 
right over the raiyati zone. Undoubtedly then there must have been a 
considerable mixing on' the periphery of the lower zamindars and the 
upper.peasants. i »* i 
.! The medieval peasantry was thus -beset by a dual exploitation, 
of the ruling class (King and muqtis|jagirdars) and the zamindars, and 
by-an intensified pace of internal differentiation from fiscal and market 
factors. From what we can establish, the source of these twin develop- 
ments was essentially external, namely, the flow of the surplus to the 
towns forced by the medieval land-tax. > ` | 
. .: For most peasants, life was a battle for bare survival. The 17th 
century, for which we happen to have inore detailed information than foc 
any earlier century, witnessed recurfing cycles of famine with immense 
mortalities.??? Nature's calamities underlined man's oppression. To 
the peasant, the heaviest burden that he had to bear was the land-tax, 
an.arbitrary .confiscation of such a large part: of his produce. ]t was, 
therefore, natural that payment of the land-tax should. be at the root 
of all major social conflicts involving the peasantry. It is a remarkable 
but understandable fact that references to armed conflicts on any 
large scale. between the zamindars and the peasants, let alone between 
the upper and the ordinary peasants, are very rare. The land-tax 
represented the principal contradiction; all other- conflicts of interest 
seemed secondary. + ^ i^ 
Peasant, Revolts, : a | 
Peasant uprisings span medieval; India; their immediate 
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+ 
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‘218 lam conscious that I see the effects of commodity production on the 
village community rather differently from how these had seemed to me in 
Agrarian System..., pp 128-129. This is, perhaps, partly because my concep- 
tion of the community has also changed since then. 

219 "Cf Agrarian System..., pp 133-134. ` l 

220 They are analysed and calendared in JESHR, 1V (3), pp 205-232; see 

especially p 211-217. .- me a A , 
221 Ibid, pp 215-216. The Kachhis and Chamarsare termed the “‘ancient maliks” 
: - of the village in the document (No. 16 of AD 1611). Presumably, they were 
simply its inhabitants, forced. to ‘sell’ their village upon an inability to pay 
-the revenue. a 207 "HS 
222 Cf Agrarian System-.., pp 100-110. 
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provocation seems uniformly to have been the demand for payment: of 
land-revenue. ` Es | 

A widespread rebellion occurred in the Doab about-1330. Muham- 
mad Tugbluq (1325-1351) increased the revenue demand, as a result of 
which ‘‘the weak and resourceless peasants were made completely 
prostrate, while the rich peasants who had some resources and means 
turned rebels".??3 When the Sultan sought to punish the khots and 
muqaddams, by killing or blinding. them, those who were left **gathered 
bands and fled into the jungles’’. The Sultan's troops ‘‘surrounded 
the jungles and Killed'every one whom they found"',224 

This describes the causc and course of the the characteristic 
medieval uprising. In 1622, for example, Jahangir ''received a report 
that the villagers (gamvaram) and cultivators (muzarian) of the other 
(eastern) side of the river Jamuna constantly engage in thievery and, 
sheltered behind dense jungles and fastnesses, difficult of access, pass 
their days in rebellion and-defiance, not paying the land-revenue to 
the jagirdars”.-An army was thereupon despatched to suppress the 
revolt ’‘with slaughter, enslavement and rapine’’,225 

At some stage, or from the beginning, the peasant defiance 
tended to merge with the zamindars’ conflict with the ruling class 
over their share of the surplus. Already in the 14th century an official 
was clubbing together ‘the peasants (literally villagers, dahaqin) and the 
zamindars"" who **pay revenue only when faced with the terror of the 
army and the thrust of:the daggcr’’.226 In the Doab rebellion of 1330, 
the khots and muqaddanis led "the bands’’, as wc have scen, and some 
of these could well have been proto-zamindars. I 

In the revolts that occurred during the 17th century the zamin. 
dars? uprisngs tended to fced on peasant unrest or merge with 
peasant revolts in many areas.??? The Doab with the trans-Jamuna 
area, again, serves for an example. The peasant uprisings of the 
earlier times form a prelude to the revolt of the Jat peasant under.the 
leadership of a succession of zamindars.?28 The Jat uprising was in 
formal terms a successful one, ending in the cstablishment of the 
Bharatpur State. It resulted in a very great expansion of Jat zamindari 
in the Doab at the expense of othcr zamindar clans, and it is therefore 
possible that a number of upper Jat peasants moved into the ranks of 
223  Barani. pp 472-473. 


224 Ibid, pp 479-480. 
225  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, ed. Saiyid Ahmad, Ghazipur and Aligarh, 1863-64, 


pp 375-376. 

226  Insha-i Mahru, op cit, p 75. 

227 See my Agrarian System of Mughal India, pp 333-351. 

228 Ibid, pp 339-342. The zamindar-aspect of the Jat revolt is stressed by 
R P Rana in a very detailed and informative article based on ihe Amber 
records (now at the Rajasthan Archives, Bikaner), “Agrarian Revolts ia 
Northern India during the Late 17th and Farly 18th Century", /ESHR, 
XVIII (3 & 6), pp 287-326. m 
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zamindars.: ‘It-bhad no other.’ sequel as far as the ordinary peasants 
were’ concerned, As for: the menial castes; the attitude was the 
traditional one: Surajmal:*'seized a: number of Chamars (tanners), 
who are called the menials of the Hindus, . from: different villages", 
and sét-them to guard the ditch at PURIS 229 uos were obviously 
considered mere chattel. aoe i 
It is to be considered how far thie” Waa power in its for- 
mation inthe 17th century. fed on-peasant unrest. The Maratha chiefs 
were:clearly of zamindar ofigins.?3°.. Yet their armed strength was 
based on a constant accession to them of peasant-soldiers, the ‘bargis, 
who left their villages to escape: oppression and devasation from the 
Muse as well a as.the Maratbas.. r 2n 
2g e due tta D 
It:.came: to be  Fepéesented (to ‘Aurangzeb) that the: Marathas 
obtained collaboration fróm the peasants (muzarian) of the Imperial 
dominions. It was therefore orderéd that ‘the horses and weapons 
- found in’ every village-‘should be confiscated..: When this happened 
in ‘many villages, the peasants providing themselves. with horses and 
arms. nee Marakas. 2831. , a 7 pt n 


^o) 


- 
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as later writer (c 1761) dN asserted that the army of 
the Marathes, "consists; mostly: of: low-bérn: people, : like peasants, 
shepherds; carpenters. and cobblers, while the army of the Muslims' 
comprises mostly nobles: and: gentlemen" : m he Bseribeg the Maratha 
successes to this cause.232? «£an 

- The: conditions of the’ peasants did. dii improve upon the 
successes of ‘the: Maratha chicfs;^but it is possible that here too 
ceriain:warriors of peasant: origin joined the privileged rural strata, 
and the miras tenures inr Maharashtra were considerably enlarged.?** 
The position: of the: Kunbis; thé: ELOT peasants, seems to have 
largely: remained ‘as -miserable -às before. ` : 

| There are two other: uprisings ich demus —M notice, 
edu ove here ‘peasant’ révolts combined with religious movements: The 
movements are those emanating from the great monotheistic preaching 
of the 16th century, associated with Kabir, Nanak, Raidas and. other 
teachers. These teachers oe the lapguage of the peopie chiefly 


Li t ^4 ilt. l 








229 ` Saiyid'Ghúlam'Ati Khan, 7 Imadus? Su'adat, Naval Kishore, 1897, p 55. 

230 ‘See Satish Chandra, **Sócials Background to the Rise of. the Maratha 
Movement during the: 17th Century", JESHR, X (3) 197 (3), pp 209-217, and 
P V Ranade, ‘Feudal Content- of“ Maharashtra Dharma", IHR, I (1), 

. pp 44:50. Cf Agrarian ; System..., pp 349-350. 

231. Bhimsen,. Nuskha-i- -Dilkusha, Br Mus Or 23, f 139 p-b. 

232 Mir Ghulam Ali Azad Bilgrami, X/rizana-i. Amira, Kanpur, 1871, p 49. 

233 Jform this impression from H Fukazawa, ‘Land and ‘Peasants in the 
Eighteenth Century Maratha: Kingdom”, Hitotsubashi Journal of Economics, 
VI (D), June 1965. : , 3 : 
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to propagate submission to God; but their teaching tended towards 
social egalitarianism, since they condemned ritual and caste obser- 
vance. Most of the teachers belonged to the low jatis. Namdev,a 
calico-printer; Kabir, a weaver; Raidas, a scavenger; Sain, a barber; 
Dadu, a cotton-carder; Dhanna, a Jat peasant.??^ In the verses of Kabir- 
and Arjan, God's faithful worshipper appears as a peasant as well as 
a village headman.?35 The movement undoubtedly represented the urge 
of a number of low-ranking classes to rise in the social scale. Its 
openness to the menial castes is its outstanding achievement, practi- 
cally unprecedented in our history. 

The Satnamis were a sect belonging to this movement, as their 
scripture makes clear. Their revolt in 1672 in the Narnaul region shook 
the Mughal Empire. A contemporary Hindi poem represented them 
as comprising *'a crore of ganwars (villagers)’’,236 and the quasi-official 
chronicler, Saqi Mustaidd Khan concedes that in battle they repeated 
the scenes of the Mahabharata.237 

The composition of the sect is of much interest. Mamuri Says 
they were peasants and also carried out ‘‘trade in the manner of 
baggals (banyas) of small capital’’.23® There was therefore the 
possibility of some peasants seeking to enter the trading profession, 
and acquiring the status of banyas. Sagi Mustaidd Khan says that their 
ranks included menials of all description, **goldsmiths (?), carpenters, 
sweepers, and tanners",?3? and Isardas Nagar seems to confirm this 
when he speaks at some length of the filthiness and impurity of the 
community's customs, their eating pork and familiarity with dog.?49. 
Here, then, we possibly sce ‘menial’ elements aspiring to be recognised 
as peasants under the protection of a casteless community. 

The Satnamis were defeated and crushed. But the Sikhs were 
successful, and they offer.us the other uprising where, peasants appear 
as rebels under the monotheistic leadership. It was recognised by an. 
intelligent observer of the mid-17th century that. the Jats had 
acquired a predominant position inthe Sikh community— and ‘‘Jat’’, 
he adds, means *'a villager, arustic’’ in the dialect of the Panjab.24: 





234 The bold assertion that access to God could be acquired by men of such 
low birth is made in beautiful verses composed in Braj by Guru Arjan in the 
name of Dhanna Jat, where the names and occupations of some of the great 
preachers are given (Guru Granth Sahib, Devanagari text, bub, Gurudwara 
Prabandhak Committee, Amritsar, 1951, T, pp 487-488; see also ibid, I, p 109). 

235 have examined these verses in "Evidence for 16th Century Agrarian Condi- 
tions in the Guru Granth Sahib”, IESHR, 1, 1964, 

236 Verses reproduced in Muzaffar Husain, Nama-i-Muzaffari, Lucknow, 1917, I, 
p 255. 

237 Ma'asir-i Alamgiri, Calcutta, 1870- 1873, pp 115-116. 

238 Abul Fazl Mamuri, History of Aurangzeb’s Reign, Br Mus Or 161, f 148b. 

239  Ma'asir-i Alamgiri, pp 114-115. 

240  Futuhat-i Alamgiri, Br Mus Add 23, 884, f 61b. 

241  Dabistan-i Mazahib, ed Nazar Ashraf, Calcutta, 1809, p 285. 
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Besides-its undisputed peasant composition, the community admitted 
men of the -low and ménial castes as. well; Banda would give high 
authority to “the lowliest sweeper:and tanner, filthier than whom 
there is no' race in Hindustan'.24? . A later writer speaks of many of 
the great Sikh chiefs being ‘‘of low birth such as carpenters, shoe- 
makers and Jat&".243 ‘As among thé'Satnamis, we see here a percep- 
tible urge on the part of the lower classes to achieve social elevation 
through a casteless alternative to ‘Sanskritisation’. 

This is:an important social achievement; but while it lifted 
sections of the community ftom a lowly status it did: not yet change 
the major elements of the social order. Even iri Guru Gobind Singh’s 
long Persian poem composed in criticism of Aurangzeb, there is no 
reference to the oppression of the peasants.?^^ There was little in 
the agrarian structure of the Sikh regimes of the 18th and 
19th centuries to distinguish them from their predecessors.?*° 

The Mughal Empire owed its collapse very largely to the 
agrarian crisis which, engulfed it, and of which the uprisings with 
their varied record of failure and success were the consequence. 
Peasants, as we have seen, were deeply involved in these uprisings. Yet 
the goals of the uprising in each case were not those of the peasants; 

and for them the fundamental conditions remained unaltered, 

` That peasant revolts before modern times have not generally 
succeeded is a matter that hardly needs to be debated. The specific 
features of Indian peasant uprisings hower deserve careful considera- 
tion. The basic one, it seems to me, is their comparatively backward 
level of class-consciousness. In China peasant revolts with specific 
demands for tax-reductions have caused dynastic changes. In the 
English rising of 1381 and the Peasant Wars in Germany in the 16th 
‘century, the peasants! came forward with the objective of securing 
specific changes in their legal and economic status. In other words, 
the peasantry, in its own consciousness, stood forth as a class. It is 
here pre-eminently that the Indian peasant revolts exhibit a remar- 
kable deficiency. The peasants might fuel a zamindar’s revolt (Marathas); 
they might rise in a locality (the Doab), or asa caste (Jats), or as a 
sect (Satnamis, Sikhs), but they fail to attain a recognition of any 
common objectives that transcended parochial limits. 

Much of what I have said aims at attempting at least a 
provisional (and partial) explanation of this historical failure. The 
. caste divisions in our society, the immense gulf between the peasantry 
and the *menial' proletariat, and the deeply rooted authority of the 
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242 Muhammad Shafi Warid, Miratu-I Waridat, Br Mus Add 6579, f 117b. 

243  "Imadus Satadat, op cit, p 11. 

244 Zafariama, composed AD 1706 (D, Nanak Chand Naz, Jalandhar, 1959. 

245 One can sce this even in Indu Bang’s otherwise sympathetic description, 
Agrarian System of the Sikhs, New Delhi, 1978. 
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zamindars all probably have had a part in determining this result. 
Still, it has to be admitted that no last word can be said on so 
complex a matter as the role of the peasants in a civilisation. 

The history of the Indian peasantry did not end with the 17th 
or 18th century with which I have closed. The peasantry’s first steps 
towards the attainment of its self-awareness is an achievement of the 
National Movement, for whose success the peasants were so largely 
responsible. It is apparent, however, that many of the burdensome 
vestiges of the past, the divisions and superstitions, still hinder the 
cementing of those bonds among the peasants and the rural poor 
which are so essential for the advance towards a just society in India. 
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, . The obi of Karl Marx to the Study 
;ef Indian Society ' 
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IN ORDER to understand the contribution of Marx and Marxists to 
the human sciences, one must appreciate; nthe period Marx lived in. 
It was, first and foremost, the. epoch of enormous scientific advance, 
and *'as science developed it was conceived as a liberator. People 
were taught to study the laws of. nature instead. of the laws of God. 
And religion was de- mystified —the mystery was taken out of religion 
by Science, and humanity acquired a self- confidence in handling its 
own affairs. The authority. of the Church was threatened and the 
religious pillars on which state power rested were undermined. And 
out of that came the} foundation, of modern. education and the 
development of Science as a radical force:’*! In this new break- 
through out of the fetters of religion, “Science also became in the 
i nineteenth century the basis for social studies. Whatever political 
opinions people may hold, there.is no doubt.that-Das Kapital by Karl 
Marx represents a very significant development of social science. 
Marx was clearly the first serious scientific student of the structure 
of Sole and of the Economy.'*? 

is: More specifically, .Marx heralded. “the rejection of the 
preyiously held fundamental conception of the historical dynamic. 
No one has expressed and justified this rejection better than Marx. 
The rejected conception claimed that men are shaped by ideas and 
act according to the’ ideas they adopt, without their practical 
circumstanees having any influence on these idea... it is a rejection 
of historical idealism,; and is therefore a ‘Negative basic principle 
which clears the way for many scientific options.”  . 
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"Treasurer; TS 'Youh, ‘Federation of "India. un 


| Anthony Wedgewood Benn, “The Democratic Control of Scien ce and Techno- 

‘+: - logy”, Philosophy and Social Action, VII(T), 1981; p 30. 

2 Ibid, p 31. The author, a member of British Parliament since 1950 and 
ex-Minister of Technology and Energy, is: a member of the British Labour 
Party. 

3 Maxime Ro dinson, Marxism and the Muslim orig (English translation), 1979. 
p. 8. r o., t 
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Marx summed up this rejection as follows: ‘‘It is not the 
consciousness of men which determines their being, but on the 
contrary their social being which determines their consciousness.’’4 
At the same time, he vehemently rejected all types of historical 
determinism. The view of Marx and Engels on the validity of 
historical abstractions is instructive: “Viewed apart from real history, 
these abstractions have in themselves no value ‘whatsoever. They can 
only serve to facilitate the arrangement of historical material, to 
indicate the sequence of its separate strata. But they by no means 
afford a recipe or a schema, as does philosophy, for neatly trimming 
the epochs of history. On the contrary our difficulties begin only 
when we set about the observation and the arrangement—the real 
depiction—of our historical material, whether of a past epoch or of 
the present.’’> This outlook is of enormous importance as the 
‘scientific foundation for a study of India, insofar asit focussed on 
an enquiry into the social being of the Indian people, the conditions 
it has developed in, the struggles it has unleashed, and the possible 
course of future development. In short, the incisive understanding 
of Marx, for the first time in human history, opened the door for an 
objective analysis of colonialism and put an end to the racist theories 
of the colonial masters that hinged on the supposed level of 
consciousness of the Indian people as the solé' basis of their misery 
and stagnation. However, the fact that even after nearly a century 
and half, the study of India ou Marxist lines is still in its infant stage 
bears testimony to the continuing domination of our academic 
establishment by the forces of mystification and obscurantism and 
the continuing hold of the exploiting classes over our economic, 
social and cultural lives. 


Marx’s Appreach to India 


The essence of this approach is captured in one sweep in the 
following statement in an ariticle on *'British Rule in India" 
(June 10, 1853): *'Hindustan is an Italy of Asiatic dimensions, the 
Himalayas for the Alps, the plains of Bengal for the plains of 
Lombardy, the Deccan for the Appenines, and the isle of Ceylon for 
the island of Sicily. The same rich variety in the products of the 
soil, and the same dismemberment in the political'configuration. Just 
as Italy has, from time to time, been compressed by the conqueror’s 
sword into different national masses, so do we find Hindustan, when 
not under the pressure of the Mahommedan or Mogul, or the Briton, 
dissolved into as many independent and conflicting states as it 
numbered towns, or even villages. Yet, in a social point of view, 





4 Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, 1971, p 21. 
5 Marx-Engels, “The German Ideology”, in Selected Works, 1965, Vol II, p 38. 
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Hindustan is not the Italy, but the Ireland.of the East.’’® Not only 
is he clear as to the complexity of the raw material for the study of 
India, but he seizes on’ the ayes of exploitation as the key to 
any such study. 

The character of this S is gone into in an article 
entitled * The East India Company—Its History and Result" (June 
24, 1853) where he notes that; ‘‘it was under the ascendancy of that 
Dutch Prince when the Whigs became the farmers of the revenues of 
the British Empire, when the Bank of England sprung into life, when 
the protective system was firmly established in England, and the 
balance of power in Europe was definitively settled, that the existence 
of an East India Company was recognized by Parliament. That era 
of apparent liberty was in reality the era of monopolies, not created 
by Royal grants, as in the times of Elizabeth and Charles I, but 
authorized and nationalised by the sanction of Parliament. This epoch 
in English history bears, in fact, an extreme likeness to the epoch 
of Louis Philippe in France, the old landed aristocracy having been 
defeated, and the bourgeoisie not being able to take its place except 
under the banner of moneyocracy, or the ‘haute finance’. The East 
India Company excluded the common people from the commerce with 
India, at the same time that the House of Commons excluded them 
from parliamentary representation. In this as well as in other 
instances, we find the first decisive victory of the bourgeoisie over 
the feudal aristocracy coinciding with the most pronounced reaction 
against the people, a phenomenon which has driven more than one 
popular writer, like Cobbett, to look for popular liberty rather in the 
past than in the future.’’? 

The significance .of this approach is enormous. It links the 
struggle of the English **common people" with that of Indian patriots, 
a feature that many of our nationalist historians and "'drain theory" 
protagonists often choose to ignore. At the same time, there isa 
cautious note against ‘‘popular’’ interpretations of colonial history — 
many of which, like the **development of underdevelopment” and the 
“colonial mode of production’’, even parade as Marxism today—which 
see only destruction, oppression and stagnation and are driven to 
glorifying the past at worst or accepting a miserable present at best. 

Marx, with the precision of a scientist, breaks through this 
morass of ''popular" theorizing and sees the driving forces of 
historical progress pushing on regardless. This he brings out in an 
article entitled “The Future Results of the British Rule in India’? 
(July 22, 1853): 
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6 Marx, "The British Rule in India", in The First [ndian War of Independence, 
1857-1859 , 1978, p 13. (June 10, 1853). 


7 Marx, "The East India Company—its History and Results", in ibid, pp 20-21. 
(June 24, 1855). 
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"Eagland has to fulfil a double mission in India: one destruc- 
tive, the other regenerating—the annihilation of old Asiatic Society, 


and the laying of the material foundations of Western society in Asia. 

"Arabs, Turks, Tartars, Moguls, who had successively overrun 
India, soon became Hinduized, the barbarian conquerors being, by an 
eternal law of history; conquered themselves by the superior civilisa- 
tion of their subjects. The British were tlie first conquerors superior, 
and, therefore inaccessible to Hindu civilisation. They destroyed it 
by breaking up the native communities, by uprooting the native 
industry, and by levelling all that was great and elevated in the native 
society. The historic pages of their rule in India report hardly anything 
beyond that destruction. The work of regeneration hardly transpires 
through a heap of ruins. Nevertheless it has begun. i 

"The political unity of India, more consolidated, and extending 
further than it ever did under the Great Moguls, -was the first 
condition of its regéncration. That unity, imposed by the British 
sword, will now be strengthened and perpetuated by the electric 
telegraph. The native army organised and trained by the British 
drill-sergeant, was the sine qua non of India's self-emancipation, and of 
India ceasing to be the prey of the first foreign intruder. The free 
press, introduced forthe first time in Asiatic society, is a new and 
powerful agent of reconstruction. The Zemindari and ryotwari them- 
selves, abominable as they are, involve two distinct forms of private 
property in land—the great desideratum of Asiatic society. From the 
Indian natives, reluctantly and sparingly educated at Calcutta, under 
English superintendence, a fresh class is springing up, endowed with the 
requirements for government and imbued with European science. Steam 
has brought India into regular and rapid communication with Europe, 
has connected its chief ports with those of the whole southeastern 
ocean, and has revindicated it from the isolated position which was 
the prime law of its stagnation. ... 

“The ruling classes of Great Britain have had, till now, but an 
accidental, transitory and exceptional interest in the progress of India. 
The aristocracy wanted to conquer it, the moneyocracy to plunder it, 
and the millocracy to undersell it. But now the tables are.turned. 
The millocracy have discovered that the transformation of India into a 
reproductive country has become of vital importance to them, and that, to 
that end, it is necessary above all, to gift her with the means of irrigation 
and of internal communication. T hey intend now drawing a net of 
railroads over India. And they will do it.??8 n 

What is remarkable is the features he highlights as the har- 
bingers of modernity, especially the role of the unity of this vast 
country, a free and active press, a class of modern intellectuals 
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8 Mux, “The Future Results of the British Rule in India", in The First Indian 
War..., pp 29-31. (July 22, 1853). Emphasis added. 
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irrigation to open up the vast agrarian ‘hinterland to. modern farming 
` practices, and, of. course, modern: means-'of communication. In. fact, 
even as.early as 1853-he notes. the necessity, of the export of capital to 
develop infrastructure: for the-future modernisation of India, a feature 
-that did not really.come into its. own till a, g00d'20 years later.’ 

, Nor-has he illusions about the civilising-mission of the British. 
‘He says: ''I know that thie English millocracy. intend to endow India 
with railways with the .exclusive.view of extracting at diminished 
expenses the cotton and other raw materials.for their manufacturers. 
But when you have once introduced machinery into-the locomotion of 
a country, which possesses iron and coal,:you are unable to withhold 
it -from -its fabrication. : You cannot maintain a net of railways over 
-an immense country: without introducing all those industrial processes 
necessary to meet.the immediate and current wants for railway 
locomotion, and out of which there must: grow the application of 
machinery.to those branches of industry not, immediately connected 
. with railways. The railways system will therefore become in India, 
truly. the forerunner. of modern industry.’’!°- . 

There i is no mechanical. -concept of | smodernieation® in Marx's 
view.. The introduction .of, railways entail the introduction of new 
relations of production, between. employees and employer, the 
_ imparting and assimilation of new skills, -as a-result of which ‘‘modern 
‘industry, resulting from the railway. system, -will dissolve the here- 
ditary divisions of labour, upon which rest the-Indian castes, those 
decisive impediments to Indiam progress and: Indian power.’’** But this 
dissolution cannot come about .as the passive reception of British- 
instituted industrial growth, and Marx clearly points out that ‘‘all the 
English bourgeoisie may be forced to do will neither emancipate nor 
materially mend the social: condition of .the mass of the people, 
depending not only on the development. of the productive powers, 
but on their appropriation by the people. :But what they will not fail to . 
do is to lay down the material premises for both. ^12: 

-This appropriation, too, 1s contingent on the development of 
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: 9 Inaletter to Engels (April 9, 1859) Marx notes, ‘““Morcover, the guarantee in 
railways of 2 millibii: ‘annually: ‘until they-are put-inio opera: ion, and a smaller 
sum permanently if thcir net revenue do$s not com? upio 5 per cent. Untii 
now, india: (save for the short stretch, of railway which its ready) has had 

, nothing from the affair but the honour of paying the Engüsh capiialists 5 per 

S cent for their capital., But John Bull has cheat ed himself, or, rather, has been 
cheaied by his own, ‘capitalists. . India pays only nominally; it is John Ball who 
paysinfact. For example; a latge part of Stanley’s loan was made solely to 
pay the English capitalist 5 pet cent for the railways they have not yet begun 
to build", The First Indian War...,.pp 1812182. Emphasis added. 


10 Ibid,p 32. i 
11 lbid. Emphasis added. 
12; Ibid, p 33.- Emphasis added. 
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the revolutionary movement in the world as well as in India, for he: 
points out that “the Indians will not reap the fruits of the new 
elements of society scattered among them by the British bourgeoisie, 
till in Great Britain itself the now ruling classes shall have been 
supplanted by the industrial proletariat, or till the Hindus themselves 
shall have grown strong enough to throw off the English yoke 
altogether."!3 Can there bea clearer statement of an approach to 
unravel the developments that have shaped modern India? 

Moreover, with the passing of years we begin to see how Marx, 
seeing the developments in England itself, comes round more and 
more to the view that the forces that would liberate India were 
developing in its own soil. In a letter (February 19, 1881) he notes: **Jn 
India serious complications, if not a general outbreak are in store for 
the British Government. What the English take from them annually in 
the form of rent, dividends for railways useless to the Hindus, pensions 
for military and civil servicemen, for Afghanistan and other wars, 
etc. etc. — what they take from them without any equivalent and quite ' 
apart from what they appropriate to themselves within India—speaking 
only of the value of the commodities the Indians have gratuitously and 
annually to send over to England — it amounts to more than the total 
sum of income of 60 millions of agricultural and indusirial labourers of 
India! This is a bleeding process with a vengeance. The famine years 
are pressing each other and in dimensions till now not yet suspected . 
in Europe! There is an actual conspiracy going on wherein Hindus 
and Mussulmans cooperate; the British. Government is aware some- 
thing is 'brewing', but these shallow people... do not even desire to 
see clear, to realize the whole extent of the imminent danger!"'!^ 
Infact, they did. In 1885, Alan Octavian Hume, a British secret 
serviceman, founded the Indian National Congress as a ‘“‘safety valve’’; 
but the nature of historical developments turned the *''safety valve” 
itself into an open flood gate for the national movement. 

In fact, Engels is much clearer in a letter written a couple of 
years later to Kautsky, wherein he states; “You ask me what the 
English workers think about colonial policy. Well, exactly the same as 
they think about politics in general: the same as the bourgeois think. 
There is no workers’ party here, you see, there are only Conservatives 
and Liberal-Radicals, and the workers gaily share the feast of 
England's monopoly of the world market and the colonies. In my 
opinion the colonies proper, i. e., the countries occupied by a European 
population— Canada, the Cape, Australia—will all become independent; 
on the other hand, the countries inhabited by a native population, 
which are simply subjugated—India, Algeria, the Dutch, Portuguese 
and Spanish possessions— must be taken over forthe time being by 





13 The First Indian War..., p 33. 
14 Marx's letter to Danielson (February 19, 1881), in On Colonialism, 1978, p 340. 
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the proletariat and led as rapidly as possible towards independence. 
How this process will develop is difficult to say. India will perhaps, 
indeed very probably, make a revolution, and as a proletariat in process of 
self-emancipation cannot conduct any colonial wars, it would have to be 
allowed to run its own course; it would not pass off without all sorts of 
destruction, of course, but that sort of thing is inseparable from all 
revolutions.^'15 

Here, indeed, we seea very different picture from the one 
generally put forward of the Marxist approach as being Euro-centric. 
Quite the contrary is true. It is precisely because Marx and Engels 
saw the interconnection and interdependence between the strugele of 
the colonial people for independence and that for the establishment 
of socialism in Europe, that they were not only sympathetic to the 
periodic outbursts of the colonial peoples, but studied the upheavals 
that took place with great care and to as much depth as the contem- 
porary facts allowed. In fact, it would not be wrong to say that their 
grasp of the colonial condition was well in advance of the academic 
analysts who followed them for over half a century. 


Marx and Engels on the 1857 Uprising 


Their most inspired and painstaking efforts, however, as well as 
the live excitement they felt over the trials and tribulations of the 
Indian people come out clearly in their correspondence and writings 
on the First Indian War of Independence of 1857-1859. 

The eye for detail is remarkable. Noting the paralysis of the 
British soldiery in the face of the rebels in Delhi, Marx shows his 
detailed knowledge of the lay-out of the town. He points ou: 
(August 4, 1857) that ‘‘the 3000 insurgents encamped without the 
Ajmer Gate, probably in the Ghazi Khan's tombs, are not, as some 
London papers imagine, fronting the English force, but, on the 
contrary, separate from them by the whole breadth of Delhi, the 
Ajmer Gate being situated on extremity of the south-western part of 
modern Delhi to the north of the ruins of ancient Delhi. On that 
side of the town nothing can prevent the insurgents from establishing 
some more such camps. On the north-eastean, or river side of the 
city, they command the ship bridge, and remain in continued connec- 
tion with their countrymen, able to receive uninterrupted supplies of 
men and stores. On a smaller scale Delhi offers the image of a fortress, 
keeping...open its lines of communication with the interior of its own 
country.’??6 

Engels, in another piece, notes the incapacity of the landlord 





15 Engels’s letter to Kautsky (September 12,1882), in The First Indian War..., 
p 342. Emphasis added. 


16 Marx, ‘‘State of the Indian Insurrection”, in ibid, p 53. (August 4, 1857) 
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class to hold out against the British, showing at the same time à 
remarkable insight into their tactics, which could only come from a 
fairly detailed study of the facts: ‘‘As soon as the majority of the 
landholders.come to terms with the British, the insurgent bodies will 
be broken up, and those who have too much to fear from the Govern- 
ment will turn robbers (dacoits) in the capture of whom the PEOSEREEY 
will gladly assist. 

. "South West of Oudh the Jugdispore jungles appear to offer a 
centre for such dacoits. These unpenetrable forests of bamboo and 
underwood are held by a party of insurgents under Amar Singh, who 
shows rather more activity and knowledge of guerilla warfare; at all 
events, he attacks the British whenever he can, instead of quietly 
waiting for them. If, as is feared, part of the Oudh insurgents should 
join him before he can be expelled from his stronghold, the British 
may expect rather harder work than they have had of late. These 
jungles have now- for’ nearly ‘eight months. served as a retreat to 
insurgent parties, who have been able to render very insecure the 
Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Allahabad, the màin communica- 
tion of the British." !7 

It is preciscly on the basis of detailed economic, military, topo- 
graphical, climatic, sociological and political information that Marx 
and Engels were able not only to piece together the reality of the 1857 
uprising,: but also to show ‘its interconnection with world-wide 
developments which we have noted above. It was this approach that 
enabled them to see through the. propaganda that the revolt was a 
localised. mutiny and not-a popular uprising as well as to see its limi- 
tations as also those of the colonial system. 

The economic trends that were responsible for the. immediate 
outbreak. are outlined by ‘Marx in a series of articles dealing with — 
different aspects of the phenomenon. . But the most pervasive feature 
was the pauperisation of the peasantry -by means of a bureaucratic- 
coercive machinery enforcing demands.. He describes how the-Madras 
Torture Commission informed Parliament in Britain, as-‘early as 1856, 
of its ''belief in the general existence of.torture for revenue pur- 
poses'*.!* - [t further goes on to say that there was ‘‘one thing which’ 
had impressed the Commission even more painfully than the convic- 
tion that torture exists, it is the difficulty of obtaining redress which 
. confronts:the injured party^.19: ' 

Marx lists the' reasons for this as follows: ‘‘1. The distances 
which those who wish to make complaints personally to the Collector 
- have to travel involving expense-and loss of time.in attending upon his 





17 Engels, "The Revolt in India”, in On Colonialism, op cit, p 161. 

18 Marx, "Investigation of Tortures in India", in The First Indian War..., op cit, 
p 63. (August 28, 1857). 

19 Quoted by Marx, ibid. 
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office; 2. The fear that ‘applications by letter ‘will be returned with 
the ordinary indorsement of a reference to the tahsildar’, the district 
police and revenue officer—-that i is, to the very man who, ` either in his 
person or through his petty police: subordinates, has ‘wronged him; 
3.. The inefficient means of procedure and punishment provided by Jaw 
for officers of Government, even when formally accused or convicted 
of these practices.?'20 

However, he points. -out that while the British Government is 
prepared to lay the blame’ on Indian officials and exonerate Europeans, 
there is a petition to Parliament, presented by the Madras Native 
Association; in January 1856,-which clearly points out that the source 
of.torture, properly speaking, ‘‘would have been discovered to be in 
the very system of collecting revenue".?1 .Thus we can clearly see 
that the process of extorting wealth for the capitalist class of Britain 
had not only created ‘mass discontent but had created serious 
contradictions within the.administrative system itself, of which the 
army was.but a part. Nor was he blind to the different interests 
involved as;is obvious from his statement above regarding the lust for 
conquest of the aristocracy, the greed for plunder of the moneyocracy 
and the needto create both a niarket for British goods as well as a base 
for profitable investment. The colonial administration was to serve 
all theseinterests at once, as. well as those of the classes collaborating 
with them, especially the zamindars and bureaucrats. It was not un- 
expected, therefore, that the situation became.untenable. Ultimately, 
as Marx points out in an article entitled ‘‘The Annexation of Oudh’’ 
(May 14, 1858), the development of these forces led to a situation 
where it was no longer possible to.govern a feudal state indirectly 
where *'interference was limited to an assumption of government by 
British officers in the namé of the King of Oudh, who was to receive the 
surplus revenue"; the préssing thirst of the British ruling classes 
needed more than that. _ ‘Nothing short of annexation would do?'22 
evenif it was only to transform. pre-capitalist. tenures and reinvest 
feudal or other traditional landlords with full-fledged rights of private 
property as Canning's proclamation did eventually.23 Thus, they were 
temporarily isolated from their native allies, and in such a situation, 
particularly vulnerable to'a popular revolt. Marx and Engels also give 
. valuable parallels of other imperialist states in Europe in the process 
of annexation, such as of Polish lands by the Russian Emperor in 1831, 
the confiscation of the Orleans .estates by Louis Napoleon in 1851 
etc., to show that annexation of petty pre-capitalist principalities and 








20 “Investigations”, in The First Indian War..., pp 63-64. Emphasis added. 

21 Ibid, p 65. i 

22 Marx, "The Annexation of Oudh”, in'ibid, p 134. (May 14, 1858). 

23 Marx, “Lord Canning’s Proclamation and Land Tenure in India’’, ibid, 
pp 136-137 (May 25, 1858): 
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territories was part of the general process of capitalist transforma- 
tion through appropriation. 

Once we see how they had established the fact that the deve- 
lopments in India were part and parcel of genera] world-wide pheno- 
mena, we can understand how Marx and Engels were never taken in by 
contemporary British propaganda that the revolt was only a localised 
mutiny. And he quotes a man no less than Disraeli to prove his point. 
He quotes the British statesman in detail on how the Empire was 
built, how it was being panes and how it had Veal been 
brought to ruin: 

“Until the last ten years, he affirmed, the British Empire in India 
was founded on the old principle of devide et impera (divide and rule)— 
but that principle was put into action by respecting the different 
nationalities of which India consisted; by avoiding to tamper with 
their religion, and by protecting their landed property. The sepoy 
army served as a safety-valve to absorb the turbulent spirits of the 
country. But of late years a new principle has been adopted... the 
principle of destroying nationality. The principle has been realized 
by the forcible destruction of native princes, the disturbance of the 
settlement of property, and the tampering with the religion of the 
people. In 1848 the financial difficulties of the East India Company 
had reached that point that it became necessary to augment its 
revenues one way or the other. Then a minute in Council was 
published, in which was laid down the principle, almost without dis- . 
guise, that the only mode by which an increased revenue could ‘be 
obtained was by enlarging the British territories at the expense of the 
native princes.’’?4 "Thus, a man no less than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and later a Prime Minister of Britaia, firmly buttresses 
Marx's view ‘‘that the present Indian disturbance is not a military 
mutiny, but a national revolt, of which the sepoys are the acting 
instruments only''.?5 

In fact, Marx has paed out succinctly how the transformations 
inevitably resulting from the processes unleashed by the British colo- 
nialism, themselves brought it to:a temporary standstill: he noted 
‘‘a great change in the position of the East India Company. It no 
longer attacked one part of India by the help of another part, but 
found itself placed at the head, and the whole of India as its feet. No 
longer conquering, it had become the conqueror. The armies at its dis- 
position no longer had to extend its dominion; but only to maintain it. 
From soldiers they were converted into policemen; 200,000,000 natives 
being curbed by a native army of 200,000 men, officered by Englishmen, 
and that native army, in its turn, being kept in check by an English 
army numbering 40,000 only, On first view, itis evident that the 





24 Marx, “The Indian Question”, in The First Indian War..., p 45. (July 28, 1857). 
25 Ibid, p 47. ` 
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allegiance of the Indian people rests on the fidelity of the native army, in 
creating which the British rule simultaneously organized the first general 
centre of resistance which the Indian people was ever possessed of.’’*® 

That this resistance, and the support the masses gave to it, had 
created an unprecedented situation is noted with satisfaction by Marx. 
He says, “It is the first'time that sepoy regiments have murdered their 
European officers; that Mussulmans and Hindus, renouncing their 
mutual antipathies, have combined against their common masters; 
that disturbances beginning with the Hindus, have actually ended in 
placing on the throne of Delhi, a Mohammedan Emperor; that the 
mutiny has not been confined to a few localities; and lastly, that the 
revolt in the Anglo-Indian army has coincided with a general disaffec- 
tion against English supremacy on the part of the great Asiatic 
nations, the revolt of the Bengal army being, beyond doubt, intimately 
connected with the Persian and Chinese wars.''?? 

In another place he notes how ‘‘at Benares, an attempt at 
disarming a native regiment was resisted by a body of Sikhs and the 
13th Irregular Cavalry. This fact is very important, as it shows that 
the Sikhs, like the Mobammedans, were making common cause with 
the Brahmins’’2® in a ‘general’ union against British rule. In fact, in 
the same piece he notes how the unrest had spread to the Nizam's 
cavalry at Aurangabad and even Punjab.?? Thus, we find him, seeking, 
and finding links that joined the various centres of unrest all over the 
country and virtually paralysed the British forces in India for overa 
year. It is precisely because of Marx's knowledge of the economic and 
political causes underlying the revolt that he is able to link the dis- 
parate and distorted reports into an analytical, cohesive whole. In 
fact, be mentions 135 towns of India by name in his various accounts.?? 

In many ways ' he is far more far-sighted than the rebels them- 
selves and can see. many more possibilities than they themselves 
perceive. He notes that the position of the British in India, ''like 
the French during the Peninsular war'',?! has been particularly vulne- 
rable to guerilla tactics, but notes that the nature of the leadership that 
the revolt threw up'was unequal to the task. Quite early on in the 
revolt, he is clear that ‘‘any notion, however, of the mutineers being 
able to keep the ancient capital of India against the British forces 
would be preposterous...a motely crew of mutineering soldiers who 
have murdered their own officers, torn asunder the ties of discipline, 
and not succeeded in discovering a man upon whom to bestow the 
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26 Marx, “The Revolt in the Indian Army”, in ibid, p 35. Emphasis added. 

27 Ibid, p 36. x 

28 Marx, “Dispatches from India”, in ibid, p 49. (July 31, 1857). 

29 Ibid, p 50. | l 

30 Ibid, pp 209-211. 

31 Marx, “The Revolt in India”, in ibid, p 40. (July 17, 1857). 
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supreme command, are certainly the body least likely to organize a 
serious and protracted resistance.’’32 

Engels, too, notes the spontaneous dissolution of the rebel 
armies into guerilla bands after the fall of Delhi and Lucknow, as well 
as the peasant character of these bands. He observes: ‘‘Meanwhile, 
however, a guerilla warfare seems to be spreading in various directions, 
While the troops are drawn off to the north, scattered parties of rebel 
soldiery are crossing the Ganges into the Doab, interrupting the 
communication with Calcutta, and by their ravages disabl ing the culti- 
vators to pay their land tax or at least affording them an excuse for not 
doing so.’’33 

While he notes that ‘‘it is in this desultory warfare that the 
advantage of the sepoy lies",?^ he is also clear about the limitations 
not only of the colonial soldiery but also of the sepoy leadership, 
riven by ‘‘internal dissentions’’ and given to plundering which even 
alienated ‘‘the Mogul spectre himself like the merchants of Delhi'35 
from them. The fall of Lucknow proved to Engels that *the mecha- 
nical portion of European tactics had been partially impressed upon 
their minds; they knew the manual and platoon drill well enough, 
they could also build a battery and loophole a wall; but how to com- 
bine the movements of companies and battalions in the defence of a 
position, or how to combine batteries and loopholed houses and walls, 
so as to form an intrenched camp capable of resistance—of this they 
were utterly ignorant.''36 

The other leadership that existed, the chieftains, was equally 
incapable of taking the struggle forward determinedly. Engels points 
out that “if it was the interest of the British to rest during the hot 
weather, it was the interest of the insurgents to disturb them as much 
as possible. But instead of organizing active guerilla warfare, 
intercepting the communications between the towns held by the 
enemy, of waylaying small parties, harassing the foragers, of 
rendering impassable the supply of victuals, without which no large 
town held by the British could live—instead of this the natives have been 
satisfied with levying revenue and enjoying the leisure left to them b y their 
opponents. Better still, they appear to have squabbled among: 
themselves. Neither do they appear to have profited by the few quiet 
weeks to reorganize their forces, to refill their ammunition Stores, or 
to replace the lost artillery.... In the meantime, a secret correspondence 
is carried on between the majority of the chiefs and the British Govern- 
ment, who have after all found it rather impracticable to pocket the whole 
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32 Marx, “The Revolt in India", The First Indian War..., p 39. 
33 Engels, “The Revolt in India", in ibid, p 140, (late May 1858). Emphasis 
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of the soil of Outh, and are quite willing to let the former owners have 
it again on reasonable terms.??37 

Doubtless, the struggle was doomed, and in an article 
(July 6, 1858) Engels notes that ‘‘no doubt the next winter suffice to 
disperese the bands, andito turn them into dacoits, which will soon be 
more hateful to the inhabitants than even the pale-faced invaders’’.38 

Nor bad the revolt left the British unscathed. The fall of 
Lucknow, and the plunder that followed it, created a situation in 
which ‘officers and soldiers went into the town poor and debt-ridden, 
and came out suddenly enriched. They were no longer the same men; 
yet they were expected to return to their former military duty, to 
submission, silent obedience, fatigue, privation and battle. But this 
is out of the question. The army, disbanded for the purpose of 
plunder, is changed forever.’’39 Naturally, both the restitution of 
the zamindars and talukdars, as well as the plunder that followed 
the British victories could not fail to bring the lesson home to even 
those classes who were born out of the processes unleashed by 
colonialism. 

And we get some inkling of this from the attitude of the 
nascent Indian bourgeoisie. In Bombay, while a Parsi regiment was 
mustered to fight alongside the British, the Indian capitalist showed 
himself to be more ambivalent when it came to his pocket; ‘‘an 
immediate panic seized'the native capitalists, very large sums were 
withdrawn from the banks, government securities proved almost 
unsaleable, and hoarding to a great extent commenced not only in 
Bombay but in its environs also."49? At the same time, ‘‘the East 
India Company had opened aloan in Calcutta, which, however, turned 
out a complete failure’’.*! In fact, Marx caustically remarks that ‘‘the 
Indians, however, appear not to understand the beauty of a plan which 
would not only restore ‘English supremacy at the expense of Indian 
capital, but atthe same time, ina circuitous way, open the native 
hoards to British commerce. If, indeed, the Indian capitalists were 
as fond of British rule as every true Englishman thinks...no better 
opportunity could have been afforded them of exhibiting their loyalty 
and getting rid of their silver. The Indian capitalists shutting up 
their hoards, John Bull must open his mind to the necessity of 
defraying himself...the expenses of the Indian insurrection, without 
any support on the partiof the natives.''4? 

37 Engels, “The Revolt in India", in The First Indian War..., pp 160-161. 
(September 17, 1858). Emphasis added. 

38 Engels, "The Indian Army”, in ibid, p 155. (July 6, 1858). 

39 Engels, '"The British Army in India’’, in ibid, p 142. (June 4, 1858). 

40 Marx, "The Revolt in India", in ibid, p 42. (July 17, 1857). 

41 Marx, "The Approaching Indian Loan", in ibid, p 109. (January 22, 1858). 
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Finally, as was evident to both Marx and Engels, while the 
East India Company had lost India even before the war ended and its 
liabilities had merely been transferred to the British Government, the 
problem remained as before, and Marx notes: ‘‘The power of the 
executive has, by the formal annexation of India, been raised to such 
a degree that, to counterpoise it, democratic weight must be thrown 
into the parliamentary scale.’’43 This foreshadows the struggles for 
democratic rights developed after the collapse of the revolt, and 
which finally turned the Indian National Congress from a body of 
loyalists into an opposition force. 

However, the basic force of revolt is still there, seething in the 
soil as long as the land relations established by the British persist. 
And Marx notes tersely: “The bulk of the rebels—their regiments 
disbanded—laid down the sword, became ryots.’’4+ They remain the 
backbone of the Indian people's struggles to this day, from the Deccan and 
other revolts, through the non-cooperation movement, all the way to the 
struggles of Tebhaga and Telengana, going as far as their leadership can 
take them, at best, and wearing down the enemy, as they did the East India 
Company, at worst. The situation is summed up by Engels succinctly: 
‘The British have reconquered India. The great rebellion, stirred up 
by the mutiny of the Bengal army, is indeed, it appears, dying out. 
But this second conquest has not increased England's hold upon the 
mind of the Indian people.’’45 | 

In fact, many areas had learnt to resist the British forces and, 
even then, British Raj could not have been restored without the aid 
of the Indian army. That lesson could not be lost to the peasantry from 
which it was recruited, especially that of the Punjab, which became a 
centre oflater movements like the Ghadar and Babbar Akalis. In 
fact, Marx and Engels pointed out that Pax Britannica was an illusion: 
the Indian reality was a dynamic combination of destruction and: 
reconstruction, punctuated with upheavals, that, under the correct 
leadership, would see the end of British rule. Today, such a con- ^ 
clusion may seem trife. But we must appreciate the fact that a 
hundred and thirty years ago it was thought to be preposterous. 


Marx and Engels on Pre-Colonial Society 


So much for the foundation of a scientific study of the condi- 
tion in which the National Movement developed, and the identification 
of the various forces that would take part in it. The next question 
that comes to the fore is how India got colonised at all. What were 
the forces in Indian society that retarded its development and made 
it an easy prey for conquest over the centuries? 





43 Marx, “‘The Indian Bill", in ibid, p 163. (September 17, 1858). 
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It was precisely in his search to answer such questions that 
Marx first delved into the study of the dynamics of Asiatic society. 
He focusses on three things to characterise Indjan society: **First 
there is no private ownership of lands. ...Second, the base is a system 
of village communes, each one made self-sufficient through a close 
combination of agriculture and cottage crafts. Third, the central 
power plays a commanding role.’’*° 

In a letter (June 6, 1853), Engels writes to Marx that ‘the 
absence of property in land is indeed the key to the East. Herein 
lies its political and religious history’’.*’ And he goes on to 
speculate: ‘‘But how does it come about that the Orientals have not 
arrived at landed property, even in its feudal form? I think it is 
mainly due to the climate, taken in connexion with the nature of the 
soil, especially with the great stretches of desert. ... Artificial 
irrigation is here the first condition of agriculture and this is a matter 
either for the communes, the provinces or the central Government.’’*® 

Marx develops this idea more systematically in the first volume 
of Capital and states: ‘‘Capitalist production once assumed, then all 
other circumstances remaining the same, and given the length of the 
working day, the quantity of surplus labour will vary with the 
physical conditions of labour, especially with the fertility of the soil. 
But it by no means follows from this that the most fruitful soil is the 
most fitted for the capitalist mode of production. This mode is 
based on the dominion of man over Nature. Where Nature is too 
lavish, she ‘‘keeps him in hand, like a child in leading-strings". She 
does not impose upon him any necessity to develop himself. It is 
not the tropics with their luxuriant vegetation, but the temperate 
zone, that is the mother-country of capital. It is not the mere 
fertility of the soil, but the differentiation of the soil, the variety of 
its natural products, the changes of the seasons, which form the 
physical basis for the social division of labour, and which, by changes 
in the natural surroundings, spur man on to the multiplication of his 
wants, his capabilities, his means and modes of labour. It is the 
necessity of bringing natural force under the control of society, of 
economising, of appropriating or subduing it on a large scale by the 
work of man’s hand, that first plays the decisive part in the history 
of indusry.’’42 So much for those who try to present Marx as an 
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economic determinist or one who has imposed a unilinear model of 
development on all social formations. 

In India, certain climatic regularities, like the monsoons, and 
the need to regulate water supply through irrigation, developed a 
system of self-sufficient village communities. Marx did not study 
them in detail; his description of them may leave much to be desired, 
but the way he goes about dealing with the problem still offers one of 
the most fruitful lines of research into the dynamics of our past. 

It is only such an approach that can explain the existence, side 
by side, of both an enormous development of individual artistry and 
an amazing backwardness of technique, as the following description 
of the nineteenth century shows. ‘‘The muslins of Dakka in fineness, 
the calicoes and other piece-goods of Coromandel in brilliant and 
durable colours have never been surpassed. Yet they are produced 
without capital, machinery, division of labour, or any of those means 
Which give such facilities to the manufacturing interest of Europe. 
The weaver is merely a detached individual, working a web when 
ordered of a customer, and with a loom of the rudest construction, 
consisting sometimes of à few branches or bars of wood, put roughly 
together. There is even no expedient for rolling up the warp; the 
loom must therefore be kept stretched to its full length, and becomes 
so inconveniently large that it cannot be contained within the hut of 
the manufacturer, who is therefore compelled to ply his trade in the 
open air, where it is interrupted by every vicissitude of the 
weather.?'50 

Marx notes that in such conditions, ‘‘it is only the special 
skill accumulated from generation to generation, and transmitted 
from father to son, that gives to the Hindu, as it does to the spider, 
this proficiency. And yet the work of such a Hindu weaver is very 
complicated, compared with that of a manufacturing labourer.''5: 
Anditis precisely this process of accumulating skills as a detail 
labourer which becomes the life's calling of the individual, and 
"corresponds to the tendency shown by earlier societies, to make 
trades hereditary; either to petrify them into castes, or whenever 
definite historical conditions beget in the individual a tendency to 
vary in a manner incompatible with nature of castes. to ossify them 
into guilds. Castes and guilds arise from the action of the same 
natural law, that regulates the differentiation of plants and animals 
into species and varieties, except that, when a certain degree of 
development has been reached, the heredity of castes and the 
exclusiveness of guilds are ordained as a law of society." 5? Thus, 
either way the rate of material progrees is almost nullified. 
ee LL 
50 Marx, Capital, op cit, p 340. 
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The political structure of Asiatic society also reflects this 
tendency, and Engels points out in the letter referred to above: '*'An 
Oriental government never had more than three departments: finance 
(plunder at home), war (plunder at home and abroad), and public 
works (provision for reproduction).''5* On such a basis, with the 
onset of a war, or even a major calamity, whole complexes of human 
settlements could be wiped out forever, once the basis of reproduction 
(be it the canal system, a system of tanks or whatever else) collapsed. 
This, and not Euro-centrism, is the basis of Marx's remark that 
Asiatic societies, for all their turmoil, changes of dynasty and so on, 
basically have no history. Thisis the inevitable consequence ofa 
process of production which had evolved a high level of skill in the 
detail labourer without a correspondingly high technological 
development. 

However, in spite of this, their interest in this aspect of Indian 
society was limited to the extent of its being essential to the under- 
standing of how colonialism established itself in India. For, they 
understood that ‘‘men are not free to choose their productive forces— 
which are the basis of all their history—for every productive force is 
an acquired force. ...Because of the simple fact that every succeeding 
generation finds itself in possession of the productive force acquired 
by the previous generation, and that they serve it as the raw material 
for new production, a coherence arises in human history, a history of 
humanity takes shape which becomes all the more a history of 
humanity the more the productive forces of men develop and therefore 
their social relations develop. Hence it necessarily follows that the 
social history of man is always the history of their individual 
development, whether they are conscious of it or not.’’54 

The conclusion they came to, then, was that while the colonial 
government conducted plunder at home and abroad far more narrow- 
mindedly than any oriental despot, it failed to provide public 
works, so essentia] to Asiatic society, as a result of which it was bound 
to dissolve and throw the masses released from its clutches into 
struggles.?5 The struggles would naturally be ofa nature they had 
never seen before, as for its own purposes the colonial power had 
centralised the administration and created an Indian army recruited 
from the ryots, themselves the sufferers of the caricature of a system 
of land-ownership evolved by the British. They described it as follows: 
**By the Zemindari system the people of the Presidency of Bengal were 
depossessed at once of their hereditary claims to the soil, in favour 
of the native tax-gatherers called Zamindars. By the ryotwari system 
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introduced into the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay the native 
nobility...were reduced with the common people, to the holding of 
minute fields, cultivated by themselves, in favour of the collector of 
the East India Company. But a curious sort of English landlord was 
the zamindar, receiving only one-tenth of the rent, while he had to 
make over nine-tenths of it to the Government. A curious sort of 
French peasant was the ryot, without any permanent title in the soil, 
and with the taxation changing every year in proportion to the 
barvest."55 "The one gave way to an army of speculators and middle- 
men oppressing the peasantry, the other to forced cultivation. 

In essence *'the zamindari and ryotwari were both of them 
agrarian revolutions, effected by British ukases, and opposed to each 
other; the one aristocratic, the other democratic; the one a caricature 
of English landlordism, the other of French peasant proprietorship; 
but pernicious, both combining the most contradictory character —- 
both made not for the people, who cultivate the soil, nor for the holder, 
who owns it, but for the Government that taxes it.’?57 

Here, indeed, lies the key to the understanding of the Indian 
question, the basis of the revolt that was to shake the foundations of 
India in 1857, and the key to its future: an agrarian revolution. This 
is the scientific perspective for understanding Indian society that was 
developed by Marx and Engels, but one which, with few notable 
exceptions like D D Kosambi, K M Ashraf, Irfan Habib, R S Sharma 
and Dabiprasad Chattopadhyaya, has not yet come into its own. 
However, as the development of the all-round crisis in our society 
proceeds, so will the need to comprehend, analyse and overcome it. 
And only Marxism provides a blue print for understanding, analysing 
and changing society. Therefore, the application of the Marxist 
approach to the study of Indian society is inevitable. The question 
is only when its relevance will be generally recognised. 





56 Marx, “India”, in On Colonialism, op cit, p 78. (July 19, 1853). 
57 Ibid. Emphasis added. 


NOTE — 


Marx, Sue, Realism 


THE HOLY FAMILY, or The Critique of Critical Criticism (1845), the 
first. book Marx and Engels jointly published, contains the most de- 
tailed and systematic piece of literary criticism that was to emerge from 
Marx’s pen. The deep and life-long interest that Marx and Engels 
took in literature and culture is well known. Both had written poetry 
and drama in their youth and their collected works and letters contain 
a wealth of comment and analyses on literature which continue to 
remain the basis for materialist literary theory and practice. 

The Holy Family is an essential stage in Marx’s and Engels’s 
joint critique of Hegel and post-Hegelian philosophy which was to 
culminate in The German Ideology (1846) and The Poverty of Philosophy 
(1847). In a letter to Engels (April 24, 1857) Marx wrote: ‘‘J was 
pleasantly surprised to find that we do not need to be ashamed of our 
work, although the cult of Feuerbach strikes one as very amusing.”’ 
Though Feuerbachian in tone, The Holy Family contains a materialist 
critique of the ideological position of the “‘Critical Critics”, a group 
of Young Hegelians around Bruno Bauer, who in the pages of the 
Allgemeine Literaturzeitung were offering a critique of contemporary 
society from the standpoint of subjective idealism. 

As Engels and Marx wrote in their joint foreword, the *'Critical 
Critics” replaced real individual human beings by self-consciousness 
orspirit. But this wasatalevel below that already achieved by 
Theory in Germany. ‘‘Speculation reproducing itself as caricature”’ 
in this form was an ‘‘enemy of real Humanism’’. In the course of their 
polemics, Marx and Engels formulated essential features of historical 
materialism. In contrast to Bauer's elitism which elevated Ideas 
to the moving force of history and rejected the ‘‘corrupting”’ influence 
of the masses, Marx and Engels emphasised the importance of masses 
as the real creators of history (‘‘the activity of man pursuing his own 
objectives”) and the role of the proletariat which in liberating itself 
liberates society. 


NN 

1 This and subsequent refrences are from Marx-Engels-Werke, Vo! 2. Chap 
V and Vill are devoted to the Sue-Szeliga polemic. See also S 5 Prawer, 
Karl Marx and World Literature, Oxford University Press, 1976, for a presenta- 
tion of the Sue critique. Praweris not however interested in ideological 
problems. 
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Among the texts that the Young Hegelians analysed in order to 
substantiate their position were popular novels from France (Flora 
Tristan's L'Union Ouvriere and Eugene Sue’s Les Mysteres de Paris) in 
which aspects of urban life under capitalism, like the social problems 
of the working classes, crime and the underworld, were taken up in 
contrast to the traditional novel with its exclusive concern for the 
problems of middle and upper classes, 

Eugene Sue's novel The Mysteries of Paris in particular had 
achieved sensational success with the European reading public. 
Published as a serial in instalments in 1842-1843 in the Journal des 
Debats in Paris, Sue’s novel about crime and punishment in the Parisian 
underworld had created a reading fever which is hard to believe. 
Contemporary reports mention that the Parisian public feverishly 
waited for the daily instalment of the novel and until it had been read, 
work in Paris did not start. Theophile Gautier remarked satirically 
that even the critically ill delayed the moment of death in order to 
keep up with the story. Published as a book in 1843 it was an European 
best seller. Already contemporary critics had noted that the success 
of the novel was due to the fact that it offered to the reader a world 
that was exotic; criminals, thieves and murderers, prostitutes and 
pimps, adventure and danger inthe underworld of Paris were offered 
to the reader, the voyeur who shuddered with delight in the comfort of 
his armchair.? 

A review of this novel from the standpoint of the criticism of 
the Young Hegelians was published in 1844 by the young infantary 
officer Franz Zychlin von Zychlinski under the pen name of Szeliga in 
Bauer's journal. Szeliga, who later wisely retreated from literature 
and died as a General, was concerned with showing that Sue's novel 
and Sue's position fully corresponded to the philosophical position of 
critical criticism. As Marx amusingly writes in The Holy Family, 
** “Critical criticism’, incarnated in Szeliga-Vishnu, furnishes an. 
apotheosis of Les Mysteres de Paris. Eugene Sue is dubbed a ‘critical 
critic .”’ 

: The ideological position of the ‘Critical Critics? which Marx 
demolishes had as its crux the glorification of the pure thinker who 
elevates himself above the masses since these have only material 
interests; In Sue's creation of the person of Rudolph, heir to the 
petty German principality of Geroldstein, Szeliga saw the ‘‘critical 
individual'', a fictional correspondence to the postulates of ‘‘critical 
criticism’’. Armed with seemingly endless wealth this German Caliph, 
as Marx ironically calls him, wanders through the underworld of Paris 
reforming the reformable, punishing the incorrigible and in the 
process rescuing his daughter Fleur de Marie (long presumed dead) 
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from prostitution. 

In his polemic Marx exposes at two levels. On the one hand he 
shows that the speculative straitjacket of Hegelian construction that 
Szeliga thrusts over the Sue's story amounts in effect to a mystifica- 
tion of those aspects of urban reality that Sue was trying to reveal, 
albeit for the curiosity of the reader. The ideological blinkers of 
this **provincial pastor", as Marx calls him, had led him simply to 
misunderstand the structure of the novel. At the more important 
level Marx exposes the spurious realism of Sue as itself a mystifica- 
tion of social reality. Sue lets a worker exclaim: ‘‘If the rich only 
knew! If the rich only knew! The misfortuneis that they do not know 
what poverty is." Szeliga had approvingly quoted this as expressing 
the secret of the opposition between rich and poor! Once the rich 
were adequately informed they would do away with the ills of society. 
It was not a question ofthe social results of the production relations 
but one of lack of information. Marx writes: ‘‘Mr Szeliga does not 
know that Sue commits an anachronism out of courtesy to French 
bourgeoisie when he puts the motto of burghers of Louis XIV’s time 
‘Ah! si le roi le savait? (Oh! if king only kuew it!) in a modefied form: 
‘Ah! si le riche le savait" (Oh! if the rich only knew it!) into the mouth 
of the working man Morel who lived at the time of the ‘Chartre verite.’ 
(true charter) (of Louis-Philippe's time). In England and France at 
Jeast such a naive relation between rich and poor has ceased to exist. 
There the scientific representatives of wealh, the economists, have 
spread very detailed understanding of the physical and moral misery 
of poverty. They have made up for that by proving poverty must 
remain because the present state of things must remain. In their 
solitude they have even calculated the proportions in which the poor 
must be reduced in number by deaths for the good of the rich and for 
their own welfare.?'3 

Apart from the ridiculous schemes for economic uplift Prince 
Rudolph initiates, his major contribution to the amelioration ofthe 
ills of the poor is to save their souls. He delivers them up to Christian 
dogma. This religious salvaging in the interests of salvation that 
Sue asks his readers to approve and stomach is in fact, as Marx shows, 
an astonishing exercise in hypocrisy and brutality. Rudolph trans- 
forms the vital knifer Le Chourineur into a ‘‘moral bulldog" whose 
only function is to die for his master Rudolph. 

In the transformation of Fleur de Marie from a lovable human 
individual into a slave, a bonded slave of the Christian conscience of 
sin, Marx sees the most significant example of apologia and hypocrisy 
in Sue. Before her Christian transformation Sue portrays Marie as a 
vital person. ‘‘She is good because she has never caused suffering to 
anybody, she has always been human towards her inhuman 
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surroundings. ... Her situation is not good because it does her 
unnatural violence, because it is not the expression of her human 
impulses, the fulfilment of her human desires. ..." And in thus 
portraying her, Sue rose ‘‘above the horizon of his own narrow world 
outlook. He has slapped bourgois prejudice in the face." But Sue 
surrenders this brief moment in which a *'victory of realism’’ (Engels) 
could have been possible, and capitulates. 

Marx -continues: Sue ‘‘will hand over Fleur de Marie to the 
hero Rudolph to make up for his temerity and to reap applause 
from all old men and women, from the whole of the Paris police, from 
the current religion and from ‘Critical Criticism'.... In her former 
most unhappy situation in life she was able to become a lovable human 
individual; in her exterior debasement she was conscious that her 
human essence was her true essence. Now the filth of modern society 
which has touched her externally, becomes her innermost being; 
continual hypochondriac self-torture because of that filth becomes her 
duty, the task of her life appointed by God himself, the self-purpose 
of her existence.’’* 


Jdealist Aesthetics and Liberal Politics 


Marx’s remarks on Sue and indeed all of Marx's and Engels's 
critical remarks on literature must be seen in the context of their 
general critique of the ideological decline of the bourgeoisie and the 
**process of decay'' (German Ideology)of the Hegelian school and as 
such are ‘‘an organic part of their opinions of the general contradictions 
of ideological development''.5 The decline and decay of the bour- 
geoisie corresponds to the loss of its revolutionary role and its retreat 
into the reactionary defence of capitalism against the proletariat. 

When Marx was asked by Charles A Dana in 1857 to write an 
article on aesthetics for the proposed New American Cyclopaedia, he 
and Engels were amused by Dana's assumption that this could be 
covered in one page. But the task itself interested Marx who made 
extensive excerpts from the aesthetics of Friedrich Theodor Vischer, 
a representative of post-Hegelian aesthetics. In one of his most 
instructive essays Georg Lukacs has reconstructed the parameters 
within which the Vischer-excerpts must be seen. Vischer’s political 
development took him from a republican position before .1848 to 
becoming a supporter of Bismarck’s bonapartist monarchy. In aesthe- 
tics he represents what Lukacs calls ‘‘the liberal-idealist continuation 
of Hegel". For Hegel the prosaic present is a period, a stage in the 
development of the *'spirit"" which can adequately materialise itself 


4 Marx-Engels, Werke, p 181. 

5 Georg Lukacs, Moskauer Schriften, Frankfurt, 1981, p 87. 

6 Georg Lukacs, “Karl Marx und Friedrich Theodor Vischer’’, ia Probleme der 
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as state or philosophy but not. substantially as poetry. Faced with 
the problem of defending art against the present, of investigating the 
question .of artistic appropriation of contemporary reality, post- 
Hegelian aesthetics went beyond the Master in expanding the category 
of beauty to include the ugly asintegral part and no longer as negation 
of beauty. The formulation of the problem, Lukacs notes, is an 
advance over Hegel; its solution however is not. The expansion of 
the concept of beauty takes account of the fact that the conditions of 
art production take place under contemporary society with all its 
festers and sores. But the purpose of this aesthetic construction is 
to establish a categorical framework within which a dialectical rela- 
tion of opposition between the beautiful and the ugly is constituted, 
permitting a dialectical process in which beauty is sublated through 
the ugly and hence ‘‘returns to itself’? and we have the dialectical 
reconstruction of beauty. The result, Lukacs shows, is a kind of 
liberal ideal of reconciliation (Versoehnung) in art. The problem 
however was not the incorporation of the Ugly in the Beautiful; the 
problem was the conditions of art under capitalism. It is this concre- 
tisation of the aesthetic problem which the Idealists were unable to 
understand; they were unable to see that the problem was not the 
reconstruction of beauty by a dialectical process which recognises 
that the moment of the ugly has entered the contemporary world. 
The problem was to reveal, uncover the moment of the dissolution 
of the capitalist reality in the artistic appropriation of reality with 
its real contradictions, those contradictions the resolution of which 
would dissolve the capitalist order. The idealist aesthetics corres- 
ponded to the politics of liberalism. It led to a transfigured image of 
society just as liberalism treated its *'festers' or ‘‘sores’’ as amenable 
to cosmetic treatment. 

Thus, though post-Hegelian aesthetics recognises that contem- 
porary bourgeois literature must take note of contemporary reality, 
the demand of reconciliation with reality that they place on literature 
amounts, as Lukacs points out, toa negation of real socio-critical 
realism. Predictably the attitude of Vischer and other post-Hegelian 
philosophers like Rosenkranz to novelists like Sue is the very opposite 
‘of Marx’s. It is the difference between liberal apologia and revolu- 
tionary historical materialism. Whereas Marx criticised Sue’s lack 
of realism, Vischer thinks that Sue is much too realistic and demands 
that the novel should lead from the depiction of the negative aspects 
of reality to a reconciliatory end. In a manner analogous to Sue, 
these philosophers mystify the real contradictions of society between 
labour and capital, between bourgeoisie and proletariat into problems 
between rich and poor, good and evil. The solution of these contra- 
dictions is then posed from ‘‘outside’’, whether it is the enlightened 
saviour in a novel or the liberal politics of uplift. 

When bourgeois critics occasionally express their surprise 
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over the fact that Marx dealt so extensively with a popular (‘trivial’) 
novel rather than a ‘greater work’, they miss the point. Not only 
was Sue’s novel a best seller, a great success which gave rise to a rash 
of imitations, but it must be seen in the context of the wide 
prevalence of liberal romantic anti-capitalist ideological illusions. 
In 1846, Moses Hess’s journal Gesellschaftsspiegel (Mirror of Society) 
promised its readers a wealth of facts, statistics, descriptions 
regarding the actual miserable conditions of the working classes to 
counter the prevailing ‘‘cowardly idealising sentimentality’’ and noted 
that there was a rash of stories and tales ostensibly about contempo- 
rary social conditions which in fact were only concerned with 
titillating for ashort while the ‘‘numbed nerves" of the readers. 
** Life itself offered more painful and tragic situations than could be 
thought out in the heads of a hundred fabricators of a literature of 
murder and mysteries’’. The reference is obviously to Sue and the 
Sue vogue. 

The above insistence on empirical data is progressive, but as 
sandkuehler shows,’ Hess could not reach the level of analysis Engels 
had already given an example of in his The Condition of the Working 
Class in England (1845). There Engels had not only looked at facts but 
also established the interconnections between the elements of the 
situation be was analysing (housing, industrialisation, interests of 
capital eic) and described the working class in movement, the 
contradiction between proletariat and bourgeoisie, and also pointed 
out how necessary it was for German socialists who had reached 
their political position via a critique of Hegel and Hegelianism to 
acquaint themselves with the factual situation of the working class. 

To develop a scientific understanding one had to go beyond the 
empirical. As Marx was to formulate later in Capital, science would 
be superfluous if the appearance and the essence of things coincided. 
Marx's and Engels's criticism of liberal illusions in literature locates 
in “realism” a principle which has a corresponding status for literary 
or artistic production. 

But realism in literature, Engels worte to Minna Kautsky, ‘‘shatters 
the optimism of the bourgeois world, causes doubt about the eternal 
validity of the existing order....’’ In his letter to Miss Harkness,Engels 
pointed out that in her novel *' the working class figures as a passive 
mass, unable to help itself and not even making any attempt at striv- 
ing to help itself. All attempts to drag it out of its torpid misery 
come from without, from above.’’ Just as Marx had noted that for a 
brief moment in his description of Fleur de Marie, Sue had risen 
above his class ideology, Engels too emphasised the triumph of realism 
that is possible as in the case of Balzac where in spite of his subjective 
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class position he was able to present an objectively correct portrayal 
of social relations.® 

Lukacs's great contribution to Marxist aesthetics lies in 
elaborating on Engels’s and Marx's insights into the victory or triumph 
ofrealism and showing that there was no necessary identity between 
the subjective convictions of a writer and the results of his literary 
production and analysing the methods through which realism had 
triumphed in the European literature of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. His limitations lay in generalising from the 
results of nineteenth century realism novels and prescribing them for 
conscious literary production under changed conditions of class 
struggle in the anti-fascist period in the twentieth century. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Trevor Linc, KARL MARX AND RELIGION IN EUROPE AND 
INDIA, The Macmillan Press Ltd, London and Basingstoke, 1980, 
pp vii + 168. 


TREVOR LING, who teaches comparative religion at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester has written a short, readable book on Marx 
and Religion. Why he has done so, however, does not emerge quite 
clearly right through the book. What is a religion? Ling does 
not quite handle this question except towards the end of the book 
(see particularly pp 154-155) and there too he plays with descriptions 
of religion in such a manner that any movement based on systematic 
thinking can be described as religion. He has three paragraphs (or 
more) describing Islam without, of course, using the word ‘‘Islam’’. 
He then poses the question whether the movement meeting the 
description would qualify for the title religion. If you answer in the 
negative prompt comes Ling's retort: ‘“There you are; what was 
described above was Islam. And don't you correct yourself! For if 
youdid you will have to concede that Marxism is religion too 
because that was the description of classical German Marxism as 
well." 

This kind of jugglery with words is not limited to religion. A 
whole chapter goes into exploring the commonalities between Hippie 
culture, Krishna Consciousness, Counter-culture and Marxism. 
Marxism is thus everything. Marxism is religion according to Karl 
Popper and Adam B Ulam who are rather innocently described as 
*non-marxist" thinkers. These ‘‘non-marxist’’ thinkers make a firm 
declamatory statement saying that Marxism is a religion and that is 
enough. A point asserted is a point made! 

But these are not the only problems with this book. Marx 
wrote some pieces on ‘Indian religion’ in the nineteenth century. Now 
after a century and a half it is possible to say that most of what he 
said was perhaps not based on full knowledge ofindia's history of 
religion. In fact Kosambi said this is 1956 and Ling quotes him (p 75). 
The question is not whether what he wrote was right or wrong. 
Precisely because Marxism is not a religion it is possible for a 
Marxist like Kosambi to question the validity of what Marx had to 
say about Indian religion. But then Ling forgets Kosambi when he 
turns to proving Marxism to bea religion. Equally inexplicably he 
describes Max Waber’s analysis of Indian religion as a ‘‘possibly 
Marxist analysis" (p 78). One is at a loss to understand what 
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Prof. Ling has in mind. ‘Marx is many things to many péople. : But 
when he is likened to Prohhet' Mohammed (leave aside the questions 
of which then are the Mecca: and Madina of Marxism) almost “any 
argument can be made. Its logical extension would be to assert ‘that 
Prophet Mohammed,’ Jesus and for that matter Buddha and: the 
authors of the Upanishads were the first dialectcial materialist 
thinkers! pu 
This is pertinent ‘because Ling ‘does ‘touch upon the 
agnosticism of Buddhism. He does not bother to think about- the 
Karma Vipaka theory of Buddhism. This theory, acceptable also tto 
the Theravada Buddhism to which Ling makes’ repeated references, is 
not a materialist view point. The same is true of the way in which 
Buddhism thinks of the doctine of Dukkha(sufferning).For a European 
the division of philosophies into idealist and materialist should -have 
been quite obvious and as such should have given some clues to the 
Marxist view of religion. But Ling would not entertain any such 
problems. His argument would lead him to equate Moksha (the 
salvation), the foundamental doctrine of Indian religions, with the 
revolution. 
It is well- jussi that six out of the nine Darshanas (schools of 
philosophy) are Avaidik in character. The conflict between the Vaidik 
and the Avaidik schools of philosophy has been the central problem of 
Indian philosophy. The ‘‘great tradition"' in India has been that ot 
the Avaidik schools which the Brahman Triumphalism, to borrow Ling’s 
term, suppressed, and did so quite successfully. The Marxist metho- 
dology is more important than what Marx himself did or did not say 
about Indian religion. Any study of Karl Marx and Indian religion 
should have properly concentrated on how this division can be 
explained, when it arose and why it arose and soon. The Brahmans 
were not the rulers but they were the philosophers of the ruling class, 
The other argument, which Ling cites, that there was no ‘“‘great 
tradition’’ in India is erroneous on two counts. Firstly it accepts that 
“the great tradition'' and *'the little tradition” are historically correct 
and scientific categories. Secondly, the argument completely ignores 
the more accurate distinction between the triumphalist tradition and 
the apparently defeated tradition. Those who deny that there has 
been the great tradition in India usually refer to the Hindu and non- 
Hindu traditions refuting the claim that the Hindu tradition has been 
the great tradition. They are wrong not because it is otherwise but 
rather because there has not been the Hindu tradition. The so-called 
Hindu tradition carries within it a history and dynamics of the 
perpetual conflict between the Vaidik and the non-Vaidik traditions. 
If a modern-day secularist made the mistake of ignoring this conflict, 
he would end up accepting that Brahmanical triumphalism was the 
Hindu tradition. It would be a very unhistorical secularism. indeed. 
The Charvaka. Darshana „or the : Lokayata has received some 
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attention particularly since Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya's pioneering 
work on that school. Following him, Ling does say that "'other 
avowedly materialistic philosophies...are undeniably as much 
a part of the Indian heritage as the anti-materialism of the Vedanta’? 
(p 64). But he does not dwell upon what the contradiction between 
these two inheritances means or what kind of clues the ce: metho- 
dology would yield in the matter, 

There are thus large areas of Indian religion and philosophy 
upon which much light needs to be shed and only an application of 
the Marxist methodology can do that. One looks in vain in the 
pages of Ling’s book to find some answers. One gets instead 
commentaries on whether or not Weber’s. method is Marxist and 
whether Marxism is itself a religion. But then what the book should 
discuss is something for the author to decide, Ling might 
say. “ʻI insist on Marxism being discussed as a religion because I am 
a Professor of comparative religion,’’ Professor Ling can argue. That 
would be the end. of the argument; wouldn't it be? 
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Thirty-three years ago, on January 26, 1950, we solemnly 
resolved to declare the sovereignty of the people of India, and 
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Editorial Note | 


ary 


THE RECENT shift in the focus of historical writings on Modern India 
has been both reflected in as well as commented upon in the pages of 
Social Scientist. Recent issues of Social Scientist, for example, have car- 
ried articles on the TISCO workers’ struggles, the struggles of the 
Oudh peasantry etc, which reflect the growing interest among historians 
in a ‘history. of the people’. In a sense, however, this journal’s 
interest in a ‘history of the people’ may be said to pre-date the new 
trend among professional historians. Years ago, Social Scientist 
carried articles on the struggles of the Malabar peasantry as well as 
extracts from P Sundarayya’s monumental study of the Telengana 
people’s struggle, long before the trend towards a ‘history of the 
people’ had acquired vogue in the world of professional historians. 
At the same time, this journal has devoted considerable space to 
critical discussions of important works by professional historians, 
reflecting this new trend. The volume entitled Subaltern Studies I, which 
. isa particular example of this new trend, has been commented upon 
at length in this journal ina review article as well as in a recent 
communication. As an 'expression of our abiding interest in a 
*history of the people' we publish as the lead article in this issue 
Sabyasachi Bhattacharya's presidential address to the Modern India 
section of the [ndian History Congress session held at Kurukshetra 
in 1982. Bhattacharya reviews the diverse inspirations behind the 
turn towards a ‘history of the people’ or ‘history from below’ among 
professional historians, both abroad as well as in India, locates this 
trend in the context of Indian historiography, charts out the terrain 
for future research in this area in general and in labour history in 
t 
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particular, and warns that an authentic history of the people cannot 
emerge if we spurn the study of the history of the elite as well; a 
study of the elite is not necessarily elitist. 

In this centenary year of Marx’s death, we propose to carry in 
Social Scientist a number of articles dealing with various aspects of 
Marx’s analysis. Apart from the Marx Centenary number published 
last month, we shall try.and have at least one article every month 
devoted to a discussion of Marx’s analysis in our coming numbers. 
Kalyan Das Gupta’s piece on Marx and Chernyshevskii is a part of 
this project. While the article introduces to Indian readers the 
writings of Chernysbevskii, the great Russian revolutionary of the 
nineteenth century whom both Marx and Lenin held in the highest 
regard, it is bound to arouse controversy for perhaps overstating the 
impact of Chernyshevskii on Marx's views, and, by implication, on 
the Marxist tradition, particularly insofar as it does not discuss the 
long and sustained controversy that Russian Marxists, notably Lenin, 
waged against the Narodnik position regarding the bypassing of 
capitalism through a direct transition from the mir to’ socialism. 
The link between Marx’s concept of the ‘‘real peoples’ revolution’’ 
which pre-dates his specific concern with Russia, and Lenin’s concept 
of the "revolutionary democratic dictatorship of workers and 
peasants”, a link always emphasised by Lenin, has to be brought 
into any discussion of the evólution of the Marxist view on transition 
to socialism in a backward society. But there is no gainsaying the 
importance of the problematic of the article, and we hope it would 
Stimulate a lively-debate in the pages of this journal. 

Abanti Kundu's paper draws attention to the contrast between 
the urbanisation experience in*the West in the wake of industrial 
revolution, which produced not only a complementary town-country 


relationship but also a hierarchical pattern of towns, and that in the, 


Third World iù general, and in colonial India in particular, which 
créated only a few enclaves in the interests of capital from the 
metropolitan countries. Post-independence development has not 
in any way broken down this enclave nature of the urban: centres 
notwithstanding the vast amounts of public investment that have 
béen pouredinto particular urban agglomerations to develop large- 
Scale industrial] projects. 

In the Notes'séction, while M J K. Thavarj discusses the recent 
Unión budget, Romi Khosla provides an expose of the callousness 


7 aS Well as comicality of government policy towards rural housing. 


And finally, the communication on Gopa Joshi's article on forest 
- policy published in an earlier number raises certain important 
. questions of method, on which we invite further comments from 
- interéstéd readers. 
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SABYASACHI BHATTACH ARYA* 


‘History from Below’ 


I SHALL begin by citing an obscure manifesto of a group of Puerto 
Rican historians in the early 1970’s: ‘‘We face the problem that the 
history presented as ours is only part of our history. ... What of the 
history of the ‘historyless’, the anonymous people who, in their 
collective acts, their work, daily lives, and fellowship, have forged our 
society through the centuries?! About the same time a leader of the 
. *Dares Salaam school of history? voiced a similar dissatisfaction with 
the recejved version of national histories in newly independent African 
countries: ‘‘We would. end with the singularly useless ‘history’, 
celebrating individuals, narrating their biographies and heroic acts 
or, at the most, erccting monuments for valiant tribes. "These would 
leave the large mass of our people out of history, without history.’’? 
In another. Third World country Rodolfo Stavenhagen, in the front 
rank of his profession in Mexico, called for the ‘‘de-elitization’’ of 
social sciences as part of the process of intellectual decolonisation.’ 
And in Europe there developed a strong trend towards what came to 
be known as ‘history from below’, of which perhaps the most out- 
standing practitioner in non-Europcan history is Chesneaux, the 
_ French Sinologist. He points out the quaint tradition of Confucian 
mandarins of referring to common rebels as fei—a negative grammatical 
expression denoting non-persons, a denial of their existence in the 
eyes of history.^ Chesneaux has called this ‘‘occultation’’ which is 
“one of the most widespread practices in the state's system of control 
over the past...entire sections of world history have no other existence 
than what the oppressor permitted us to know of them. ..."' 

Ihave cited just a few representative statements of a point of 
view that has been gaining ground over the last decade. In part it is 
a reaction to the kind of attitude exemplified by that possibly apocry- 
` phal story of the Tsar of Russia who, when told of Pushkin’s plans of 
writing the history of the peasant leader Pugachev, said placidly: 
“Such a man has no history.’’5 In part this has been a reaction, in my 
own field of interest, to a disenchantment with economic history of 
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the kind that developed under the banner, *New Economic History’. 
All the technical sophistication of the Cliometricians—which was, of 
course, useful in the quantification of long-term trends and in the 
organisation and reconstruction of voluminous data—did not yield 
any new approach to history. The ‘New’ economic history, one may 
say, turned out to be a silicon-chip of the same old block. Moreover, 
it tended to push historians towards a **history without people", in Le 
Roy Ladurie's telling phrase.6 Behind the initiative for ‘history from 
below’ there is an effort to bring the people in, to humanise history. 

There is, however, more to it than that. In putting the *history- 
less’, the oppressed, high up on the agenda of historians in the Third 
World countries (from which, Isball argue, we have much more to 
learn, despite the widely shared and justified admiration for the 
Western academic exemplars), an ideological point was being made. 
It is not just a question of enlarging the scope of history. It is not 
merely the addition of a few morc ‘topics’ to the historians’ repertoire. 
Consider, for example, the impact of Frantz Fanon. . Sartre might 
have been over-selling his wares a bit when he wrote, ‘‘Fanon is the 
first since Engels to bring the processes of history into the clear light 
of day.’’? But Fanon’s anguished defence of ‘the oppressed’ of the 
Third World cast a spell on a number of historians, particularly in 
Africa as we shall see later. ‘‘The militant who faces the colonialist 
war machine with the bare minimum of arms realises that while he is 
breaking down colonial oppression he is building up automatically yet 
another system of exploitation. This discovery is unpleasant, bitter 
and sickening: and yet everything seemed to be so simple before: the 
bad people were on one side, and the good on the other." Even if 
one disagreed with Frantz Fanon (eg, his characterisation of the 
working class) his rhetoric created a resonance in the Third World, 
far beyond Algeria. This was not merely because of the ideological 
predilections of some Third World intellectuals in their occasional 
‘political activist? moments. This was also because a major paradigm 
change was onthe way in the wake of political decolonisation, a 
reassessment of the ‘nationalist’ interpretative framework in history 
and other social sciences. 

However, ‘history from below’ reached the shores of this 
country not from a Third World source but, judging by the citations 
and so forth, from England. In that country the practitioners of 
‘history from below’ derived their inspiration from diverse sources, 
but chiefly from a Marxist orientation. Hobsbawm has recently told 
us how a new approach to history developed in the intellectual 
interactions of a group of Marxist historians who first got together 
in 1946 to re-edit the celebrated People’s History of England (1938) by 
A L Morton: ‘‘There is little doubt that the rise of ‘social history’ 
in Britain as a field of study, and especially of ‘history from below’ or 
‘history of the common people’, owes a great deal to the work of the 
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members of the group (eg, Hilton, Hill, Rude, E P Thompson, 
Hobsbawm, Raphael Samuel). . In particular the serious concern with 
plebeian ideology—the theory underlying the action of social move- 
ments—is still largely identified with historians of this provenance, 
for the social history of ideas was always, (thanks largely to Hill) one 
of their main preoccupations.’’9 

To chronicle the development of the ‘history from below’ in 
England will be an irrelevant exercise here. However, we should bear 
in mind the fact that ‘history from below’, or ‘people’s history’ ina 
broader sense, has deep roots going very far back in Europe. Raphael 
Samuel of the History Workshop at Oxford has recently tried to 
construct the genealogical tree of ‘history from below’. ‘‘People’s 
history is a term which might be retrospectively applied to those 
various attempts to write an archive-based ‘history from below’ which 
have played such a large part in the recent revival of English social 
history.... Implicitly or explicitly it is oppositional, an alternative to 
dry as dust scholarship, and history as taught in the schools. But the 
terms of that opposition are necessarily different in different epochs 
and for different modes of work."!9 Thus the idea of ‘people’s 
history! has, Samuel shows, diverse types of proponents. One finds a 
libera! bourgeois like J R Green, author of A Short History of the 
English People (1877), one finds the late nineteenth century practi- 
tioners of ethnohistory of mass culture, one finds late nineteenth 
century East European nationalist historians promoting their people's 
consciousness in the incipient struggle against an alien government, 
one finds the ‘social romantics’ of the late eighteenth century France 
‘discovering the people’ so as to write their history, and one also 
finds Marxists like A L Morton and EP Thompson and members of 
the Annales school. 

Therefore, ‘people’s history’ is neither new nor Left necessarily. 
Likewise, in Indian historiography the term ‘history of the people’ is 
bandied about right, left and centre. Recall, for instance, Sir William 
Hunter’s prefatory statement in his first (1868) historical work, ''My 
business is with the people?'.!! He meant to underline the distinction, 
as he conceived it, between the conventional British Indian histories 
.of his days from the kind of social history he proposed to write. In 
the writings of the nationalist-minded intelligentsia in tbe late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries ‘history of the people’ has a 
slightly different connotation. The aim was not merely the enlarge- 
ment of the scope of history: the opposition that is posited is not the 
one Hunter had in mind but that between the rulers and the ruled. 
Thus, for example, Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay writes of the need 
for the jatiyd itihasa of the Bengali people as distinct from the history 
of the political rulers of Bengal; so does Rabindranath Tagore, except 
that he talks in terms of India as a whole, not just of the Bengali 
people.!? A third connotation is carried by the term people's history’ 
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in more recent times. Thus, for instance, D D Kosambi wanted to 
shift the focus to the ‘‘essential ways of life of the whole people’’ as 
distinct from ‘‘episodic history"! and ‘‘the-succession of outstanding 
megalomaniac names and imposing battles’’; it is not fortuitous that 
Kosambi begins his work with an analysis of the ‘modern ruling 
class'.!? This third sort of usage of ‘history of the people’ is 
evidently different from the first, where social history is posited 
against political-administrative history, and the second usage, where 
history of the nation is posited against the history of the alien state. 
The categories posited in the third usage come closer to the outlook 
of the proponents of 'history from below’ today. It is, however, 
important not to forget that ‘people’s history' means different things 
to different pcople. And it continues to be used in different Senses, as 
much as the term ‘people’ is open to various constructions and may 
well accord with populism of any kind (including dictatorship by a 
charismatic leader who seeks to derivc legitimacy. from ‘the people’, 
circumventing the established political system). 


Some Paradigms of Indian Historiography 


As I have suggested earlier, ‘people’s history’ or ‘history of the 
oppressed’ or ‘history from below’, by whatever name one calls it, is 
not just broadening the scope of history or adding to the topics of 
study. Such an enterprise may lead to the development of a new 
interpretative framework. Let me summarise here the basic point in 
a recently published paper.14 If one takes a long-term view of the 
trends embodied in the works of the historians of modern India one 
begins to see some convergent patterns of thinking in different stages 
of the development of historiography. Without postulating the 
conscious choice of an interpretative framework, one may suggest that 
historical thinking has not been without certain organising principles. 
We can call them paradigms, following Thomas Kuhn, or, simply, 
interpretative frameworks.!5 The outlook that commanded the writing 
of history throughout the second half of the nineteenth century 
was the paradigm of progression towards European civil and political 
society. The guiding hand of the British led India on this path. The 
career of this model begins with a bang in James Mill's History of 
British India (1817) and ends rather tamely in LS S O'Malley's 
Modern India and the West (1941) in the gathering shadows of the 
evening of the Raj. In this model of the ‘pupil’s progress’ the lower 
orders had no role to play in the process, except as distant recipients 
of the benefits of the ‘filtration’ process through the intelligentsia 
that mediated between them and the masters. The intellectual milieu 


that gave birth to this paradigm— Benthamite Utilitarianism, Comtean' 


Positivism, and Social Darwinism—as well as the manifestation of 
this outlook in imperialist historiography are well-known. 
The alternative paradigm that developed in the early twentieth 
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century was the work of the nationalist historians. Insofar as 
this endeavour was part of the ideological struggle to exorcise 
the colonial hold over the Indian mind, to advance the definition of a 
national identity, the new paradigm had a crucial role. At the same 
time some of its implicit assumptions are open to question. Recent 
reassessments of some of the stereotypes of ‘nationalist’ historio- 
graphy and criticisms of the ambivalence of the colonial dependent 
bourgeoisie right from the so-called renaissance are themes which 
are too familiar to require recapitulation.i6 A third paradigm that 
developed in the 1950's was that of ‘modernisation’ of a ‘traditional’ 
society and economy. So far as its economic half is concerned, 
its quick rise and early demise have been discussed very thoroughly 
ina Presidential Address at the Indian History Congress. As for 
the other half, the paradigm of modernisation, usually yoked with 
the concept of ‘Sanskritisation’, has been used extensively by 
sociologists, but not so much in social history. The paradigm had 
the apparent merit of being broad enough to cover the whole range 
of social change from the abolition of the sati to the diffusion of 
technologies. Here were such broad spectrum concepts that *moderni- 
sation’ could virtually be a synonym of ‘change’; and continuities 
could be equally conveniently subsumed under ‘tradition’. "The initial 
fuzziuess of the concepts made their descriptive use facile and their 
explicatory utility dubious. At any rate, the point is that none of 
these paradigms can comfortably accommodate the kind of questions 
that the practitioners of 'history from below’ would raise. For 
example, insofar as ‘nationalist’ historiography was an ideological 
_ effort to define and establish national unity, which was mainly in 
terms of cultural history, the question is whether such continuity and 
unity are products of cultural domination a comfortable one. Or, let 
us say, does the assertion of the unity of the people as a whole in the 
freedom stuggle, cutting across class lines, invlove the *occultation' 
of class struggle? These phenomena were not a part of the problematic 
the nationalist historian framed for himself. 

This is why ‘history from below’ means more than just the 
enlargement of the scope of history. It may involve a break with the 
nationalist paradigm. : The point is aptly illustrated in the debate 
between A Cabral and a Tanzanian historian. ‘“‘What commands 
history in colonial condition"?, wrote Cabral, ''is not the class struggle. 
Ido not mean that the class struggte in Guinea stopped completely 
during the colonial period; it continued, but in a muted way. In the 
colonial period it is the state which commands history." In Opposi- 
tion to this it has been said that this would reduce history to **nothing 
but the history of the colonial state’’.18 Further, it may be argued 
that the struggle of the whole people against colonialism is not 
necessarily a struggle for the whole people. One must not **render 
the colonial epoch in the history of the colonial people without, class 
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struggles". This is, of course, an old and familiar issue. But pos- 
sibly ithas not been squarely faced in our analysis of our own 
historiography. 

At this point it may be useful to take a look at the problems and 
prospects of this new kind of history, call it ‘people’s history’, or 
. ‘history from below’, or history of the ‘oppressed’, in our country. In 
such an exercise it is dreadfully easy to get lost in the pursuit of other 
people’s hobby-horses. We are witnessing a great burst of energy in 
many directions—thus Hobsbawm has created research interest in 
social banditry, Stedman Jones and Chevalier in the urban outcastes 
and ‘dangerous classes’, Laslett in the history of the family, pro- 
ponents of women’s movement, in the status of women, Rude in the 
crowd as an actor on the stage of history, and so forth; other older 
research interests in social protest movements, peasant and working 
class organisation, mass mobilisation and consciousness etc are also 
equally addressed to similar questions without owing inspiration from 
exemplars of ‘history from below’.19 

Given such diversities, it is possible to have a meaningful dis- 
cussion only if we delimit discussion to one set of problems. I pro- 
pose to limit myself to one research area in which I am interested, 
the history of the Indian working class. Labour history has been the 
fastest growing field in English economic and social history. Compare 
the scanty literature when R H Tawney wrote (1925) on the labour 
movement with Henry Pelling’s (1963) embarrassment of riches.?° 
According to one bibliography, between 1945 and 1970 alone, about 
four thousand articles and books were published on the British labour 
movements.?! Only a small fraction of it was produced under the 
influence of the 'history from below" school, although in terms of 
approach and method the latter, particularly Thompson and Foster, . 
have had far-reaching influence. When Thompson set out to write the 
history of “‘the losers", seeking ‘‘to rescue the poor stockinger, the 
Luddite cropper, the ‘obsolete’ hand!oom weaver, the ‘Utopian’ 
artisan’? etc from ‘‘the enormous condescension of posterity”? he was 
setting a trend.?? Within fifteen years of the publication of his 
classic study (1963) there came a series of studies (I Prothero, JF C 
Harrison, P Hollis, J H Weiner, R B Rose etc). Rapidly Thompson's 
losers' became grist to the Ph D mill. The pace of output in India 
has been much slower.?? 


Labour History in India 


Till now in our labour history the Trade Union movement has 
been the subject of the largest number of published works.24 But this 
does not mean that much research ground has been broken in the field 
and one may now saunter in to do a bit of gardening. Upon close 
scrutiny many of these books turn oui to be heavily dependent on very 
few published sources and newspapers, leaving unexplored the wealth 
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of governmental archives, private papers of labour and business 
leaders, papers maintained by mill-owners’ and merchants’ chambers, 
law court papers on trial proceedings, working class journals etc. 
Books or documentary collections issued under the sponsorship of 
political parties contain ex-cathedra judgements on issues and per- 
sonalities along predictable lines. Moreover, although some of these 
works purport to cover ‘labour movement’, actually it is a species of 
institutional history disarticulated from the deep structure of its 
socio-economic context. Finally, some of these trade union histories 
also appear to merit Hobsbawm’s criticism of a similar tradition 
in British labour history: ‘‘It tended to identify class and movement, 
movement and organisation or leadership of organisation, thus by- 
passing actual social realities.''?? (Incidentally, the broad lineaments 
of Indian trade union history suggest some interesting similarities 
with that of many colonial or industrially underdeveloped societies. 
Note for instance the lack of development of a trade union leader- 
ship from the ranks of workers in African countries; the low level of 
wage differentiation and absence of a labour aristocracy; the process 
of transition from welfare societies or mutualidades to sociedades de 
resistencia to formal trade unionism in Latin American countries; the 
dominating role of metropolitan trade union, especially the AFL, over 
the Central American and some South American national trade unions 
— called monroismo obrero; even the chronology of shifts under inter- 
national influences in countries like Chile and Brazil in the early stage 
of T U growth till World War I).”° 

The second theme in labour history which has attracted 
attention of scholars is the recruitment and composition of the labour 
force. M D Morris disposed of the theory, associated with Charles 
Myers etc, regarding lack of commitment to industry and shortage of 
labour supply.27 Apart from the study of the Bombay textile labour 
force, we have now well documented studies of the recruitment of 
labour force in Kanpur and Bombay textiles, in the Bengal industries, 
in the Assam tea plantations, in the Tata Steel works and coal mines 
in Bihar, etc.28 Of the more general type of study covering the Indian 
labour market as a whole,?? perhaps the most interesting one develops 
an analytical framework to study labour migration in a ‘dual econo- 
my’. Contrary to the premises of many labour economists in the Third 
World countries and distinct from the Arthur Lewis type models (with 
income’ differentials between the subsistence level in agriculture and 
the wage rate for cooly labour at growth poles as the migration moti- 
vator in a labour surplus agrarian scene), an explanatory scheme is 
developed recognising spatially differentiated subsistence levels, 
resting upon the concept of agricultural involution. The essential 
point, the predominant role of the push factor in determining inland 
and overseas migration, is of course a part of the perennial theory of 
rural-urban migration; but the merit of the scheme lies in its ability 
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to recognise and accommodate geographical and historical specificities 
in the development of labour catchment areas and rhythm patterns of 
migration. 

‘The third type of work in labour history—and this is where 
substantial contributions have been made and are forthcoming—is the 
history of labour movement in a particular industry or region, 
comprehending the structure of the labour force, the economic and 
social existence conditions of labour, and the localised working class 
protest movements in their complex interrelationship with wider 
national political developments.?? Such works have added greatly to 
our knowledge of economic history and have brought it to bear on 
socio-political history. The available detailed studies relate mainly 
to the textile industry of Bombay and Kanpur, the mining and steel 
industry of Bihar, the plantation labour in Assam, the jute mills 
around Calcutta. Such studies complement the economists? efforts 
to construct indices of the workers’ levels of living, wage trends, 
consumption budgets etc which are usually spatially broader in 
. Scale and cover a larger time span.?! Generally these indices suffer 
from three limitations: (a) the wage data exclude the unorganised 
sector and unregistered small factories, (b) these provide no means of 
correction for unemployment, and (c) per capita annual earnings are 
available but not average hourly earnings. Further, regional coverage 
is uneven so that local studies involve cross-checking with other data 
sources. | 


All of labour history is not ‘history from below’—and it cannot- 


be, for it pre-dates that conception. Moreover, some of those 
interested in working class history, to their credit, possess an interest 
arising out of their life experience. With the growth of the 
discipline, however, new questions are arising and problems of 
method are cropping up. 

There remain many areas lying unexplored. One of these 
unmapped areas is the history of the urban poor outside the organised 
sector. [referto the wage workers not employed in the factories 
and large establishments, and irregularly employed elsewere,. chiefly 
in the service sector, transport, shops etc and in the small-scale 
industries and the construction industry. Just below that we have 
the outcast of the city, the so-called lumpen proletariat or, to usea 
Latin American term, the sub-proletariat.5? A large number of them 
populated the slums, the chavwls, bastis, jhopris, that developed 
around the industrial locations, and their history is inseparable from 
that of the factory workers. But we know till now only about the 
latter since the data are more easily accessible, both at the pole of 
the employers and at the other end, the trade unions. As late as the 
1970's a labour survey of an Indian city came up against this problem 
of complete absence of data on the unorganised sector workers which 
constituted, in the city, at least 44 per cent, perhaps 50 per cent, of 
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the labour force.33 Historical data’ are, of course, even more 
scarce. Further, since historians have focussed attention on the 
work-place context rather than the habitation-context we have missed 
out the slum where the worker lived, the sub-proletariat, the street 
gangs. ‘criminal classes? etc as well as the modes of living and 
what Louis Chevalier has called the *'biological bases of social 
history’’>4 of the working class. Very recently some attempts have 
been made. "There is now an excellent study of the social relation- 
ships of a Bombay working class neighbourhood in relation to their 
political activities.35 A study of the housing question in Bombay 
and its bearing on the working class family has just been completed.3$ 
More studies of this kind would help us to reconstruct the social 
world of the worker, including the more disprivileged section of the 
urban poor.?? 

The structure of leadership in the trade union movement (as 
distinct from the careers of leaders) has hardly been studied yet. The 
structure is usually classed under two ‘models’ used by political 
sociologists: the ‘patron-client model’ and the ‘broker model’. This 
does not accommodate the specificities of class organisation and of 
the role of *outsiders'.38 The two studies specifically addressing them- 
selves to the problem, ascribe à leadership role to jobbers inthe textile 
workes’ unions in Bombay in the iriter-war period.?? There seems to be 
little evidence to support this view, especially from the 1920's. The 
Secret police reports definitely suggest **outside influence", **notorious 
leaders of the extremist party”, ie, Tilak’s followers, from 1920.4° 
The term ‘outsider’ became established in the course of the 1920’s. 
The so-called outsiders themselves accepted the nomenclature. Thus 
N M Joshi stoutly defended the leadership of outsiders.*! Outside 
the ‘moderate reformist’ camp, people like SA Dange and K N 
Joglekar also used the term and likewise defended such a situation.4? 
Philip Spratt, in his report to Labour Monthly, noted the predominance 
of **outsiders''.** The Girni Kamgar Union (Red Flag) constitution 
specifically provided that outsiders **who are not workers can become 
Honorary members of the Union’’ and thus become office-bearers.^^ 
In fact, the communists' failure to develop a rank and file leadership 
(except for 1928-29 when Mill Committees were very active) was the 
cause of much criticism within the Comintern.^5 The theoretically 
expected supersession of the ‘‘outsider’’ by rank and file working 
class leaders took a long time to come.^9 This isa generic feature 
of the trade union movement all over India and in many Third World 
countries. It has been noted that in African countries the leadership 
came from either ‘outsiders’ or middle grade employees, clerks etc; 
from such a position some of the *middle-class' trade union leaders 
became  national-level leaders, e g, Sekou Toure in Guinea, Tom 
Mboya in Kenya, Joshua Nkomo in South Rhodesia, et al.47 This was, 
as in India, due to the low level of literacy in the working class, the 
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creation of unions from outside as an extension of political parties, 
and the very rapid pace of development of unions towards the end of 
colonial rule which did not allow .the maturation of an internal 
leadership. | : 
Although the study of *mentalities' should come high up in the 
priorities of social historians today, it is almost untouched in labour 
history. The only aspect that has attracted some researchers is the 
question whether and to what extent ascriptive differences and loyal- 
ties to caste and community come in the way of the formation of 
working class consciousness. A study of the Madras textile workers 
suggests that, in the early stage of unionisation (in 1918-1921) and even 
later, communal loyalties of caste Hindus, untouchables and Muslims 
inhibited the growth of trade union consciousness.^? Another study 
relating to jute mill workers’ ‘community consciousness’ shows that 
upcountry immigrants carrying such a consciousness from their place 
of origin, the presence of wealthy Muslim leaders encouraging 
communal loyalties, and the quality and organisation of life in jute 
mill areas created tensions. This ‘‘on occasion expressed itself through 
Hindu-Muslim riots, through purely Muslim grievances on other 
occasions and...(through) the expression of pan-Islamism’’.49 There 
is also evidence from Kanpur in the early 1930's and Bombay in the 
late 1920's suggesting the strong influence of primordial loyalties on 


the consciousness of the large textile labour force in these cities. A - 


contrary view has been put forward with reference to early twentieth 
century Calcutta and the Coimbatore workers in recent times.5° 
Actually the interaction between the primordial and new class loyal- 
ties is subject to wide regional variation and fluctuations over time 
determined by exogenous factors. The working class in the process 
of being formed cannot cast away older forms of consciousness 
àt'one stroke while new ones are being formed. Here again 
comparison with other underdeveloped countries is likely to be 
illuminating. In the process of induction into the industrial system, 
are the tribal loyalties left behind and is ‘de-tribalisation’ tantamount 
to growth of class consciousness? Gluckman, reflecting on the 
‘anthropological problems arising from the African Industrial Revo- 
lution’ wrote 20 years ago that the ‘de-tribalisation’ of the rural 
tribesmen upon migration to the town is a mere stereotype: ‘‘It is 
possible for men to.dichotomize their actions in separate spheres’’ 
and thus the tribal loyalties were maintained alongside the newer 
ones.?! Moreover, one does not see any unidirectional development 
of a new consciousness triumphing over communal/tribal/caste loyal- 
ties. The latter reassert themselves in conjunctures laden with 
political or economic tension (eg, the recrudescence of communal 
riots during the depression of 1929. in Bombay, Ceylon, Kanpur).5? 
These are oscillations determined by factors outside of the static 
scheme of ‘mentalities’. 
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The history of mentalities can only be as good as one’s sources. 
E P Thompson, the chief exemplar for the modern period, deals with 
the culture of the ‘autodidact’; two-thirds of the English working 
class were able to read and it included **men of considerable intellec- 
tual attainment; there was ‘‘an abundance of educational institutions 
for the working people”; the writings of the literate artisans, journey- 
men, the radical unstamped press, the mutual improvement societies, 
etc provide an immense wealth of sources.53 While two-thirds of that 
Working class could read in the early decades of the 19th century, as 
late as 1964 the proportion that could not read in the Indian industrial - 
working class was about two-thirds, to be exact 62.85 per cent.54 
Given the low level of literacy we have to depend on inferences from 
behaviour pattern, reports on opinions and sentiments (often involving 
a distorting refraction in the medium), on oral testimonies (best when 
exactly recorded as in trial proceedings) etc. In pre-literate societies 
use of oral sources is well established, particularly in African studies, 
but there are obvious limitations.55 Occasionally one may come 
across things of great value. .Forinstance, ina study of pre-industrial 
artisans engaged in smelting iron in middle India, Agaria folk songs 
were found useful.56 The rhetoric of working class leaders, as recorded 
by police stenographers, gives us insights that nothing else can. 
(Listen to the weaver Arjun Atmaram Alve: “When red antimony is 
applied to a stone it becomes God. So long as we subjects honour 
government they have got the prestige." The foreign rulers, the 
Workers must know, look upon Indians as *'the children of co-wife’’.57 
It was fortunate that the Strike Committee at Bombay in 1928 gave 
formal permission to police reporters to take notes at meetings).58 The 
spoken word brings history to life.- It will do so especially if it brings 
"recognition to substantial groups of people who had been ignored’’,59 
people who otherwise would not get a hearing. 

The method of reconstructing from oral tradition common 
people's categories of thought, their images of society, their idea of 
a good life, etc was developed initially in the study of the medieval 
societies. Perhaps these methods are more suited to a stable society, 
where ballads, riddles, proverbs and so on belong together ina tra- 
dition that changes very slowly. The modern historian with a smaller 
time horizon and studying a society undergoing rapid change may not 
find such methods useful.6° But despite this and the inaccurate 
records, the difficulty of dating etc. the little that one gets can be 
useful (eg, the phatkas written by two labourers in Bombay, 
Gangaram and Jayaram Pandu Devag, chronicling the history of the 
General Strike of 1928 on the model of ‘the mighty struggle of 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas’’).6! Products of the working class 
mind have left so few records that we may never directly know, for 
some labouring groups, their idea of ‘fair wages’, or ‘justice’, or 
‘exploitation’ and their basic premises of social or political action.$? 
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The strength of the methods of ‘hishory from below’ lies in 
micro-level in-depth investigation. It is ‘‘a history which is local in 
scale, taking as its subject the region, the township or the parish: in 
the case of the city, the morphology of the individual quarter or 
suburb, or even of the individual home or street’’.°? One hopes that 
this will not cost a loss of perspective, particularly in countries which, 
unlike let us say Britain, are not endowed with a long tradition of 
local history writing, a vast monographic literature laying down the 
broad outlines, and rich loca] archival resources. Unless specifically 
designed to correct that tendency, micro-level research tends to take 
for granted the structure as a whole. This may obscure some of the 
fundamental problems specific to colonial experience, particularly if 
the problematic is derived from the experience of Western capitalist 
countries. For example, the inchoateness of class formation under 
conditions where in the organised sector wage work and capitalist 
relations develop while in the economy as a whole the capitalist mode 
and relations are not sufficiently generalised. In addition, there are 
in the colonial societies sub-class loyalties arising out of primordial 
communal/tribal/caste ties, as well as supra-class loyalties arising out 
of the process of anti-imperialist struggle. Perhaps the outcome is a 
class of “low classness’’, and the boundaries are fuzzy.°* Here again 
the study of colonial social formations elsewhere may have something 
to teach us.65 Marxist Africanists have been puzzling over this for 
along time. Mahmoud Hussein identified an incomplete proletariat 
class in Egypt because they were in an ‘‘obstructed transitional 
stage’’.°6 Issa G Shivji put it more generally: ''It is true that in Africa 
there are no classical types of class divisions", ie, there were "no 
developed classes as in Europe''.97 Mahmood Mamdani could find only 
transitional forms and emphasised that ‘‘class formation is a process'' 
that had not produced a true class.68 These views were more or less 
in line with the position in Arrighi and Saul’s survey in 1973.59 Sand- 
brook (who set out to test Fanon's generalisations about the African 
proletariat) was compelled to conclude that “Fanon was incorrect in 
believing that the proletariat was clearly differentiated from, and out 
of sympathy with, other social straía, such as the peasantry and the 
urban unemployed’’.7° To capture the same ambiguities in the class 
position of the peasant migrating to urban wage work under conditions 
of **underdeveloped class structure", Ali A Mazrui has devised the 


concept of ''trans-class ambivalence’’.”! The latest to join issue is - 


Gavin Kitching with the rather drastic suggestion that Marxists 
should employ, instead of class concepts, Only the ‘‘concept of 
exploitation’? which is ‘‘maintainable under a less restricted range of 
historical conditions” (ie, a more generalisable concept)."? Obviously 
there are many differences between the South Asian and African 
experience, particularly in respect of the length of the industrialisation 
experience, and the empirical research in some of the above works is 
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rather patchy. But the debate is instructive in raising questions 
common to the process of class formation in colonial contexts. 

Unless one chooses to study social groups, including the 
‘exploited’ or the ‘oppressed’, as isolates (which is possible if one 
adopts the conventional ‘stratification’ model of one kind of 
sociology) a set of systemic relations between them is assumed even 
in the simplest historical statements. This is the reason why there is 
a need for an awareness of the ‘incompleteness’ of micro-level studies 
Foster so carefully detects and overcomes in his study of the workers 
of Oldham.73 Perhaps sizing up the. system as a whole is as much 
necessary as the study of the explojted;7* sizing up the ‘elite’ is a 
part of the study of those down below. The study of the elite is not 
necessarily elitist.75 

To sum up, the history of the ‘oppressed’ or *history from 
below’ is not merely the addition of some ‘radical’ topics to the 
historians’ stock in trade. lt may mean a break from the paradigms 
of pre-independence vintage. Its practice demands that we pay more 
attention to new problems of method; some of these I tried to point 
out while reviewing the history of the Indian working class. It is 
vital to be aware of these demands or else we fall out of step with the 
craft of history today. History of the poor should not be just poor 
history. As a student in this area I also realise, like others in the 
field, the extent of unmapped territory. This does not mean that we 
await the accumulation of a large enough monographic literature 
laying down the broad outlines of national history before we get down 
to the working man or the peasant or what have you. It means that 
this kind of history is harder to write. I submit that in this enterprise, 
on account of certain homomorphies in 'the colonial and industrially 
underdeveloped societies, comparison of our social and economic 
experience with that of many Third World countries is likely to be 
illuminating. The method and approach which have been directed 
. to the history of metropolitan capitalist countries in the West arenot 
necessarily the most useful in exploring the historical specificities of 
colonial social formations. All this adds up to a rather formidable 
list of tasks to be done. But it may well be worthwhile. History of 
‘the people’, or the history of ‘the oppressed’, or ‘history from below’ 
—by whatever name one calls it—promises to offer a new perspective 
on our past. 


l- Angel Quientero Rivera, Workers’ Struggle in Puerto Rico: a documentary study, 
New York, 1976, pp 6-7. This isa publication of a group of radical historians 
and social scientists called Centro de Estudios de la Realidad Puertoriqueno, 

2 issa G Shivji, Class Struggle in Tanzania, New York, 1976, p 55. 

Rodolfo Stavenhagen, Between underdevelopment and revolution: a Latin American 

perspective, Delhi, 1981, pp 184-186. 

4 Jean Chesneaux, Pasts and Futures, London, 1978, p 19. 

5 Peter Burke, ‘‘People’s history and total history", in Raphael Samuel (ed.), 
People's history and Socialist theory, London, 1981, p 4. 
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Marx, Chernyshevskii and the Theory of 
Historical Expediency in Social Transformation 


THE PURPOSE of this paper is to trace the roots of what I call 
‘the Theory of Historical Expediency’ as a framework for social 
transformation from one mode of production to another. As we know, 
Marx in the last decade of his life was making serious efforts to 
understand the problematics of this transformation in erstwhile back- 
ward countries, or rather in countries outside developed Western 
Europe. The crucial question at this stage in his mind was: would 
these countries have to traverse a necessitarian path towards the final 
goal of socialism as part of the process of an inexorable law? Or was 
there a possibility and even, perhaps, necessity of ‘bypassing 
capitalism’ asa strategy of transformation? In this endeavour he 
leaned considerably on the ideas of N G Chernyshevskii (1828-1889). 

The revolutionary transformations that have taken place in 
various parts of the present-day world could be designated as the 
translation of ‘the Theory of Historical Expediency’ rather than of 
‘Historical Inevitability’ into reality, although there are certain 
overlapping areas of action between these two. A theory of trans- 
formation must have its political economy, which takes account of 
the logical necessity of ‘expediency’ as an important component. It is 
the view of this author that Chernyshevskii provided this political 
economy as part of his general theory of development, which provided 
the first impetus to Marx for a rethinking of his own views. Of course, 
the nature of the development of capitalism with its signs of relative 
stability in Western Europe was also a pointer to the need for a 
careful re-examination of his thesis of ‘historical inevitability’ and 
for an attempt to identify the domain of its applicability. In spite 
of the recognition of the necessity of deriving a new theory, Marx 
could not complete his formulation owing to various factors including 
compelling reasons of personal ill-health. In the first part of the 
paper a brief exposition of Chernyshevskii’s theory of ‘bypassing 
capitalism’ has been attempted. While doing so, its dialectical 
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foundation has been highlighted without which the significance of 
his theory cannot be properly appreciated. It may however be men- 
tioned that this constitutes a part, albeit a very small part, of his 
political economy which runs into nearly two thousand printed pages 
in his Sochinenie (collected works). 

In the second part an attempt has been made to develop a thesis 
of historical expediency on the basis of Marx’s own formulation in 
which Chernyshevskii’s ideas figure prominently. For this purpose, 
Marx’s observations in his corréspondence and elsewhere have been 
examined. Finally, the implication of the theory under discussion 
has been hinted at as a brief concluding remark. 


Chernyshevskii and the Russian Mir 


The political economy of Chernyshevskii emerged as an 
intellectual response to the concrete socio-economic conditions in 
Russia in the middle of the nineteenth century on the one hand, and 
to the dominant ideology of bourgeois political economy which kept 
the interest of the ‘concrete’ man on the sideline and championed the 
cause of the prosperity of ‘nation’, an abstract concept, on the other. 
The contradiction between ‘natsia’ (nation) and ‘narod’ (people) was 
the starting point of his political economy.' 

The main tenets of the doctrine enunciated by Chernyshevskii 
Were: 
(1) If there were different'variants of a model of economic 
development in Russia, the one which ensured more ‘national well- 
being’ or ‘well-being of the people’ and ‘equality’ was to be accepted 
in preference to others even if implementation of the latter might 
guarantee more prosperity or development of the ‘nation’ in the sense 
of classical political economy. The conceptual error in the outlook 
of the latter lay in treating men as abstract, i e, non-real, entities. 

(2) In the development of institutions and economic forms in 
society there are distinct phases, each following the other in a regular 
. and logical pattern. It does not however necessarily follow that in 
. every country these have to traverse a necessitarian path to reach a 
later stage of development. There are logical moments (/ogicheskie 
. momenty) of a decisive character in the general process of development 
but a society could bypass (minovat) a particular logical moment if 
the circumstances were favourable: 

(3) In Russia, in spite of its primitive character in terms of 
technology and methods of production, a positive feature was the 
existence of the village commune (‘obshchina’), or ‘mir’, an economic 
organisation based on equalitarian principles. Therefore, the 
necessary condition for bypassing capitalism was present to avoid 
substitution of exploitation by the ‘dvorianstvo’ (the class of landlords) 
by that of the capitalist class. The sufficient condition, however, 
was the capacity of the commune to undergo a transformation without 
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losing its cssential character, for fulfilling the historic task. 

In this theory of economic development the commune (obshchi- 
na) occupies an important position. The pattern of corporate 
ownership of land and its redistribution on strict egalitarian principle 
among the members of the commune prompted many Russian social 
, philosophers to believe that the country could avoid an exploitative 
mode of production that was prevalent in Western Europe, if she 
could build her economy on an improved form of cammunal organisa- 
tion. Whereas most of these thinkers were vague, indefinite and 
romantic in their dreams of a future socialist order in Russia, Cherny- 
shevskii presented a general theory of development and provided its 
political economy. The starting point of this theory is the dialectical 
principle of change of society; but as Rosenthal has correctly pointed 
out, although his theory of change was based on Hegelian schema of 
triadic movement, unlike the great German idealist philosopher, 
Chernyshevskii shifted his attention from ‘‘the logic of movement of 
ideas to that of movement of things’’.’ 

A further elaboration of this comment is necessary. According 
ío Chernyshevskii, contradiction and struggle between content and 
form are the most powerful causes of development and change in 
society as well as in nature. By ‘content’ he implied the aggregative 
effect of the interplay of forces within a given structure of society or 
nature. The structure in such cases is the ‘form’ in Chernyshevskii's 
language. Whena change takes place in the content it comes into 
conflict with the form of the hitherto unchanged content. Due to this 
change, it becomes ‘aggravated’ and as a result of this 'aggravation' 
or ‘intensification’, the form associated with such a content becomes 
incapable of holding it within its limits. Consequently, the old form 
is discarded and a new one takes its place. So, development is an 
endless process of abandonment of old and birth of new forms until 
the highest form is reached.? This is Chernyshevskii's universal law of 
progress of society and nature. Moreover, Chernyshevskii wants to 
argue that the principle of change enunciated by Hegel, through the 
developmental triad of affirmation, negation and negation of negation 
leads to a form which resembles the first in form but at a higher level 
of content. ''The end of the development is a return to its beginning" 
was his restatement of this law.? 

Through this abstract method of reasoning it was argued that 
development essentially involves not simply a quantitative but a 
qualitative change as well. Chernyshevskii spoke of distinct social 
periods each arising as the result of a struggle between content and 
form, each of these periods being characterised by him as qualita- 
tively different from the previous phase. His main purpose in arguing 
intbis manner was to refute the opinion prevalent in his time that 
private ownership of the means of production was the most developed 
form of property relatious that had ever existed and that communal 
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ownership was a misfit in the society of his time. On this question, 
Chernyshevskii contended that the private form of ownership did not, 
in form, resemble the first type of property relation which was 
communal; hence it could not be the most developed form. On the 
other, the existing communes in Russia had the same form as those of 
the first stage of civilisation. The conclusion was therefore obvious. 

While applying these general dialectical principles in social 
evolution, Chernyshevskii came out with his brilliant concept of 
‘logical moments’ in development. According to him, in a develop- 
ment of any phenomenon in society and elsewhere the process passes 
through certain ‘logical’ or ‘decisive’ moments from the initial to the 
most mature state. 

Proceeding with this scheme, Chernyshevskii analyses the 
different stages of development of economic forms in history. In this 
the ‘logical’ or the ‘decisive’ moments were: (a) primitive economic 
Orgamisation (the beginning of development) based on communal 
owership of land. At this stage, little outlay of capital on land was 
possible since people led mainly a nomadic life. Those engaged in 
agriculture had only one means of production—their own labour. As a 
result, cooperation became absolutely essential and communal form 
of ownership helped to strengthen this cooperation; (b) the second 
stage (intensification of development): agriculture needed an outlay 
of a sufficient amount of capital and labout on land.. Improvements 
were effected on Jand by capital investments and those who could. 
afford to do it became the owners of land. Thus private property in 
land became the rule; (c) the third stage: the emergence and 
consolidation of speculation (Chernyshevskii evidently had in mind 
the capitalist form of production) due to increasing trading and 
industrial activities. Speculation did not remain confined to industry 
alone; it entered into the agricultural sector as well. Asa result, 
large farming became the order of the day replacing small-scale 
cultivation, because, the small private ownership of land in itself 
ceased to be a means to compensate for the necessary outlay of 
capital for improvement of land. “At the same time", Chernyshevkii 
adds, “the cultivation on land demands an amount of capital that far 
exceeds the means of the great majority of the peasants; agricultural 
economy is ona scale that far exceeds the capacity of individual 
families...; on account of its size it excludes (under private owner- 
ship) the great majority of agriculturists from any advantage which 
could be derived from .farming and turned this majority into hired 
workers.’’* But the only means by which this great majority can have 
a share in the reward offered by the land as a result of improvement 
done on it by labour is communal ownership. The next decisive 
moment therefore has to be such a form of ownership. 

In spite of the desirability of communal ownership, however, 
it was not the only form that existed in Rsssia, in his time. At the 
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same time,- capitalism in land or in industry had not penetrated so 
deeply in Russia in this period as in some Western European 
countries. According to the dialectical theory of development, 
Russia was obliged to pass through the stage of capitalist develop- 
ment (a ‘logical’ moment) and only in the, case of too much 
‘aggravation’ in thé ‘content’ of this stage would a new form arise. 
Consequently, in spite of the virtues of communal ownefship, Russia 
normally would have to accept Capitalism as a system and pass through 
all its phases before reaching the stage of universal communal owner- 
ship. Hence arises the importance of the doctrine of ‘bypassing the 
intermediate logical or decisive moment’ (capitalism). Chernyshevskii 
contended that although it is true that in any process of development 
the mature stage is reached after the necessary 'logical' moments, 
in certain situations however, any of the intermediate moments could 
be bypassed for reaching the next stage. With the help of the 
concept Chernyshevekii wanted to show that it was not necessary for 
Russia to go throügh the painful stage of capitalist development. 
She could enter straight away into a phase of socialist economy from 
the existing economic structure as the seeds of a socialist structure of 
production were lying dormant in the very structure of the 
commune.9 

Yet Chernyshevskii was not unaware that his theory was liable 
to criticism, and he anticipated it: If Russia bypassed capitalism 
and relied on the commune to build her new economy, would she not, 
by the same token, bypass the technological and scientific develop- 
ments associated with the growth of capitalism? He admitted that 
the cómmune as it existed in Russia was at a much lower level of 
economic development than economic organisations in Western 
Europe under capitalism. Then to prove the legitimacy of his basic 
contention he illustrated the experience of European settlers in New 
Zealand. When people emigrated to New Zealand, it was an 
uncultivated and almost uninhabited land. So the settlers had to 
start their lives from the very beginning. While doing so, they did 
not have to go through all the stages of human civilisation to reach 
the standard of social and economic development of the time." In 
fact, they reached the level of development of an advanced -nation in 
the quickest possible time because thé society there could bypass 
the intermediate logical moment. This was possible by utilising 
the knowledge and achievements of economically advanced countries. 

Chernyshevskii thought optimistically that the situation would 
be the same in Russia because there was a definite pattern of 
development of backward countries which he generalised as follows: 
(a) When a certain society or nation reaches a high level of develop- 
ment, another society or nation will take a comparatively shorter 
period of time to reach the stage. (England took 1500-years to reach 
that stage of civilisation which existed in the nineteenth century, 
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whereas New Zealanders took a much shorter period). (b) This 
acceleration in the process of development became possible because 
of contact between the advanced and the backward countries. Also, 
this contact becomes instrumental in developing certain factors of 
economic advancement for the backward country which otherwise 
would have taken a long time or would not have been possible at all. 
(c) Because of a rapid pace of development, some of the intermediate 
logical moments are bypassed making those moments only potential 
but not actual.® 

Two extremely important conclusions could be drawn from 
this theory of change. First, Chernyshevskii was able to contest 
successfully the idea that development of an economy necessarily 
means development of capitalism. Many scholars in the past and 
even at present have been confused because of their inability to 
understand that progress and development in the economic sphere 
could take place even when capitalism did not develop in a country 
but gave way to a non-capitalist mode of production; of course, asa 
result of purposive human action. Secondly, the emphasis laid by 
Chernyshevskii on contact between the newly emergent and the 
established economies as the sufficient condition for a successful transfor- 
mation is of crucial importance. 

: Chernyshevskii's theory of bypassing ‘logical moments’ arose 
more out of his analysis of capitalism as it had developed in the 
Western countries, because for all intents and purposes this mode was 
yet to emerge as a powerful force in Russia in his time. But he wanted 
to avoid such a prospect lest the ‘torment’ of the people be repeated 
_an Russia. That is why he advocated the maximisation of individual 
gains based onthe principle of communal ownership and equal 
distribution although the total value created in such an ownership, 
by his own admission, could be less than that in private ownership.? 

The fear of capitalism endemic among the nineteenth century 
Russian intelligentsia does not in itself explain Chernyshevskii's 
advocacy of communal ownership and he cannot be criticised for lack 
of awareness of the different stages in social transformation. He 
found in the commune.the essential ingredients for building up a 
healthy economy in Russia which would guarantee maximum well-being 
to its people. But there was a corollary reason for the need to bypass 
capitalism in Russia. Chernyshevskii believed that the growth of 
capitalism as a way to a socialist society was in fact redundant there. 
It could only delay the establishment of a socialist economy because 
it would serve to impoverish, to ‘proletarianise’ Russian society. He 
held the view that immiseration frustrates the advent of socialism in 
the face of an existing and viable economic organisation. 


Marx and the Question of Transition 
The theory of ‘bypassing capitalism’ or ‘a non-capitalist path 
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) 
of development’ with all its implications entered into Marx’s vision 
late in his life.1° It will not be simplistic to assume that his interest 
in Chernyshevskii. created to a considerable extent an interest in the 
theory of historical expediency. The subject matter of this section 
is to trace this process in brief. B 

It is common knowledge that from his exhaustive analysis of : 
the ‘laws of motion of capitalist society’ Marx did not harbour any 
doubt about the transient nature of this mode of production. His 
entire study of capitalism is replete with careful observations of the 
objective necessity of a replacement of this social order. He was 
convinced that crisis, depression, the tendency of the falling rate of 
profit, the industrial reserve army and finally the revolutionary class 
consciousness of the proletariat would hasten the momento mori of 
capitalism and would give birth to a socialist order. The conviction 
is best exemplified by the oft-quoted conclusion of Marx: “Along with 
the constantly diminishing number of the magnates of capital, who 
usurp and monopolise all advantages of this process of transformation, 
grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, exploita- 
tion; but with these too grows the revolt of the working class, a class 
always increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, organized by 
the very mechanism of the process of capitalist production itself. The 
monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon the mode of production, 
which has sprung up and flourished along with, and underit. Centra- 
lization of the means of production and socialization of labour at last 
reach a point where they become incompatible with their capitalist 
integument. Thus integument is burst asunder. The knell of capita- 
list private property sounds. The expropriators are expropriated,’’*? 

Some of the critics of: Marx have brought the charge that he 
derived an ‘eschatology’ and provided an apocalyptic vision of the 
‘death’? of capitalism. There is however a significant difference 
between eschatology and prediction based on scientific analysis. Even 
Marx’s reliance on the dialectical method of Hegel as a starting point 
of the construction of his materialist premise (of course, dialectics 
standing properly on its feet), which he himself admitted by saying that 
the ‘rational kernel’ of Hegelian dialectics was useful to him, has 
been challenged. 

This challenge does not hold good in the light of the following 
clear pronouncement of Marx: ‘‘The capitalist mode of appropriation, 
the result of the capitalist mode of production, produces capitalist 
private property. This is the first negation of individual private 
property, as founded on the labour of proprietor. But capitalist 
production begets, with the inexorability of a law of nature, its own 
negation. It is the negation of negation.’’!? 

This author does not want to enter into the debate concerning 
what constitutes Marx’s dialectical method. It is unfortunate that 
even some well-known scholars are somewhat reluctant to take Marx 
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at his words regarding his qualified reliance on Hegelian method of 

understanding social movenient as moving ensemble of important 
moments. Also, without the dialectical dichotomy between appearance 
and reality and bétween the phenomenal level and the substructure 
(which is necessary, as Marx explained in his Capital, to fathom thé 
existential character of 4 mode of production), capitalism would have 
to be viewed, frorn the very beginning, as a system of social harmony. 
Therefore the attempts by many scholars to isolate ‘forcibly? Marx 
from Hegelian influence, in the opinion of this author, has not contti- 
buted to a better understanding of thé Marxian méthod. Rather, it 
has generated some sort of an obséurantist version of it as fatas 
political economy is concerned. 

There is an argument, which could be accepted as considerably 
valid, that Marx’s effort to discover the economic laws of capitalism 
or of other modes of production in the past, for that matter, was the 
result of his conviction in the possibility of a scientific view of sóciety. 
In this he was greatly influenced by the spirit of the ‘enlightenment’, 
at least by one aspect of it. He never bélieved, however, in the dictum 
that "it is thé idea that rules the world". His materialist premise 
Started, on the other hand, from the postulate that a careful analysis 
of a given objective condition leads to a scientific understanding of 
thé problematics of change. This was also tlie position of the classi- 
cal political economists before liis time, such as Smith and Ricardo. 
Where Marx différed from his predecessors is on his treatment of the 
‘given’. As one author has aptly pointed out, **Marx simply could 
not accept the Enlightenment presupposition—which was that of the 
British economists—that any factual situation is a ‘given’ in nature. 
What is 'given' has been produced and the task is to understand its 
production.''!? à | 

Marx characterised some of the post-Ricardian classical econo- 
mists like Say, Bastiat, Senior, etc, as **vulgàr"" because he was con- 
vinced that these economists were bliad to the character of the ‘given’ 
and also to its future potential. "They were rather believers in the 
eternality ofthe present and not of transformation, as their ideas 
were devoid of scientificity. Interestingly, Chernyshevskii came to 
the same conclusion about these economists independently. In his 
writings he made numerous references to these personalities as 
‘economists of the backward schóol". The reason obviously was the 
saine. | ) 

Marx made a distinction, and a valid oné, between the nature 
of the ‘given’ in society and in the physical world. His discovery of 
‘the inexorable law of history’ has to be understood in. this sense and 
not as an element of a paradigm of blind determinism. Therefore a 
scientific theory of history is an attempt not only at discovering the 
Objective laws of history but also at elucidating the nature of human 
action that brought particular development in particular phases of 
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history. When Marx completed this task he also arrived at the gene- 
ral theory of development of society and history, and his thesis of 
‘historical inevitability’ has to be regarded as the important conclu- 
sion he drew from this theory of development. But. ‘inevitability’ in 
Marx’s view was not something mechanical; rather the crucial factor 
of purposive human action was the key to transforming the ‘relatively 
uncertain’ to the ‘inevitable’. 

In spite of his scientific prediction Marx did not, in the most 
active period in his life, see the signs of this inevitable outcome in the 
developed capitalist part of the world. There were appalling condi- 
tions of work, immiserisation, signs of crisis due to over-accumulation 
or under-consumption, strong working class movements; but even with 
allthese raising their heads, the counteracting influences were also 
becoming powerful. The ceaseless and bitter struggle of the working 
class did not lead to an insurrection in England where capitalism had 
developed most and the polarisation of forces was most evident. 
Rather an important stabilising condition like the normal working 
day was accepted and implemented in that country and later elsewhere. 
One might recall a significant statement of Marx in this regard: ‘The 
normal working day is the result of centuries of struggle of the work- 
ing class."' 

When the ‘Paris Commune’ took place in 1871, Marx was 
jubilant and was also uneasy; jubilant because here was a life and 
death struggle of the working class for their emancipation true to the 
dictates of history, and uneasy because within a short span of time he 
could foresee where the struggle was heading. The Commune was 
defeated but the necessity of struggle did not end. Marx said, ‘‘Work- 
ing men’s Paris, with its Commune, will be forever celebrated as the 
glorious harbinger of a new society. Its martyrs are enshrined in the 
great heart of the working class. Its exterminators’ history has been 
, already nailed to that eternal pillory from which all the prayers of 
their priests will not avail to redeem them.’’!4 

The period that followed after this in Marx's life is again one 
of an endeavour to understand the course of revolutionary struggle in 
Europe. Marx the revolutionary was trying to discover the existing 
and the potential forces in Europe which could take society to the 
desired and the scientifically ‘ordained’ goal. At this juncture he 
became exceedingly interested in the writings of outstanding Russian 
social thinkers of the 19th century of whom Chernyshevskii occupied 
the most prominent place. While doing so it became evident to him 
that the issue of social transformation could be conceptualised with- 
out taking recourse to a paradigm with the necessitarian path to 
transformation as its main component. 

Also he was interested in studying the social and economic 
conditions of the pre-Reform days in Russia and along with it the 
political economy of N G Chernyshevskii. In 1873 he made the 
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following observation on Chernyshevskii’s treatment of John Stuart 
Mill: “The continental revolution of 1848-49 also had its reaction in 
England. Men who still claimed some scientific standing and aspired 
to be something more than pure sophists and sycophants of the ruling 
classes, tried to harmonize the Political Economy of capital with the 
claims, no longer to be ignored, of the proletariat. Hence a shallow 
syncretism of which John Stuart Mill is the best representative. It is 
a declaration of bankrupcy by bourgeois economy, an event on which 
the great Russian scholar and critic N. Tschernyschewsky has thrown 
the light of a master mind." '!5 

As has been pointed out, an exhaustive study of capitalism as 
an important part of historical materialist doctrine by Marx led to 
the discovery of its transient nature. J S Mill, on the other hand, did 
not find any such possibility in capitalism; rather only a necessity of 
correcting its unfair distribution was felt by him.  Chernyshevskii 
was extremely critical of this position of Mill in his Ocherki iz politi- 
cheskoi ekonomii po Miliu. (Outline of Political Economy, according 
to Mill.) 

Marx was also quite emphatic about Mill's confusion in this 
regard: ‘‘How absurd it is therefore for John Stuart Mill and others 
to conceive bourgeois forms of production as absolute, but the bour- 
geois forms of distribution as historically relative, hence transitory. ... 
The fact that bourgeois production is compelled by its own immanent 
laws, on the one hand, to develop the productive forces as if produc- 
tion did not take place on a narrow restricted social foundation, 
while on the other hand, it can develop these forces only within these 
narrow limits, is the deepest and most hidden cause of crisis, of the 
crying contradictions within which bourgeois production is carried on 
and which, even ata cursory glance, reveal it as only a transitional, 
historical form.’’!§ 

A serious study of Chernyshevskii's writings, especially his 
theory of bypassing ‘‘intermediate logical moments’’ with obshchina 
and mir as the vehicles of this transition, brought a number of ques- 
tions to Marx's mind, the most important at this stage being: wasa 
non-capitalist path of development possible in Russia? The commune 
appeared to him to be a viable organisation for effecting a transforma- 
tion of Russian society from almost a pre-capitalist form to a socia- 
list phase, bypassing the developed capitalist form. As Engels has 
pointed out, the main consideration was whether with the develop- 
ment of capitalism in the West and alongside its contradiction, the 
necessity and possibility of its resolution in terms of socialisation of 
property could be taken as tbe starting point of a socialist transfor- 
mation of Russia on the foundation of communal land ownership. Or, 
did Russia have the potentiality of bringing in a socialist form of 
production without first destroying the commune and entering into a 
capitalist phase?!7 
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Marx was quite clear and emphatic in opting for the latter in 
his letter to the Russian journal Otechestvenniye Zapiski in 1877. 
It may be mentioned that Marx was giving a rejoinder to N K 
Mikhailovsky, a Populist of the 1870s, in connection with the latter’s 
sarcastic remarks about Chernyshevskii relating to the efficacy of the 
latter’s theory of social transformation and Marx’s praise for him. 

A point has to be made in this connection. A modern scholar 
on Marx has expressed total confusion when he said, ‘‘Marx feels 
that if the mir existed only in the ‘book of Haxthausen' then it is 
defunct and no romantic idealisation will help.’’4® For reasons best 
known to the author he simply stopped at this and did not come to 
Marx’s evaluation of the whole question. . 

This statement refers to Marx’s criticism of Alexander Herzen 
for his irrational and romantic idealisation of the commune as he 
understood it from Haxthausen’s Studien ‘uber die innern Zustande, 
das Volksleben und insbesondere die landlichen Einrichtungen Russlands 
(Studies of the Domestic Conditions, the Life of the People and 
Especially the Rural Institutions in Russia). On the other hand, 
speaking of Chernyshevskii as a great Russian scholar and critic, 
Marx says, ‘‘In his remarkable articles this writer has dealt with the 
question whether, as her liberal economists maintain, Russia must 
begin by destroying the village commune in order to pass to the capi- 
talist regime, or whether, on the contrary, she can without experiencing 
the tortures of this.regime appropriate all its fruits by developing the 
historical conditions specifically her own. He pronounces in favour 
of this latter solution.'':? 

In the first German edition of Capital, Marx took up this issue 
and made a brief and rather sarcastic observation about Herzen. 
Marx said that when with the development of capitalism, competition 
on a grand scale, national debt, taxation and soldiery, elegant methods 
of conduct of war went hand in hand 'Halbrussen und ganzen Moskowiter' 
(a half Russian and a full Moscovite, i e, Herzen) already prophesied 
the rejuvenation of Europe through the infusion of old blood (i e, 
Commune—K D G). Also his (Herzen's) discovery of ‘Russian 
Communism’ was not made in Russia but in the book of Prussian 
minister Haxthausen.2° This was the position in 1867. But the 
struggle went on in Marx's mind for identifying the path he was 
looking for. That is why he remarked that criticism alone could not 
provide a solution to the problem he had in mind, i e, how *'to find a 
path of development ' for the Russian people, for their fatherland, 
different from that which has been taken by west Europe. ...In the 
afterword of the second German edition of ‘Capital’ 7 speak of a 
great Russian thinker and critic (Chernyshevskii) with that respect. 
(Hochachtung) which he deserves.' '?t 

Marx was increasingly becoming convinced that the ‘bypassing 
of capitalism' was a possibility in the Russia of his time, as had been 
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expounded by Chernyshevskii. Marx asserts, “I will come to the 
point straight. In order to be specially qualified for understanding 
the economic development of Russia, I learned Russian and then for 
many years I studied the official and other publications on this subject. 
The conclusion that Ihave come to is this: If Russia continues to 
traverse the path she has taken since 1861 she will lose the finest 
chance that history has ever offered to a people and as a result will 
have to withstand all the disastrous vicissitudes of the capitalist 
system.'??2 

There is an opinion that Marx was not sure, or rather faced a 
dilemma, while discussing the nature of transition to socialism of 
erstwhile backward countries.23 Would these have to follow the 
historical tendency of development leading to mature capitalism so 
that it “begets, with the inexorability of law of Nature, its own 
negation” or would they have a path of their own? The present author 
does not subscribe to this *dilemma thesis'. A scientific presentation 


of a view necessarily includes sometimes qualifying clauses or condi- ° 


tions, which Marx did put forward, but not the slishtest sign of 
vacillation in his stance regarding the role of expediency in the given 
historical situation could be discovered. In the same letter referred 
to above, he emphasised that the development of capitalism in Russia 
in his time was fraught with the consequences of conversion of a large 
mass of peasants into a proletariat. Asa result, Russia would have 
to endure not only the inexorable law of its negation in the unknown 
future but also the inexorable law of its development with all its 
attendant miseries for the common man. In short, Marx was quite 
emphatic that capitalism was not a necessary phase of social develop- 
ment of Russia, and by implication, of a backward country. 

The publication of this view by Marx, as is well known, created 
a controversy among Marzists, especially those who were in Russia. 
The three principal characters in this controversy were Plekhanov, 
Axelrod and Zasulich. The main question in this controversy was 
whether Marx in his pronouncements was leaning appreciably towards 
‘populism’. Was the global development of capitalism and that of 
Western Europe in particular, instrumental in a change of position by 
Marx? Again, was this change of attitude rational, since the populism 
of the 1870's was a mixture of romantic, idealised and irrational 
conceptions about the nature of social transformation? 

It is true that, ‘populism’ in Russia at different stages of the 
nineteenth century did not have the same ideological cohesion. It is 
sometimes argued that Chernyshevskii does not properly belong to 
the school of *populism' and the emergence of this philosophy could 
be traced only. from the late sixties and seventies of the last century, 
much later than his entry into the stage of ideas. 

On this theme a great deal has been written by scholars of 
different persuasions. Even then a number of issues, especially 
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regarding the 'scientificity* of Russian ‘populism’, have yet remained 
undecided. But the uneasiness of Russian Marxists was more due 
to what they believed to be Marx’s rejection of his own paradigm of 
historical inevitability. It is well known that the later ‘populists’ 
considered themselves more or less disciples of Chernyshevskit and 
many, at the same time, of Marx. Marx's own thinking was not 
based on his leaning towards the views of the later populists although 
he had sympathy for them as revealed in correspondence with Lavrov, 
Danielson, etc. The contention of the present author is that he had 
no doubt on, or rather was convinced of, the scientific foundation of 
Chernyshevskii’s world outlook including his paradigm of develop- 
ment. In such a case, Marx’s own original theory could only have an 
application within a limited gcographical area, i e, the developed 
capitalist segment of Western Europe. He was quite explicit about 
it as is universally known today, in his letter to Vera Ivanovna Zasulich. 
The crucial element in his observatton is as follows: 

*In analysing the genesis of capitalist production I say: The 
capitalist system is therefore based on the utmost separation of the 
producer from the means of production. ...The basis of this whole 
development is the expropriation of the agricultural producer. This 
has been accomplished in radical fashion only in England, ...But all 
other countries of Western Europe are going through the same process. 

‘Hence the ‘historical inevitability’ of this process is expressly 
limited to the countries of Western Europe.''?^ 

This conclusion is not a manifestation of adherence to a vague, 
indefinite and romantic brand of socialism. There is nothing to 
indicate that the change that was coming in Marx’s mind was uneven 
or rather inconsistent. It is of course true that both Marx and 
Engels were expecting a European war that would have helped in 
resolving the class contradiction in capitalism through revolution. 
But the foremost consideration in this expectation was a revolution 
in Russia.25 Both were confident that Imperial Russia had the 
greatest potential of revolutionary transformation and that war would 
hasten this possibility. 

Surprisingly very few scholars on Marx have taken notice of 
this stance of Marx and Engels. It was not a formulation born out 
of frustration but rather out of a scientific analysis of the given and 
identification of the immense potential of ‘expediency’ as a driving 
force of history. If we look into Marx’s assessment of the heroism 
of the Russian populists moving in and around the Narodnaya Volya 
group, who were believers in extremism according to many, it would 
be clear that he had utmost faithin such actions because these were 
harbingers of a revolution. In a letter to his daughter Jenny 
Longuet, Marx made some significant observations. First he said 
that the Russian revolutionaries were *'excellent people through and 
through, sans pose melodramatique, simple, practical, heroic. Shouting 
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and deed are inconceivable anti-thesis." Then he added that ‘‘their 
modus operandi is a specific Russian historically inevitable means of 
action and to moralize on it for and against is as useless as to discuss 
the earthquake at Chios’’.?° 

The typical revolutionary for which Marx was full of praise 
was to a great extent the product of inspiration provided by 
Chernyshevskii through his numerous writings and his ‘‘What is to 
be done?" An author has very correctly remarked: 

“With Nicholos Gavrilovich Chernyshevskii, we stand at the 
real source of Bolshevism. ...Chernyshevskii helped to mould the form 
of revolutionary: Marx provided him with the message. But not 
only Lenin was inspired by Chernyshevskii, in the memoirs of revolu- 
tionaries of various political persuasions or even in their depositions 
before the police, one often finds a phrase such as ‘I became a 
revolutionary at the áge of... after reading Chernyshevskii’.’’27 

An important question in Marx’s mind with regard to the 
revolution in Russia was whether it could become successful and be 
instrumental in consolidating the forces of transition to socialism 
er a revolution in the developed West was simultaneously necessary. 
On this a difference of opinion between Marx and Engels could be 
noticed which was later admitted even by Engels himself. Engels 


firmly believed that a revolution in the West was a precondition for. 


revolution in Russia. In his reply to Tkachev in 1875, Engels said, 
‘But this can occur (the Russian revolution—K DG) only in the event 
of the victorious proletarian revolution breaking out in Western 
Europe before the final collapse of the communal property—a revolu- 
tion which will assure to the Russian peasant... the material means 
needful to carry out the revolution in his whole system of agriculture 
which is necessarily bound up with it.’’28 

Marx, on the other hand, was completely convinced of the 
potential for revolution of an undeveloped Russian society. Carr, in 
this connection, has made a very important remark: ** Neither in 1877, 


nor in 1881 did Marx mention the main qualification attached to 


Engels admission of 1875—the hypothesis of victorious proletarian 
revolution in Western Europ."2? In 1894 however, in his afterword to 
his reply to Tkachev, Engels recalled the respective positions of Marx 
and himself. Interestingly, in this he did not mention his firm convic- 
tion of the necessity of a revolution in the West. Rather he raised the 
entire issue in the form of two contrasting hypotheses. In 1882, as is 
well know, in the preface to the Russian edition of the ‘‘Communist 
Manifesto", Marx and Engels made this pointed observation: *'If 
the Russian Revolution becomes the signal for a proletarian revolu- 
tion in the West, so that both complement each other, the present. 
Russian common ownership of land may serve as the starting-point 
for a communist development.’’3° 

It is evident that this prediction of Marx and Engels was rather 
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in the nature of a compromise of two contrasting positions. Signi- 
ficantly the possibility of a revolution in Russia first was clearly 
emphasised by both. 

To put the revolutionary theory and practice of Bolshevism into 
proper perspective, one has to say that Marx provided the general 
theory of revolutionary transformation, Chernyshevskii gave the world 
its historio-specific requirement and showed its possibilities as a 
particular theory of transformation and finally Lenin translated these 
into reality and created a new theory of revolutionary praxis. There- 
fore Marxism in its application whether in Russia and later elsewhere 
has to be understood in this context if creative elements have to be 
identified. It is not an accident that after the November Revolution, 
in the absence of a successful revolution in the West, there was an 
intervention of 14 capitalist powers to crush the first socialist state. 
Only a Herculean effort of the revolutionary masses of Russia could 
thwart this gigantic onslaught. Perhaps a revolution in the West as 
Marx and Engels predicted could have prevented this. 

In the course of time the importance of a particular institution 
like the commune lost its existential significance and it remained 
only a symbol. Thc general theory of historical expediency, if expe- 
rience is any guide, transcended the particularities of a specific histori- 
cal condition that gave rise to this theory. Each country in its 
strategy and tactics of revolution started with the necessity and 
inevitability of expediency as an objective requirement. Herein lies 
the crucial significance of Marx-Chernyshevskii paradigm of social 
transformation of the last seven decades. 
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ABANTI KUNDU* 


Urbanisation in India — A Contrast with 
Western Experience 


MANY attempts have been made to study industrialisation and 
urbanisation, their relationship and interdependence and their role as 
instruments of further development and growth. Unfortunately none 
of these attempts have gone beyond a few highly generalised deduc- 
tions, based mostly on the models developed in the West. The 
Western models of economic growth assign utmost importance to 
economic development as a concomitant phenomenon to the process 
of urbanisation. This assumption has been reflected in many contem- 
porary writings concerning economic growth. For instance, Sjoberg 
says that ‘“‘economic development, it seems clear, demands expansion 
of the urban growth’’.? Berry echoes Sjoberg claiming that ‘‘economic 
advancement is related to urbanization and that increasing specializa- 
tion and continued urban growth go hand in hand’’.® 

Such generalisations could mot be avoided because the 
deductions were based on mere observations of industrial and urban 
phenomena of developed Western countries and not on any detailed 
analysis of the forces at play in different situations and that too 
without considering the factor of time. To differentiate between the 
context of urbanisation in the developed Western countries and that 
of developing countries Berry argued that the former were already 
economically advanced compared to the rest of the world at the time 
of their attaining modern economic growth, while the developing 
countries remain economically worse off than the developed West 
during the present time.^ The process of urbanisation of the Western 
world during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was facilitated 
by freer trade policies, freer opportunities for international move- 
ments of population and lesser political and economic barriers than 
in the world of today. In this context, Berry also pointed out the 
asymmetry of investment and saving patterns between the two worlds.° 

With such fundamental contrasts existing between the economic 
and political itstitutions of the developed West and the developing 
Third World, it is not -ational to equate the experiences of 
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urbanisation of the two worlds. The observations of Catherine 
Bauer are significant in this respect: ‘‘It is sometimes assumed that 
the general principles for urban planning and improvement are 
universal, equally applicable to London and Tokyo, Bombay and San 
Francisco. But this seeming similarity between the metropolitan 
problems of advanced and developing countries can be highly mislead- 
ing. For the dynamics of 20th century urban development in Asia is 
quite different in many respects from that in England or North 
America. Fundamental distinctions in time and place, as well as in 
degree of industrialization, all tend to affect the whole process, 
including the nature'of the problems and the method of attacking 
them.’’6 


Industrial Urbanisation: The Contrast 


The industrial revolution brought forth radical changes in 
economic and social organisations, world power structure as well as 
in the physical forms and the functional characteristics of pre-indus- 
trial cities." All of these built up aspontancous impetus for the. 
process of urbanisation in the West. 

The towns in Middle Ages were ‘guild towns'? based on both 
handicraft. and trading activitics on a small scale where the ‘‘division 
of labour between the individual guilds was as yet very little developed 
and in the guilds themselves, it did not exist at all between the 
individual workers."? The limited intercourse involved weak ties 
between thc individual town and also bctween town and countryside. 
The advent of modern factory technology altered the functional 
characteristics of the medieval towns and enhanced the process of 
urbanisation. Defining the role of modern cotton industry in the 
urban development of Lancashire, Frederick Engles wrote: ‘‘The 
chief centre of this industry is Lancashire, where it originated; it has 
thoroughly revolutionised this country, converting it from an obscure, 
ill-cultivated swamp into a busy, lively region, multiplying its 
population ten-fold in eight years, and causing giant cities such as 
Liverpool and Manchester containing together 700,000 inhabitants, 
and their neighbouring towns, Bolton with 60,000, Rochdale with 
75,000, Oldham with 50,000, Preston with 60,000, Ashton and Staly- 
bridge with 10,000 and a whole list of other manufacturing towns to 
spring up as if by a magic touch.’’!° 

With the emergence of a complex of technological and 
organisational changes, the cities. no longer remained satisfied with 
their previous role and became production centres; the pre-industrial 
cities acquired their pre-eminence primarily as seats of administrative, 
social, cultural, political and religious as well as local cottage-craft- 
cum-trading organisations, but their role as exclusive large-scale 
production centres for the surrounding region was totally insignifi- 
cant.!! Along with the changing functional behaviour of the cities 
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with the modernisation of the production methods, town and country 
relations re-oriented themselves whereby the cities started serving 
their rural hinterlands with marketing and service facilities and 
supplying industrial goods and in turn received the influx of rural 
agricultural products to meet the demands for food and raw materials, 
According to Janet Abu-Lughod, ‘‘industrial urbanity heightened the 
urban-rural contrasts but also allowed the influence of city culture to 
extend into the hinterlands''.?? 

Rapid industrialisation simultaneously ushered in an era of 
‘unprecedented urbanisation in the West. K Popov refers to this 
industrial urbanisation in the context of Japan in the following words: 
*As capitalism advanced, Japan's large towns became hubs of 
economic life as well as political and cultural centres. ... A number of 
new towns arose in places where minerals were mined and mines sunk, 
other industries were springing up, and power stations were being 
built. The newly-built raiwlways required stations: some of these, 
located at highway intersections, grew into large communities." 1? 

The concomitance of industrialisation and urban growth gave 
rise to a hierarchical pattern of towns. And ‘‘by 1890 there were 234 
towns in Japan of which 153 had a population of 10,000 to 20,000, 
sixty between 20,000 and 50,000, thirteen between 50,000 and one lakh 
and eight cities having an even larger population. The hierarchical 
pyramid was almost ideal.'*!^ The industrial urbanisation in Germany 
followed very much the same path. 

The generation of a complementary town-country functional 
relationship, of a process of urban decentralisation and at the same 
time of a ‘hierarchical diffusion’ of cities and towns appears to be the 
most marked feature of industrial urbanisation in the developed 
Western countries where the period of rapid urbanisation was uninter- 
ruptedly linked with the era of rapid industrialisation. The develop- 
ment of this complementary functional interaction between town and 
country, nourished by a process of industrial transformation, does not 
necessarily hold true in the context of Indian urbanisation and for 
that matter in the pattern of urbanisation of most of the Third World 
countries, where industrialisation resulted in the development ofa 
few segregated industrial pockets or metropolises with a highly 
urbanised character, superimposed upon vast stretches of rural 
hinterlands infested with continued poverty, stagnation and under- 
development. E F Silva and M V Soto show that a noteworthy aspect 
of Latin American urbanisation is the overwhelming growth of a 
single metropolitan area, which is not linked with a system of urban 
nodes hierarchically distributed over a certain territory, and which 
has caused a heavy concentration of people in the primate cities.!5 


Urbanisation in Colonial India 
We have observed earlier the disparity in the characteristics of 
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urban growth between the developing and advanced countries of the 
world, India is a classic illustration of a developing economy and as 
such can well serve the purpose of analysing the nature and extent 
of urbanisation in a developing country in its different phases of 
development. 

The lopsided urbanisation existing in present-day India, a 
legacy of the colonial regime, continues even in independent India. 
Munshi: sums up the harmful effects of colonial domination on the 
process of Indian urbanisation in the following statement: *'Infact, 
there is a tendency among many urban sociologists in India and abroad 
to view the process of urbanisation in our country in isolation from 
the effects of colonial subjugation for over two centuries. They tend 
toignore the fact that ata time when Japan and many European 
countries including Germany, taking full advantage of modern tech- 
nology launched a fullscale development of modern urbanisation in 
conjuction with rapid industrial growth, India, and Bengal in parti- 
cular, began to underdevelop in a colonial framework and had to 
helplessly stand by and witness the setting in of a process of deindus- 
trialisation, deurbanisation and an immense crisis in agriculture as a 
consequence of the sharp rise of population pressure on land. The 
failure to participatein the technological revolution of the nineteenth 
century has created for India and West Bengal not only just a lag of a 
century, but is responsible for-all the distortion in urban development 
witnessed in the towns of West Bengal today.’’!6 

Since the establishment of the first British factory at Hooghly 
in 1651 the colonial trading machinery was geared to an exploitative 
policy aimed at facilitating the drain of economic wealthfrom India to 
strengthen the metropolitan economy. This exploitative trading 
policy of the European colonists accounted for the growth of parent 
factory settlements on selected port locations which later became the 
‘regional factory settlement’ or ‘presidency towns'.!? Regarding the 
formation of present-day metropolitan complexes of India, Munshi 
comments: ''This factual account of growth of the major admini- 
strative territories of India indicates that the formation of regions was 
goaded primarily by the neessity of administration and commerce 
the three nodal points of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta acting as 
the core areas of these regions.’’!8 Hamilton's account in 1820 of 
the territorial division of India also recognised the port cities of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay as the major region forming elements.1? 
Finally, the spatial system of railway network development in 
India also corroborates ‘‘the hegemony of the nodal port cities in 
the system of territorial organisation’’.2° The unhindered domi- 
nance of maritime nodal points, subservient to the metropolitan 
economy, inthe urban growth process -in colonial India typifid a 
process of lop-sided urbanisation. 

The colonial cities were ‘nerve centres’ of colonial Exploitdtion 
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containing various institutions like banks, agency and warehouses, 
trading, shipping and insurance companies etc. through which 
Western capitalism extended dominance on the colonial economy. 
Noel P Gist has described these cities as ‘‘administrative centres 
for the British, or as entrepot cities through which raw materials 
were shipped to Europe for processing and subsequently for redistribu- 
tion to world market?.?: To quote T G McGee: “The colonial city 
to use Weber's dual classification was neither *consumer city’ claiming 
food from the country-side and offering little but stability in return, 
nor was a ‘producer city’ exchanging its manufactured goods for 
food.’?22, Given its position as an intermediary between the 
metropolitan economy and the colonial hinterland, the colonial city 
exerted an inhibiting effect on the potentialities of economic growth 
of the hinterland. 

Although the necessary infrastructure was laid out to serve the 
plantation or mining enclaves, the ‘isolated foci of modernisation’ 
in a backward region, it was basically for serving the demands of the 
foreign economy rather than generating a nation-wide growth impulse. 
As Silva and Soto (1968) have pointed out, ‘‘More often than not 
these spots of development do not act as growth poles providing 
stimuli for national development but accentuate the internal spatial 
heterogeneity.?? The colonial policy for infrastructure develop- 
ment in the then India was such as would facilitate, in R P Dutt's 
words, the **transformation of India into a reproductive country— 
that is, into a source of raw-material to export in exchange for the 
imported manufactured goods'*.?^ 

There also existed smaller urban centres clearly distinguished 
from colonial capitals in their functional and cultural traits and with 
alonger history of growth than the port-based primate nodes of 
colonial India. These towns were characterised by the absence of 
*developed capitalist methods of production in the tertiary and 
secondary sectors of the economy, the tremendous influence wielded 
by religious, tribal, estate and caste customs, the various traditional 
occupations, the small-scale craft forms of production and exchange, 
the organic combination of the craft and domestic industry with 
trade with the Oriental bazaar’’,25 all of which created a ‘secondary 
social pattern’ that was in contrast with the main pattern existing in 
leading cities and regions. The ‘secondary’ social pattern in small 
towns along with the main pattern in the leading cities and moder- 
nised regions created a symbiosis which was absent in the urbanisation 
pattern of the West. 

The monopoly of the East India Company was curbed in 1813 
and simultaneously the opening of Indian trade for private English 
merchants turned India from a chiefly exporting country into an 
importing one. The imported manufactured goods flooded the 
Indian market and dealt a severe blow to the indigenous craft forms of 
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manufacturing, following which the older urban centres like Dacca, 
Murshidabad, Ghatal, Maldah, Kassimbazar and numerous others 
dependent on traditional cottage craft and domestic industries 
deteriorated. Marx noted the decline of such centres as follows: “In 
1824 the export of British muslins to India hardly amounted to 
6,000,000 yards while in 1837 it surpassed 64,000,000 yards. But at 
the same time population of Dacca decreased from 150,000 inhabitants 
to 20,000.25 A number of reports have documented this process of 
deurbanisation following upon deindustrialisation. For example, from 
the accounts by J L Sherwill,??? F Buchanan?8 and H Beverly?? it can 
be established that there existed 26 trading and manufacturing centres 
in Dinajpur district in Bengal in 1808 which were reduced to six in 1861 
and to which 20 administrative centres were added. This signified a 
change in the functional characteristics of smaller urban centres of 
Bengal, leading to a continuous.out-migration of population from these 
towns. Sir Henry Cotton in 1890 marked, this out-migration from 
the traditional manufacturing towns and wrote: “Families Which 
were formerly in a state of affluence have been driven to desert the 
towns and betake themselves tothe villages for a livelihood.’’30 
With their gradual deterioration, these urban centres had nothing 
to offer to the rural masses; on the contrary the resulting dependence 
of migrating urban artisan-workers on agricultural land contributed 
to the total collapse of the age-old urban-rural continuum. R P Dutt 
elaborated the situation as follows: “It was not only the old 
manufacturing towns and centres that were laid waste and their 
population driven to crowd and over-crowd villages; it was above all 
the basis of old village economy, the union of agriculture and: 
domestic industry, that received its mortal blow. The millions of 
ruined artisans and craftsmen, spinners, weavers, potters, tauners, 
smelters, smiths, from the town. and from the villages, had no 
alternative save to crowd into agriculture. In this way India was 
forcibly transferred, from being a country of combined agriculture 
and manufactures into an agricultural colony of British manufacturing 
capitalism.''31 


Post-Independence Pattern 


Post-independence India saw not much of an alteration in the 
pattern of urbanisation. What followed in continuation of the urban 
growth in colonial days was the unparalleled primacy of the colonial 
maritime nodes which still dominate the Indian economic and urban 
scene at the cost of the crippled existence of smaller urban centres. 
Such metropolises along with the other Class I (100,000-.-) cities 
seldom maintain a functional complementarity with the rural and 
smaller urban centres around them, and, as such, urbanisation in 
present-day India has essentially been a process. of migration to the 
Class -I cities from smaller towns while most of the smaller and 
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medium-sized urban centres are lagging far behind. It is again the 
Class I cities which attracted most of the foreign immigrants in the 
decades following independence. This polarisation is shown by the 
fact that the share of population of Class I cities to total urban 
population in the country during 1901-1971 recorded a significant rise, 
while those of Class II and Class III remained almost stagnant, and 
those of Class IV, V and VI towns declingd considerably (Table 1). 
Another point to note is that it is the Class I towns which registered 
maximum positive decadal variation of population in the decades 
following independence (Table II). 

The Class I cities in the 1971 census included eight cities which 
have a population of over a million each. These cities have neither 
sufficient economic opportunities nor adequate social overheads to 
sustain their enormous population and to allow for necessary 'social 
investment. Inastudy of million-plus cities of India P B Desai 
observes that their income does not generate sufficient surplus to be 
utilised for building up social and economic overheads. All that they 
can boast of is **only the size of population". He finds that ''thesc 
metropolitan centres are over-populated and under-utilized’. The 
dearth of economic and social opportunities in bigger cities to 
accommodate the flow of migrants creates a surplus labour force 
which has a depressing effect upon urban wage rates and even gives 
rise to a **push-back"" effect.?? l 

The spectacular growth of 100,000-plus cities has also bee 
noted by the census authority. The 1961 census found it ''significant 
that about two-thirds of the decennial urban population increase have 
occurred in cities of more than 100,000. This implies that these large 
centres are still expanding industrial and commercial activity, claiming 
at the same time a comparatively large share in construction acti- 
vities, public amenities and transport services.’’3* The days after 
independence saw the emergence of territorial industrial complexes in 
the older economic regions with the maritime metropolitan nodes. 
With an already existing industrial base in the metropolitan centres 
since the colonial days, post-independence industrialisation has 
resulted in an accelerated concentration of heavy industry and other 
allied industries in the older economic regions. For example, during 
the last three decades in the Bombay-Ahmedabad-Poona region, there 
has been a phenomenal growth of textile machine- building, production 
of dyes, chemicals and detergents, ‘associated with the traditional 
specialisation of this region in the cotton industry. Likewise, the 
Calcutta-Durgapur-Ranchi complex, the major coal and metallurgical 
base of the country, specialised mainly inthe production of heavy 
engineering goods and chemicals. In spite of the restriction on the 
development of large-scale industries in the capital, the Delhi- 
Ghaziabad-Faridabad complex has come up in the post-independence 
days as the chief producer of precision machine tools, chemical 
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TABLE I 


SIZE-CLAss DISTRIBUTION OF TOWNS AND POPULATION IN INDIA 
(%) 1901—1971 
M ——————————————————M——————————————— M —— 
Class of Towns 
I II ITI IV V VI 
M9 9 ———MMM—M————M————M —— ——— 
1901 


] Percentage of 1.31 2.30 7.32. 22.31 40.28 26.28 
No of Towns - 

2 Percentage of 22.02 11.40 11.95 22.62 20.63 6.38 
Population 

1911 

] Percentage of 1.36 1.99 8.29 20.36 39.35 28.65 
No of Towns 

2 Percentage of 23.63 9.53 18.85 20.75 20.18 7.06 
Population 

1921 

1 Percentage of 1.42 2.40 8.41 19.32 37.82 30.63 
No of Towns 

2 Percentage of 24.45 11.23 18.20 19.21 19.39 7.52 
Population 

1931 

1 Percentage of 1.40 2.66 9.84 21.62 38.31 26.17 
No of Towns 

2 Percentage of 24.41 12.42 19.76 19.62 18.01 5.78 
Population 

1941 

] Percentage of 2.02 3.64 11.28 22.88 40,44 19.74 
No of Towns ; 

2 Percentage of 31.84 12.97 18.25 17.47 15.90 3.57 
Population 

1951 

] Percentage of 2.48 3.63 12.23 22.07 39.06 . 20,53 
No of Towns 

2 Percentage of 38.00 12.21 17.80 15.02 13.63 3.34 
Population 

1961 

] Percentage of 3.97 5.15 19.19 30.38 31.38 9.93 
No of Towns 

2 Percentage of 44.50 12.07 19.95 14.32 8.03 1.13 
Population 

1971 

1 Percentage of 4.84 7.02 20.90 31.65 26.29 9.30 
No of Towns : 

2 Percentage of 48.93 13.49 18.28 12.80 5.68 0.82 
Population 

: Bun 
SOURCE: Census of India, 1971, Part II-A (i), General Population Tables, P 183, 
Note: (i) Figures denote percentage of towns and population in each class of 


town to total number of towns and urban population, 

(1) The constituents of an urban agglomeration where the constituents 
were reckoned as separate towns in their own right have been 
classified according to their own population and not according to 
the population of urban agglomeration, where however USA were 
formed without growths, the population of the outgrowth was 
added to the town whose outgrowth it was. 
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products and various consumer goods. The formation of territorial 
industrial production complexes in older regions, though it supports 
a system of mature macro-economic regions, intensifies inter-regional 
disparities and ultimately culminates in the growth of urban agglome- 
rations around metropolitan nodes.?5 

In post-independence India, when there was a heavy emphasis 
on industrialisation during 1951-1961,it was expected that urbanisation 
too would accelerate rapidly. On the contrary the 1961 census 
indicated a slow rate of urbanisation.59 Even taking into account 
the definitional changes of ‘‘urban’’ between 1951 and 1961 censuses, 
this slow rate of urbanisation cannot be totally, accounted for. 
Commenting on the phenomenon, the Census Commissioner wrote: 
“One cannot help observing that even if none of the 1951 census 
towns were eliminated, the rate of urban growth during 1951-61 
would still have belied widely held expectations of rapid increase.''57 

In post-independence India, there have been conscious 
attempts to get rid of this disparity in industrial and urban growth 
throughout the country by planned development, and initially the 
emphasis was placed on large-scale public sector projects. The 
third plan envisaged major industrial projects as nuclei for the 
development of large regions. The towns that arose on the project 
sites did indeed witness comparatively. rapid growth of population as 
Table III illustrates. 

But the surrounding countryside continued to exprience G 
and stagnation; what was created therefore was only a string of 
islands of industrial-urban agglomerations. "This dichotomy is not 
difficult to explain. Most of the planned industrial townships like 
Durgapur, Durg-Bhilainagar, Jamshedpur, Rourkela, Chittaranjan or 
Haldia are oriented to large-scale projects supported by skill, techno- 
lagy, capital and entrepreneurship alien to the surrounding region and 
producing basic industrial commodities with a country-wide rather 
than a local market. The income generated by them hardly exerted 
any significant multiplier effect on the surrounding areas; nor did 
they cater to the commodity requirements of the surrounding areas.38 
What followed therefore from the emergence of large-scale projects 
and new industrial townships was a dualism, manifested by a *'rela- 
tively independent, separate existence of the major project, the new 
town and backward agriculture in the adjacent territories." 3? While 
this is the case with the public sector, private sector investments 
expectedly centred around the older urban agglomerations. 

The period of rapid industrialisation in the country during the 
late 1950's and the early 1960's resulted in.a widening of the gap 
between rural and urban areas. According to a study made by 
V KR V Rao, in 1950-51 per capita urban income in India (Rs.424) 
was 83 per cent higher than that of rural income (Rs.232). And during 
the next ten years per capita urban income at 1951-52 price increased 
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TABLE III 


COMPARATIVE RATES OF POPULATION GROWTH BETWEEN 
NEW INDUSTRIAL CITIES AND OLDER MILLION-PLUS CITIES 





Million-plus Cities > Decade Growth Rate (1961-1971) 
: (in per cent) 
1 Calcutta Urban Agglomeration 22 
.2 Greater Bombay 44 
.3 Delhi (including New Delhi) 54 
4 Madras 43 
5 Hyderabad 44 
6 Bangalore 43 
7 Ahmedabad 38 
8 Kanpur ° 31 
Steel Cities 
9 Jamshedpur 42 
I0 Durg-Bhilainagar 84 
1] Durgapur 397 
12 Rourkela 91 
13 Bokaro Steel city new 
14 Bhadravati 54 
Other Industrial Cities 
15 Surat 64 
16 Baroda 57 
17 Ludhiana 64 
18 Ranchi 83 
19 Kota Pus 71 
20 -- Ghaziabad 82 
Port Cities l 
.21 Cochin 56 
22 Calicut 73 
23 Vishakhapatnam 72 


Source: Ashish Bose, Studies in India's Urbanization 1901-1971. 


by 14.6 per cent to reach Rs 486. But the same for rural areas diminished 
by 10 percent to Rs 209. Asaresult per capita urban income in 
1960-61 was substantially more than double (133 per cent higher thán) 
the corresponding rural income.*° 

Of late of course the rate of industrial growth has witnessed a 
sharp decline. At the same time a few pockets in rural India have 
witnessed rapid growth under the impact of the so-called Green 
Revolution. Nevertheless the pervasiveness of the rural-urban dicho- 
tomy over most of India today is a glaring fact. The urban history of 
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colonial days could not be altered by our planners in free India and 
what ultimately plagues our space-economy today is a sharp regional 
imbalance, manifested in much greater capital accumulation and 
concentration of growth impulses in certain selected pockets at the 
cost of stagnation and backwardness throughout the rest of the 
country. 
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NOTES 


1983-84 Budget—A Blow to the Productive Forces 


WHILE presenting his budget proposals in Parliament, the Finance 
Minister claimed that the philosophy of his budget was to strengthen 
‘the productive forces in the economy’’. One would have thought 
that the Finance Minister was going to unfold a package of reliefs-and 
incentives to the masses of workers and peasants who constitute the 
most creative productive forces in the economy. It is well-known 
that the productive potential of the peasantry cannot be unleashed 
unless land belongs to the actual tillers of the soil, remunerative 
prices are offered to agricultural produce and the real wages of agri- 
cultural workers are raised. In the same way, excess capacity in 
industry cannot be eliminated unless the workers have a stake in 
increased productivity. Increasing the real wages of workers and 
their active involvement in production management are crucial to any 
substantial increase in industrial production. It is the workers and 
peasants along with the lower and middle class employees who consti- 
tute the major segment of buyers of what is produced for the domestic 
market. Instead of strengthening the real incomes of the workers, 
peasants and middle class employees who constitute the bulk of the 
productive forces, the Finance Minister has set out to stimulate a 
‘small stratum of savers in the upper income brackets and corporate 
investors who have all along been the major beneficiaries of fiscal 
inducements and developmental programmes. 

-= What is worse is that instead of protecting and raising the real 
incomes of the masses of workers, peasants and middle class emplo- 
-yees, the Finance Minister has relied on indirect taxes, inflationary 
financing and enhancement of administered prices envisagéd within 
and outside the budget which would further erode the purchasing 
power of the masses of the consumers and defeat the end objective of 
stimulating domestic savings' and investment. Promoting export in the 
prevailing climate of deepening recession and rising tide of protec- 
tionism in the developed capitalist countries will also be self- 
defeating. Thus, the philosophy of stimulating productive forces and 
the manner in which it is sought to be clothed by the budget proposals 
are extremely lopsided and disappointing. 
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Based on the point to point increase of 3 per cent in the general 
price index, the Finance Minister has claimed to have achieved price 
stability in the economy. This is misleading. The consumers are 
more concerned about articles of common consumption. In fact, the 
increases in wholesale prices of food articles have been much higher 
than the increase in the index of wholesale prices. The prices of 
cereals have gone up by 8 per cent, that of pulses by 10.9 per cent, 
that of eggs, meat and fish by 18.6 per cent and that of edible oils by 
about 15 per cent. These are the articles which figure prominently in 
the family budgets of the masses of the consumers. 

What is therefore more relevant is the index of consumer prices 
which, at the all-India level, has gone up by 8 per ceut which is by 
no means small. Despite the element of underestimation involved, 
the cost of living indices of working classes have shown a continuous 
incresse over the years. Even in terms of the All-India Consumer 
Price Index, there has been an increase of 38 per cent over 1980-1983. 
This is an index of the erosion of the purchasing power of the con- 
sumers amongst the masses of the peasantry and unorganiscd workers 
in the agricultural and industrial sectors. If is thus obvious that 
productive forces cannot be stimulated by pauperising the masses of 
workers and peasants. 


Increases in Administered Prices 


Inflationary trends are attributable to increases in administered 
prices, reliance on indirect taxation and deficit financing of an order 
which increases in supply do not warrant. The performance of public 
sector undertakings has been far from satisfactory.  Inadequate 
demand, indiscriminate imports, introduction of labour - displacing 
technologies and inefficient operations have been the root cause of 
substantial excess capacity in a wide spectrum of industries in the 
public and private sectors. Expansion of domestic market by a rapid 
increase in the employment and real incomes of the work force is the 
key to the utilisation of capacities in interrelated industries. Instead 
of removing these constraints the government has resorted a steep 
increase in administered prices of several consumer and intermediate 
goods. "This is, of course, in conformity with one of the conditionali- 
ties conceded by the government to the I M F 

Consequently, the administered prices of coal, oil, steel, 
aluminium etc were stepped up on the eve of the 1982-83 budget. 
The amount of mobilisation involved was about Rs 1300 crores. 
Passenger and freight rates along with postal and telephone tariffs 
were also. increased to yield about Rs 700 crores. The budget for 
1982-83 introduced dual pricing in cement. It is obvious that price 
increase of kerosene, coalas well as hikes in passenger fares, freight 
rates and postal tariff affect consumer prices directly. As for the in- 
creases in the price of intermediate and investment goods, a cumulative 
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impact would be felt by the final consumers through an upward 
push of costs of construction and production. The same process is 
repeated this year when the pre-budget mobilisation has amounted to. 
about Rs. 2100 crores. An additional amount of Rs 560 crores is 
sought to be raised by the railways and P and T by an upward revi-, 
sion of passenger fares, freight rates, postal tariffs and telephone 
charges. The total amount involved is about Rs 2660 crores. Texation 
proper has thus become relatively less important as an instrument of 
resource mobilisation at the Centre. 

One would expect that such a stupendous increase in adminis- 
tered prices would result in a corresponding increase in the profits 
from public undertakings. This is not the case. In fact, an increase in 
the administered prices amounting to Rs 1300 crores in 1982-83 has 
increased the profits from public undertakings only by about Rs 300 
crores. This is like producing a mole out of a mountain. What the 
government has actually done is to cover up the discconomies associa- 
ted with excess capacities and inefficiencics in the operation of public 
sector undertakings by unwarranted increases in the administered 
prices. 


Exclusive Reliance on Indirect Taxation 


The Jha Committee maintained that 80 per cent of tax resources 
is attributable to indirect taxation. The proportion must have in- 
creased since then because of cut-backs in direct taxes and an almost 
exclusive reliance on indirect taxation. This is particularly true of the 
last two years. In 1981-82, out of the additional taxes of Rs 1400 crores 
actually raised, Rs 1030 crores were accounted for by customs duties 
and excise levies. In the 1982-83 budget, the entire tax of Rs 590 crores 
was proposed to be raised almost exclusively from indirect taxes. 
There has been a sbortfall in excise collection especially because 
customs and excise amounting to about Rs 2000 crores could not be 
collected because cases have beeu pending before the courts on 
account of ambiguities in tax laws. On top of it, the present budget 
has proposed Rs 716 crores of additional taxation exclusively through 
. customs and excise. ' 

It is often argued that the bulk of indirect taxes fall on inessen- 
tial commodities. The Jha Committee felt otherwise. According to 
the Committee, in. 1973-74, 55 per cent of total indirect tax revenue 
came from households with a monthly per capita expenditure of Rs 
100 or less. It also underlined that least suspected articles like tyres 
and tubes impinge upon poor consumers. There is no reason to believe 
that the picture has changed since then. On the contrary, rising costs 
of consumption tend to push more people below the poverty line every 
year. In the present budget, removal or reduction of excise duties on 
pressure cookers, energy saving gas stoves, synthetic fabrics, sugar 
etc are held out as a boon to the housewives. The total amount 
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involved in these concessions is no more than Rs 35crores. In fact, 
the tax removal on pressure cookers account for a paltry sum of Rs 
2.73 crores. The amount involved in stoves is not specified. Reduction 
in excise on sugar amounts to only Rs 21 crores. It should be 
remembered that these commodities rarely figure in the consumption 
basket of poorer consumers. Assuming that middle class housewives 
also benefit by it, in relation to the total amount mobilised, these 
concessions are like a drop in the bucket. Against this the 2 per cent 
increase in general excise across the board would amount to Rs 120 
crores. What is relevant, therefore, is not what is directly imposed on 
the poor but what will be finally borne by them. It is in this respect 
that the approach and findings of the Jha Committee are important. 

One of the disturbing factors in recent taxation is that tax rates 
are increased through executive notifications instead of including them 
as part of the Finance Bill which is subjected to parliamentary 
scrutiny and approval. The number of such notifications has in- 
creased from year to year. As reported in some newspapers 37 such 
notifications were issued in 1982 involving an annual collection of 
over.Rs900 crores. Flouting parliamentary financial control in this 
manner is not only unprecedented but also alarming. Voting the 
` demand and the moneys is the time honoured legislative privilege in all 
parliamentary democracies. Executive intrusion into legislative 
domain calls for vigilance on the part of those who respect democratic 
institutions and traditions. 


Deficit Financing 

The Draft Sixth Plan had mentioned Rs 3500 crores as the safe 
“limit for deficit finance. This was raised to Rs 5000 crores when the 
plan was finalised. This was done on the assumption that the average 
growth rate in the economy would be about 5.4 per cent per annum. 
But, in the first three years of the plan, budgetary deficit has amounted 
to about Rs 7650 crores. At this rate it will exceed Rs 10,000 crores 
at the end of the current plan. Moreover, budgetary deficit is not 
an accurate measure of deficit financing by the government. A larger 
measure would be net increases in the Reserve Bank of India credit to 
Central and State governments which has amounted to over Rs 10,000 
crores in the first three years of the Sixth Plan. In 1983-84 the 
deficits revealed in the: Central and State budgets already exceed Rs 
2500 crores. The actual deficit will be higher in view ofthe under- 
estimation of expenditure on defence, D A increase and so on. 

On the other hand, the rate of growth of the economy has been 
lower than what was envisaged in the Sixth Plan. The Finance 
Minister has claimed that the growth rate achieved is closer to the 
planned rate. Unfortunately, he has measured the growth rate in 
the last three years having 1979-80 as the base year. But 1979-80 
was an abnormal year when national income had declined by 7.4 per 
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cent. The 5 per cent growth rate which the Finance Minister has 
used is in comparison with the bad performance in the base year. 
If, instead, we use 1978-79 as the base year, the growth rate in the 
last three years is around 1.2 per cent per annum. In other words, 
while the rate of deficit financing has been more than twice 
that envisaged in the plan, growth rate has been less than one-fourth 
of what was planned. Along with increases in administered prices 
and indirect taxation the stupendous mobilisation during the last 
two years has been highly inflationary. One may wonder why then 
All India Consumer Price Index did not reach double. digit figure. 
The Finance Minister claims that it was due to efficient supply and 
demand management. Itis true that by imposing such enormous 
burdens. on the consumers the domestic demand was severely 
curtailed. The supply side was managed by running an import 
surplus of the order of about Rs 5000 crores which was made possible 
by the IMF loan and remittances from abroad. The absolute 
number of people below the poverty line is increasing as a result of 
rising prices and indirect taxes. Erosion of the real incomes of the 
masses of the population and continued dependence on foreign loans 
to manage import surpluses cannot be a rational solution to the 
problem of poverty and development in India. 


Truncated Plan? 


The size of the Sixth Plan was finally placed at Rs 97500 
crores. The outlay was divided almost equally between the Centre 
and the States. There was no serious imbalance in the plan outlays 
of the Centre and States during the first two years of the plan. But, 
in 1982-83, Central plan outlay was stepped up by 27.7 per cent while 
that of the States was increased only by 14.4 per cent. In 1983-84, 
the corresponding increase would be 26 and 16.4 per cent respectively. 
If this trend continues, the Central plan is likely to be fulfilled in 
financial terms while there may bea shortfall in the States sector. 
But this isin financial terms. What will happen to Sixth Plan 
outlay in real terms? 

At the end of the two years, the Central Planning Minister 
candidly acknowledged that the cost of construction had gone up by 
20-30 per cent. The sharp increases in the administered prices of 
investment goods like steel, coking coal, cement, oil etc, along with 
increasing rates of transport, power and other infrastructural 
facilities, have pushed up the costs of construction and operation of a 
wide range of developmental programmes. In fact the prices of 
investment goods have increased much faster than consumer prices. 
This would imply that, in real terms, even Central plan outlay would 
fall far short of what was envisaged in the plan. The shortfall may 
be of the order of 40 per cent. State governments are unable to raise 
more resources on their own. Central assistance to State plans is 
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also unlikely to increase. Consequently, the situation in the States 
will be worse than at the Centre. Inter-State imbalances would 
also increase. 

It may be argued that the shortfall may be partially offset by a 
more intensive mobilisation of financial resources. This is most 
unlikely because public saving in India has been declining since 
1976-77. Massive resource mobilisation in the last few years has 
made no difference to this declining tendency. In fact, of the addi- 
tional resource mobilisation of Rs 12,290 crores envisaged in the plan 
for the Centre, Rs 5140 crores were to be raised by way of taxation. 
Against this target, during the first four years the Centre has intro- 
duced measures (including revision of P and T and railway tariff) which 
are estimated to yield about Rs 6600 crores which exceeds the target 
by 28.4 per cent. One more year remains. But excess mobilisation 
is not reflected either in higher public saving or plan outlay because, 
exceptin 1981-82, the rate of increase in consumption expenditure 
has been higher than the rate of increase in revenue. There would 
also be a shortfall of resources on account of increases in Central 
subsidies. 

The spurt in current public expenditure is mainly attributable 
to defence and unproductive administration. On the capital side, 
unproductive assets like the Asiad complex have drained scarce mate- 
rjal, financial and foreign exchange resources which were badly needed 
for the developmental activities. Thus, it follows that the stupendous 
mobilisation through budgetary and extra-budgetary sources has not 
resulted in higher saving and productive investment in public sector. 
The budget has surely put more money in the hands of savers and 
investors as well as the business corporations. It has done so by 
imposing heavier burdens on the masses of the working people who 
constitute the most important productive force in the economy. By 
eroding their real incomes and purchasing power through higher 
prices and heavier taxation, the domestic demand gets curtailed. 
Attempts to make it up by increasing dependence on the depressed 
world market would only land us in a bigger debt-trap. 


M J K THAVARAJ* 


MIN —— i 
* Professor of. Financial Administration, Indian Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, New Delhi. . 


Architecture of Rural Housing: 
Some Issues in India 


AMONGST the vast, seemingly impossible problems facing India is 
the acute shortage of rural houses. And like these problems (say 
population control, income redistribution, recurring floods and so 
many more) this one too has been measured many times, analysed 
even more times and redefined often enough. But there is no solution 
in sight. The solution will only begin to appear when precious 
resources are moved out of the high-return urban-based consumer 
industries into the production of housing components. And that 
move, we have every reason to believe, will not take place as long as 
there is this utter confusion of priorities in the economic development 
of India. 

Today India’s population has crossed the 600-million mark, 
About 80 per cent of this lives in the countryside. A recent count 
shows a housing shortage in the countryside of 23 million houses to 
which can be added another 13 million houses that need to be 
completely replaced.1 This makes up a total shortage of 36 million 
rural houses. But many of the existing rural houses are really mud 
houses—some of them very charming but many just hovels. Ifa rural 
housing programme were to be launched to effectively give pucca? 
houses in the rural areas then the housing shortage is really 104 
million houses. So hereis the magnitude of the problem and this 
figure does not include a 22 million shortage in the urban areas.3 With 
this kind of a huge requirement for houses everybody naturally looks 
towards the government for a solution, This is not a realm in which 
the private investor is interested—the returns are low or even negligi- 
ble and the investment is too high. We live, in India, in a time of 
rapid inflation and rural housing is not something into which anybody 
is going to invest except the government. And of course the govern- 
ment does not really have the money either, because what with the 
need for dams, railways and steel factories, nothing much is left over 
for village improvement. But, in our democratic system, 78 per cent 
of the vote comes from the countryside and there lies the catch! Even 
if the ruling powers are unable to offer a solution, they must be seen 
to be offering a solution. 

Thus the atmosphere in academic circles is charged with a 
number of irrelevant debates. The first of these is the debate on the 
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pucca or kutcha house. The second debate is how to reduce costs 
through architectural design. The third is the question of government 
subsidy versus the ability to-pay, of the house beneficiary. 

Let us now take a closer look at these issues. ‘‘In the 
outskirts of a village or in the fields, there can be seen hovels, a 
number of them, usually thatched with branches and leavss.. There 
are no windows, no doors, no courtyard, no raised verandahs for 
guests. A family of four or five has to enter the lair when darkness 
descends.?'^ 

This is the dwelling place of the landless agricultural workers 
who constitute over 20 million households. These are the people who 
live in acute poverty and are either tribals or dispossessed, indebted 
labourers. They, more often than not, live at the mercy of the 
landowners whom they serve as attached labourers. If they get 
organised their huts are burnt down by the landowners’ henchmen. 
This is the reality of the agricultural poor in large areas in the districts 
of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. Taking cognition of this plight, the 
government has launched a number of redistribution schemes which 
are intended to dispossess the landowners of their surplus land in 
favour of these landless poor. These programmes, begun in 1957, 
were modified in 1962 and 1970. But the implementation is sadly way 
behind the intentions. Between 1962 and 1972 only six of the 23 
States had taken up the programme and less than 5 per cent of the 20 
million households was affected. Landis not an asset the rich give 
up easily, particularly if it is cultivable. The government has rightly 
intended to launch some sort of a rural housing programme. But the 
land never got redistributed on a large scale so the housing programme 
too was scaled down to pilot experiments. 

These pilot experiments really amounted to directing various 
agencies to implement targets. Most of these agencies are urban-based 
bureaucratic institutions incapable of launching or inspiring any sort 
of mass rural housing programme. Thus the National Buildings 
Organisation (Delhi), Central Building Research Institute (Roorkee), 
Hindustan Housing Factory (Delhi), Housing and Urban Development 
Corporation (Delhi), UPDESCO (Lucknow) and others were grafted 
onto many programmes to provide the technical input. By some kind 
of a strange coincidence, all these separate agencies adopted an iden- 
tical simplistic approach in which the whole problem of rural housing 
was reduced to making type-set plans with a large variety of plan 
types using multifarious specifications suitable for all parts of India. 
There were basically two types of plans made—the pucca house with 
bricks and mortar and the kutcha house of mud. Because the kutcha 
house was unacceptable to the beneficiary (his argument is that 
"Af the government is giving me a house then why doesn't it give me 
pucca house?—a kutcha house I can build myself without their help”) 
and because the cost of the pucca house was theoretically prohibitive, 
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the pill was sweetened with a new type called the kutcha-pucca house. 
This basically consisted of a roof of tile or concrete, or even thatch, 
which was held up by brick pillars. The walls of the house were to 
be of mud. The idea behind this kutcha-pucca house was to stabilise 
the structure against floods. Inthe event of a flood, therefore, the 
hapless inhabitant was to get his entire house washed away, but his 
roof was supposed to stay stable because of the brick pillars. 

“Incidentally, it would perhaps be relevant to point out here 
that these agency houses are actually small single rooms, in which the 
entire family is required to stay. The room is small because its area 
is arrived at by dividing the allowable cost ofa house (which is an 
arbitrary figure being based on the meagre funds allotted to rural 
housing divided by the shortage of millions) by the construction cost 
per unit area. 

For instance, take the case of the Ghazipur housing experiment 
being tried oat by UPDESCO (Uttar Pradesh Development Systems 
Corporation, a government agency).© Uday B Kapre, an architect, 
was employed to go into deep rural areas and experiment with the 
construction of rural houses for the Musehar community.” His brief 
was to make kutcha-pucca houses with a country tile roof within the 
cost of Rs. 1,000 each. The agency was experimenting with the idea 
that solutions will emerge in the field at the point of contact with 
thé people. Kapre combined two houses to share a common wall, 
lengthened the rooms to maximise room utility and placed a single 
roof on each twin unit, Unfortunately the experiment was not too 
successful because the roof was not able to stand up to the stresses; 


nor were the pillars of brick able to withstand the load because they 


were held together with mud mortar and the whole structure had to 
be reinforced for safety. Unfortunately the central agency (UPDESCO) 
felt that it got its fingers burnt in this experiment and has decided to 
adopt the plan type approach. Thus it has produced a catalogue of 
house plans offering a wide range of choice. The idea of such a field 
experiment with an architect working with the beneficiaries has been 
given up for a safer, behind-closed-doors bureaucratic solution. 

The gravity of the problem, the reluctance to work in the 
villages and the growing consciousness of the rural voters is squeezing 
the government into trying to produce instant solutions. Thus cata- 
logues of plan types? are being seen as directions towards the 
solutions. 

The bottle-neck however lies in the implementation. The 
machinery to carry out such a massive programme simply does not 
exist, nor is there the will within the administration. The catalogue 
approach has two consequences. Firstly, it gives the impression of 
tremendous achievement because these catalogues are presented at 
seminars and are full of different plan types and photographs of proto- 


types erected up and down the country. Secondly, in one fell swoop ` 


ity 
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the entire cultural traditions of the vernacular architecture of the 
region are swept away. If we look at the vernacular rural mud archi- 
tecture of India, it presents an incredibly rich tradition of a craft full 
of cultural signs, symbols and functional details. The catalogue 
houses are mere boxes that are supposed to be created by the millions 
up and down the country. Thus none of the agencies who have 
developed their catalogue prototypes inside urban offices, have been 
able to establish any sort of link with the rural heritage of the 
country. It is this second consequence which has more serious long- 
term implications because it is validating an approach based on urban 
thinking which ignores the problems of the field. As long as the 
technicians are trapped within the city they cannot possibly produce 
solutions for the multifarious rural situations that exist in India. It 
is clear that the only valid approach will be one which plants the 
technician in the heart of the rural areas as part of a mass movement 
for rural housing. 

Apart from a very few exceptions in Uttar Pradesh the inte- 
grated approach to rural uplift remains but an idea. Although every- 
body in this field is aware that the management and planning of a 
good environment requires an inter-disciplinary approach towards the 
settlement as a whole, housing still tends to be an isolated input. 
Thus even the provision of house sites for the landless and a provision 
for them of a government-subsidised house ignores drinking water 
requirements, employment opportunities, medical, health and other 
important programmes. In many cases these houses have therefore 
been abandoned because it is not viable for a community to live in 
houses that are located on isolated patches of land and are not part 
of the community life.? 

However, without falling into the danger of talking only in 
terms of nebulous impossible solutions, we can simply state that the 
dimensions are vast and no simplistic approach is going to help. Let 
us then finally confine ourselves to architectural issues of a narrower 
kind. These are questions which relate to the kind of architecture 
that is really desirable for rural areas. We have already seen the 
official box solutions and it is easy to reject them. Where then are 
we to look? Perhaps the-greatest energy has been put into this problem : 
by Laurie Baker who stands asa giant in this field. Baker (62), a 
qualified architect, first worked in China before 1949 wheu he moved 
to India to work with a leper mission. He then moved on to Literacy 
House in Lucknow, and then to an obscure mountain village in Uttar 
Pradesh. He worked there in the villages for 18 years before moving 
to the extreme southern tip of India in Kerala. With this background, 
thoroughly steeped in rural India, Baker is able to innovate at both 
technical and aesthetic levels and also focus his attention on the 
minutest detail. At a technical level, Baker showed how economy can 
be introduced into rural architecture without confining the inhabitant 
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to a kuccha mud house. He looked at walls and designed them 
as 44 inch (112 mm) thick walls in lime mortar—the configuration of 
the wall made it structural and yet economical. Baker however 
treats each building as a craft object and not as a part.of a national 
programme. So he is able to carry his architecture beyond its pure 
functionalism into the realm of cultural continuity with the past. His 
roofs, windows and wall elements such as Brise-Soliel recall the verna- 
cular traditions of the regions he works in. More important than 
that is his style of working. He is on site most of the time working 
closely with his team of masons, constantly discussing alternative 
solutions, overcoming site problems and innovating all the time. To 
many of us who have seen him at. work he certainly epitomises the 
only kind of architect who will be able to play a role in a rural housing 
programme. Itis also abundantly clear that if the government is 
serious about a rural housing programme which is not to' produce 
millions of boxes, then they will have to search for and take guidance 
from such architects as Baker. 


RoMI KHosLA* 
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COMMUNICATION 


Colonialism, Capitalism and Deforestation 


WHILE we are in general agreement with the overall thrust of Gopa 
Joshi’s paper (‘‘Forests and Forest Policy in India’’, Social Scientist, 
No 116, January, 1983, pp 43-52), there are several issues arising from 
her treatment that need to be clarified. 

(1) Regarding the century old history of deforestation in 
India, and its causes, it is basically false to posit the issue as being 
one of Forest Department (FD) versus the forest dweller. On the 
contrary, one must try to understand the process whereby forest 
communities have been subjected to a progressive loss of control over 
their natural resource base by both the colonial and post-colonial 
state. The task is to analyse, on the one hand, the social imperatives 
(of changing class relations) that have dictated state forestry practices, 
, and on the other, the alienation of man from nature that has been the 
result of these practices. The situation whereby the propertied class 
destroys forests (and natural resources in general) through its profli- 
gacy, and the propertyless through lack of alternatives, is germane to 
capitalism, particularly of the underdeveloped sort ! ‘The history of 
deprivation of forest communities is a complex process that needs to 
be unravelled—and not sidestepped by putting the blame either on 
the tribals (as official/ruling class circles do) or on the FD (as Joshi 
does). It can also be pointed out that the success of panchayati 
forests in Garhwal, as mentioned by Joshi, has been made possible 
precisely where relatively homogeneous village communities have 
retajned control over their forests. 

Joshi’s contention that ‘‘the maximum harm is done to the 
forests by the contractual method of exploiting the forest wealth’’ 
(p 48) is a corollary of her unhistorical and idealist approach. It has 
been correctly observed: "Contractors are not the cause of defores- 
tation and tribal exploitation.: They are only the. symptoms and the 
tools of (the) process of commercialisation.’’2 The compulsions of 
profit maximisation foster a basic contradiction between capitalism 
and the rational and sustainable use of natural resources in India; the 
situation is further complicated by the competing claims to forest 
produce exercised by the mercantile/industrial bourgeoisie and the 
forest dwellers for whom the produce of the forests often constitutes 
the difference between starvation and subsistence. As such, the call 
to abolish the contractor system or for the FD to change its ways are 
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not solutions in themselves—they beg the question of the structural 
changes necessary if the continuing process of ecological degradation 
is to be reversed. 

(2) A consequence of the approach outlined above would be 
the endeavour to see the history of Indian forestry in terms of the 
social forces that mould state policy. While making a reference to 
the ‘‘capitalists who are the main beneficiaries of the current forest 
policy" (p 51) towards the end of her paper, Joshi concentrates her 
fire on the FD. Weare told that of the six paramount needs enume- 
rated in the 1952 Forest Policy statement, the last two, namely, the 
supply of forest produce for defence, communications and industry, 
and the realisation of maximum annual revenue consistent with needs 
(1) to (5) “have been the main concern of the forest depar tment” 
(p 48. Emphasis added) and as for the propagation of fast growing 
species, ‘here also, the forest department has been influenced by the 
British forest policy" (p 51).? 

Here too, in implying that it is the FD whichis unable to shrug 
off the colonial heritage, Joshi misses the wood for the trees. Although 
the interests behind the formation and execution of state forest policy 
may have differed, the methods used have been strikingly similar in 
the colonial and post-colonial periods. Colonial methods of forest 
working, and thc inter-related principles of state monopoly right and 
exclusion of forest communities, on which they are based, have been 
consciously adopted by the Indian state to serve the classes whom it 
represents. The draft forest act is a good example of how state 
forestry practices have adopted and further strengthened the principles 
of colonial forest administration. While all sections of the two 
previous Acts of 1878 and 1927 have been retained (except the 
preamble), 57 new ones, in accordance with the needs of the ruling 
classes, have been added. 

The FD is merely the organ of the state which assigns it 
certain tasks.^ Yet it has been the target of ''universal condemna- 
tion" and Joshi's analysis adds fuel to thefire. The department 
itself is feeling increasingly concerned, and as one senior official has 
recently pointed out: ‘‘Whether itis the forest industrialist, the 
elected representative of people in legislatures, the tribal, the 
_ villager, other government agencies and departments concerned with 
forests like animal husbandry, agriculture, irrigation and power or 
the newly formed (environmental) groups. none has a good word to 
say about foresters and their attitudes. Each, of course, has its own 
reasons which are often contradictory to each other.?'5 

(3) There exist certain factual errors in Joshi’s presentation. 
Talking about popular movements against forest restrictions in the 
UP Himalyas, she says: ‘‘The strength of the movement: was such 
that in 1908 after police firing on the people resisting British control 
over their forests at Tilari in Uttarkhand region, Sir John Hewett 
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had to make a declaration at the Darbar held at Bareilly on 
November 2, 1908, that the ‘Government has no desire to make | 
money out of the forests in Kumaon and intends to spend for the 
people of Kumaon’ ” (pp 47-48). 

The above quote has several inaccuracies: 

a) The police firing referred to occured in Tilari in the year 
1930, not 1908 as cited above. 

b) Tilari (in what is now Uttarkashi district) then formed part 
of the Tehri-Garhwal state, and the villagers were protesting against 
restrictions on the customary use of the forests imposed by the FD 
of the Tehri raja.$ Although the British had leased certain forests 
of Tehri Garhwal in the period 1865-1925, from the latter date the 
raja worked the forests exclusively for his own profit. The people 
were thus protesting not against British control, but against 
oppression by the raja and his officials. 

c) The statement correctly attributed to Sir John Hewett was 
made not as a result of any movement, but to mitigate the discontent 
anticipated at the announcement of the decision of the United 
Provinces government to reserve the Kumaon forests. These forests 
were reserved under settlement operations carried out in the period 
1911-1917, and there did occur widespread movements following 
(and not preceding) the beginnings of organised commercial forestry 
in Kumaon and Garhwal.? 

Lastly, one may also question the assertion that under colonial 
rule “the dense forests were ruthlessly felled to be used as sleepers 
forrailway lines and paper-pulp for manufacturing paper" (p 43). 
In India, although railway expansion did have a substantial impact on 
forests, the first paper mill (set up in 1882) was based on imported 
. wood pulp. The suitability of bamboo as a pulping material was 
discovered in 1919, and the production of 92,400 tonnes of paper in 
1948 mainly depended on this source. The impact of the paper 
industry on deforestation has been far greater in the post-independence 
period, with production running currently around 1.2 million tonnes 
per annum, while the use of wood fibre in the paper industry actually 
dates only from 1962 onwards.1° 

Lest it be thought that we are harping on apparently trivial 
issues, it may be recalled tbat one devastating footnote was enough to 
question the bonafides of what remains one of the most influential . 
Marxist works on India, R P Dutt's India Today.!! Only by recognising 
(embarrassing though it may be) that the government of independent 
India has come down harder on the forest dweller than its British 
predecessor, and through the rigorous adherence to facts, can rhetoric 
against colonialism and imperialism be invested with any meaning. 


RAMACHANDRA GUHA* 


*Sociology Group, Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT—PRO- 
BLEMS OF HISTORY AND THEORY, Volume I, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow. 


THIS is the first of the proposed seven volumes on the international 
working class movement and it deals with the origins of the 
proletariat and its evolution as a revolutionary class. The USSR 
Academy of Sciences and Progress Publishers, Moscow, have, 
obviously, undertaken a stupendous and monumental task which, when 
completed, will open up new vistas of knowledge about the interna- 
tional proletarian struggle—its history and theory. 

The present volume is divided into two parts and eleven 
chapters. Part one includes five chapters which deal successively with 
the origins of the proletariat, the formation of the industrial proleta- 
riat, its unification and organisation into a class, the forerunners of 
scientific socialism and the emergence of the politically independent 
working class movement. Part two contains six chapters—the emergence 
of Marxism, the working class in the European revolutions of 
1848-1849, the development of Marxism inthe 1850s and early 1860s, 
the new upsurge of the working class movement and the formation of 
the First International, the ideological struggle around the proletariat’s 
historical role and some results of the working class struggle in the 
first stages of its development. 

It is quite obvious that the project undertaken by the USSR 
Academy of Sciences has a wide coverage, both in termsof the period 
as well as in terms of the theoretical problems. As regards the scope 
of the first volume Academician B N Ponomarev, in his introduction, 
clearly states that the wide chronological limits of the volume 
are motivated by the exposition of working class history beginning 
with the emergence of the proletariat. ‘‘The authors’’, he says, 
“have been guided by the instructions of Marx, Engels and Lenin, 
who considered the proletariat as a historical category, which came 
into being along with the emergence of the Capitalist mode of pro- 
duction and dates back to the time when the feudal system was on the 
whole still predominant.’’ 

The Marxist-Leninist criteria for the study of the dynamics of 
the development of the working class and the labour movement 
necessitate, however, an examination of the development of the 
working class in the process of its conversion from a ‘class in itseelf" 
into a ‘class for itself’. Such an examination specifically must analyse 
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certain stages: the stage of the working class asa passive and exploited 
mass, the proletariat as a growing factor in economic and social 
struggles and then the working class as a conscious social force—the 
vanguard contingent of the working people and an active fighter for 
mankind’s general emancipation from exploitation, national and social 
oppression. 

In this background, chapter 1 of this volume assumes special 
importance. Investigation into the objective prerequisites for the 
formation of the class of wage workers and the structure of the pro- 
letariat in the nascent bourgeois society is an extremely complex 
task no doubt, but here in this chapter the authors have quite deftly 
handled the subject. In fact wage labour existed under all antagonis- 
tic social systems, but the peculiarity in the last of them is that the 
exploitation of wage labour constitutes the very basis of the society. 
Wage labour has a continuity in the antagonistic social systems and 
thus the urban labour of the middle ages bore some characteristics 
which ultimately fully flowered into the wage labour of the capitalistic 
system. Marx himself noted these characteristics, and the origination 
of embryonic capitalistic relations in some cities of Italy did not 
appear to him as accidental; rather he concluded that *'the urban 
labour of the Middle Ages already constitutes a great advance and 
serves as a preparatory school for the capitalistic mode of production, 
as regards the continuity and steadiness of Jabour.’”! 

The process of origination of the proletariat in Great Britain 
and other countries of Europe amply confirms Marx’s postulate. The 
same holds for the United States. What in the United States is called 
the economic system of the colonial period was also marked by capita- 
list relations in a rudimentary form. In fact, the 16th century opened 
this epoch when the system of wage labour and the proletariat 
actually came into being with the process lasting unto the final stage 
of genesis of capitalism, or, in other words, the industrial revolution. 
The prerequisite for the prevalence of wage labour was what is known 
as the primary accumulation of capital. And very rightly, according 
to the authors, “‘it was mainly rooted in the separation of the producer 
in pre-capitalistic society (i. e. the peasant and the craftsman who had 
acquired personal freedom) from the means of production”. 

But from the very beginning, capitalism entailed further 
pauperisation of the already poor masses. Who constituted the prole- 
tariat? It was the peasants ruined by the burden of heavy taxes who 
abandoned the land and also the craftsmen deprived of their economic 
independence, who ultimately turned proletarian. So wage slavery 
was. the logical outcome of the process of primary accumulation 
through which the peasants and craftsmen, torn out their habitual 
conditions of work and life, often found themselves out of work and 
without any means of subsistence. But the most brutal aspect of the 
nascent capitalism was the enactment of a series of statutes designed 
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to punish ruthlessly the unfortunate proletarians for forced idleness, 
**declaring it hypocritically’’, as the authors note, *'to be the cause of 
all misfortunes of paupers’’. Even after the bourgeois revolution of 
the mid-17th century the English Parliament started to encourage new 
methods of coercive policy. 

One characteristic feature of the proletariat of that period 
was the difference in the working and living conditions ofits different 
contingents and groups and of those belonging to different countries. 
Thus in the countries of the ‘second edition of serfdom’ the differences 
in the positton of the workers in production were immeasurably 
greater. Here capitalism combined with feudal exploitation, the latter 
being based on dependence of various kinds. The authors quote the 
well-known historian W Kula, who, dealing with the genesis of the 
proletariat in Poland, distinctly pointed out: ‘‘The proletarianizing 
artisan weaver in the Lodz district differed from the semi-peasant 
working at an iron works of the Staropolska basin; for bis part, the 
latter differed from the worker of the mines and works of Dombrowa 
or Upper Silesian basins already detached from the village to a 
greater extent.” 

The authors examine this differentiation in the emerging Russian 
proletariat also, but the study unfortunately says very little on the 
formative process of the Asian and African proletariat. True, this 
process which was marked in Europe and North America in the 16th 
century was conspicuous by its absence in Asia and Africa of that priod. 
But although the proletariat in these two continents emerged at a 
much later period, yet the differentiation in the emerging process of 
the proletariat as observed in Europe and America was not altogether 
absent in the countries of Asia and Africa. As for India, the process 
to a certain extent was examined in the present reviewer’s own work 
Working Class of India—History of Emergence and Movement 1830-1970. 
In regard to the genesis of the Indian proletariat and its attendant 
peculiarities, it may not be out of place here to quote from the 
reviewer’s work: 

‘The principal factors underlying the growth and formation of 
the Indian Working Clsss at the latter half of the nineteenth century 
and at the beginning of the twentieth ... bear large similarities with 
those of the advanced capitalist countries of Europe; the process in 
India was, however, marked with great and fundamental differences 
(too) having far-reaching effects on the history of Indian labour. 

‘In India the traditional handicrafts and cottage industry 
were destroyed in colonial interest. But unlike Europe, modern 
industry did not grow up in its place, the dispossessed artisans and 
craftsmen were compelled to depend on the village economy and 
earn livelihood as landless peasants and agricultural labour. Subse- 
quently with the introduction of railway and sporadic growth of 
some industries, a section of these very people at the lowest rungs 
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of Indian society who had been plodding through immense sufferings 
and impoverishment in village life entered these modern industries 
as labour."' 

But the main characteristics that were the outcome of this 
process were: “Firstly, during the gap of two or three generations 
that separated ‘destruction of traditional cottage industry the 
dispossessed artisans and handicraftsmen lost their age-old technical 
skill and when they entered the modern industry, they did it without 
any initial skill. Secondly, the men, when, after their long and close 
association with agricultural life, entered the modern industries 
and got transformed into modern worker ... did it in full inheritance 
of the legacy and various superstitious habits and customs of 
agricultural life. ...’?2 

The purpose of this quotation is to show that in a big Asian 
country like India, the proletarian development followed a somewhat 
different process and it is quite possible that in many other Asian 
and African countries similar or other differentiations took place, 
which the authors in this volume have completely ignored. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Formation of Industrial Proletariat?’ the 
authors, however, have been very categorical about this differen- 
tiation.: They write: “The tragic fate of the English (just as the 
Scottish and especially the Irish) peasants and village craftsmen, in 
first place the hand spinners and weavers who fell victims to the 
Industrial Revolution, made in a certain sense a unique page in the 
social history of the emergent working class: such a fate befell the 
peasants and village craftsmen on such a gigantic scale only in this 
country’’ (p 141). The authors further say: “Finally, the emergence 
of the industrial proletariat in England bad yet another distinctive 
feature connected with those just mentioned: it was born here earlier 
than anywhere else, grew in numbers at a very fast rate, concentrated 
in large capitalist enterprises, in cities and towns with great 
intensity so tbat by the early thirties of the 19th century it had 
already grown into a social force of fairly great number and powers." 
So the distinction is very clear. But in this chapter, while investiga- 
ting into the formative process of the industrial proletariat in big 
Asian countries like China and India, the authors, without going into 
an in-depth study of the process, make only a very short and sweeping 
review. About the formation of the Chinese proletariat the authors 
remark: ‘It arose partly in government-owned enterprises, mostly 
at factories and plants owned by foreign interests who held in their 
hands a large proportion of the mining industry as well.” They 
further remark: ‘Another distinction of the formative process of the 
industrial proletariat in China was that the majority of the workers 
remained peasants who had resettled tothe cities from the neigh- 
bouring provinces only fora time. Workers employed in seasonal 
production and mines which used mainly day-labourers maintained 
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special strong ties with the land. Compared with the peasants the 
craftsmen made up a secondary source of the formation of the 
working class” (pp 167, 168). These observations are about all that 
we get on the subject from the authors. They are enlightening no 
doubt, but they are too meagre for a volume like this. 

About India too the authors end up only with certain general 
statements over less than two pages. So in such an important and 
vital investigation like the origin and formation of the industrial 
proletariat, this volume does no justice to the Asian and African 
countries which the authors pass over with merely a cursory review. 

Similar is the fate of Latin America. About the formation of 
the industrial proletariat in Latin American countries the authors 
end up with avery short and superficial discussion running into a 
bare three and a half pages. 

In fact in a volume like this, these are the areas which should 
have been chosen by the authors for detailed and thorough investiga- 
tion.. The formative process of the proletariat in the European 
countries and the U S A has been the subject of investigation 
of numerous authors. Thompson, Fonner, Foster and many other 
labour historians have already made valuable contributions in this 
regard. But serious study of a similar kind for most of the Latin 
American, Asian and African countries is yet to be undertaken, and 
the authors could have taken some pains in throwing further light on 
this subject in the context of these countries. The need is all the 
greater in view of rising and militant proletarian struggle in these 
countries and the proletarian evolution already completed in China 
and Vietnam. 

The volume, however, offers a very interesting discussion on 
the origin and development of the Luddite movement. In fact the 
socio-psychological factor which led the workers to the path of collec- 
tive economic struggle against capitalist exploitation was the class 
instinct characteristic of the proletariat since the time of its origi- 
nation. Social history shows that the strife between the capitalist 
and the wage-labourers dates back to the very Origin of capital. It 
raged throughout the whole manufacturing period. Since the introduc- 
tion of machinery, the machine, the instrument of labour, appeared to 
the workmen as the material embodiment of capital. It was therefore 
hardly surprising that the workers’ immediate reaction was to destroy 
the machines. a 

In regard to the origin of this Luddite movement the authors 
write: ‘‘The Luddite movement had started as far back as the sixties 
of the 18th century and lasted in the main till 1830"' (page 194). But 
this statement does not appear to be historically accurate. In fact in 
the seventeenth century itself Europe experienced revolts of the 
workers against ribbon and lace-looms. About 1630, a wind-sawmill 
erected near London by a Dutchman was destroyed by the workers, 
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So in the first half of the seventeenth century itself, machine-breaking 
Started although it is true that it took a violent form and became 
widespread in the next century. Machine-breaking, however, again 
flickered into life in the second half of the nineteenth century, as in 
the case of the Sheffield file cutters in 1865, and also appeared in other 
countries at a correrponding level of industrialisation—for example 
the uprising of the Lyons silk workers in 1831 and of Silesian workers 
in 1844. The authors seem to have overlooked this development of 
the Luddite movement. 

But from the point of view of class it has to be kept in mind 
that the raids on factories and breaking of machines was a distorted 
form of labour struggle against the capitalists. As Marx explained, 
"it took both time and experience before the work-people learnt to 
distinguish between machinery and its employment by capital, and to 
direct their attacks, not against the material instruments of produc- 
tion, but against the mode in which they are used.’”3 

On the whole, however, the Luddite movement had a dual 
character. And taking their clue from Marx's analysis in the Communist 
Manifesto, the authors also aptly observe: ‘‘...the Luddites? ardent 
desire to revive the ancient laws to regulate production (limiting the 
number of apprentices, etc.) tended to draw them backwards to the 
pre-industrial era. Objectively the smashing of machines and the 
raids on factories retarded fo a certain extent the growth of productive 
forces in the consolidating capitalist society" (p 198). This appears 
to be a very objective analysis of the character of the Luddite move- 
ment. But one must not forget also the fact that despite this negative 
feature, Luddism played an important part in the history of the early 
labour movement inasmuch asit was the first truly class action of the 
workers. As Engels said, “As a class they first manifested opposition 
to the bourgeoisie when they resisted the introduction of machinery 
at the very beginning of the industrial period.’’4 

Another interesting aspect of the volume is the emphasis on the 
connection of the workers' economic struggle with the general political 
struggle from the very early days of workers’ movement. Broad 
sections of young proletarians were linked by thousands of threads 
with the plebeian strata in town and country, with small craftsmen, 
shop-owners, and peasants. Besides, the workers also joined in the 
political struggle waged by the bourgeoisie. As Communist Manifesto 
analysed, ‘‘the bourgeoisie, in order to attain its own political ends, is 
compelled to set the whole proletariat in motion, and is moreover yet, 
for a time, able to do so?'.5 The authors of the volume also conclude: 
"*As a result, the emerging working class assimilated from the bour- 
geoisie elements of its own *political education', drawn by its most 
progressive sections in battles whose purpose was the continued 
bourgeois reformation of the old society. It came forward from the 
very outset in the ranks of the active fights for democracy” (p 215). 
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The authors have noted the broad involvement of the English 
proletariat in the movement for radical democratic reforms in the late ] 
18th and the early 19th century. Itis also a fact that the ideas of 
the great French Revolution of 1789 exerted a tremendous influence 
on England's workers and craftsmen in this respect. But what the 
authors have failed to point out is the political significance of the 
demands of the English Chartists in the thirties and the forties of the 
19th century. The six demands incorporated in the charter comprised 
universal suffrage at twentyone years of age, vote by secret ballot, no 
property qualifications for members of Parliament, payment of members, 
equal constituencies and annual Parliament. The demands taken 
together obviously aimed at democratisation of franchise and ensuring 
fairness of representation to Parliament—in other words, the complete 
transformation of England into a democracy. Considering the social 
and political condition of that period in England, ruled by a reactionary 
Parliament, these demands and mass actions for their realisation were 
no doubt revolutionary. The political contents of the demands were 
of an amazingly high order. The ‘authors have discussed the Chartist 
movement, but this particular aspect of the demands, its high political 
contents, is a shocking omission. 

Besides, even the demand for the ten-hour working day which 
had been the economic aim of the trade unions and particularly 
of the Chartists for years, when it achieved partial fruition at least 
through a law in 1847 limiting the working day to ten hours 
for women and child labour, had historical Significance and was a 
direct triumph of Chartism. ‘‘The creation of a normal working day’’, 
Marx remarked, ‘‘is therefore, the product ofa protracted civil war, 
more or less dissembled, between the Capitalist class and the working 
class". Futher, ‘‘The English Factory workers were the champions; 
not only of the English, but of the modern working class generally, 
as their theorists were the first to throw down the gauntlet to the 
theory of Capital."5 Such were Marx’s compliments to the English 
working class and its struggles of the period. However, even though 
they do not do full justice to Chartism the authors do at one place 
mention the political ideas of the Chartists in the following words. 
"According to the Chartists’ views the workers should be given access 
to political power so as to change the social System in their own ` 
interests. The charter was but an instrument to attain this goal— 
defence of labour rights" (p 350). 

The authors of course are absolutely right in pointing out the 
limitations of Chartist ideas. The Chartists, though their struggle 
and demands bore immense revolutionary significance, could not 
explain scientifically the essence of the capitalist system. The authors, 
therefore, are right when they say: "They (the Chartists) believed the 
landlord and bourgeois monopoly of suffrage to be the sole source of 
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of the Chartists’’ (p 351). 

Chapter 6 on the emergence of Marxism and the birth of the 
Revolutionary Party of the proletariat and Chapter 4 on the fore- 
runners of scientific socialism are two of the best written chapters of 
the volume. l 

Marxism did not come out of the blue. Marxism appeard at 
-a historical moment of rising proletarian struggle which sought at the 
same time a systematic formation of its own class ideology. The 
process witnessed a series of experiments, full of inconsistencies, 
inaccuracies, and topsy-turvy ideas. And certain doctrines, which this 
process had thrown up, were, however, separated from Jife. As Lenin 
pointed out, these **were not connected with the political movements 
of the people until largescale machine industry drew the mass of 
Proletarian workers into the vortex of political life, and until 
the true slogan of their struggle was - found’’.’ And this true 
slogan was found in the philosophy of Marxism. Thus, historical 
developments conditioned the possibility and necessity of a truly 
scientific system, Marxism, which became a theoretical instrument in 
the working class struggle for its emancipation, for remaking the 
society, for changing the world. Marxism was thus a logical fruition 
of the continuation of the class struggle of the proletariat and its 
search for a scientific and revolutionary outlook. It was, as Lenin 
pointed out, by no means ''away from the high road of the develop- 
ment of world civilization". 

In the context of working class struggles in different countries, 
one of the most significant teachings of Marxism related to the 
establishment of correlation between the national and international. 
The founders of scientific socialism regarded the problem of the 
correlation as the relationship of the specific, pertaining to this or 
that individual nation, and the universal, social, characteristic of 
social development in all countries. Marx and Engels regarded the 
national and social as a dialectical unity expressing the concrete 
historical unity of form and content in the development of the 
working class movement. The struggle of the proletariat is therefore 
national in form though international in content. This means, though 
not in substance, yet in form, the struggle of the proletariat with the 
bourgeoisie, is at first a national struggle. 

Marx and Engels obviously did nót remain satisfied by pro- 
pounding their revolutionary theories only. The founding of the 
International Working Men's Association in London in 1864 was the 
attempt by the founders of scientific socialism to build up an 
international organisation which would carry through the struggle for 
international emancipation of the working class, nay, the emancipation 
of humanity, by the working class. A class turned into a *class for 
itself? from ‘a class by itself’ is destined to accomplish this historical 
task. The authors very rightly point out, ‘‘The First International's 
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experience equipped the international proletariat with organisational 
forms and standards of leadership that found further development in 
the practice of the international working-class movement”? (p. 617). 

This volume ends by referring to “some results of the working 
class suruggle’’. There is absolutely no doubt that by planning a seven- 
volume History of the International Working Class Movement, the 
USSR Academy of Sciences has undertaken a much-desired but very 
complex task and this first volume, despite certain lacunae, exhibits 
high scholarship and methodological depth; one naturally expects 
that the subsequent volumes will be fascinating and scholarly. 


SUKOMAL SEN* 
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"AE . Editorial Note : 


~~ 


DR GYAN CHAND, the eminent ‘economist, passed away in early 
April in New Delhi. Dr Gyan Chand belonged to that rare breed of 
committed scholars through whose teaching and writing radical ideas 
were disseminated to generations -of students and the reading public 
in the days-before independence. Not only the ideas and vision of 
these scholars, but their attitudes, their questioning minds, their 
aliveness to issues and.their dedication to the cause to which they 
were committed, were a source of illumination and inspiration: Many 
of them, like Dr Gyan Chand, threw themselves energetically into 
` popularising the idea and initiating the process of planning in this 
country as logical extension of their anti-imperialist and socialist 
convictions. For the man who had written way back in the 1930's 
that “the masses are not only exploited by foreign rulers but also by 
our own peoplé'' and who had argued for "revolutionary changes in 
the economic and social.structure of society’’ “‘if political freedom 
is to include real, economic freedom of the starving millions" 
plànning had obviously. meant: something 3MEOSeT Ber « different from 
"what it has turned out to be. 

A tribute was paid to Dr Gyan Chand. in the pages of this 
journal some months ago in a review of the Festschrift that some of 
his students and friends had brought together for him. In the current 
issue, Professor P C Joshi, a long-time associate of Dr Gyan Chand, 
recollects his unique role in the intellectual life of this Mix in an 
-obituary notice. 

In last month's Editorial Note we had stated our Peer of 
‘publishing in every issue of this Marx centenary year at least one 
-article discussing some aspect of Marx's work. This was to bein 
addition to the special centenary number we had brought out in 
March. Weare glad to be able to announce that while continuing 
_ with this plan, we propose additionally to DE out two more special 
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numbers during this year, one sound August, ind the: other around 
February 1984. A's a part of this plan, the current number carries an 
article by Iqtidar Alam Khan, ‘which examines Marx's and Engels's 
writings on Islam and raises Certain basic questions about the correct 
interpretation of their analysis of' the role of religion in human 
history, a subject on which we would welcome further discussion. l 
P S Grewal’s piece on Nanak’s teachings and the development 
- of the Sikh Gurudom is an apposite concrete study in this context. 
Locating Nanak in the intellectual milieu thrown up, inter alia, by the 
Bhakti movement, Grewal, though sensitive to Nanak’s preaching of 
the religious equality of all castes, emphasises that it was religious 
equality after all that Nanak was preaching; to read *'socialism" into 
Nanak’s preaching, or to interpret it as an attempt to achieve social 
equality of all castes is in his view erroneous and unhistorical. Tracing - 
the subsequent growth of Sikhism, Grewal shows how feudal milieu 
permeates Sikhism itself leading to a gradual | feudalisation of the 
Sikh Gurudom. 

Thé ctirrent number’s preoccupation with history does not end 
here, The article by Kristoffel Lieten as well as the communication 
by Partha Chatterjee bot raise basic questions for modern Indian 
historiography. Lieten's concern is with refuting the. thesis that 
because of its basic and long-term conflict with imperialism the Indian 
bourgeoisie as a class always remained within, the mainstream of the 
nàtionàbmovement. He attempts to do so by focussing on the Civil 
Disobedience movement, when the danger of social turmoil, he argues, 
drove the bourgeoisie in its quest for ‘‘law and order’’ into the role 
: ofa broker between the Congress-led national movement and the 
colonial government. Lieten’s general approach is to emphasise the 
dual character of the Indian bourgeoisie and hence the nécessity for a 
differentiated assessinent of its role in each specific period. 

Partha Chatterjee was one of the contributors to the important 
volume of essays entitled Subaltern Studies. which was discussed in 
this journal by Suneet Chopra (No 111) and Javeed Alam (No 117). 
His response to Javeed Alam's comments contains an exposition of 
the precise nature of. his own theoretical project, which should make 
further discussion and debate more tractable as well as productive. 
And this is an area where, in ‘particular, this journal would welcome 
a thorough-going debate. ‘We-do hope that the readers would find the 
embarras des richesses of materia] on' history and historiography in 
this number stimulating and provocative. 

And finally we have the Note by A C Minocha which discusses 
regional inequalities in India by drawing upon some useful, unpublished 

‘statistics, relates these inequalities to-the basic economic contours of | 

the Indian: Society as defined by the existing property relations, and. 

provides a critique of our planning process for not taking into account ` 
- the spatial dimension. i 


IOTIDAR ALAM KHAN* = 
Marx’s Assessment of the Islamic Tradition | 


VIEWING the history of religion from a Marxist perspective, it 
would be' a gross oversimplification to notice only as to **how religion 
hindered the progress of sciences" or was used as an ideological 
weapon for perpetuating class oppression.! One can hardly ignore 
the role that religion has often played in providing solace and spiritual 
relief to the oppressed and the afflicted. Marx on his part also assigns 
to religion a crucial.role in-facilitating the progress of pre-modern 
humanity from one stage of civilisation to another. Hence, it is not 
simply the “blind fear of private property" that ''makes masses 
religious"? in a class society. On the contrary, it is a specific form 
of social . consciousness, or, to use Marx’s words, the ‘“‘self- 
consciousness of man who has either not found himself or has already : 
lost himself". He elsewhere rémarks that at times religion can also 
be “the expression of real distress and protest against real distress", 
poetically describing it as “the sigh of the oppressed creatures, the 
heart of the heartless world''.? 

According -to Marx's and Engels's conception, a religion's 
delinking from parücular customs and rituals of the community in 
which it arises, gives it the status of a world religion. This being a 
specific form of social consciousness also performs a social function.* 
At the ideological plane a world religion not only enjoys a conside- 
rable degree of independence from the social formation in. which it 
exists, but it is also capable of actiug as a material force contributing 
to decisive changes in the social relations of which it is one of the 
components.> It is fallacious, -and indeed quite alien to the Marxist 
framework, to treat religion—along with the other social relations of, 
legal, political and ideological character—as mainly relating to ihe. 
-superstructure and, therefore, not integral to the production relations 
that go to define the essential character of a social formation.® 

In the Marxist framework a world religion may be defined as a 
system of supernatural conceptions, sentiments, and ideas emanating 
from them, which come to the forefront at crucial turning points of 
history. Interacting with each other and also reacting to developments 
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in other spheres of social relations the conceptions and ideas 
of a particular religion are constantly changing in both substance and 
form. These changes again not only tend generally to conform to the 
social principles thrown up by radical adjustments in the production ` 
- relations in a given historical situation, but also contribute to shaping 
them. As Engels prefers to put it, with the rise of world religions, 
**particularly of Christianity and Islam; the more general historical 
, movement acquires a religious imprint’’.” This phenomenon manifests 
itself more sharply in the history of Asian societies which induced 
Marx to pose the question: ‘‘Why does the history of the East appears 
as a history of religion?" 5 By posing this question, apparently, Marx 


.. was hinting at the social efficacy of world religions being inversely. 


related to the proximity of the host societies to civilisation. 

The above theoretical schema can be very useful in the study 
of Islam. which along with Buddhism and Christianity, has been 
characterised by Engels as one of the world religions.? It goes without : 
saying that in the Marxist perspective, the study of a world religion 
like Islam would be inseparable from the study of the civilisation 
which it generated and is still sustaining in a major part of the world. . 

In fact there already exists a wide range of writings on the 
history and character of Islamic civilisation in which the use of 
different sets of conceptual tools and frameworks derived from the 
Marxist theory haveled the individual authors to vastly divergent 
conclusions. On the one hand, for example, is the view of the Soviet 
authors of A Short History of World, who regard *'the emergence of 
feudal relations in Arabian Peninsula’’ as the central feature of the 
- social. setting in which Islam arose. The unification of the Arabs 
through the propagation of ‘Islam is seen” by these authors as 
**coinciding'' with the ‘‘feudalisation of both the nomad and settled 
people’’.1° This view, which altogether ignores the crucial feature of 
' long-distance trade giving rise to a merchant community at Mecca, is 
obviously not based on the actual evidence relating to the Arabian 
society of the 7th. century. Moreover, it apparently stems from a 
.theological acceptance of only one set of Marx's and Engels’s stray 
observations on Islam which at times tend to imply. its in-built 
propensity towards promoting feudal relations in the territories under 
its sway. As against this rather dogmatic view, are the interpretations 
put forward by orientalists like Montgomery Watt and Maxime 
Rodinson who have combined their painstaking research of the original 
source material with a sociological method of analysis based on a 
liberal use of Marxist concepts. These authors, despite many disagree- 
ments on important questions relating to Islam's role in promoting . 
social and economic changes, share the characterisation of Islam as a 
product of the highly commercialised social environment of the 7th 
century Mecca. They seem to interpret the rise of Islam interms of the 
‘ideological: response of the sedentary, and hence more civilised, 
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population of Mecca and Medina to the anarchic barbarism of Bedouin 
tribes encircling them. The establishment of Islamic power at Medina 
and Mecca and its eventual acceptance by all the Arab tribes may thus 
be characterised, according to this interpretation, as the triumph of. 
a civilising urban creed „over the tribal disorder contributing to. the 
stagnation of the Arabian society at a low level of material culture. 
This was ‘apparently. made possible by the suppression of the big - 
financial.magnates of Mecca who strove to maximise their profits at 
the cost of middle ranking and less affluent merchants through 
different kinds of financial sharp practices, especially by trying to 
monopolise the. long-distance trade passing through Arabia. This 
naturally threatened the long-term interests of the larger community 
of Arab merchants of which they were a part.!! 

By and large, a similar interpretation is suggested in the 
writings of some of the radical liberals and Marxists having a Muslim 
background, These authors, amongst whom mention may be made of 
Muhammad Habib,!? Aly Mohomed Fahmy,!? Ahmad El Kodsy,!^ 
and Asghar Ali Engineer,!? have. the benefit of first hand familiarity 
with the sources of Islamic tradition as also of the regions where it 
was evolved in the post-Koranic period. Moreover, their analysis is 
conditioned by an acute awareness of the on-going ideological con- 
tention, within the Islamic world, between thé fundamentalist 
tendencies on the one hand and various currents of secular ideologies on 
the other. While emphasising the unmistakable tendency within 
Islam, towards: promoting civilisation on an urban pattern, some 
of these authors even show an inclination to suggest the Prosi of 
Islamic social principles to socialism. 

In all these studies, Marx's and Engels’s stray remarks on Islam 
and Islamic societies are used, sometimes even indiscriminately, for 
bolstering different interpretations However, these stray but 
extremely valuable remarks of the founders of scientific socialism have 
not so far ‘been studied systematically with an aim to discern the 
source material on which these were based, the sequence and contexts 
- in which these occur, and the subtle difference of emphasis that is 
sometimes noticeable in their respective statements. But the fact 
remains that it is only through this kind of detailed scrutiny that one 
can hope to appreciate. the real significance of Marx’s and Engels’s 
piecemeal observations on Islam and use the insights provided by them . 
in the analysis of the Islamic societies. Inthe ensuing section, an 
attempt is made to bring into focus the significance of research into 
the writings of Marx and Engels on these lines. For this purpose we 


. have, presently, taken into account only some of the better known 


statements that occur in Marx- Engels correspondence and a few of 
their other writings 

Marx and Engels appear to have become interested in the study 
of the Islamic civilisation some time around 1853, when they had 
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_ undertaken extensive reading on the pre-capitalist formations in the 
regions Other than Europe and the way these formations were dis- 
solving under the impact of Western capitalism in many parts of Asia. 
Their ‘initial ideas on the character of Islamic civilisation were, 
apparently, formed under the influence of Gibbon’s treatise on the 
history of the Arabs which was, in a sense, a radical departure from 
the then current trend in the writings of European orientalists towards 
viewing Islamic history as the bare chronicle of wars and changes of 
dynasties without furnishing any evidence of cultural and economic 
advancement. Till then the orientalists’ assessment of the character 
ofthe Arab people generally fluctuated between the romanticised 
image of the ‘‘freedom loving" descendants of Ishmael and that of 
treacherous barbarians without any morals or scruples. To the great 
perturbation of many an orientalist out to prove the authenticity of 
the Christian scriptures, Gibbon contemptuously rejected the clerical 
. notion that the Arabs enjoyed ‘perpetual freedom’ as a result of ‘‘a 
prophecy and miracle in the favour of the posterity of Ishmael’’. He 
proceeded to administer to them a further shock by saying that the 
Arabs’ “‘love for freedom’’ was not a racial trait but “‘the product of 
geographical surroundings in which they lived''.!$ In his analysis of 
the economic structure of Meccan society at the time of the rise of 
Islam, he emphasised the geographical location of Mecca. According 
to Gibbon, Mecca. was the meeting point of caravan routes linking 
Yemeni ports with Bostra and Damascus in Syria, which made it an 
important trading centre where “lucrative exchange diffused plenty 
and riches’’ and the péople ‘‘united love of arms -with the profession 
of merchandise?'.!7 It was implicit in this interpretation that Islam 
arose ina society which flourished onthe East-West -trade passing 
through Arabia and Yemen and, therefore, instead of being painted 
as a creed representing the cultural ethos of the-semi-barbaric 
Bedouins, Islam should be studied in its pore as unifier of the Arabs 
at a higher level of civilisation. 

That already by 1853, Marx as well as Bac were familiar with 
these views of Gibbon and perhaps toa certain extent sympathised 
with them is suggested by the manner in which Engels, in his letter to 
Marx dated May 18,1853, sneers at Charles Forster’s denunciation of 
Gibbon’s ‘‘scepticism’’ and his ‘‘artful insinuations’? by picking at 
some of his errors in historical geography.!? But it seems that at this 
stage of their study of Islam, Marx mainly concentrated on the socio- 
economic impact of Islamic institutions in the regions ruled by the | 
Muslims for long periods, while Engels, on his part, chiefly focussed on 
the social origins of the Islamic faith and its role in shaping world 
history. Engels was even trying to learn Persian for gainiug direct 
access to the sources of Islamic civilisation. This is borne out by the 
three letters. exchanged between them on the subject of Islam 
in 1853.1? In the first letter of this series dated May 18,1853, to which 
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a reference has already been made, Engels mentions his going through, 
a day earlier, ‘Reverend Charles Forster's The Historical Geography of 
Arabia, which is a detailed study of place-names, tribal genealogies, 
and pre-Islamic inscriptions discovered only a few years earlier by an 
Indian Naval expedition.to Yemen, informed with a wide range of 
evidence drawn from early Christian and,Greek texts. This book 
dedicated by the author to the then Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
published by a London based concern, Duncan and Malcom, in 1844. 
On the basis of a rather cursory reading of this work, Engels had 
drawn certain inferences which seem to have formed the basis of the 
tentative thesis that he projects in the aforementioned letter.2° The 
central formulation of this thesis is the statement that '*Mohammed's 
religious revolution, like every religious movement, was formally a 
reaction, an alleged return to the old, the simple". On the basis of 
the *'confirmation"' of the ‘‘enumerations in Genesis’’ by the nomen- 
clature of the Bedouin tribes, he infers that ‘‘the Jews themselves 
were nothing more than-a small Bedouin -tribe like the rest’’ and thus 
implicitly characterises Islam as an offshoot of a long forgotten Arab 
- tradition of monotheism pre-dating Christianity as well as Judaism. 
His characterisation of Islam in this letter, as an ‘‘artificiat’’ religion 
not havinga world-wide relevance and his inability to see the qualitative 
difference between the pre-Islamic Arab migrations towards the 
Fertile Crescent and the Arab expansion under the Islamic state were, 
apparently, conditioned by this thesis which was never fully approved 
by Marx.?! In Marx’s point by point comments, in his letter dated 
June 2,1853, on what Engels had written to him on May 18, one can see 
that he was then far from fully endorsing all the opinions formed by 
his friend on the origin and character of Islam. He, in fact, went out 
of his way to point out that the evidence suggesting a relationship 
between the Jews and Bedouins is nothing very novel-or of particular 
significance. ‘‘A general relationship can be proved among all oriental 
tribes", argues Marx, ‘‘between the settlement of one section ofthe 
tribe and the continuance of the other in nomadic life, since bistory 
began." He thus indirectly suggests that the evidence on the basis of 
which Engels characterises Islam as a throwback to an earlier Arab 
tradition of monotheism, was far from conclusive or fully acceptable. 
In the same letter Marx also reminds Engels of the significance of 
long-distance trade as an important material factor shaping the social 
setting in which Islam,arose. He further developed Gibbon's interest- 
ing insight on this point to suggest that the secular ‘‘impulse’’ for 
the rise of Islam could also be ascribed to the state of **commercial 
» decay?! caused by the considerable modification of ''the trade route 
from Europe to Asia" '.?? 

On the question of the rise of big urban centres in the Fertile 
Crescent in the wake of Islamic expansion, testifying to Islam's 
propensity to promote an urban civilisation, Marx refers to Francois - 
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Bernier’s observations on the large cities that grew in India under the 
Mughals. Though Marx’s formulations on this question are couched, 
in a very subtle and cautious language, one cannot miss the impression 
that he did not agree with Engels’s comparison of the rise of Babylon 
resulting from the emirgration of Bin Khalid Arabs to the valley of 
Euphrates with the Muslim civilisation of the 7th and 8th centuries 
based on a vastly increased commodity production. By citing Bernier’s 
passage on the “oriental cities’? and the Mughal military system, he 
seems to suggest that the establishment of a system of political 
control rooted in Islamic tradition has everywhere in Asia resulted 
in the.growth of a super-imposed urban: expansion, notwithstanding 
whether the Muslim rulers were Arabs, Turks or Mughals. On the 
other hand, he also seems to implicitly suggest a. quite different 
approach to the study of Islam from the one followed by Engels. 
This can be clearly inferred from the themes that he chooses to 
. elaborate upon and also from the nature of the source material which 
he brings forward to bolster his arguments. ` He was; apparently, of 
the view that instead of focussing mainly on the pre-Islamic religious 
and social currents contributing to the rise of Islam, one ought to 
begin the'investigation of the Islamic civilisation with a closer 
examination of social processes and institutions taking shape under 
the Islamic regimes. 

Marx concludes his letter of June 6, 1853, by fully. endorsing 
Bernier's statement that throughout the Islamic world “no private 
property existed", which, it seems, for him wasá much more significant 
feature of the Islamic civilisation than the rituals and dogmas perpe- 
tuated by it, as it appeared to have contributed to the growth of the 
particular kind of social formations discernible in the.Islamic world 
which mainly account for the fact of Asian social development, after 
the break-up of the primitive communities, taking a radically different 
course from that of Western Europe. At this time, Marx ascribed 
the so-called *'absence of private property in land", noticed by 
Bernier and later by some. officials of the East India Company as well, 
to the impact of Islamic rule. In another letter to Engels dated June 
14, 1853, he explicitly states: ‘‘In any case it seems to have been the 
Mohammadans who first mainly established the principle of no 
property in land throughout the whole of Asia."?3 Obviously, in for- 
ming this view, he was solely basing himself on the testimony of 
Bernier and other Western observers who assessed the situation of 
land tenures in India with reference to juridical criteria of Roman 
law defining private property in land peculiar to Western Europe and 
were not able to perceive a state of land relations, like that of pre- 
British India, where a variety of property rights in the same piece of 
land should be identified with different-kinds of tenures existing side 
by side. Marx and Engels neither had the access to original revenue 
documents of the Mughal Empire nor to the Islamic texts defining 
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different kinds of. rights in land:and, therefore, were not in a position 
to check this erroneous view with more authentic data projecting a 
contrary picture that no doubt' existed in abundance. 
But one must record it to-the credit of their genius that they 
` were never dogmatic regarding the views that they formed at a 
perticular stage in their study of a social phenomenon. They were 
always prepared to modify them in the light of fresh evidence. That 
on the question of private landed property in the Islamic world also 
they had an open mind and that subsequently they did modify their 
positions on this question radically (which incidentally also implied 
the abandonment of some of the construction crucial to their thesis 
on Asiatic Modé of Production) is borne out by their subsequent 
writings. But before we dilate on this important shift in Marx's and 
Engels's views on Islam, it would be appropriate to briefly review the 
line of argument which appears to have led Marx to perceive, around 
“1853, a logical link between the alleged absence of private property: 
induced by the Islamic rule and the rise of socio-economic formations 
identified by him with the Asiatic Mode and the oriental despotism 
which it appeared to sustain. 
. In attributing the absence of private property in land to the 
impact of Islamic tradition, Marx was guided, in 1853, not so much 
by his study of Islamic political theory or its legal code, but appears 
to havé initially formed this view on the strength of his observation 
that the absence of private: landed prperety was testified by the 
records consulted by him, till then, precisely for those regions that 
had remained under Muslim régimes for centuries. In his letter to 
Engels dated June 14, 1853, Marx's well-known remark ion: 
**Mohommedans?* for ‘‘mainly’’ “establishing ' the principle of “ 
property in. land", is immediately preceded by a statement to a 
effect that in **the hill country south of Crishna, property in land and 
soil does seem to have existed’’. From this, it is obvious that he is 
trying io underscore the fact the evidence suggesting the presence of 
private property in land is available only for those parts of the Indian 
sub-continent which had experienced Muslim rule for a much shorter 
period than those other regions like Bengal and Bihar where, according 
to Marx's reading, such private property was conspicuously absent. 
He thus seems to distinguish between the social formations identified | 
with the Asiatic Mode existing under Muslim rule from those of the 
rest of the oriental world insofar as.the principal feature of these 
. formations tended to be the subjugation of the peasant communities 
by- an alien minority who maintained a despotic power structure for 
. ensuring the creation as well as appropriation of agricultural surplus 
on which their power as a superior class rested. This situation would 
‘permit hardly. any economic -differentiation , within the peasant 
communities. On the other hand, the contradiction between the 
higher group dominating the despotic state and the individual peasant’ 
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communities would also tend to get blunted.by the abject dependence 
of peasant communities on large-scale public works that could only 
be maintained by the state. Marx, apparently, interpreted the fre- 
quent references, in the Parliamentary Papers studies by. him, to the 
irrigation facilities and other public works established by the previous 
regime, as suggestive of the responsibility that the Muslim state 
accepted for establishing and managing large-scale public under- 
takings of this nature. This characteristic of the Muslim state was 
apparently viewed as an important factor contributing to the 
weakening of the principal contradiction within the existing social : 

relations, thus condemning the society to a perpetual state of 
- stagnation. 


The Subsequent Development of the Ideas 


As Marx's and Engels’s study on Islam and Muslim societies 
progressed they apper to have gradually revised some of the formu- 
lations relating to the character and social consequences of the Islamic 
rule made by them on the basis of their limited reading on the subject 
till 1853. It seems that by 1858, Marx had already started rethinking 
on the question of private landed property in India. In his article, 
“Land Tenure in India”, published in the New York Daily Tribune, 
Marx refers to the Taluqadars of Awadh as ‘‘feudal landowners’’ and 
argues that ‘‘whatever the origins of their rights might be, (they) could 
claim prescription in their favour, it was impossible not to recognize 
their claims as to a certain extent legal’’.24 At the same time, Engels, 
writing in New American Cyclopaedia, described the Afghan chiefs 
exercising a ‘‘sort of feudal ‘supremacy’’ over the clans controlled by. 
them.?5 This was indeed the beginning of a new line of thinking on 
the part of Marx and Engels in their assessment of the historic role of 
Islam. To them, the Turks or Mughals were no longer yet another 
group of semi-barbaric invaders who, in the long. history of India, 
successively established their despotic rule on the static social base 
represented by the Indian village communities. Anditisalso impor- ` 
tant that Marx no longer believed that these Muslim rulers necessarily 
negated the principle of private property inland. On theother band, 
these groups as well as Muslim rulers in other parts of the world, by 
virtue of their being the protagonists of Islamic tradition, were given 
credit for establishing in the conquered tertitories. ‘‘feudal’’ or 
*semi-feudal' property relations. This particular idea recurs in 
Engels's writings of 1870’s with a frequency that suggests its being a 
well considered category of historical characterisation, But it is also 
true that on account of their other intellectual preoccupations during 
this time, Marx and Engels did not get an opportunity to concentrate 
on this problem to the extent of presenting this new idea in a proper 
analytical framework. In this connection one might refer to Engels's 
statement in Anti-Duhring (1878) that the Turks introduced ‘‘a form of 
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. feudal ownership - in the .countries-of-the East- conquered by -them’’ 
orto his reference in the same work to the Moors of Spain asa 
“cultured”? group as against their Christian conquerors: who; were 
included among the **Barbarians''.?9. The impression created by these 
statements is reinforced by one of Engels’s remarks in his letter to 
Marx dated December 22, 1882, describing the ‘‘position of the Chris- 
tians in Turkey during the height of the old Turkiah semi-feudal 
system’’ as ‘‘something similar’’ to serfdom and bondage.?? 

It would appear that Marx and Engels arrived at this new con. 
ception defining the pre-modern situations obtaining in the countries 
ruled by Muslim groups mainly as a result of their extended reading 
on Indian history.in the 1870's.. In this connection mention may 
be made of Marx's Notes on Indian History covering the entire period 
from the Turkish conquest down to mid-19th century.?? He seems 
to have prepared these notes mainly from Elphinstone’s History of 
India, and Robert Swell’s The Analytical History of India published 
from London in 1870. The date of publication of Swell's book is an 
indication that Marx prepared his Notes on Indian History some time 
after 1870, possibly in 1871 or 1872.29 Going through these notes, one 
is struck by the fact that Marx chooses the establishment of Muslim 
rule in India as the starting point of his investigation which points to 
the way his mind was working at this time. He, apparently, regarded 
the establishment of Muslim rule asa decisive turning point in the 
history of India leading to the rise of new kind of production rela- 
tions. In this context he seems to ascribe to the Islamic tradition a 
limited kind of civilising role. 

. In his Notes on Indian History, certain technical terms, definitions 
or general statements pertaining to.the working of the socio-political 
institutions of the Delhi Sultanate or the Mughal Empire are under- 
lined by Marx which are very suggestive. Marx's choice of particular 
terms or statements for underlining indicates the direction in which 
he was thinking. For example, in his cryptic description of society 
under the Ghaznavids, he distinguishes ‘‘the nobles and bulk of the 
higher population"? represented by the Arabs, from the ''Persians who 
mostly carried on the civil government", and also from **Tatars"" who 
were mostly ‘‘shepherds’’.3°, The underlined terms and phrases in 
this description go to show that Marx tended to regard the existence 
‘of a certain group identified as ‘‘nobles’’ or ‘‘higher population" to dis- 
tinguish them from the state bureaucracy, as noteworthy evidence 
disturbing the model of Asiatic Despotism, which, according to 
Marx's earlier definition, derived its centralising power from the total 
negation of private property in land. In this context, his description 
of the institution of jagir is again very suggestive.?! By conceptualising 
the jagir as a ‘‘tract of land given by the king to an individual as a 
reward”? he comes very close to imagining a process of ''feudalisation'' 
imposed from above. Again in his notes on Akbar's revenue system 
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the terms and phrases that he chooses to underline go to indicate that 
he attached. particular significance to the fact that revenue was 
assessed every year on the Basis of per bighd average produce on 
individual plots of land and that it was realised by the statein cash 
directly from the cultivators.?? From this one can see that at this 
time, Marx would obviously be concerned with the question as to how 
one could reconcile the state of social relations inferable from these 
features of the revenue system of. Akbar with his earlier thesis of 
Asiatic Mode of. Production. E 


Concluding Observations 

An interpretation of the historical role of Islam in the light of 
Marx's and Engels's brilliant insights and characterisations discussed 
above.thus goes to testify.to the effect that Islam is something much 
more than aset of dogmas external to human experience. - Unlike 
other world religions, Islam exhorts the faithful to live' in strict 
conformity with certain principles of piety and moral behaviour not 
only on the strength of divinely ordained commandments, but also 
by simultaneously appealing to their common-sense and commitment, 
to justice and fairplay.?? The Islamic notions of fairplay, piety and 
moral behaviour approximate; by and large, the’ social principles 
originally registered in the course of the struggle of the emerging 
strata of middle ranking merchants of Mecca and the peasant culti- 
vators and other small-scale producers of Medina, during the first 
half of the 7th century, to hold their own against the twin. pressures 
of Bedouin encirclement and increasing monopoly of trade by a 
handful of financial magnates.?^ Again Islam also seeks to weld 
together its adherents into a community of crusaders who would, 
ideally, be always endeavouring to establish an Islamic sway over the 
rest of the humanity. During the early years of Islam, this community 
(ummah) sustained a theocraiic state structured on the pattern of 
inter-tribal forums of political authority known to sedentary Arabs of 
Mecca and Medina from before the rise of Islam. After the annexation 
of the Fertile Crescent, Persia and Egypt to the Islamic state, it was 
gradually transformed into an entirely new kind of. power structure, 
a despotic monarchy, which, though essentially secular in its orienta- 
tion, was all the time tending to seek theoretical justification of its . 
existence in the Islamic tradition. The Turkish states which arose on 
the ruins of the Abbasid Caliphate represented various specimens of 
this state organisation. The operation of the system of revenue-cum- 
administrative assignments within these states was responsible for 
engineering far-reaching changes in the economic bases of the 
societies administered by them. For instance, in Hindustan, parti- 
cularly under the Delhi Sultanate and the Mughal Empire, the working 
of the assignment system curbed the powers and perquisites of the 
predominantly non-Muslim hereditary chiefs, superimposed an 
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urban-based ruling class represented by the king’s officers and gene- 
tally stimulated commodity production and cash-nexus in the sóciety.?5 
It was, perhaps, in view of similar economic changes engineered by the 
Muslim states of the post-Abbasid period in the regions controlled 
by them thàt Marx and Engels were persuaded, in the 1870s, to credit 
Muslims for promoting civilisation in Turkey: and Hindustan on a 
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~ Nanak's Doctrine ae E Feudalisation of 
mE the Sikh Gurudom 


THIS PAPER represents a preliminary attempt at comprehending 
Guru Nanak’s ideas in the socio-historical conditions in which they 
developed. The course of the subsequent evolution of the Sikh 
Gurudom into a hierarchical institution of feudal authority and 
. privilege is traced, showing how these factors defined the parameters 
of the practice of Sikhism. As such, a modest contribution is made 
. here towards a reorientation of contemporary interpretations of Sikh 
history, which, by and large, uncritically raise religious conceptuali- 
sation to the status of a sociological critique. 

At the time of the advent of the Turks in the 12th century A D, 
Indian society was witnessing a consolidation of feudalism, the 
manifestations of which were found in the growth of landed inter- 
mediaries, increased exploitation and pauperisation of the peasantry, 


growing self-sufficiency of the village owing to the relative decline of, 


trade (as compared to the position under the Guptas or even under 
Harsha), and a distinct hardening of the Hindu caste ‘system leading 
to decreased social mobility. 

` The establishment of the Delhi Sultanate did not alter the 
overall nature of the existing socio-economic system, but introduced 
some changes in the details of the exploitative machinery of the state. 
Instead of the growing prominence of landed intermediaries of the 
earlier type, theré emerged a section called igtadars/muqtis or nobles, 
of various gradations, who were assigned land revenue grants in 
return for military and administrative service. The old hereditary 
zamindars or intermediaries were integrated into this structure. 

The burden of exploitation om the peasantry remained the same, 
and perhaps even increased to meet the demands of an expanding 
empire. Trade and handicrafts did witness some revival with the 
introduction of new crafts and trades to cater for the needs of the 
new ruling class. However the economic and social condition of the 
artisans did not see any significant change. 
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The Punjab of Nanak's days was ruled by the Lodis, the inheri- 
tors of the Delhi Sultanate.! What. the Lodis ruled was, however, a 
truncated version of the Delhi Sultanate—more a provincial kingdom 
than the empire that was.. The upper echelons of the ruling class were 
almost entirely composed of Afghans, while other .Muslims' and non- 
Muslims were found at the lower administrative levels, The Lodi 
nobility was organised on‘the basis of the iqta system—a legacy of the 
Delhi Sultanate. Administrative and military obligations did not 


- apply to all the igtadars but mainly to the bigger igtadars or müqtis. 


The igtadars under the Lodis were left with a considerable ' 
degree of independence in matters of administration. This indepen- 
dence increased with the size of the igta and the distance of its location 
from Delhi. One check on the power of the igtadars was the Sultan?s. 
prerogative of transferring them from one iqta to another, which aimed 
at thwarting the attempts-of nobles at developing local roots and 
excessive political influence. Under the.Lodis, however, these transfers 


-~ appear to have. been. fewer, compared with the Delhi Sultanate or 


Mughal periods. Similarly,-though igtadari rights were not supposed 
to be hereditary, there are SVETA instances of the hereditary princi- 
ple operating. 

The rights of the iqtadars to collect land revenue and to keep 
armed retainers provided the raw materials for revolt against the ruler. 


E This problem was ácute especially because the Sultans, unlike their 


ancient Indian counterparts, lacked religious sanction for their rule, 


.the concept of monarchy ' being conspicuously absent in Islamic 


religious tradition. 

‘A significant feature of the igta system under the Lodis was the 
practice of sub-assignment of land revenue rights by the assignees to 
their subordinates. In the light of heavy taxation and illegal exac- 
tions from the peasantry, the sub- assignment system implied greater 
misery for the peasants. 


Stratification of Peasantry and Caste Division 
The writings of Guru Arjan, in the Guru Granth Sahib, provide 


interesting insights into.the agrarian conditions prevailing in the 16th 


and I7th century Punjab, which indicate further stratification amoug 


the rüral population.? Passages from Guru Arjan. indicate that in 
contemporary Punjab there. existed peasants who claimed rights to 


particular fields, and also a class of agricultural labourers who worked 


in the fields on the peasants’ orders, There appears to have been a 


: clear division among the rural masses between the peasants, and 


agricultural labourers. One passage describes the process whereby a 


` devotee of the Guru rose from the position of an ordinary peasant to 


that of a village headman and, having attained this position, acquired 
full-authority over the peasants.? The.writings of Kabir, incorporated 
imthe Guru Granth Sahib, give further evidence about how the peasants 
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were cheated by the land revenue officials, and how the land revenue 
burden on the peasantry was arbitrarily increased. This clearly con- 
tradicts the egalitarian character of the village community and 
indicates internal strife among the peasantry. 

Punjab, like other parts of the country, had a society which, 
apart from being a class society, was also divided into several castes. 
Caste, however, was less proliferated and was ossified in Punjab, com- 
pared with other parts of the country. The reason for this seems to be 
the fact that tribal societies lasted tilla much later date in Punjab 


‘than in the Ganga basin or other parts of the country. This fact is 


testified to by Alberuni, who, when he visited India early inthe 11th 
century, found strong tribal pockets in Punjab.* 

The dislodging of the Rajput rulers of Punjab by the Turks also 
had significant social consequences, as it gave a chance to other castes 
to improve their social status. This displacement from power of the 
Rajputs and the subsequent lowering of their social status, also led to 
the lowering of the status of the Brahmans, whom. they had patronised, 
and who were now forced to take up new jobs which lowered their 
social status.5 The Brahmans in Punjab, unlike their counterparts.in 
other regions, e g, in South India, did not hold land rights on a large 
scale. This explains their inability to retain their former social 
position and hold in Punjab. Although these factors retarded the 
process of development of caste in Punjab, they cannot be interpreted 
to mean that the Brahmanical social order was absent in Punjab. 

The establishment of the Delhi Sultanate had profound effects | 
upon the Vaisya caste. The 13th and 14th centuries witnessed a rapid 
expansion of the artisan class/castes. This resulted from the new and 
diversified needs of the newruling class, and the concentration of a 
larger share of social surplus in the latter’s hands, as compared to the 
erstwhile rulers. The ruling class could maintain a large number of 
artisans to meet its requirements. The demand for greater diversifica- 
tion of skills plus greater number of artisans could not be met within 
the old caste framework which put limitations on social mobility and 
made spontaneous adjustment to new demands impossible. 

One caste group of the artisan and trading classes in Punjab 
which appears to have prospered with the growth of artisanal 
production and trade under the Sultanate, both Delhi and Lodi, was 
that of Khatris. The Khatris were artisans, traders, money-lenders, 
even landowners and played an important role in Lodi administration 
in Punjab." This caste was to play a significant role in the subsequent 
history of Punjab; it provided all theSikh Gurus and a large number 
of the initial converts to Sikhism. 

The peasantry of Punjab was largely anoei, in caste terms, 
of the Jats or Jatts or who, according to the Chachnama, had an 
epalitarian social set-up and approximated the status of Chandalas 
in Brahmanical society.2 Later, Alberuni testifies to their pastoral 
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occupation as well as to the fact of their having’ the social status of 
Sudras. The Jats/Jatts appear to have given up their pastoral life and 


- taken to. settled agriculture-in Punjab, sometime between the 11th 


and lóth centuries, This change however did not remove the social 
'stigma attached to them, a factor which was to play an important 
‘role in attracting the Jat/Jatt peasantry towards Islam and, later, 
‘towards Sikhism. 


- 


4 


` Nanak's Religious Milieu 


The most, prominent feature of Nanak's religious milieu was 
the Bhakti movement. This heterogeneous phenomenon, it has been 
suggested, emerged as a result of the challenge posed to Hinduism 
and the Brahmanical social order. by. the egalitarian aspects of Islam.? 
However, it is likely that the Bhakti movement, though influenced 
by Islam, emerged essentially in response to the conditions prevailing 
within the Brahmanical caste society itself. 

There is evidence to show that around the 12th century, with 
the growing 'feudalisation' of the system, the condition of the pea- 
- santry detriorated. . This, we can reasonably assume, must have led to 
- some degree of discontent among the lower orders of the Brahmanical 

social structure. The Kaivarta peasant revolt in. East Bengal and the 
Damara peasant revolt in Kashmir, are indicative of this discontent.!! 

Monotheist or Nirguna Bhakti was, ina sense, a response to 
the prevailing peasant and artisan-discontent. The Nirguna.Bhaktas 
rejected idol worship, shunned excessive ritualism and held that 
‘caste was-an irrelevant factor in the process of attainment of 
salvation. They also rejected asceticism and propagated the 
virtues of tlie.life of a householder. THis rejection of the symbols 
of their subordinate status appealed both to the peàásants, and the 
artisans. 

The worshippers of Shiva and Shakti, as well as several orders 
of yogis, the most prominent among whom were the Nathpanthis, 
: shared the rejection of the caste system, though in differing degrees. 
Similarly, some of them, especially the Nathpanthis, rejected. Sans- 
krit as a literary vehicle and instead adopted vernaculars, just as both 
variants of the Bhakti movement had done.?? 

_ Islam too formed a part of the religious environment of Nanak. 
` There is a striking similarity between one strand of Islam, ie, Sufism, 
and Nirguna Bhakti. ‘Like the monotheists, the Sufis believed that 
. God dwelt within. man and Were preoccupied with the process of 
gaining salvation. - Similarly, like the Nirgunas, they believed in a 
mystical union -with God, and in their social approach they did not 
shun the lower orders of society. l d mE 


Nanak’s Religious , Doctrine 
‘ Nanak, like the other Nirguna ` Bhaktas, was a monotheist. 
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Thus God is "described as formless, attributeless, immanent, eternal, 
the creator, sustainer and destroyer of everything in the world—a world 
which he controls as an omnipotent sovereign.!? In contrast, the 
world is seen as something impermanent, though real. ‘Worldly’ 
attachment is thus inimical to the realisation .of the truth, which 
begins the process leading to ultimate salvation from the cycle of birth 
and death.!^ Nanak believed that men’s ‘worldly attachments’ led 
them to a degenerate state.!5 i : 

Nanak’s basic preoccupation was with the idea of the salvation 
of man from the cycle of transmigration. A desire to find the truth- 
was the necessary fist stept to gain'salvation. Following this, accor-. 
ding to Nanak, God, who is present in every body, reveals himself, 
Revelation is the result of a divine favour which is linked with Karma. 16 

Thus, acertain practical discipline had to be followed to achieve 
this end. Nanak, in keeping with the monotheist tradition, rejected 
ritualism, ascetic practices% idol worship and other forms of super- 
stition, as being irrelevant to salvation. Like the other monotheists, 
he ‘preached a religion for the housebolder—the peasant and the 
artisan. This provides the context of Nanak’s criticism of the Brah- 
mans: “With tika on their foreheads and dhoti wrapped around their 
loins and legs they look pious, but in fact they are the world’s 
butchers carrying daggers in their hands."!? Similarly, Nank decried 
ascetic practices in no uncertain terms: ‘‘Yoga lies not in wearing 
patched garments, nor in carrying a staff, nor in smearing one's body 
with ashes. .... Living pure in the midst of the impurities of the world 
is the means by which one can attain the true yoga.?!!8, 

True religion was to be reflected in humility, mercy, good deeds 
and upholding all that was true. Meditation was not envisaged by 
"Nanak as being an individual act alone— it bad a corporate aspect 
too. The importance of the company of true believers, ds something 
that was essential and would facilitate the salvation process, was 
spelt out by Nanak, as by Kabir before him. The corporate activity 
involved the singing of religious hymns or kirtan. 

The adherence to this path resulted in the gradual purging of 
tbe baser instincts of man, and through a series of stages, man would 
move closer to God. Nanak’s concept of stages of development 
towards salvation and the act of salvation itself, are quite similar to 
Sufi and Nathpanthi ideas on these subjects. 

Here it would be pertinent to point out that Nanak also talked 
about the necessity of labour (Kirt) and the sharing of the products of 
labour with others. How and in what manner this product of men’s | 
labour was to be divided, or, whether Nanak envisaged corporate 
endeavours in the production process as well, are questions which 
one can at best speculate upon. Keeping his overall religious 
orientation and times.in mind, one should not expect him to have 
made any serious observations on anything like corporate production, 
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Nanak has-been credited with launching a positive programme 


. of social reform,!? of upholding a liberal social doctrine,?? of being 


far more-radical than‘the other Nirguna Bhaktas,?+ and even of being 
a socialist.?? This would give the impression that Nanak rejected the 
existing social order and, if not that, at least criticised it vehemently. 
Apart from this, it would, also imply that Nanak provided an alter- 
native approach or model to existing society. This approach, if we 
are to accept what the above commentators on Nanak believe, should 
have rejected the empirically most obvious’ structure of social 
inequality and exploitation, i e, the caste system. 

Nanak inevitably linked his views on caste with the salvation 
process of man, i e, caste was seen as irrelevant to the attainment of 
salvation. "Thus Nanak maintained that ''not low caste but low 
conduct brings misery’’.23 Elsewhere he said, “Recognise divine 
light in-everyone. Do not enquire about his caste. There is no caste 


jn the next world’’.24 Or, “Pause for a moment on the thought. If 


there is but one self in all, where is the room for hatred? And if 
there is but one Hari (God) in all where is the room for contempt? ...’’25 
Further, “How art thou a Brahmin and how am I a Sudra? How 


-am I made of bloód and thou of milk?’’?6 


Asis evident from the above verses, Nanak's attack on caste 
remained mainly confined to the religious sphere. His deterministic 
approach to men and their position-in society, coupled with his concept 


' . of the impermanence of the world, set further limits on the social 


- 


relevance of his rejection of caste. More important than caste at the 
plane discussed by Nanak- was its integration- with a particular type 
of exploitative order. Any attack on caste to be socially effective 
would require an awareness of this. No evidence of such an awareness 
is found in Nanak’s writings, and given his times, its presence would 
certainly have been surprising. 

As Nanak’s critique of caste was basically confined to the level 


ofthe superstructure, itis not surprising to find elements of caste 


consciousness prevalent in Nanak's writings. Thus at several places 
Nanak làments the ill practices of the Brahmans and the rulers stating 
that they were not doing their duty as leaders of society.?7 In ac- 


_cepting the Brahmans as the leaders of society, though decrying their 


malpractices; Nanak implicitly _ accepted the right of status being 
determined by birth, thereby sanctioning one of the very basic princi- 
ples of caste. Other references from Nanak, like the one in which 
‘evil mentality is compared: to a low woman, cruelty to a butcher's 
wife, backbiting to a sweeper's wife and anger to a chandala’s wife’’,?8 
reveal that Nanak was not free from cáste consciousness. 
The inability to view,man as a product of his circumstances, 

- and as limited by them, causes much confusion in the assessment of 
 Nanak's role. Religion and ideas have been regarded as primary and 
“the other facets of reality and their interconnections have been 
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ignored. Historical experience and scientific analysis have shown that 


"the production of ideas, of conceptions, of consciousness, is at. 


first ‘directly interwoven with the ‘material activity: and material 
intercourse of.men. ... Conceiving, thinking, the mental intercoursé 
of men appear at thisstage as the direct efflux of their material 
behaviour. ... Men are the producers of their conceptions, ideas etc, — 
real, active men, as they are conditioned by a definite development of 
their productive forces and. of the intercourse corresponding to 
them.’’?9 


“ Objectively, one can appreciate Nanak’s attempt as part of a 


relatively widespread but limited critique of the society of the day. 
His rejection of äsceticism and ritual, his idea of the corporate 
sharing of the fruits of labour (however vague it might be), his 
critique of ‘caste (with .all its limitations) and other features of 
ephemeral egalitarianism, did represent an advance in the context of 


his times. However, his social analysis and its influence cannot be 


arbitrarily radicalised. The limitations imposed by the social conditions 
and by his religious perspective are evident in his writings. 


Feudalisation of Sikh Gurudom . 


At the time of Guru Nanak's death Sikhism had not. yet 


emerged as an organised religion. The ideological basis for such a 
development had, been provided by Nanak, yet. what he had actually 
succeeded in establishing could at best be called a sect. Guru Nanak's 
intention of perpetuating this sect becomes clear from the nomination 
of Angad as his successor. Guru Angad initiated certain developments 
which accelerated the process of providing the Sikhs with the.distinct 
characteristics of a community. Important among these, were the 


development of the Gurmukhi alpHabet from a Jocal vernacular alphabet | 


called Landa,?° which was helpful in carrying the religious message of 
Sikhism to the peasant and artisan masses. The institution of langar, 


or common kitchen, initiated by Nanak, was furthr developed by 


Angad. These ‘steps helped in giving Sikhism a distinct identity vis- 
a-vis Hinduism. Angad began the task of compiling the teachings 
of the Gurus, a process which led to the compilation of the Adi Granth 
under Guru Arjan. 


Succeeding Angad i in 1552, Guru Amar Das carried forward the . 


- 


attempt to further demarcate Sikhism from Hinduism. Thus sati 
was attacked, rituals and ceremonies attached with’ birth, death and , 


marriage were simplified, and common eating propagated. The Guru . 


proclaimed gatherings of Sikhs on Baisakhi, Magh and Diwali to 
strengthen the sense of fraternity among his followers and to ‘‘wean 


his followers away from Hindu practices associated with these 


particular days of the year''.?: 
However, the need -for providing Sikhism, as an organised 
religion, with features of identification led Amar Das to evolve various 
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symbols, customs and institutions, mamy of which were quite similar 
to the Hindu ones. Thus Amar Das ‘built a pilgrimage centre at 
Goindwal: Here a holy well or baoli with 84 steps: were constructed 
and it was declared that **whoever would reverently repeat the Japji 
on every step should escape the -pangs of rebiifh".3? Thus while 


pilgrimage to Banaras and. Haridwar and bathing in the Ganga for 


| | purification had been decried by Nanak, pilgrimáge to Goindwal and 


bathing in the ‘holy’ water there ‘was -advocated as a means to 
. salvation by Guru Amar Das! Another, departure from earlier Sikh 
doctrine was the new initiation ceremony introduced by Amar Das. 
Thé Guru's agents Were given the right to initiate new members into 
the fold via the charnamrit ceremony, i e, by making tbe convert drink 
the ‘toe wash’ of the religious agent, a typical Brahmanical practice. 
With. the spread of Sikhism under Amar Das it was no longer 
possible to have one centre of Sikhism, ie, the.Guru could not. 
possibly cater to all his followers in one sangat or congregation. Asa 
consequence the manji system was devised. The area where the Guru's 
followers lived was divided into 22 manjis and 52 pirahs, or centres and 
sub-centres of Sikhism, from where the new faith could be propagated 
and where the -followers could congregate.?? The rudiments of the 
- organisation of the Sikh religion were thus brought into being. 
. An.important occurrence was the land grant of a few villages 
` to the: Guru by the Mughal Emperor Akbar. “This is said to have 
enhanced the Guru's prestige.5^ However, the acquisition of this land 
grant had other connotations as well. Seen in the context of the 
growth of the Guru's following and the development of various 
institutionalised religious forms, pilgrimage places, preaching centres - 
and the practice of offering presents to the Guru etc, the direction in 
which the Gurudom was developing becomes clearer. Gurudom was 
‘rapidly developing into a powerful institution based not only on its 
. religious ideology but also on the wealth accruing to it: 
" .. A great volume of. trade passed through contemporary Punjab, 
and Laliore, Multan and later Amritsar were important trading and 
-manufacturing centres. A notable feature was ''the importance in 
Punjab social patterns of two. trading castes...the Khatris and 
Aroras''.55 Guru Ram Das (1574-1587) encouraged trading activities, 
especially the lucrative trade in horses.?9 Participation in and ar- 
rangement of such activities ensured direct profits for the Guru. Jt 
also helped . the majority component of the Guru's followers, the 
Khatris, whose financial backing to Gurudom and the Sikh Panth was 
significant at this stage. l | e 
.7 This period saw the, introduction of the masand system. The 
masands or the religious agents of the Guru had a dual task—that of 
propogating the faith and'of organising voluntary collections from 
the faithful. This system of intermediaries was placed on a sounder 
footing by Guru Arjan. According to Mohsin Fani, “During his 
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time Arjun Mal deputed one person to the Sikhs in every city so that 
he might collect tribute and offerings from them.’’37 A regular system 
was devised whereby each Sikh had to pay a compulsory levy amount- 
ing to one-tenth of his income to the Guru’s agents. Thus, “the 
Guru could now arrange’ his budget with much more certainty’’,?8. 
The levy of 10 per cent of their incomes was obviously an added | 
economic burden on the Guru’s followers. Its effect, not that acute 
while the majority of the Guru’s followers came from the commercial 
class/castes, sharpened with the growth of the peasant following, 

The peasantry of the Punjab had to pay the Mughals revenue 
according to the zabti system. This involved’ the payment of a 
minimum of 46 per cent of the produce. Coupled with this were the 
various local taxes and levies, both legal-and illegal, which were 
extracted by the village headmen, officials and others. A dismal 
picture emerges of a peasantry paying almost half of its produce to 
the exploiters, in one form or the other. Large sections of the 
peasantry lived at the subsistence lavel. Among them were the 
followers of the Guru. . 

Evidence of corruption among the masands is available right 
from the time of Guru Hargobind onwards. In the context of Arjan, 
a statement of Mohsin Fani, a contemporary historian, deserves . 
mention. According to him, ‘‘the chief masands through whom large 
number became Sikhs...appointed deputies on their behalf ...".39 This 
points to the development of a hierarchy..of intermediaries between 
the Guru and his followers, closely akin to the feudal hierarchical 
system of authority and privilege. 

Now let us look at the other end of the scale—the Guru 
himself. Did his life style, his establishment etc undergo any signi- 
- ficant change? Apart from the fact that Arjan, like his predecessor, 
encouraged trade ‘‘as a means to wealth and power’’;4° we are told 
that “Arjun kept great state and lived in splendour unknown to his 
predecessors, kept fine horse and clothed in fine raiments’’.4! Further, 
it is held that ‘‘as the needs of the community and its prosperity 
developed the Guru’s income increased, and almost imperceptibly the 
Guru's way of life reflected his growing prosperity’’.42, Another clear 
reflection of the above was the fact that Chandu Shah, the Diwan of 
Lahore, proposed the marriage of his daughter to the Guru’s son, 
Hargobind. It is held that when the official emissaries arrived at the 
Guru's court, *'they were antonished at the regal state and retinue of 
the Guru...”.43 Jahangir in his Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, while giving 
reasons for taking action against the Guru, corroborates the above 
evidence.^^ "The so-called anti-feudal ethos of Sikhism had travelled 
full circle: Gurudom had developed into a feudal institution and the 
Guru into a petty feudal. g^ 
| l Two significant developments were the large-scale influx into- 
-the Sikh fold of the Jat peasantry and the militarisation of the Sikh 
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Panth. The egalitarian utterances and promises of Sikhism were an 
important factor in attracting the Jat peasantry, situated at the lower 
end of the Hindu social scale. They had been attracted earlier 
towards Islam which had made similar egalitarian promises. i 
The militarisation of the Sikh Panth, a process begun during - 
Arjan’ s tenure, was aided to an extent by the Jat influx. However, the 
reasons for this were only partly religious but mainly political. The 
influence of Muslim revivalism, a reaction against the more tolerant 
religious policy of Akbar, encouraged a growing hostility on the part 
of the Mughal state and its officials towards the Sikh movement. Part 
of the growing militancy of the Sikhs can be seen as aresponse to this 
hostility. However, the political factor was more important. The 
.Guru's followers who paid tithe to the Guru were Mughal 
subjects as well. This factor added a political dimension to Mughal- 
Sikh relationships. The activities of the masands had been attracting 
Mughal attention for sometime, as is borne out by the Tuzuki-i- 
Jahangiri. These activities obviously invited the hostility of the 
Mughals and. in turn prompted. Guru Arjan to take steps towards 
building an armed retinue. The maintainence of an armed: force was 
álso necessary for the Guru to be-able io exercise feudal authority. 
Ey ow process, more political than religious im connetation, that 
led to rsecution of the Sikhs by the Mughals. 
The Ae e Arjan atthe hands of the Mughals gave 
further impetus to the process of militarisation. Simultaneously, the 
' influx of the Jat peasantry into the Sikh faith continued. The Guru’s 
power increased and we are told that ‘‘the Guru hath seven hundred 
horses in his stables. And three hundred cavaliers and sixty artillery 
men were always at his service. Of these a number lived off trade, 
service and (other) occupations. Everyone who absconded from any 
place sought the Guru’s protection.’’45 That Hargobind emploped 
- mercenaries is clear from the above statement. Moreover, as 
Cunningham.puts it, ‘‘Hargobind appears to have admitted criminals 
and fugitives among his followers.''^9 This factis not unique or 
surprising quite . often the retinues of the feudals consisted of such 
mėn. 
The masands or prius agents gained in power under Guru 
Hargobind. We are told that *'several selfish masands had arrogated 
~to themselves powers that were never vested in them’’.*’ Some of 
them bégan—posing. as Gurus and buildidg up their own following. 
Though attempts Were-imade by the Guru. to control their growing 
power, their authority could "not be easily eroded, a fact which is 
testified to by a of the masands later under Guru Gobind 
Singh. 
Guru Hargobind’s grandson, Har Rai, continued to maintain an 
army and his court displayed '*the pomp and circumstances of a semi- 
independent military chieftain”.4® Sikh tradition and contemporary 
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accounts wigeent that the Guru got mixed up in Mughal politics aiding - 


Dara Shukoh in the war for the crown tuat ensued among the sons 
of Shahjahan.*9 

~ An interesting bit of information regarding Har Rai’s tenure 
.as Guru concarns conversion activities. "During his tenure some 
notable conversions were made among the landed families of Malwa. 


. Once. the Chaudhries and some leading families of Malwa were . 


converted’ the ground was well set for. the rapid spread of Sikh 
faith in this region.''59 ' It is, significant that whereas in the Majha 
region the preachers had gone directly to the peasants. and sought to 
convert them, in Malwa it was not the peasantry but their exploiters, 

.the Chaudhries and the so-called leading: families, who were first 
approached. As Gurudom had developed into a hierarchical institu- 


tion of feudal authority and privilege it was thought better to 


‘approach the zamindars of Malwa rather than the peasantry and to use 
the former to help convert the latter. ` 

The tenure of the next prominent Guru, Tegh Bahadur coinci- 
_ ded with the first half of the reign of Aurangzeb. A significant-deve- 


lopment of the period was what.has now come to be called the crisis © 


in the jagirdari system. A stage was fast approaching when thefe was . 
not sufficient.land to be assigned. as jagirs to the Mughal. nobility to _ 


satisfy their ever growing aspirations. Further, a drastic fall in the 
value of money around the middle of’ the 17th century as a result of 
` the decline in the value of silver, had adversely affected the incomes 


.of the nobility, though an attempt was made to mitigate this by. 


scaling down the military obligations of the jagirdars. ` Yn these 


circumstances the jagirdars sought to make good - their losses by | 


increasing the exploitation of the peasantry. That the burden on the 


peasantry was becoming unbearable is borne out by. the fact that this. 


was thé period when the Jat, Maratha, Yusufzai, Afridi' and other 
revolts occurred. These were all essentially peasant rebellions, led - by 


‘the zamindars. who were interested in resisting the jagirdars? increased. 


demands and were able to mobilise the peasantry with whom they . 


"were socially linked. Peasant discontent and a latent tendency to 
revolt against increasing exploitation prevailed in the Pùnjab of Tegh 
. Bahadur.5! 

. It is in this background that the persecution of the Sikhs and 


the execution of Tegh Bahadur should be seen. The prevalent view. 


regarding their persecution as resulting purely from the religious - 


bigotry of Aurangzeb*? appears less than - plausible if the fact of dis- 


content among the peasantry, of the gradual militarisation of the - 


Sikh Panth and the emergence of the Gurudom as a feudal institution 
with the necessary political and military trappings are kept in mind: 


*"The truth seems to be that Tegh Bahadur ... subsisted himself and 


his disciples by plunder, in a way indeed that rendered him not 
unpopular with the peasantry.’’53 Ghulam Husain, writing in 1783, 
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reached similar conelusions' as did another historian of the 18th 
century, Sohan Lal.5^ These opinions reflect the typical pattern of 
peasant revolts led by zamindars. Such acts with directly political 
implications and not purely religious considerations probably weighed 
heavily in the decision to execute Guru Tegh Bahadur in 1675: 

Guru Gobind Singh was ‘the last Sikh Guru. Itis largely, 
though not exclusively, in the context.of his Gurudom that the asser- 
ted equality, democracy and castelessness of the Sikh Panth will be 


- discussed, as there are many who believe that it was he who clearised 


‘the Sikh faith of the quagmire of inequality, superstition and caste 
and created in:its pae a. ae i SEIBOCADC brotherhood of all 
‘Sikhs. 

Two important and inter- linked: developments’ of 'Guru Gobind 
Singh’s tenure were the liquidation of the masand order and the 
creation of the Khalsa. The antagonism between the Gurus and their 
religious agents, the masands, dates back to Guru Har Gobind. It is 
reminiscent, although on a small scale, of the antagonism between the 


: ruler and the feudal nobility on whom the ruler was economically and 
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militarily dependent but: who derived their political sanction and 
authority from him. The masand order was liquidated only when 

Guru | Gobind created an ülternative to them in the Khalsa. 

7..— The process of militarisation, which-began with Guru Arjan, 
“was taken, to its highest point by. Gurú Gobind, who deified weapons. 
. However, mere militarisation was not enough in conditions when the 
Panth had grown considerably and the Sikhs were facing repression at 
the hands of the Mughals. To face the challenges, greater cohesion 
and a corresponding increase in the awareness of their-distinct identity 
were; required. This necessitated -the reorganisation of the Panth, 
The creation of the Khalsa was aimed in this direction. 

The institution of the Khalsa had several aspects, some symbolic 


and others which are' said to have a social bearing. The symbolic 


aspects, the. ^5 K's",. were largely directed at.giving the Sikhs a 


~ physical and ritualistic identity distinct from the Hindus. As regards 


the ‘socially more relevant’ aspects ofthe Khalsa experiment, scholars 
of Sikh history have been nothing-short of ecstatic. Thus, we are 
informed.that Guru Gobind declared that wherever there were five 


' Sikhs there he himself’ would: be, ie,-five Sikhs were equal to him. 


Moreover, the corporate body of the Khalsa: was declared superior to 
the Guru. Guruship, it is claimed, was thus brought to the level of 
the followers.55 Similarly, through the creation of the Khalsa, Guru 
Gobind is said to have made himself subject to Gurumata or the will 
of the Sangat, ie, he initiated democratic functioning.59 It has even 


' been claimed that by replacing the Guru by the Khalsa and the Granth, 


- 


Guru Gobind ‘‘showed to the medieval feudal world of India that 
. power and strength, whether spiritual or temporal, originated and 
resided with the people....’’.57 Further, the Guru's attack on caste 
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and his "great epualizing act" through the creation of the Khalsa 
brotherhood is said to have, *worked a miracle in abolishing social 
distinctions’’5®, and, ‘introduced a spiritual socialism’’.59 ‘‘EBven 
people who were considered dregs of humanity were converted into 
something rich and strange.''9? . E "c 
.. . Jt would be fruitful to begin with the institution of Gurudom 
itself and see how far it was conducive to any form of equality within 
the Sikh Panth, The importance of the Guru in Sikh tradition has 
been repeatedly spelt out. It is. categorically stated that it is only > 
through the medium of the Guru that salvation is possible. The Guru 
is also equated with God at times. Thus Guru Ram Das maintained, 
“T have churned the ocean of the bedy: I have seen a rare thing come . 
to view. The Guruis God and God is Guru; there is no difference 
between them my brethren.’’6! Guru Gobind too claimed to be an 
avtar of God who had come to earth with the mission of cleansing it of 
evil.62 It was also claimed that the soul of Nanak kept transmigrating 
itself into all the Gurus so that they were actually Nanak in different 
shapes. A mystical aura wasthus built up around the Guru. The 
acceptance of the superiority of-the Guru and unflinching devotion to 
. him is one of the corner-stones of Sikhism. Nor did this alter during 
Gobind Singh's tenure. The basis for this relationship lay in the 
inequality between the-feudal authority (the Guru) and the péasants | 
(disciples). Similarly the Gurü's disciples came from sharply unequal 
classes, a factor which asserted itself repeatedly. 
It should also be kept in mind that Gurudom became hereditary 
with Garu Ram Das. From then on it became the private property 
: of the family of Sodhis; other Sikhs were not eligible for this position. 
- Various tales-and mystical experiences were created to justify the 
retention of Gurudom by the Sodhis: Thus, Guru Gobind in his 
Vachitra Natak tried to show that the Sodhis were descéndants of a 
celestial breed of kings. Moreover, even within the Sodhi family it 
was not any elective process but the whims and desires of the Gurus 
which decided the question of succession to Gurudom. 
The protagonists of the ‘democratic’ Gurumata view hold that 
Guru Gobind Singh submitted to the democratic opinion of his 
followers. An éxample of the above ‘democracy’ is the Guru 
. paying heed to the advice of-his disciples to vacate Anandpur when he 
was-surrounded by the forces of Aurangzeb.and the hill rajas.'Another 
example i$ that. of the Guru having submitted to tlie will of his follo- 
wers to leave and reorganise his forces after the battle of Chamkaur.$? 
This ‘democratic’ spirit was, however, totally missing when the Sikhs 
of the Majba advised the Guru at Muktsar to discontinue his struggle 
against the Mughals. There the “Guru chided them for the presump- 
tuousness in Sikh disciples advising the Guru''.9^ 
The examination of the. attitudes of the Khatris and Jats, the 
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perhaps provide some insight into the operation of caste in the Sikh 
Panth. The Khatris provided the-leadership to the Sikh Panth, and 
Were humerically dominant in the Panth at least up to the time of Guru 
Arjan. Coming from the commercial class/castes the Khatris consi- 
dered themselves to be of high caste compared with that component 
of the Sikh Panth which gradually came to numerically dominate the 
Sikh Panth— the Jat peasantry. The Jat peasantry was held in contempt 
- by the Khatris. A large number of the Khatris remained Sahajdharis, 

i e, they did not join the Khalsa. Theré is ample evidence to show 
that *'they valued their pride of birth above everything else'.55 

What about the Jats who came from the lowest castes and 
formed the majority component of the Sikhs? Were they free from 
caste? Here too the answer is negative. "Thus, though ‘‘the Jats are 
known for their democratic spirit within the Jat brotherhood ... they 
are averse to sharing it with the so-called lower castes''.95 

Two major features of caste are inter-dining and marriage 
patterns. Itis repeatedly maintained that the Sikh institution of 
langar Was a great destroyer of caste ties, an equaliser of sorts. It 
was perfectly well for people of different castes to eat together at the 
Gurdwara but what happened outside? The exploiter and the exploited 
came together in the Gurdwara, puj outside antagonistic d 
relations prevailed. 

With regard to inter-marriage Between Sikhs of different castes, 
there appears to have been little encouragement. Forster, who visited 
Punjab at the end of the 18th century, testified to the above fact.67 
_ We have the examples of the Gurus themselves to this effect. Thus 

**all (Gurus) without exception, arranged marriages for their children 
in strict accordance to traditional caste prescriptions.''69 Revealing 
isthe Selection by Guru Amar Das ofa husband for his daughter. 
The person involved was Jetha, the future Guru Ram Das. 
The first question that Amar Das is supposed to have asked Jetha was. 
as follows: ** ‘My dear boy who art thou?’ And when Jetha answered 
. that he was a Sodhi Khatri, Amar Das felt/greatly relieved. 69 

It would be instructive in this context: to refer to what a 
younger contemporary of Guru Gobind Singh had to say about caste. 
While reiterating the theoretical position that there was to be no 
distinction between the low and the high in the Khalsa he suggested 
that “this, however, was the ultimate objective and meanwhile some 
concession should be given to prejudice in favour of caste and sub- 
caste ... there. were some Sikhs from whom the Khalsa should not eat— 
a Chuhra; a Chamar, à Saini for instance. But -the exception was- 
only because of their occupations, otherwise there was nothing bad 
about their caste.’’7° The above passage is self-explanatory. 

Bhai Gurudas in his 11th Var has given alist of prominent 
Sikhs.” Here we find that *'in most cases the caste name is men- 
tioned.’’?1 Similarly the 25 Muktas, or the 40 men of Chamkaur are: 
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mentioned according to their caste grouping."? 

Finallyit is instructive to examine the evidence provided by a 
younger contemporary of Guru Gobind, the author of Prem Samurag: 
‘The Khalsa.Panth though a casteless society, had a social strati- 
fication of its own which was based on difference of economic 
advantage. The ruler and his kinsmen were at the top of the social | 
pyramid. The civil officers and mansabdars -with their large jagirs 
. formed the social elite. - The best occupation was trading ... next to 
trading was agriculture but the peasant was not meant to be better 
than the artisan. There are indications that the artisans formed a 
numerous class at the subsistence level. They were required to stick 
to their occupations, no new openings were allowed to them, However, 
they were riot to be addresséd by their occupational name. ... The. 
. keeping of slaves, both male and female, was permissible." 7? 

' Sharp economic division among the Khalsa and the elevation 
of trade which reflected Khatri dominance are evident. Similarly the 
none too happy condition of the artisans, plus the injunction against: 
changing of occupation, a clear indication that. caste rules. were’ 
cperating; the lowly position of the peasants and the existence of 
slavery—all point towards the replication within the Sikh fold of the 
prevailing feudal mores in society. Add to this the postulates about 
_ the ruler's absolutism, a reflection of existing reality as well, and one 
` _is faced with the inevitable conclusion that grandiose assertions of 

‘‘equality’’, **democracy'' and **castelessness'' in such conditions are 
not merely misplaced but also prevent an assessment of the historical 
potential and limitations of such a moyement. : "E 
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GK LIETEN* 


The Civil Disobedience Movement and 
the National Bourgeoisie 


BY AROUND 1930, the’ Indian büsiness class had developed from the 
earlier compradore position. to a financial and industrial community / | 
_inits Own right, particularly in Bombay, and increasingly felt the 
need for economic and financial, if not political, reforms. At the 
Same time, it was confronted by a reasonably developed working class 
‘and benefited from mercantile activities within the British Imperium. = 
‘Together, these factors constituted contradictory influences which 
imbibed the emerging bourgeois leadership of the nationalist move- 
ment with its dual character. In this article we shall focus on some . 
events in the crucial years 1930-1932 in order to illustrate that the Indian 
business class in Bombay, i e,. the big traders, financiers and entre- 
preneurs, were rather on the side of the colonial administration than ' 
on the side of the nationalist forces, leave alone on the side of the- 
anti-imperialist struggle of the working class. As such, the evidence 
pertaining to the whole period of the civil disobedience -movement 
(CDM) is a clear rebuttal of the ingenious formulation, long-term 
struggle—short-term compromise—long-term struggle (S-C-S), which 
.has recently been. introduced by some historians. Historical evidence 
rather points in the direction of a C-S-C, attitude of the Indian 
business class.! 

At the Calcutta session of the Indian National Basie (INC) in 
December 1928, Gandhi reappeared in the national movement and threw 
in his weight against a resolution by the communist delegates calling |. 
for full independence. Gandhi sucteéded in pushing through a less 
radical version, promising a civil disobedience movement (within one 
year) if dominion status was not granted. ` 

At the Lahore session the following year Purna Swaraj was 
declared as the aim? of the nationalist movement. B Chatterji has 
argued, confirming the position taken much earlier by R P Dutt;? that 
Gandhi- had a double purpose, namely, to unify the Congress movement . 
and at the same’ time to.discipline the rising militancy of the left P di 
" wing: ‘‘Paradoxically, his solution to control the growing tension in 
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the country and to get the movement to speak with one voice, was to 

'launch the Civil Disobedience. "3 The British government was not- 
unduly worried. Immediately after the session, Secretary of State 
Benn wrote that “numerous back-doors" had been left open: “They 
all lead. one to.believe that they indicate a desire. to satisfy the | 
enthusiastic youth at the Lahore meeting, SE keeping effective 
-options for the working committee."^ — 

The INC leadership, indeed, ERT ‘ig ioris on 
curtailing all overt "forms of political action. . Gandhi, in respect of ' 
Independence Day on January 26, 1930, staunchly opposed the permissi- 
bility:of anything: other than the .hoisting of the flag: '*We do not, 
want the people to hold procession under licence, -nor do we want . 
them to hold them without. ... I don't think that speeches are necessary 
or advisable. I. am anxious to-avoid' anticipation-of a crisis. m 

| Gandhi, however; ultimately could not prevent the nationalist. masses 
P from breaking out’ from his restrictive symbolic gestures and from 
i; - turning the CDM into a mass movement. 
'The Indian commercial tycoons got seriously upset by the call: 
. for independence.  Thakurdas, a leading light of the, national 
bourgeoisie, called for a get-together of all political: parties, except- 
the INC, in order to save the situation.© At the same time, he argued 
that since the support -for the INC was strong, some concessions 
should be granted, . In a letter to Sir Campbell Rhodes on February 6, 
1930, he wrote: ‘‘The minimum that we can do with is complete control 
in-matters domestic at least, barring the political, foreign and military. 
which require a further experience and thought. Anything less will 
not do and is bound to give the upper hand to agitators and malcon-: 
tents. Given this, the British connection is secure forever, and as far- 
: as British interests in India are concerned, they. will be treated more 
than fairly.. .with.a certain sanctity.”’7 . 

In early February 1930, when the nationalist movement was all 
set for the struggle for Swaraj, the Viceroy ceremonially opened the 
meeting of tlie Indian Chambers. of Commerce, which was addressed 

- pby G D Birla.? It was a symbolic expression of theurge for pean aticn 
'.and partnership within the colonial empire. "E 
l In March 1930, Gandhi set out on his. Salt March to Dandi on 
the Gujarat.sea shore with a small batch of inmates of his ashram: 
-who had **submitted to its discipline and assimilated-its methods’’. 9 
The Congress Working Committee had placed all power in the hands 
of Gandhi, for whom this was an absolute precondition: *'In the 
present state of the Congress, no civil.disobédience can or should be | 
offered in its name, and it should be offered by me alone or jointly - 
with a few companions. TED 

Gandhi thus wanted, to aaide not only the communists and 

‘” revolutionaries but the INC as well. Gandhi. saw the danger to the. 
; -future government of independent India if the masses were to come. 
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into action: ‘‘From violence done to the foreign ruler, violence to 
our own people whom we may consider to be obstructing the country’s 
progress is easy natural step.''!! 

The CDM was supposed to be fought by a streamlined and 
limited batch of people in an isolated corner of the country. Gandhi, 
in a letter to the Viceroy on March 2, explained that he had to move 
. Since otherwise the forces of violence would take over and that he 
surely would not harm a single Englishman or any of his legitimate 
interests in India. *? 

The colonial government accordingly decided not to take action 
against the Dandi marchers. The Home Department informed the 
administration in Bombay . that it ‘‘was advantageous to the govern- 
ment” and that the only question was ‘‘whether the movement will 
be discredited gradually or die down without action being taken 
against them’’.!% j 

Nevertheless, when the salt march was over, and Gandhi 
instructed the civil disobedience activists to restrict themselves to 
the violation of the salt laws in the villages, to the picketing of 
foreign cloth shops and liquor shops by women, and to the boycott of 
foreign cloth by men as well, a mass movement broke loose through- 
out the country. It found its most dramatic expression in the 
Chittagong Armoury Raid and in the Peshawar Mutiny of the Garhwali 
soldiers> As the power of the CDM developed, the authority of Gandhi - 
over the masses, so as to keep them within tbe prescribed limits, 
dwindled. This, as the government expressed in a communique, was 
the reason for arresting him on May 5, 1930.14 





` The Attitude of the Bourgeoisie 


After the arrest, strikes, mass demonstrations and violence 
erupted all over the country. Walchand Hirachand, a leading 
entrepreneur-cum-merchant, and a founder of the Maharashtra Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1928, thereupon renounced his titles. With this 
symbolic act, he wanted to impress upon the government that by 
‘removing ‘‘the great apostle of peace and non-violence’’, it was 
removing the only check on destabilising forces, and that, unless it > 
acted quickly, it would lose all support in the country: “The interests 
of India, England and the rest of the civilised world alike demand an 
early and fair settlement.’’!5 Ten days later a meeting of 60 com- 
mercial bodies in the city asked Thakurdas and Husseinbhoy Lalji, a 
leading merchant, shipowner and mill agent, to resign from the 
proposed Round Table Conference if Gandhi would be excluded. 

The Indian Merchants Chamber did not participate, but 
instead proposed to send a deputation to Gandhi in order to bring 
about negotiations, and openly requested the government to revise 
its policy ‘‘with a view to allay the wide-spread discontent'' prevalent 
throughout the country. An amendment suggesting that the discontent 
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- was ''owing to a series of ordinances, martial law-and police excesses”? 
. could carry only a minority of the Indian Merchants Chamber. No 
reference was made to either nationalist demands or to specific 
concessions which the IMC wanted to extract:!? 
In the meantime. Thakurdas and Lalji Naranji; a mill owner, 

landlord, merchant and insurance agent, had decided to resign from 
the legislative assembly . Other millowers and mill agents like Mody, 
Husseinbhoy, Cowasji Jehangir and Phiroza Sethna did not follow suit, 
. much to the disappointment of INC leader Vallabhbhai Patel who 
told his audience: ‘‘They did so for their own interest and practi- 
' x cally sold their country to Britain. -This was enough to Show Hes 


; anti-nationalist and capitalist outlook.’’!8 


Thakurdas and Naranji withdrew from the assembly under the 
pressure of their colleagues. in the IMC in order to make clear to the 
_ government how serious they thought the situation was 'becoming.!? 
In a letter to-Thakurdas, Naranji wrote that. while the. government : 
- should change its economic policy, at the same time it should be made ` 
clear to politicians including Gandhi ‘“‘that it is undesirable to create 
a feeling of disregard for any authority of the government. I notice 
that this disregard for the authority will have.very disastrous after- 
effects which no government of Swaraj will be able to recover from 
and bring the country. back to normal conditions." ?9 . 

Thakurdas in a personal letter to George Schuster, the Minister 
of Finance, explained his resignation as follows: 


Public opinion here, especially Indian commercial opinion hàs left 
me no option but to tender my resignation. I have done my best to 
help Lord Irwin to see the position in India in the correct perspec- 
‘tive, andall through my career, I have received nothing but the most 

~ considerate.treatment from the’ various Viceroys. I am sure both 
of you will continué to work for the best interests of India?! 


Ina communication one week later he advised the Finance 
Minister to concede somé demands so that Gandhi could call off the . 
civil 'disobedience movement and proceed to the Round Table 
Conference: ‘‘Mr Gandhi's agitation is bad, but it may prove to be 
| better than some other more vicious agitations-to follow should 
; government hold out unduly.’’22 

Thakurdas decided not yet to come out into the. open with his — 
endeavour to find a compromise solution unless he got encouragement 
from the government side. Acting at too early a stage would bring 
no solution.?? In a long meeting with Haig, Minister of Home, he 
pressed again for some immediate peace gestures.?* For Thakurdas, 
 thestage which he had foreseen in his letter of June 7, 1929, to the 
- secretary of Sir Dorab Tata, had been reached: in view of the - 
development of the nationalist movement during the year, it 
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. Was now an opportune moment ‘‘to join hands on 'surer grounds". He 
stuck to his decision to join the Round Table Conference but finally y” 
had to give up the idea. This was a result partially of the unbudging 
attitude of the government and’ partially of the new turn in the civil 
disobedience movement. He was unable to convince the government 
that conciliation should be substituted for repression. Ina letter on 
July 7, he wrote to the British M P Graham Pole that he was still 

. planning to participate in the RTC **because it is the only method 

now left of putting an end to the estrangement of feeling between  . 

India and England. ..:I freely admit that Gandhi was not justified in - 

- starting the. agitation but facts being as they are, statesmanship 
requires. that means should be found to reassure the people and to 
conciliate men like Mr. Gandhi, men who really do not want severance! 
of the British connection."?5 Slightly more than two months later, in. 

‘another letter to Graham Pole he, however, communicated his decision 
not to take part in the RTC, because the Viceroy had ‘‘not been able 
to make a declaration to take the wind out of the sails of the 
Congress". Anothér reason for reversing his decision on the RTC 
was equally down to earth: he wrote that since he represented the 
whole business community in the assembly, including the small entre- 
preneurs and traders, and since this community since June had taken ^ 

. á stand against the RIG, he could not possibly risk an open confron- 

tation. 

Since June, under the acting chairmanship of Bhulabhai Desai, 
the Bombay Congress organisation had started vigorous preparations 

= for the intensification of the boycott movement. One of the objects 
of this movement was the stoppage of. the sale of foreign products 

through the picketing of foreign goods’ dealers and the closure of 
firms which were not truly swadeshi. The boycott of firms was decided 
in case they had either a foreign management or used foreign capital. 

In the early stages, the INC did not have a clear policy which could 
be applied without leaving room for arbitrary decisions in cases where 

both management and capital were mixed. It was only around July 

1930 that a list of factories to: be boycotted became available. Mills 
were considered swadeshi if they were not weaving or spinning 

lower than eighteen counts so as ‘not to compete with the handloom 
industry, if they were not using foreign yarn and if they did not have 

more than-25 per cent foreign directors or capital.26 
All these criteria could be easily fulfilled by the Ahmedabad 

‘mills. The boycott committee thus worked to the disadvantage of - 
‘many mill interests in Bombay and Sholapur. The banning of 24 

"Bombay mills, according to the information provided by the Bombay 

Shareholders’ Association, affected more than 50,000 mill labourers . 
and almost 22,000 Indian shareholders,?? The figures, at least as far 
as the employment is concerned, are highly exaggerated, which 
indicates that the body of sharcholders was opposed to the boycott 


Sa 
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and sought to impress upon the INC the huge losses to the national 

interest. 

! The boycott movement was advantageous to Indian noana 
and native goods’ dealers. This probably explains why the IMC and 
most other chambers of commerce and industry gave support to the . 
boycott movement and even decided to postpone participation in the 
' RTC. For the millowners, the advantages were obvious. The Marwari 

importers in Calcutta, Birla wrote in a letter to Ambalal Sarabhai, 

Thakurdas and others on May 30, decided not to import foreign cloth; 

“they can perform miracles (and) purchase the whole production of 
. your mills for twelve months ahead’’.?8 In an interview half a year 
later, G D Birla hailed the boycott movement as ‘‘the sheet anchor of 
Indian industries in a very critical period of trade depression. Almost 
all the mills of Bombay would have been forced to close down but for 
. the boycott movement.''29 As a matter of fact, the INC acting | 

chairman Vallabhbhai Patel had adyanced the .same argument in a 

lettér to the IMC: “The vigorous boycott propaganda of the’ Congress 

‘ought to be helpful to the mills i in disposing’ of some of their goods’’.3° 

J W Wadia, a leading millowner, even asserted: that the movement had 

saved Bombay.?!. 

By the end of 1930 the ades firms in Bombay. included the 

- non-swadeshi mills also. A less rigid application of the original 
criteria for qualification as. a. swadeshi mill brought the Brady, 
‘Killick Nixon and Sassoon mills off the ` boycott list, so that in 

; fact only the Finlay mills were left on the black list.?? 

The developments show that the Swadesh Sabha, led by leading 
industrialists, and the Congress Boycott Committee, led by S M | 
Munshi, were not so much guided by nationalist motives directed. 

against the British imperial power but rather wanted to safeguard the 
local entrepreneurial interests, including the British ones, against 
. rivalry from England and Japan. Asa mater of fact, British business- 
* men in Bombay joined with the Indian business opinion in demanding 
! tariff protection, which was eventually granted. 
The Bombay branch of the European Association was unwilling 
. to confront the nationalist movement. It did not subscribe to the 
Simon Commission's recommendations on constitutional reforms, 
published in June 1930, and withdrew its candidate from RTC. This, 
. however, should not be interpreted to mean, as R-P Dutt?? does, 
‘that British businessmen asked for immediate self-government on a 
dominion basis. Theit.aim was to impress upon the government the 
need to stop the repression against the INC in view of ' the fact that 
the continuation and intensification of the repressive measures might 
‘alienate those to whom appeals for conciliation should be directed. 
Even the European business community, reported Governor Sykes of : 
. , Bombay to Viceroy Irwin on July 4, 1930, preferred negotiations. On 
^ October 15, however, Sykes confirmed that although till then the 
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community was strongly opposed to violent and provocative actions 
against Congress, it no longer expected an effective rebellion by the 
Indian mercantile community against the nationalist leadership and 
accordingly agreed to harsh measures.?^ On that day the Congress ' 
House in Bombay was taken over by police forces, and the Congress 
War Council, which was conducting the movement, was declared 
illegal.. 

In the meantime Thakurdas, who, as a cotton exporter and mill 
director, was not directly interested in mill profits and in the boycott 
movement as such, continued his moves behind the scene for a settle- 
ment: He pleaded with the Viceroy to let him meet Gandhi in jail in 
order to convince him to call off the civil disobedience movement. 
He was supported by Schuster and Sykes. At this critical juncture in 
the history of British rule in India, Thakurdas was eager *'to do useful 
work in India’’, rather than to attened the RTC.*> 

"^ None of the actions during the crucial year 1930 shows that “‘the 
Indian capitalist class fully realised that the imperialist economic 
exploitation of India blocked their long term growth”, as Bipan 
Chandra argues. In Chandra's reading of history ''the long-term and. 
basic issues of conflict with imperialism placed limits on the extent of ^ 
the compromise that it could enter into with imperialism''.*9 Our 
evidence, however, points at a distinctly different picture. The 
multifarious dependence on the government for contracts and for 
financial benefits, and the reluctance to stir up the whole social and 
economic order, continued to remain the main characteristic of the , 
Indian entrepreneurs. While industrial depression, boycott and 
violence hung over the heads of the industrialists, it “forced them, 
into the role of brokers between the Congress-led nationalist move- 
ment and the colonial government’’.37 They realised that only the 
colonial apparatus could guarantee social peace and law and order 
amidst the always present danger of social turmoil. 

The danger to the future of the existing system was sharply 
analysed by the Ahmedabad millowner Ambalal Sarabhai: '*The 
purchasing power of the people has gone down a great deal. It has 
come to a dangerously low level. Hungry masses will do anything. 
It is for them who have a stake in the country to go to the rescue of 
` the poor but to save themselves.’?38 

Earlier on April 30, Ambalal had written: ‘‘Unless there is a 
general improvement in the condition of the people and the cultiva- 
tors have a stake in the country, Bolshevic propaganda will find. 
fertile soil in India.''?? To this end, some businessmen like Sarabhai, 
Birla and Naranji pressed the government to implement a number of 
short term concessions on economic demands put forward by the 
industrialists. 

It was a strategy of short-term pressure and long-term compromise, - 
contrary to Bipan Chandra's interpretation who maintains that the 
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compromise was short-term and the pressure long-term. Tbe most clear- 
cut vision of this strategy was articulated by Birla. A long quote from 

a letter which he wrote to Thakurdas on January 16, 1931, commenting 
on the results of the RTC and the ` prevailing political turmoil, will 
make this position Clear: , 
We should ... have two objects in view: one is that we should jump 
iin at the most opportune time to try for conciliation and the other 
‘lis that we should not do anything which might .weaken the hands 
‘of those (through) whose efforts we have arrived at this stage. ...It 
-‘is not yet thé time to intervene; We have not yet been offered - 
enough. ... I would therefore not reduce our demands in our anxiety 
to bring about peace. Whatever terms are offered should be tested - 
on one point alone, i e, whether with the powers offered ... we would 
be able to increase the productivity and prosperity of the country 
or not. j 


“Birla, like Thakurdas, in his letter of February 6 to Rhodes, 
added that the new constitution should: give them ‘‘unreservedly full 
/ and free control over the Indian economics". This was indeed. part 
of the demand of Purna Swaraj, which the Indian National Congress 
had adopted at.the Lahore session. Under the 1935 constitutional 
arrangement, economic matters were actually delegated to the elected 
~= state governments. It was logical to except that a substantial section 
| of the Indian capitalist class, in view of the fact that it was no longer. ` 
_compradorial, would develop the urge for more control over the 
country. The business class, however, was at the same time linked 
with British capital and trade as well as- with the colonial state in 
its defence against the potential danger of revolutionary forces. This 
; dual character of the Indian capitalist class cautioned Birla and 
; certainly his more conservative- colleague against the self-generating 
-momentum driving the nationalist movement too far and reaching 
' independence at the risk of a social turmoil. While some of them, in 
a rather abstract sense, subscribed to the idea of'self-rule, albeit 
. within the British Empire, theirshaky class’ position prévented them 
" from going beyond the request for marginal reforms within the system, 
The reliance on the existing state provided the Indian, as well as ` 
foreign expatriate- businessmen and - entrepreneurs, with. windfall 
profits. 
The pattern which thus oe set in the early 1930’s was, in the 
words of Amiya Kumar Bagchi, the following: ‘‘Industrial develop. 
ment was limited almost entirely by what would be. permitted in a 
"framework of tariff protection excluding all other kinds of govern. 
‘ment action. This limited industrialisation combined with the 
: depression of the thirties to. increase the disparity between the more 
backward regions and the relatively industrialised pockets, and 
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between the commercially prosperous ang the conimieresally backward 
_communities.’’4° 


Although it is possible to " construct an argument against the - 


compradorial focus of Bagchi, the:evidence brought forward should 
'relate to the period “concerned and' not to the late 1930’s, as Chandra 
and- Mukherjee do.*! Around 1930 there is sufficient evidence to 
reject the thesis that the bourgeoisie ‘‘always remained within the 
mainstream of the nationalist movement” and that, ‘‘as a class, it 
refused in spite of blandishments to enter into a separate political 
agreement with the colonial authorities behind the Congress back’’.+? 
Our evidence will show that they tried to do precisely that. 

The *'dual" character of the Indian bourgeoisie implies a differen- 
tiated: assessment in each. specific period. The situation in the early 
1940's was politically as well as economically different from the 
situation ten years earlier.. Claude Markovits has focussed on some 
of the important’ changes,-namely (1) the expansion. at ʻa relatively 
quick pace of the Indian business class, (2) the devolution of some 
power of patronage from the British colonial state into the hands of 
the INC asa consequence of the advent of Congress provincial 
ministries after the 1937 elections, (3) the increase in the influence 
of small industrialists, traders and merchants over Congress provincial 


n 


policies and the necessity for the business class to pre-empt the - 


shrinkage of their own control over its organ, the I N C, and (4) the 
common opposition of the Congress High Command and the business 
class to the Congress left. 

In 1930, these new features had not yet developed in clear 
shape. The business class was still **caréful of keeping good relations 
with the British, and. had used nationalist agitations mainly.as a 


means of extracting concessions from them"'.^* The Gandhi-Irwin . 


agreement of March 1931 put the seal on a short period of confron- 
tation, as we shall now see.. 


m 


a 
The Compromise: Irwin, Gandhi aid Karachi. 


The .Indian delegation for the First Round Table Conference 
left for London on October 5, 1930. On that day 46 mills were 
closed in Bombay city. The RTC lasted from November 12, 1930, tall 
early January 1931. -Among the Indian’ participants were the Muslim 
League, the Liberal Federation, the Federation of the Untouchables 
set up by Ambedkar, the Hindu Maha Sabha, various princes and the 
Bombay labour leader N M Joshi. The hostilities among the 
representatives of the various religious communities made it impossi- 
ble for the Indian delegation to confront the British government as 
one bloc. -Hence no progress was made, except for the willingness 


shown by the princes to join their states to a future Indian Federation: ' 


. The RTC was then adjourned in order to allow for negotiations 
with the INC. On January 25, 1931, even before the RTC delegation had 
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come back to india, Gandhi: and the Congress Working Committee 
were released unconditionally. After prolonged negotiations, Gandhi, -` 
on March 4, 1931, signed a truce pact with Viceroy Irwin. The 
Gandhi-Irwin truce secured not a single aim'of the Congress: struggle. 
‘RP Dutt has summed up the gains for the national movement as 
follows: ‘‘All the aims of complete independence and no compromise 
with imperialism, so loudly proclaimed at Lahore, had- gone up in 
| smoke.... The Congress was now reduced to accepting the Round 
Table Conference which it had previously refused, and in "which it 
` could have participated anyhow without a struggle. . The Irwin- 
Gandhi Agreement thus repeated the Bardoli ` experience on an 
‘enlarged scale,’’44 
l As per the terms of the agreement, the INC in- the person of 
Gandhi contracted to suspend the civil disobedience movement and 
the no-tax campaign. The boycott of British goods was to -be dis- 
continued. The boycott of liquor and drugs and of foreign (non-British) 
cloth could go on but would be called off if it were to become hostile - 
or aggressive. Finally, it was also stipulated that the Congress 
Bulletin, which had become the IBontüpsece of the radical Congress 
youth, would- be discontinued.^5 
With Gandhi back in control of the Congress-led national 
movement, peace returned to the scene. The behind-the-scene efforts 
by Purshottamdas Thakurdas and others got rewarded. - While Gandhi 
was arrested in May 1930, a government communique had stated as a 
reason for his arrest: “‘his protests against his unruly followers have 
become weaker and it is evident that he is unable to control them’’.46 
. The Indian ‘commercial interests at that time did not agree with this 
argument. Thakurdas wrote to Irwin with the offer that at such a 
-critical juncture useful work could still be done for. British rule in - 
India if Gandhi. would be released to take over the leadership: ‘‘With-. 
out the Congress, the country may not have peace for sometime to 
come. With the Congress, it is bound to have peace and VACOHANE 
time.??47 
The government was not easily coss raded. but when it finally 
released Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sarojini Naidu, and others, the 
commercial community was stated to be happy ‘‘that peace has 
come. ... If it proposed to ask for their help, I would urge that the : 
steps should be taken to do so as soon as possible before they drift 
‘further into the.clutches of the Congress.’’48 To this end negotiations l 
were started with Gandhi who held consultation with Jayakar, 
Rajagopalachari, Sapru, the Nawab. of Bhopal, the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, and others. The Congress leadership conferred all its powers 
‘upon him. 
- The’ negotiations which Gandhi was .allowed to conduct ` 
ultimately led to the participation of the INC, and-of all the business. 
chambers, in the second RTC in London tewards the end of 1931. 
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Governor Sykes, in the above mentioned letter of January 25 to 
the Viceroy describing the reaction to the release of the Congress 
Working Committee, observed that, unlike the representatives of the 
commercial world, ‘‘the unemployed, and labour generally, believing 
the Congress no longer stands between them and what they regard as 
essentially a capitalist regime, are not so pleased.’’4° 

In this context, it may be interesting to note that towards the 
end of March, the Gandhi-Irwin agreement was endorsed by the hastily 
convened Karachi session of the INC. At the same sesssion, a 
progressive social and economic programme, embodied in the Funda- 
mental Rights Resolution, was adopted. It included guarantees for the 
rights of labour, agrarian reforms and the nationalisation of key 
industries and transport. 

Although the Karachi document was a positive departure, 
reflecting basic democratic urges, Jawaharlal Nehru, the main spirit 
behind it, made it clear thatit was "'certainly not an attempt to 
import socialism into India. The things proposed were even done by. 
capitalist England today.’’5° The resolution remained confined to 
abstract principles. Àn amendment by Jamnadas Mehta, calling upon 
the millowners to assure ‘‘mill workers a minimum wage and the 
control of conditons: under NAE they work’? was rejected by the | 
session 5t 

. The Karachi session followed immediately upon the hanging of 
Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and Rajguru for their part in the bomb thow- 
ing incident in parliament in 1928. Although emotions flared up 
against the hangings, Gandhi was able to appease his opponents 
during the Congress session. Was the Fundamental Rights Resolution 
a concession to left nationalism, as argued by the communist 
historian R P Dutt (although not by Ayodhya Singh) and by Thomas 
Rush? Rush argues that those who were originally opposed to the 
resolution, later agreed since it would quieten the left wing and 
since *'after all they were the ones who’ controlled the Congress and 
would control the legislaturés through which the compromise would 
have to be translated into law?'.3? If the interpretation of the secret 
service may be construed as evidence, then this view is basically 
correct, The Viceroy in a cable to the Secretary of State in London 
om April 11, gave the same reading of the event. He based his 
conclusions on a note prepared by Williamson, the director of the 
Intelligence Bureau. Gandhi adopted tactics of winning over both 
extremes, Williamson wrote on April 4, and used *'tactics not unknown 
among democratic party leaders framing slogans for an electioncering 
campaign. I have shown that to the businessmen he held out visions 
of great wealth, and that, at the request of Jawaharlal Nehru, he 
advertised an utopia for the ‘teeming millions’. That the one com- 
promise appeared to conflict A the other did not seem to worry him | 
at all.’’53 
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Moreover, Gandhi's speech at the session corroborates the view - 
of Rush. Gandhi explicitly stated that the 20 points of the 
fundamental rights '*were advisedly omitted from the main resolution 
because that would have maag that mandate for pue delegation 
burdensome’’.54 

It is possible to disagree with-the interpretation of Mohandas 
; Gandhi as a clever strategist of the bourgeoisie. Jt is, however; not 


sosible to miss the drastic changes in his policy. For many leftist 


nationalists, particularly for the youthful ‘communists, his truce with 


‘the Viceroy -was an ominous sign of betrayal at a moment when the 
nationalist feelings cf millions of Indians were set aflame. The 
. positive economic programme, òf- Karachi, whatever the open’ or 


tan. 


hidden intentions, was considered in the light of the overall betrayal. 

- In the months after Karachi, there was a relative -calm in the 
nationalist movement, till the end of August, when Gandhi sailed to 
London to attend the second RTC. With him sailed Malaviya, 
G D Birla and. Gandhi’s trusted lieutenants, Mirabehn, Pyarelal and. 
Mahadev Desai. Hostile demonstrations were organised by the 


acommunist organisations against Gandhi on his departure for London. 


} 


At the same time, the millowners organised labour demonstrations in 


his favour. Deshpande and Bukhari had to be hospitalised after the 


workers’ procession was beaten up by Congress activists. The red flags . 
and banners were burnt in a bonfire.55 ~~ 

` Gandhi returned empty-handed from the Second Rouud Table 
Conference in London towards the end of 1931, In tbe meantime, 
the ‘colonial government had continued its repression of all overt 
nationalist activities, and had actually utilised the truce resulting 
from the Gandhi-Irwin agreement in March 1931 to prepare 
itself for the decisive battle. Hardly-had Gandhi returned home and 
started negotiations with the Viceroy, when he was arrested on 
January 4; 1932. With him all major Congress leaders were detained, 
the INC was declared illegal and its property and-funds got confiscated. 
The Congress: organisation was .caught with the hands down in x well 


_ orchestrated attack by the government. 


: The repression was at least as severe as in tbe first phase of the 
civil disobedience movement in 1930-31. According to the INC, the 


"total number of arrests went up to over hundred thousand by the 


El 


beginning of 1933. The actual number of prisoners at the time was 
far less, namely 13788 of which 3522 were in Bombay.59. : 

The nationalist forces fought a courageous battle, despite the 
absence of the top ticr leadership. Asa matter of fact; the INC high 
command disassociated itself from the continuing struggle outside 
jail. Soon after his arrest, Gandhi turned his attention away from 
the national movement, towards the uplift of the untouchables. In 
September 1932, be started ‘‘a fast unto death" against the separate 
election constituencics for the so-called depressed castes. In March,, 
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. Gandhi in a letter had informed the government that separate electo- 
rates would *'vivisect and disrupt’? Hinduism and that he, therefore, 
intended to go on fast on religious and moral grounds, and *'not for 
` its political aspects".57 The fast which Gandhi finally started on 
September 19 led not:to the abandonment of the separate electorates: 
but rather to the-doubling of the reserved seats in.a modified form. 
The whole effort of the government and the major industrialists 
tò delink-Gandhi from the civil disobedience movement had succeeded, 


As early as March 14, 1930, Birla wrote a letter to Samuel Hoare, \, 


Minister of Home Affairs, with the following message: 


I Ialways make a distinction. between Gandhi and Congress, vu 


I again submit it is "possible for you fo give a constitution which, 


_ though not acceptable to the Congress, may not be rejected by,” i 


- Gandhi. I will, therefore ask you to seriously consider... whether it 
-isnot possible for you to utilise our services for bringing progressive 
opinion closer to you. 


I-need hardly say that I am a great admirer of Gandhi. In fact 


4 
-r 


if I may say so, I am one of his pet children. I have liberally / 


financed his ‘Khaddar-producing and untouchability activities. 

4. 
I have.never taken any part in or financed the civil. disobedience 
movement. But I have been a very severe critic of the financial policy 
of the government and so have never been popular with: them. 
I wish I could convert the:authorities to the view that Gandhiji 
-and men of his type are not only friends of India but are also 


. friends of Great Britain, and that Gandhiji is the greatest force: 


. onthe side of peace and order. He alone is responsible for keeping the | 
left wing in India under check. To strengthen his hands is in my opinion, ' 


thereftore, to .str EET ‘the ane of friendship. between the two 
countries.*9 ; 


Birla's letter reveals: as. much about his own plea to the govern- 
ment "always" to rely onhis services, as about Gandhi's change of 
heart. After Gandhi broke his fast in the Yerwada jail at the promp- 
ting of Thakurdas, Birla and other Hindu leaders, GD Birla in late 
October 1932 started the All-India Untouchability League of which he: 
became the president.5?, The -governmet of India ‘‘for exceptional 
- Teasons'* thereupon permitted Gandhi facilities for carrying on his 
programme in regard to the removal of untouchability.® 

- The government was not easily convinced, however, that 
Gandhi would dissociate himself completely from the CDM and 
thus remove all ambiguities in his position. He was therefore kept 
in the Yerwada jail near Pune till he started another ‘‘fast unto death”? 
in early May 1933. Before going on fast Gandhi made it clear in a 
public statement that his-fast was aimed.at the change of heart of his 
countrymen, that it was purely religious and that nobody should join 
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"him. Thereupon, as Dutt sarcastically remarks, “The delighted | 
government released him unconditionally to enable the holy man to 
go on with the good work."'6! For a short time he continued his fast, - 
which, in the words of Jamnadas Mehta, was’ *'neither good politics, 

ynor good religion'*,9? in the house of a millionaire, surrounded by an- 
army of doctors. On the day of his.release, May 8, Aney, the acting. 
INC president, suspended the CDM temporarily. On July 19, Aney 
continued the further dismantling of the nationalist forces by issuing 
orders to abolish all Congress organisations including the AICC. 
. This was done’ with a view to securing for Gandhi an interview with 
the Viceroy.$? pr US oe p E ae 
The self-imposed ban continued till the resurrected AICC was 
yallowed to meet in order to call off ‘the CDM unconditionally. A 
couple of weeks later the official ban. on the INC, although not on 
many of its subsidiary organisations, was lifted, and Gandhi’ resigned 
from the membership of the party. The mass movement subsided till 
1940, when Gandhi àgain emerged from the background in order to 
assume the direct leadership over the masses. ! E 


f 
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Conclusion | . — P j | 
The present article has been an attempt to verify whether the 
Indian bourgeoisie, given its dual' character, was indeed tilting to- 
wards cooperation with imperialism or was-rather in essence, an anti- ` 
‘imperialist force. We have collected evidence to show that the latter 
was certainly not the case. The leading lights of Indian industry in 
the early 1630’s manoeuvring on the crest of the nationalist move- 
ment, werelinterested in obtaining economic and financial concessions — : 
within the imperialist system. Devolution of the ministry of indus- 
tries to the states under the dyarchy system in the mid-1930's' served 
this purpose. Since at this stage even their anti-colonialism was . 
restricted, it would: be illegitimate to refer to their moves behind the 
scene as an expression ^of anti-imperialism;.i e, astruggle against 
international monop[oj capital. Such an anti-feudal struggle would, 
.given the political character of the new epoch, endanger the overall 
. position of the big business class: Any. nationalist mass movement 
should therefore be contained within proper channels and within a 
short time period. The CDM; although it served this purpose, was 
finally called off when it threatened to leave the safe track. A new 


period of long-term compromise set in, till the early 1940's 
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Homagé to Gyan. Chand 


DR. GYAN CHAND, dedicated social scientist, patriot and socialist, 
passed away on the morning of April 6, 1983. 

During a long and creative life extending over more than half a 
century, Dr Gyan Chand exercised a profound influence on India’s 
life in diverse fields. His personality flowered in all its richness and 
splendour as a result of his life-long struggle to respond intellectually 
to all the burning social problems and challenges of his times. Above 
all, ‘what shaped his character and personality was his complete 
identification with India’s struggle to overthrow the colonial yoke 
and to overcome the massive economic, social and cultural backward- 
ness created by colonialism and the semi-feudal socio-economic 
structures. 

Rooted deeply in the values and ideals of the national ‘movement, 
Dr Gyan Chand firmly believed. that these values and ideals of econo- 
mic Swarajya and emancipation.of the Daridranarayan could be realised 
in their fullness only if India by-passed ‘the capitalist stage of social 
evolution; only ifit built up socialist consciousness and non~capitalist 
forms of economic and social organisation within the framework of 
multi-class mobilisation for national development. 

Among the ardent nationalist economists, who were his con- 
temporaries, Dr Gyan Chand was one of the very few who publicly 
committed himself to socialism very early in his life. Indeed his 
entire approach to.all the crucial questions -of Indian economic and 
social development was permeated by his unreserved acceptance of 
socialism on the one hand and his deep patriotic consciousness on the 
other, The former made him totally uncompromising in his commit- 
ment to the interests of the oppressed masses both in the realm of 
thought and practice. The latter, however, generated an intellectual 
catholicity which led Dr Gyan Chand to seek cooperation with diverse 
trends of thought and opinion in the pursuit of patriotic cause. Such 
a combination of fidelity to principle and flexibility of approach was . 
rarely to be found in Indian public life. Itis this rare quality which 
brought Dr Gyan Chand close to intellectuals of diverse orientations 
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and to leaders and activists of all political parties to the last moment 
of his life. 

Dr Gyan Chand will be remembered for his outstanding 
contribution in training generations of students in social. science and 
in the practice of social science in the service of the country and its - 
oppressed masses. He will be remembered for his classic contributions 
to the understanding of the Indian problems including Teeming Millions 
of India (1939), The New Economy of China (1958) and Socialist Trans- 
` formation of Indian Economy (1965).: Dr Gyan Chand will be remem- 
bered for his capacity to preserve his moral and mental independence 
while working as an expert within the Establishment. He will also be: 
remembered..for his stubborn refusal. to turn into a mindless and. 
nihilistic critic of the Establishment during long Joare of ‘his 
active life after he left the Establishment. 

The coming generations of social scientists will profit immensely: 
from studying the life and work of this dedicated social scientist who 
had mastered the.art of combining moral passion and emotional ' 
involvement in the cause with intellectual detachment and objectivity 
in the analysis of questions thrown up by the cause from time to time. 
He did not shirk running against the current if his thinking led him in 
directions contrary to.the dominant opinion. - ! 

In paying their homage to this dedicated 'scholar, patriot and 
socialist, Indian social scientists must rededicate themselves to the 
cause of building a social science relevant for India in her present 
struggle for national regeneration and social emancipation. 


NOTE 
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Regional Disparities in India: Some Basic Issues 


THE MAIN objective of this paper is to make an assessment of 
` policies intended to reduce regional disparities as visualised in the 
plans, against the background of regional development and_ spatial 
organisation in India. Some basic issues relating to regional dispari- 
ties have been highlighted’ with a view to establishing how the 
_ government is beating about the bush. Regional disparities are, by 
and large, an outcome of the working of the socio-economic system 
and its processes. Partly they are also influenced by regional factors. 
‘As in many other areas of development, regional imbalances stem 
mainly from the failure of our planning process which is constrained 
by the framework: of mixed economy and the emerging pattern of 
distribution within it. The problem of regional disparities in India 
is to be seen in this larger context. 

Regional disparities are expected to be reduced through 
"planned efforts". But the plans are formulated within the frame- 
work of an extremely iniquitous system of ownership of property and 
a heritage of regional. inequalities. Planning in India continues to 
be aggregative and sectoral, devoid of spatial dimensions. This makes 
integration of plans at different levels and between different sectors 
difficult. In recent years, regulations and controls have been diluted, 
and the government has decided to allow large industrial houses and 
FERA (Foreign Exchange Regulation Act) companies to make fresh 
investments in such areas as were hitherto reserved for the public 
sector and small units. The liberalisation of industrial licensing 
provisions and the proposed amendments of the MRTP Act make 
nonsense of the socio-economic objectives of the plans. The mecha- 
nism of incentives and disincentives is not oriented to the larger 
socio-economic. objectives. 

Even our public sector has become an instrument of exploitation 
as it has helped in strengthening the stranglehold of the private sector. 
The distribution of-income is closely related to the ownership of 
means of production. An unequal distribution of incomes arising 
from a highly skewed asset distribution is constraining the sustained 
industrial growth. The CSO data reveal that the pattern of consumption 
expenditure is shifting in favour of upper income brackets. Regional 
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disparities like other imbalances and distortions in the economy, are `. 
the manifestations of the concentration of wealth and income in the 
hands of a few who prefer to direct them in cee developed areas 
where private profit could be maximised. P 


Spatial Organisation in India 


During the British period, the colónial hinterland was exploited 
to the benefit of the metropolitan country. The process of ‘growth’ 
was confined to a few enclaves which assisted in ‘the process of 
exploitation of the hinterland. Since independence, the organisation 
of space has undergone some changes. But these changes have taken 
place in a haphazard manner. The hierarchical organisation continues 
to be biased in favour of a few metropolitan cities and large urban 
centres. The decennial population growth rate in the period 1961-1971 
has been 39.25 per cent for urban and about 20 per cent for rural. 
Within the urban sector, cities with a population of over half a 
million are growing at 53.5 per cent per decade, those in the population 
range, of 5000-10,000 are growing only at arate of 1.42 per cent. This 
indicates that while the productive system of the country continues 
to be strongly rooted in agriculture in rural areas, the hierarchical 
system of settlements. is increasingly becoming centralised in favour 
of cities." Most of the small towns are languishing with a poor 
economic base and are less viable ‘in terms of industrial base as 
compared to cities. The metropolitan centres are the stronger part- 
ners in the commercial relationship between:the town and the country 
and like the metropolitan country in an empire, are. poised to exploit 
the rural hinterland. Income distribution, flow of capital, concen- 
tration of economic power, continue to be biased in favour of larger 
cities. . The location of functions and facilities continues to be mostly 
urban-biased. The. disparity between rural and urban incomes is very 

wide. The gap is widening over time. 

l Both in rural and urban sectors, the beneficiaries, by and ae. 
are the upper income groups. This is due to the highly skewed nature 
of asset distribution in the country. Tlie land ownership pattern as 
revealed by the agricultural census of 1970-71, highlights the inequali-- 

--ties in the countryside. Large holdings of 10 hectares and above, 

constituting just 4 per cent of the total number of holdings, account 

for 30.7 per cent of the total land under, operational holdings. But 
inequalities in the urban sector are more glaring. 

The disparity in incomes and wealth is further reflected through © 
the disparity 4 in the availability of social amenities in the rural and 
urban sectors. .For example, the rural literacy. rate in 1971 was 
23 per cent against 52 per cent for the urban areas. Fewer than a third 
of allopathic doctors serve the rural'people. The death rate in rural ° 
areas is twice as much as in cities and the life expectancy. ten years 
Jess than in the urban areas. 


- 
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The growth strategy that was adopted helped in the process of 
urban agglomeration and accentuation of regional disparities within 
the space economy, notwithstanding the emergence of new industrial 
centres and market centres in response to directed public investment. 
The new industrial centres have very little linkages with their respec- 
tive regional economies and have failed to become ‘‘growth poles" 
as intended by the planners because of structural imbalances and 
absence of channels of transmission of growth. The poles and nodes 
of development are generally rootless, incapable of acting as dynamic 
centres of growth and change. The hinterland continues to be so poor 
and backward that it is not capable of taking advantage of the process 
of ‘growth’ initiated at the centre. These centres have become 
centres of exploitation of regional resources without much trickle- 

down effects.- We find the emergence of a new class of contractors, 

traders, government functionaries and ‘consultants’ who are squeezing 
out thé maximum surplus from these areas. The backwash effects 
outweigh the spread effects. 

The concentration of oligopolies, multinationals and large 
business houses in urban agglomerations continues unabated despite 

‘industrial licensing and the mechanism of incentives and disincentives 
to regulate industriallocation. Industrial development continues to 
be concentrated in a few pockets of the country. Even in the so-called. 
industrially advanced States, industrial activities continue to agglo- 

- merate at metropolitan cities." In Maharashtra which is the most 
highly industrialised State of India, the distribution of the manu- 

.facturing sector in 1975-76 shows that the developed districts of 
Greater Bombay-Thane-Pune with a population of 23 per cent of the 
State, accounted for 80 per cent of the gross value of output and 83 
per cent of the net value added by the organised industries in that year. 
In fact, Maharashtra excluding this region is industrially as backward 
as Uthar Pradesh, Bihar or Rajasthan. 

Even small-scale units have concentrated in metropolitan cities 
and big towns. A recent survey by the Reserve Bank of India shows 
that nearly 40 per cent of small-scale units are located in cities with 
a population of one lakh and above and only 25 per cent in towns of 
less than 10,000 population. The instruments of industrial policy 
like MRTPA, FERA, indüstrial licensing, control of capital issues, 

mechanism of incentives and disincentives and flow of central allo- 
cations, have not succeeded in correcting distortions and imbalances 
in the industrial structure of the economy. 


Extent of Regional Disparities 

Over the plans, inter-regional disparities have widened as 
revealed by the relative range between the highest per capita and the 
lowest per capita income States, the coefficient of variations in per 
capita income and expenditure, and the Gini coefficient of inequality. 
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The rélative range of State income, measured as'the ratio between 
the highest State per capita income and the lowest per capita income, : 
increased from 1.96 in 1960-61: to 2.24 in 1970-71 and 2.6 in 1975-76. 
The coefficient, of variation of State per capita income has gone up 
from 21.4in 1970-71 to 27.1 in 1975-76 and the Gini coefficient from 
12.93 per cent in 1960-61 to 14.33 per cent in 1970-71 and coefficient 
of per capita expenditure increased from. b 3 per cent in 1963-64 to : 
. 14.1 per cent in 1973-74.1 . l 
, The States of Mahararhtra, West Desai Gujarat and Tamil 
Nadu together accounted for 57.37 per cent of value-added by manu- 
facture in 1975-76 in India.? :From the point of view of the index of 
social development, Kerala appears to be socially the:most developed 
State, followed by Maharashtra .and Punjab which have higher per 
capita incomes. The next two States to follow are West Bengal and . 
Gujarat which also have moderately higher per capita ,incomes. Tamil 
Nadu and Karnataka then follow, though Karnataka has a pretty low 
' per capita income. Haryana with a very high per capita income is 
the next in order. The lower rüngs of the ladder are represented by | 
Orissa, Bihar, Madbya Pradesh, ‘Rajasthan and Ü P.3- . 
. According to a study by Moonis Raza,* of-the 58 NSS regions, i 
only two, namely coastal Maharashtra and the coastal ‘plains of West 
Bengal, account- for 22 per cent of the total non-household manu- 
facturing employment. These two-regions are followed by a set of four 
regions in descending order, namely south Kerala, coastal Tamil Nadu, 
inland Tamil Nadu and western U P, each accounting for more than - 
4 per sent of the total non: household employment of the country. One ' . 
disquieting feature is that 89: and 75 per cent respectively of the NH- 
workers in coastal Maharashtra and central plains of West Bengal are. . 
located in Class I towns. More than 17 per cent of the total NH 
manufacturing workers in India.are concentrated in Bombay, Calcutta 
and the Class I towns of these agglomerations. Allthe Class T towns 
.taken together account for 50 per cent of total NH employment in the 
country while the urban centres of lower order claim another 25 
per cent. The relationship between the household and non-household 
sectors is competitive and not complementary. The HH sector survi- 
ves only in backward regions, with a weak non-household sector. 

In the field of agriculture, we admit that we should not expect’ 
even rates-of growth because of time-invariant region effects, like the 
type of soil, natural endowments, ibut there is no justification for 
widening regional disparities, most of which have been accentuated by - 
_ technological and institutional factors. The strategy of Green Revolu- 
tion was a-growth strategy which led to the emergence of a few , 
pockets of growth. The JNU-PPD' study’ shows that growth rates of 
- agricultural output higher than 5 per' cent have been experienced in 
approximately 12 per cent of the districts of the country between the 
triennium -1963-1966. and the triennium 1970-1973. These districts 
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accounted for 14 per cent of the gross cropped area but consumed 20 
per cent of the major inputs. Since most of the modern inputs were 
used by big cultivators in the areas of assured water supply, the 
beneficiaries of the Greén Revolution, by and large, were the big 
‘cultivators who had the necessary resources to purchase modern inputs 
and also had the surplus to market. The Green Revolution created. 
new areas of influence and strengthened the economic and political 
power of the kulaks. 

In terms of value of agricultural output per hectare (1970's) the 
JNU-PPD study has identified three cores of high productivity, viz, (i) - 
Ganganagar-Punjab-Haryana, Western U P, (ii) Deltaic West Bengal 
and its projection into central Bihar along the Ganga, (iii) the coastal 
plains of Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Kerala and Karnataka. These cores 
are skirted by medium productivity regions. In terms of productivity 
per worker, the areas of high productivity shrink and include only 
Punjab, Haryana and Western U P. Thus green revolution has been a 
highly localised phenomenon and-in most parts of the country the 
limited gains in land productivity have been effectively offset by 
demógraphic and institutional factors..As a consequence, regional 
disparities in agriculture have tended to get further accentuated. 


Regional Planning in a Framework of Multi-Level Planning 


We have been talking in terms of multi- level planning right 
from the beginning of the Fourth Five Year Plan when the Task Force 
on Multi-level Planning and Spatial Analysis was appointed in 1972. 
But. not much seems to have been done in this direction. No regionali- 
sation of the country has been done for the purpose of planning. Even 
the planning machinery at the existing territorial levels has not been 
strengthened. The States have very little initiative in the planning 
process. Their administrative and financial autonomy is restricted on 
account of their excessive dependence on the Central government. 
The States, in turn, feel reluctant to transfer more powers to lower 
territorial levels and other institutions which are supposed to function 
‘autonomously, such as local bodies, universities, statutory corpora- 
tions, The States constitute an important level of regional planning 
but most of them do not have the necessary planning machinery and 
apparatus and their five year plans are nothing but uncoordinated 
aggregates of claims of different departments. Their plans have been 
mostly in the nature of demands for more resources from the Centre 
rather than serious exercises undertaken to formulate meaningful and 
‘concrete programmes of development, suited to their factor-endow- 
ments and requirements. There is virtually no vertical and horizontal 
integration of plans at different territorial levels. There is no spatial 
planniug, no locational analysis and ‘no spatial and sectoral integra- 
tion of the plans. A regional approach has not been adopted to 
planning so far. The Sixth Plan is in no way different from the 
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previous Plans in this respect. 

Right from the First Plan, the rationale of area undis has 
been recognised and this approach has manifested itself in different 
forms: the Community Development Programme, the Intensive Agri- 
cultural District Programme, the special programmes for weaker 
sections, Drought-Prone Area Programmes, Hill -Area Programme, 
Command Area Programme and so on. The area plans so far have 
not been translated into operational plans which are functionally, 
spatially and temporally integrated. There has not been much decen- 
tralisation of plan formulation at the district and the block level and 
hardly any effective popular participation. The concept of area did 
not undergo any substantial changes or refinement.in its many 
incarnations in the plan documents, neither did it become a reality at 
the operational or implementation level.5 With a weak planning . 
machinery at the State level and virtually no plan formulation machi- 
nery at the -district or block level, it would be futile to talk of area 
and regional planning. But nothing concrete has been- proposed in 
the Sixth Plan to meet, these deficiencies and improve the institutional 

framework of the planning process in the country. The approach of 
« the Sixth Plan represents no departure from the previous plans. l 

The National Committee on the Development of Backward 
Areas (NCDBA) has recently made some specific recommendations in 
its interim report, for the development of backward’ areas. The 
NCDBA has recommended that the following features should form a 
part of financial arrangements for the backward areas: (à) Sub-plan: 
approach. In the plan of every development, there-should be a sub- 
plan for the development of backward areas both at the State and 
Central levels. (ii) Project fund for local planning and special additive 
fund. (iii) Financial discipline so that the tendency to divert funds. 
intended for backward areas to more forward areas is checked. (iv) 
Project-based implementation. (v) Incentives to staff posted in 
backward areas. Apart from resource. transfers and public sector 
programmes for the development of backward areas, the policy also 
provides incentives to private entrepreneurs through schemes of 
concesssonal finance, seed/margin money scheme; central investment 
subsidy scheme, tax reliefs, subsidies and so on. 

But their whole approach to regional disparities is ambivalent, 
mostly repetitive of what has been evolved in the previous plans and ` 
ignore the basic issues eee to regional planning and spatial 
organisation, 

Regional. plumis is not mére physical .planning but includes 
integrated and coordinated planning between physical, economic and 
social components in a given region. The crux of the problem is that 
the objective of balanced regional development is sought to be pursued 
under a highly inequitous system of private ownership of the means of | 

production, distribution and exchange, along with the colonial heritage 
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of regional disparities. Resource allocation under the market impulses 
has aggravated concentration of private wealth and income as well as 
regional imbalances. By and large, resource allocation in the public 
sector has reinforced the factors increasing inter-personal and inter- 
State inequalities. Even the fiscal transfers from the Centre have 
aggravated inter-State disparities. The instruments of regulation, 
control and incentives have been too weak to overcome the forces of 
inequality. The strategies of industrial and agricultural development 
have largely benefited the rich in the urban and rural sectors. Regio- 
nal and local plauning lacked conceptual clarity apart from organisa- 
tional and technical strength, The overall result is an aggravation 
of the problem of regional imbalances. 
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Peasants, Politics and H istoriography: A Response 


- THIS is in response to the discussion initiated by Javeed Alam (Social 
Scientist, No 117, February 1983) following upon Suneet Chopra’s 
reyiew of Subaltern Studies I (Social Scientist, No 111, August 1982). 
Javeed’s discussion raises important questions of substance. as well as 

ymethod.: He also comments on several individual articles in thé. 
volume. 1 cannot respond on behalf of all those who have contributed 
to Subaltern Studies I or of those who will contribute to future volumes. 

"dn the series. ' Contrary to what Javeed thinks, there is little by way. 
of a “shared ' presupposition’? among these contributors, except a 
certain dissatisfaction with the current: ‘historiographical orthodoxies. 
' In'the attempt to resolve these difficulties, different approaches are 
possibly based upon different presuppositions. Several of these are 
reflected in-the contributions to Subaltern Studies. What follows, © 
therefore; is entirely my own response to some ud the questions. raised 
by Javeed. 

Let me take up first the question c of the m: of the political 
domain of the subaltern classes, It seems to me that Javeed's criti- 
cism of this concept i$ based on a considerable misunderstanding. To - 
start with, he suggests that it ‘‘is almost axiomatic, a kind of meta- 
theoretical position". Presumably, this-is an accusation, a magiste- . 
rial finger pointed at a' particularly heinous methodological crime. 

~ But he then proceeds to criticise the concept in terms of its ‘‘empiri- 
cal location”, as a ‘‘generalisation’’ or "inference"! from historical . 
facts. He cites several of the articles in Subaltern Studies I to point 
out that in some ‘‘autonomy”’ is merely “territoriality”, i in' others it 

“‘religion-based community’’, in others still it expresses itself as 
Shed anti-feudal actions that overcome the initial limitations”. 

. This leads him to another accusation: the concept of' "autonomy", 
he says, makes it ‘‘a matter of indifference’? whether it expresses 
itself in one or the other form. It does not enable us to makea 
. judgment as to whether it ‘‘weakens or strengthens the existing basis 
of people's unity and the further prospects of the growth of mass and 
class organisations", 

` In the first place,. Javeed seems to regard | "autonomy" as 
RERBA that precludes domination. Repeatedly he asserts that the 
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evidence of ''sporadic"' and ‘‘spontaneous’’ revolts does not warrant 
the conclusion that **peasant politics" is autonomous. There is always 
“the possibility of manipulation, incitement and confusion"! created 
by the interventions of dominant classes. In the evolving. state 
. Structure of the late colonial period in India, if any group acquires a 
measure of autonomy, it is, he says, the landlords. The peasantry 
always ‘‘remains deeply subjugated’’. | | 
The difficulty is that Javeed fails to appreciate the true import . 
of the concept of autonomy. When it is argued that the subaltern 
classes inhabit an autonomous domain; the implication is not that 
they are not dominated. On the contrary, it is precisely to conceptua- 
lise this domination asa relation of power that one must identify 
the autonomy of the subaltern classes. Domination must exist within 
a relation. The dominant groups, in their exercise of domination, do 
not consume and destroy the dominated, classes, for then there would 
' be no relation of power, and hence no domination. For domination to 
exist, the subaltern classes must necessarily inhabit a domain that is 
their own, which gives them their, identity, where they exist asa 
distinct social form, where they can resist at the same time as they 
are dominated. It is only then that one can talk about domination as 
a relation, as a process, as a movement that emerges out of an opposi- 
tion. To deny autonomy in this sense and simply to assert that the 
subaltern classes are *'deeply subjugated” is to deny that they repre- 
sent a distinct form of social existence; it is to merge their life into 
the life-history of the dominant classes. It would not do merely to 
add'às a' caveat that the oppressed too sometimes rise in **sporadic"' 
revolts or that they are **not always manipulated’’ by dominant groups. 
The point is to conceptualise a whole aspect of human history asa 
history, i e, as a movement which flows from the opposition between 
two distinct social forces. Here to deny autonomy to the subaltern 
classes is to petrify this aspect of the historical process, to reduce it 
to an immobility, indeed to destroy its history. This precisely is what 
is done in elitist historiography, for there history moves either in 
terms of a unique bourgeois-feudal opposition or, in countries like 
ours, a unique national-colonial contradiction. Nothing else matters. 
Javeed's misunderstanding of the concept of autonomy has 
another serious implication. He gives subaltern consciousness the 
peculiar construction of an ‘‘intermediate mental space’ which lies 
between “the world of politics on the one hand and the economic 
processes of capitalist transformation on the other". How this space 
is structured he does not specify, except to say that it 1s confined 
within *'the limitations of (an) archaic consciousness’’, that its out- 
ward expressions are: ‘“‘sporadic’’ and ‘‘spontaneous’’, and that in 
the process of capitalist transformation this space is restructured ‘‘in 
complex ways’’ by ‘‘a variety of ideologies and their variants’? which 
, turn a “‘pre-reflective critical consciousness’? into something that is 
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**potentially reflective and self-critical"*. 

This manner of formulating the question of subaltern con- 
sciousness, "which incidentally is entirely Javeed's own and is not 
adopted, as far as I can tell, by any of the authors in Subaltern Studies 
I, has the effect of denuding that consciousness of all specific content. 
It is reduced to an emptiness, a nullity. It lacks every element which 
can make the subaltern a subject of real history. His consciousness is 
merely ‘‘archaic’’, ‘‘pre-reflective’’, **acritical", a sort of zero point. - 
Real history can begin only after he has moved beyond that point. 

.How then are we to-*'make.a judgment'" about the various 
*sporadic'' and ‘‘spontaneous’’ acts in which this child-like creature, 
possessed—-poor thing!— with only a ‘‘pre-reflective acritical'"" con- 
sciousness, engages? By looking, Javeed says, at the “historical conse- 
quences” of those acts. That is the only way the subaltern can enter 
the sphere of real history. His acts can ‘‘play varied roles”, they can . 
either ‘‘weaken or strengthen the existing basis of people's unity”. 
It is by judging the ‘‘historical direction’’ of these acts that we can 
decide whether they contribute ‘to “‘progressive historical tendencies’’ 
or to “backward reactionary pulls". Intrinsically the acts do not 
mean anything at all; in the historical sense, they are literally meaning- 
less, signifying nothing to us. It isonly in terms oftheir ‘‘historical 
consequences’’ that they acquire a meaning. That is'to say, it is onlyin 
terms of their specific connections with the structures of a more compre- 
hensible world of politics, the “real” historical structures shaped by 
and understandable to a ‘‘reflective’ and self-critical consciousness’’, 
that the acts of the subaltern classes becorhe meaningful. Their 
meanings, in other words, are only given extraneously, from the domain 
of **real politics. In their own. domain, they are incomprehensible, 

‘‘spontaneous’’. s 

What is the difretenoa breton this srsesduon and the one 
of elitist historiography which Subaltern Studies criticises? None. 
For this framework is, in the purest form, a functionalism. We should 
not be surprised.to discover that just as there is a functionalism of : 
the neo-Weberian kind, so can there be a functionalism of the Marxist 
variety, which merely substitutes for an indeterminate concept of . 
_ *jnterests?' which are then ‘‘articulated’’ and *'aggregated'' a concept - 
of ‘‘class interest, and for the concept of ‘“‘system maintenancé" a 
notion of ‘‘historical progress". The latter substitution does not, as 
: is claimed on its behalf, turn a ‘‘static’’ framework into a ‘‘dynamic 
historical" one, for the so-called dynamism is extraneously given, by 
History with a capital H. And.so we get a framework in which, like 
the distinction between the ‘‘functional’’ and the ‘‘dysfunctional’’, 
every action can be immediately marked as either “progressive” or 
“‘reactionary’’, either centributing to Or detracting from the ‘‘histo- 
rical direction of progress” 

. Since the actions of the subaltern classes have no historical 
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meaning in themselves, they can only be marked, within this ‘Marxist?’ 
functionalism, as ‘‘progressive’’ or "reactioary'" in terms of their 
"historical consequences", i. e., by the specific character of the 
connection between subaltern actions and the structures of organised 
politics relating to the sphere of the state. Javeed himself says that 
the same actions of the subaltern classes may be the result either of 

"manipulation, incitement, confusion’’, which he calls *reactionary 
functions”, or of “education, propaganda, agitation’? which are 

*'vanguard functions". How is this distinct from functionalism? It 
would, of course, be unfair to blame Javeed alone for this particular 
interpretation of the Marxian method, for it is indeed a fairly domi- 
nant strand of thinking in what passes for ‘‘orthodox’’? Marxism: 
witness, for instance, G A Cohen’s Karl Marx's Theory of History, 
advertised as the most powerful recent defence of the ‘‘orthodox”? 
Marxist position. 

It is precisely this sort of framework, which the dominant 
strands of Marxist history-writing in India share with nationalist 
historiography, that Subaltern Studies has set out to criticise. One 
hardly needs to be apologetic if, at the fag end of the twentieth 
century, one finds it difficult to subscribe to the ideas of ‘progress?’ or 
"reaction", those naive and unproblematic notions of universal 
history, born out of Enlightenment rationalism. One is, in fact, fully 
justified today in asserting that the truly radical philosophical 
character of Marx’s critique of Hegel and of the political economists 
consisted not in merely extending that pristinely bourgeois idea of 
‘“historical progress’, but rather in going to its roots, in demystifying 
it, breaking up its alleged and entirely spurious universality. 

The implication is that instead of writing the history of the 
modern nations in terms of a unique and universa! bourgeois-feudal 
opposition, or of the colonies in teris of a unique and equally 
universal national-colonial opposition, we must break up these false 
ideological totalities. To a certain extent, the attempt has begun in 
the case of the European nations in the recent renewal of the debate 
over the transition from feudalism to capitalism. But the task is far 
more challenging, in the theoretical sense, for the histories of countries 
like ours, the so-called ‘‘peripheries’’ of the world, where it" ‘is the . 
incompleteness of the transition, its seemingly endless indeterminacies, 
that is the very stuff of history-writing. 

A particularly convenient point for approaching this task is to 
reopen, the whole question of subaltern consciousness. The critique 
. Starts by demonstrating that a necessary implication of the current 
historiographical orthodoxies is to reduce subalternity to a zero point 
in history. It is not that these orthodoxies discourage scholarly 
writing on the subaltern classes. The point is also not that they pay 
less attention to the subaltern classes than to the dominant ones, 
alnoush this may be true ina purely quantitative sense. After all, 
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scholarly researches in the fields of ethnography, folk culture, social 
anthropology, ‘‘living conditions of the poor’’, and most recently, 
survey research and **popular history’’, have-been eminently bourgeois 
enterprises, and have had in our country both colonial and nationalist 
variants: The process of domination produces.its own requirements 
for knowledge about the dominated. The point, on the contrary, 1s 
' that this knowledge about the social conditions of the dominated 
locates the fact of their subjugation within a framework i causality 
where the ‘limitations’ of subaltern consciousness, its ''archajc" 
and ‘‘pre-modern’’ character, its: very emptiness — the “lack”? of 
consciousness — becomes thé explanation for their subjugation. In 
conservative versions, this leads to the statement that the subjugated 
must remain subjugated for their own good, because they have not 
acquired the qualifications for being id In liberal versions, it leads 
. to sentimentality. 

. The task now is to fill up: this emptiness, that is, the representa- 
tion of subaltern consciousness .in ‘elitist historiography. It must be 
` given its own . specific content with its own history of development. 
Theoretically, therefore, we must also give to it its elementary 
structural form, .which is necessarily different, in paradigmatic terms, 

. from the forms of ‘‘modern’’ politics. Only then can we recreate not 
merely a whole aspect of human history whose existence elitist 
historiography has hitherto denied, but also the history .of the. 
**modern'? period, the epoch of capitalism. For Xhen, in talking 
about historical change in this epoch, we will not need to adopt that . 
incorrigibly .rationalist, and, need I add, supremely bourgeois, 
assumption that subaltern consciousness must necessarily change 
"from an ahistorical nothingness,~ an **archaic'" state, to ‘‘real’’ 
historical consciousness, to reason and enlightenment. It is «specious 
to repeat -endlessly . that. in the era d capitalism, subaltern con- 
sciousness changes -‘‘in complex ways" under the influence of ‘‘a 
variety of ideologies and their. variants’’. .We must give to this 
consciousness its paradigmatic form, break it down to its elements. 
Failing this, the assertion that the changes brought about under 
capitalism are ‘‘complex’’ is only a mystification, or: at best, and 
a very poor best, a confession that we cannot conceptualise this |. 
complexity. j 
Javéed Alam devotes the second: half of his discussion toa: 
‘critique of my own attempt at a preliminary approach towards such a 
conceptualisation. He argues that my approach is “static”. To. 
demonstrate this, he asserts, in the first place, that Marx’s classic 
characterisation of the’ ‘property conditions required for. the 
emergence of capitalism as a system of generalised commodity produ- 
ction only had ‘‘a temporal — epochal — reference’’, it indicated ‘“‘a 
tendency rather than an established historical fact". I must confess . 
that I find it difficult to see what Javeed means by this. Within the 
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theoretical structure of Capital, generalised commodity production 
presumes the emergence of the category of abstract labour; for this, 
it is necessary to have the abstract notion of the legal equality of all 
citizens, irrespective of the real divisions among them in civil society; 
and this in turn is ensured by the abstract separation of the state 
from civil society and raising it to a position of. neutrality over and 
above society. I do not know of any other way in which Capital, 
volume 1, can be read. If Javeed has a different way of reading it, it 
would surely be a significantly original contribution to Marxism. I 
suspect, however, that there is little more in Javeed’s statement than 
a mistaken reading of Marx, and this is disheartening. 

Yet there is, I think, a reason behind this misreading. * 
| points, in fact, to a serious problem in the Marxist ‘‘orthodoxy’’ a 
it has established itself until very recent times—a problem far more 
serious than Javeed realises. The reason is suggested in Javeed's 
statement that it is **easy to see how such an abstraction conflates the 
temporarily specific to a universal .condition and ignores the great 
variation in the concrete social forms", by which, I presume, Javeed 
- means *'the concrete social forms of capital". The problem is that 
within the theoretical framework of Marx's Capital, there is no room 
for us to talk about the- variable social forms of capital. In that 
framework, Capital is the universal category, the most, general cate- 
gory that is known to usin the historical evolution of economic 
categories. And yet, a hundred: years after the death of Marx and 
116 years after Capital, volume 1, was first published, the most 
fundamental theoretical task confronting us is precisely to conceptua- 
lise the variable social forms of capital. That is the true ‘‘temporal’’ 
significance, not of Marx’s so-called ‘‘observations’? made ina 
specific **historical context; but of the very theoretical structure of 

Capital. l 
i . Which brings us to Javeed's second argument about the ‘“‘static’’ 
character of my approach. This approach, he says, attributes to 
“the survival of elements from the historical order of development... 
the.same significance in the ees of political power in periods of 
capitalist transformation as ... before the beginning of capitalism". 
Such a procedure is earr because ''what is determinative in an 
age are the characteristically dominant relations and their contradic- 
tions". ‘‘Fragments’’ of an earlier feudal structure "survive" ina 
colonial society only because *'the retarded process of capitalism"' 
cannot destroy pre-capitalist forms of labour ‘exploitation. The 
**survivals’’, therefore, have to be explained in terms of "the logic of 
infirm Capitalism’. 

That the continued existence of pre-¢apitalist forms in countries 
like ours is an aspect of the incompleteness of the capitalist transfor- 
mation is virtually a truism. The question is how to conceptualise 
this. Lenin had suggested an answer at the end of the last century 
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in his debate with the Populists. If capitalism was still backwards in 
Russia, it was. because there wasalagin time, but there was no 
question about the historical direction of change. To him, as to 


‘Marx, Capital was indeed the universal category, the only social form 


that had generalised itself throughout the world. Once the economy : 
of the nation had been brought under the sway of Capital, there was 
no option left for going backward. To Lenin, therefore, the problem 
of **retarded"' or ‘‘infirm’’ capitalism, i e, of the ‘‘incompleténess’’ of 
the transition, was simply: incomplete, that is, still to be completed. 

He could, consequently, argue . with complete justification that the 
Populists, in thinking that they. could resist the penetration of capita-. 


‘Jism by the strength of the village communities and thereby skip the 


stage of capitalism àltogether and move directly on to a socialist 
phase, were being ‘‘backward-looking’’ and *. 'fomantic"' 
Today, almost a hundred years after Lenin’s debate with the 


. Populists, the question once'again is: how are we to conceptualise in . 


amma. 


historical terms the problem of ‘‘retarded”’ or “infirm?” capitalism? 
Do we stiil say: incomplete, that is, still to be completed? Or are we’ 
to say: incomplete, that is, never to be completed? Should we continue 
“to explain *'retarded" capitalism in terms of a: historical lag? Or are 
we to say that these ‘‘retarded’’ forms are precisely the expressions of 
the historical limits of capitàl, which it is byond its powers to 
transcend? : 

This presents a theoretical choice, and a corresponding choice 
in method. Javeed points out that.I had omitted any reference in my 
article to that well- known and oft-quoted passage on method in the 
Grundrisse where Marx talks about the historical sequence of the 
economic categories and their theoretical sequence where the order 


must be reversed. The omission was deliberate, for it was not my `. 


intention to follow this procedure. Marx's proceduré 1 flowed from the 


"idea that Capital was indeed the universal category. Every -other 


particular social form represented the Other of. Capital, marked by its 
difference from Capital, and hence becoming pre-capitalist.. These 
variable particular forms of pre-Capital, distinguished among them- 
selves in their historical order of appearance as well as geographically, - 

acquired their meaning solely in" terms of the historical process of : 
development towards the universal category of Capital. Itis not my 
intention to follow this Srocedure for the simple reason that it cannot 
be our task today to repeat the exercise of writing Capital. As I have 
said before, there is‘a theoretical choice facing us. How are we to 
conceptualise the variable form of capital? Are we to- continue to 
regard Capital as the universal category, which cannot therefore have 
particular forms, or should we try to think of another universal cate- 
gory to which Capital can then become the Other and thus allow us to . 
distinguish between its variable historical forms? Are we to explain. 
"retarded" capitalism simply in terms of a time-lag, or should we 
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treat it as an expression of the historical limits of Capital’s universa- 
lising mission? To choose the latter would require us to abandon a 
methodological procedure designed to explain the emergence of 
capitalism as a universal system of generalised commodity production 
. and to substitute in its place one that enables us to identify and 
explain the /imits to the historical actualisation of Capital as a 
universal economic category. 

. Most Marxists in India have felt it right, or perhaps prudent, 
to stay within the limits of the terms set by Lenin's debate with the 
Populists, as revealed clearly in the debate in recent years on the 
mode of production in Indian agriculture. 1 feel bold enough, and 
stupid enough, to attempt to supersede: the terms of that debate. 
That, for what it is worth, is my, **project". The article in Subaltern 
Studies I and its elaboration which will appear in Subaltern Studies lI 
are the first tentative statements of this project. Naturally, they 
imply much more than is spelt out, primarily because I have not yet 
been able to adequately work out these implications. 

But this is only one possible approach towards attempting to 
resolve the fundamental problem of historfography in our time which 
the Marxist ‘‘orthodoxy’’, as it has established itself, has failed to 
tackle. There can be other approaches, and I cannot presume that 
every contributor to Subaltern Studies will subscribe to mine. 
However, I am sure that they will all feel happy that our combined 
efforts have succeeded in raising some of these questions in the field 
of Indian historiography and will hope that this discussion among 
Indian Marxists will continue. 

It is therefore somewhat sad that Javeed Alam should attempt 
to clinch his criticism of Subaltern Studies .by a quite unsubstantiated 
comment that its approach is *nearer to the Frankfurt ‘School than 
to the Marxist revolutionary theory". It becomes doubly sad when 
the Editor of Social Scientist points out in his introductory note to 
the number that ‘‘Javeed Alam sees the imprint of populism in the 
‘theoretical framework” of Subaltern Studies, a term which Javeed does 
not use anywhere in his article. What does this criticism by labal- 
sticking achieve, except reveal an intellectual indolence which pretends 
that it can dismiss an uncomfortable idea simply by giving it a bad 
name? ` 
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GEORGES Kesomi LIETEN, THE FIRST COMMUNIST MINISTRY 
IN KERALA, 1957-9, 5 P Bagea, Calcutta, 1982, pp 189, Rs 60. 


JT was a ET TER event in the politiċal history of India when the. 
first communist minsitry: was formed in Kerala in April 1957 with 
EMS Namboodiripad as the. Chief Minister. However, within .28 
months, on July 31, 1959, the ministry was toppled by the Centre when 
Indira Gandhi was the president of the Indian National, Congress. - 
- The imposition of the Presidení's rule came as a climax to the vicious, 
virulent and violent campaign, the ‘Vimochana Samaram’ launched ~ 
by a formidable combine of the reactionary, caste, communal, 
political and économic forces to oust the ministry. . The Cond ete 
party, true to its.class character, fully participated in the rabid 
campaign along with other bourgeois parties like the PSP and reac- 
tionàry organisations of the Nairs and Christians. 

The rationale of the Kerala experience of 1957-1959 « or ‘the 
Kerala type experiment and its relevance to national] politics has 
figured prominently, ‘if not always directly, in the intense political- 
ideological debates first within the undivided Communist Party and . 
later among the Communist Parties. It-is not only the political 
activists but also a large number of scholars, both Indian and foreign, 
who have been interested in analysing: the formation, functioning 
and political fall-out ofthe short-lived first communist ministry in 
Kerala. As a result, there is a mass of literature in the: form of 
articles, monographs and books ‘on the subject. Poor scholarship.and 
pronounced anti-communist. bias have characterised most- of the 
writings. The book under review is probably the latest on the subject. 
The author is à Dutch political scientist who has written extensively : 
on the political e es in India in general and Kerala in 
particular. 

The book has in all four chapters: It bein appropriately with 
an extremely useful and interesting survey of the socio-historical and - 
ideological background to the emergence of the first communist 
ministry in Kerala. In view of the fact that a number of scholars have - 
generally tended to view, Kerala politics in purely caste terms, the 
. author critically exàmines the stereotyped approach and exposes the 
shibboleths. He points out how, for instance, scholars like Miroslaw 
Fic have failed **to relate the congruence between caste and party or 
to analyse which parties were communal in the programme or in their 
tactics’’. He further rightly observes: ‘The’ stubbornness with which 
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the 1957-9 episode i in Kerala has been looked at from the caste angle: 
by Western scholars and in their wake by the Indian epigones, can be 
attributed to the existence of a dual epistemology which treats 
economic and political developments in India as.unique in terms.of a 
purely Indian phenomenon-as well as’ to the exigencies of an anti- 
communist propaganda apparatus, aimed at. explaining the left 
advances in terms of a non-class, archaic operational model’? (p 4). ` 
After refuting the fallacious arguments of those who view the complex , 
-Kerala politics as a simple -caste-communal affair, the author 
' critically analyses the- origin, composition, ‘character and role of 
_ various .caste-communal organisations that emerged among the 
' Malayalam-speaking people since the beginning of this century. He 
- also brings out forcefully how in the socio-political milieu of Kerala 
‘and the rest of the country, a- purely class based organisation, the 
Communist Party of India, projected an alternative programme and 
made tremendous advances by rallying the people in the national, 
democratic and economic struggles. We however think that the author 
is unscientific in artificially and arbitrarily dividing the Malayalee 
population into four or five ‘‘ethnic categories'' based on caste ‘or 
religious differenciation. For there is no ethnic difference per se 
between a Namboodiri Brahmin, a Nair, a Syrian or Roman Catholic 
and a Muslim, just as there is no ‘ethnic’ difference between a Tamil 
and a Malayalee. 

While dealing with the emergence of the communist movement 
in Kerala, the author. makes a special mention ‘of the remarkable 
political careers of EMS Namboodiripad and A K Gopalan. This he 
does “not so much in order to stress their decisive contribution, but 
‘in order to delineate how two leaders with quite different styles of 
functioning, went through three’ similar stages of intra-caste reform 
work via the Gandhian-dominated bourgeois nationalist movement to 
.an anti-feudal and anti-imperialist united front strategy based on the 
organised strength of the workers’ and peasants’ alliance’’ (p 14). The 
` point is well made. : However we wish the author had brought out 
forcefully and stressed adequately the. important fact which both 
EMS and AKG _laid stress on, namely, that Kerala was extremely 
fortunate in having many .outstanding leaders and dedicated cadres 
drawn from the working: class and peasant background who made 
innumerable sacrifices in building -a powerful working class and 
communist movement. 

In the last section of the. introductory chapter, the author 
presents the ideological " background to the emergence of the commu- 
nist ministry and discusses the political-ideological differences within 
the CPI in the late 1950's under two sub-headings, ‘‘Peaceful 
transformation to Socialism'* and ‘‘Allies in the bourgeois democratic 

revolution’’.. To be sure, there were serious political-ideological 
differences, within the leadership of the CPI and these differences were 
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getting accentuated over a period of time. But as the author rightly 
points out, '*Many of the important aspects of these differences did not 
come into the.open during the period of the first communist ministry 
in Kerala. They erupted shortly afterwards and led to the split within 
the communist movement in 1964’? (p 16). Merely mentioning this 
fact is not enough. The author seems to have overlooked an important 
fact, namely, that during the crucial years from the Second Congress 
üpto the Sixth Congress of the Party, serious and sincere efforts were 
made to reslove the political-ideological differences and forge ahead 
as a united, determined and disciplined party. Any number of 
examples can be cited from the history of the Party from 1948 to 1961 | 
to establish how the Central Committee debated and resolved the: 
differences within the Party and rectified from time to time, erroneous 
. tendencies and wrong formulations. Furthermore, it is also necessary 
to mention that the political-ideological differences within the 
leadership of the Party did not hinder or hamper the collective 
functioning of the first communist ministry or weaken its resolve to 
face upto the formidable challenges posed by its adversaries. 

Again, while presenting the political-ideological understanding 
of the CPI during the latter half of the 1950's, the autbor makes some : 
sweeping observations, which tend to give a misleading impression of 
the understanding. For example, the author categorically states: 
‘Generally, in communist circles the idea prevailed that bourgeois 
parliamentary democracy was a viable instrument in the implementa- 
tion of the necessary measures in the transitional stage on the road 
to socialism. The CPI leaders in Kerala even foresawthat, due to 
the competition between the communist government in the State and 
the Congress government in other States, the people would gain 
increasing benefits, An optimistic faith in the then emerging theory 
of peacefül transformation and the belief that a healthy people's 
government in Kerala would open the eyes of the electorate in other 
parts of India, led to a reliance on parliament as an instrument of 
struggle” (p 17). The CPI, at least until the end of the 1950's, never 
subscribed to nor sought tò spread any illusions about peaceful 
transformation to socialism. It did not propagate the ‘‘bourgeois 
parliamentary democracy was a viable instrument in the implementa- 
tion of the necessary measure in the transitional stage on the road to 
socialism”. However, the CPI did not want to foreclose any options, 
ineluding participation in the existing electral processes with a view 
to educating and elevating the people’s political consciousness and 
exposing the crisis ridden path of capitalist development pursued by 
the ruling classes and their principal political: representative, the 
Congress party. The CPI shouldered the responsibility of governance 
with a view to ‘providing some relief to the masses. It certainly 
hoped that through its mass political campaign and concrete pro- 
people measures it would seek to intensify its efforts to bring about 
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the desired changes in the correlation of class forces and deepen and 
widen its mass base. It is against this ideological background that 
the CPI fought-the March 1957 Assembly elections. It is a bit sur- 
prising that the author while referring to the controversy within the 
CPI on the article by Modeste Rubinstein on the ‘‘Non-Capitalist 
Path for Underdeveloped Countries’? with particular reference to 
India, fails to mention the important fact that the Central Committee 
of the Party not only discussed the article at great length but firmly 
rejected the understanding behind it. 

M The second chapter entitled ‘‘The Communist Party in Office" 
deals with the main theme of the book. It is, therefore, the longest 
chapter accounting for about half of the book. It includes about 30 
statistical tables on various aspects of Kerala's socio-economic scene. 
The author is at his best in this.chapter. Not only does he marshal 
an impressive array of information on almost every aspect of the 
functioning of the communist ministry but also presents his analysis 
with a remarkable clarity and competence. He analyses the pers- 
pectives before the ministry, the scópe, substance and significance of 
each one of the measures introduced in various fields—administration, 
public finance, education, agrarian relations, industrial development 
and labour relations, cooperatives etc—and the negative and positive 
reactions and responses to:the measures from various quarters. 

No discussion of the first communist ministry would be com- 
plete without analysing the factors and forces that prevented the 
ministry from completing it full term of office. In the penultimate 
chapter of the book, the author discusses in detail the **Nature and 
Extent of the Liberation Struggle” launched to oust the ministry. 
The author divides the chapter. into two parts. In the first part, he 
traces the emergence of the anti-communist opposition front ofthe 
Congress, PSP and Muslim Leagué and the frustration in their ranks 
following the defeat-of their candidate at the Devicolam by-election. 
He then goes into the details of the agitation launched by the oppo- 
sition following the publication of the findings of the Rice Deal 
Enquiry Commission and examines among other things the ‘charge- 
sheet’ against the ministry which was. presented to the President of 
India by the Congress High Command on July 7, 1959. Assessing the 
reasons for the widespread belief, particularly outside Kerala, that 
there was a “‘mass upsurge” against the CPI government, the author 
States: ‘In the first place, the mass media, which were almost totally 
in the hands of the opposition parties and had been spitting venom 
upon communism during the whole period, spread a highly one-sided 
picture of the events. Petty police actions were frightfully exaggera- 

` tedas terrible repression; rallies by the. Communists were blacked 

. out; violence against the. government was played up and'even small 

jathas and public meetings were given the aureol of heroic, glittering 

mass demonstrations" (p 112). In the second part, the author 
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éoncentrates on the **Liberation Struggle"' Jaunched by the communal 
organisations of the Nairs and the Christians on the one hand and the 
major political parties, the Congress, the PSP and the Muslim League, 
on the other, He points out how not only the political parties of the 
right but also the Revolutionary Socialist Party, ‘‘often proclaiming 
to be-on the left of the CPI, took part in the. ‘joint struggle to defend 
the democratic rights of the people’ ” (p 138). The author portrays 


the counter-revolutionary:'**Direct Action" drama, characterised by . 


frenzy and violence, with profuse quotations from the provocative 


speeches of Mannath FPadmanabhan, K M Chandy, P T Pillai, Father, 


Vadakkan etc and the: vituperative writings in Deepika, Kerala Janatha 

etc. l 
In the concluding chapter, the author analyses the 1960 Kerala 

Assembly elections and the performance of the CPI. Commenting on 


the voting pattern, he says: ‘‘The election results proved that signi- - 


ficant shift had taken place among the people; not away from the 
Communist Party, but towards it. Though the CPI and the indepen- 
dent candidates supported by it lost almost two-thirds of the seats in 
the’ Assembly, the percentage of their share in the votes increased 
from 40.7 in 1957 to 43.1" (p 160). 

Although the CPI was able to consolidate and improve its mass 
appeal, as the 1960 Kerala Assembly election results show, the Party 
itself was‘ heading for an unprecedented crisis following its Sixth 

Congress in 1961. Wr ur 


The autho? deserves to be complimented because his book is 
undoubtedly one of the most comprehensive, well documented and 


objective studies on.the subject. 
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THE LITERATURE of a peoplé often serves both as a mirror of 
reality and’ ‘of the: structures of thinking that constitute the con- 
sciousness of thé agé they liv@ in. Analytical studies of literature 
can therefore sérve to illuminate’ our understanding of social relation- 
ships á in 'any given period of history. In this i issue we publish Sudhir 
Chandra’s article on literature and the ‘colonial connection which i " 
really an attempt to explore the texture of’ ‘colonial consciousness"' 

taking literature as the terrain of irivestigation for the purpose of 
illustration. While he does not specify whether this “colonial con- 
sciousness” afflicts a particular class, the point of reference of 
the ' paper is of coursé' the “eduated and . politically conscious?" 
elements.’ Taking a number of writers in Hindi and Gujarati, 
starting with Bharatendu Harishchandra; he shows how their writings 
ate permeated both by a “faith in the colonial connection" as well as 
an understanding that'its very existence was vidlative of the **good 
of the colonised’’. This faith, which of course was inculcated by the 
rulers, was accepted by the ruled as a means of rationalising their 
acceptance of the reality of subjection. Glorification of Pax Britannica 
fulfilled ‘‘the need for escape from the oppressiveness of acceptance 
ofsubjection". But the acceptance of this myth also necessitated 
the quest for a counter-myth for psychological succour and this meant 


“a glorification of the remote past. This dual myth—one glorifying the 


remote past and the other glorifying Pax Britannica—entailed the 
postulation of an interregnum of anarchy, which was seen mainly in 
terms of the tyranny of the Muslim rulers. Not that Muslim rule was 
uniformly compared unfavourably to British rule; given the contra- 
dictory attitude to British rule, there was a corresponding contra- 
dictory attitude to its comparison with Muslim rule. The counterpart 
of this dual myth of course was the dual intellectual constituent of 
the modern Hindu's consciousness, one traditional, the other an 
import from the West, the weight of the former tending to decline as 
the demand for political freedom became more assertive. Chandra's 
analysis is exceedingly stimulating; the fact that it is not located 
explicitly within class coordinates should both encourage debate as 
well as further productive efforts at integration within the unfolding 
dynamic of class contradictions. 


2 . ` SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


‘With Kishore Theckedath’s article, we honour. our pledge to 
the readers to have at least one article on some aspect of Marx’s and 
Engel’s work in every issue of the journal during this Marx centenary 


year. : There is a common tendency among many who claim adherence * 
-to Marxism to deny that there is. dialectics j jn nature; Since dialectics, - 


they argue, cannot be conceived as.existing outside human experience 
of the world and practice, to seek dialectics in nature, as distinct 
from the human appropriation of nature, is to indulge in metaphysics. 
Theckedath is concerned. with combating: this position. With a variety 
of illustrations drawn from different sciences, he shows how scienti- 
fic findings validated.the view that the principles of dialectics operate 
in all natural processes. It is not. just . a matter of fitting. ‘phenomena 
- post-facto. to suit a pet theory. He argyies. ‘that the use of the dialec- 
tical methód ‘hélps the Scientific search for new discoveries. At 
a different level he also shows how productive moments in the develop- 
ment of particular sciences are crucially linked to, the fact that ~ 
scientists and inathematicians often" instinctively | think dialectically 
when they come across contradictions i in theory. _ 
' "And finally, the note byGP Mishra provides. a critique of the 
literature on, village: studies: tiking _ both. economists and, social 
anthropologists’ to task, and makes a powerful plea for- ‘comprehending 
the process of development; in "villages 'not in isolation. ‘but as an 
integral part’ of the socio-economic structure. of production , which 
exists in the rural ‘economy’ at large, a Structure in -which he. sees 


capitalism as a poweiful emerging. force dn ‘the post-independence 
period. - 
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ATTITUDES idwandi “lies colonial connection. rid somethings of 
the essence of.colonial. consciousness. Besides practically determining 
_ political: behaviour, they exercise, in .a. colonial society; a critical 
influence on the making of choices in ‘matters-social and ‘cultural. 
These attitudes, especially during the earlier stages of the colonial 
contact, often combine in varying proportion lidstility towards and 
willing:acceptance of the alien ‘presence. : This :means ‘that Caliban 
anid Ariél,~as-models.of.two-opposing responses ‘from ‘the ‘colonised,' 
are little more: than a.convenient heuristic. device to isolate traits 
that:remain inextricably enmeshed in real historical.situations. This 
aspect of colonial consciousness, as revealed. in. Indian responses to 
British cule ‘during the later nineteenth Pann is examined in this 
piper. 559. 360. Ou. fox ok ea BP eg ok 

mm pues denimi feature . of these ‘responses . was the- rotting 
together: of an.acute sense of subjection, with its resultant urge for 
freedom, and loyalty to British rule. This fact has been noticed. But 
its nature has remained elusive, ‘blurring thereby the comprehension 
of:social anastomosis in colonial India. This is so, in.alarge measure, 
due: to::the- virtually exclusive reliance: placed: on the objectives; 
programmes .and. pronouncements: : of organised associations and 
political leaders.. These largely reflect .conscious appraisals of the 
pragmatic. In.the: process are: left out those critical segments of 
social consciousness that relate ‘to the: unconscious and to the un- 
resolved, often ungrasped, contradictions of -the conscious that 
imperceptibly affect these appraisals. Since, better than. the. conven- 
tional sources of:the.historian’s raw material, literature-illumines the 
depths of social consciousness, an attempt.is here made to understand 
" aspects of colonial consciousness through contemporary literature; 
‘though keeping in mind-the work that has been done on the growth. 
of nationalist politics: during the period... 

-., The-sfaple for.this paper is taken from Hindi Dinero As 
compared to some other Indian languages, Hindi entered’ its modern 
literary phase rather late. Yet, responses :to the. colonial impact in 
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Hindi literature were, in. their, basic structure, similar to those else- 
where. Regional variations relating to such matters as the nature of 
early political consciousness? ‘and exposure to English education and 
to new political ideas and institutions did not,.it would seem, cama 
the growth of an identical colonial consciousness in the country as a , 
whole. The nra in the thought and response structure "E 
colonial India, besides ' ‘defying Tegionak 1 variations, ‘also--cut across 
such politico- ideological divisions as the one between ‘moderates’ and. | 
‘extremists’. These divisions, at the level of political organisation, 
manifested real differénces of perception of the possible. But in 
terms of implicit . assiimptions : ‘they shared an uneasy - ambivalence. - 
aboutiithe;.coloniali. connection. Rejection of ¿thew connection; no. 
doubt;:progressively got the better: of its: acceptance: But» thes.domi- ^ 
. nance:of rejection,at! thezlevelrof: consöjousness as distinguished, from: h 
political goals, Was Denes never fatal. lia. Te A cim ter etf Und 
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Break, with Traditional. ‘Sensibility = 


a. | Bharatendu: Harishéhandra (1850- 1885). was: ‘the man; who; wite 
the. help. of ; 'a zealous.. group. of : literary followers, ushered iU the: 
modern- period. of, Hindi:-litérature.- Without. i ceasing; sto. write in; 
the'conventional. .erotic,arid devotional “style : :tliat:virtually:negatedi 
the.writer's ‘freedom: of; fori + ande theme,- he: broke: áway:-from»:the: ` 
traditional sensibility dnd: icarved out: ithe lines: on «which: modern. 
Hindi prose and poetry would develop. For him, as for those of his: 
contemporaries who, . chose: to transcend conventional, literary con- 
straints, the tussle: between the-old and: the new was ian existential: 
reality-.that;; howsoever detértüinedly «they?! might combat its ialla” 
, embracing:;hold, did not admit: ofi. à simple; resolution. It >was. -noti: 
possible. fon: them; to jifollow rthel: prevailing- ideal of. literatüre;:audb ` 
produce;works'on. themes and-in fórms:that .had ,'béem venerably. laid. 
down. 4 báterature, (foruthem, ` “was. an: instrument for: carrying^ out! - 
' their multifaceted: obligations to their;country.and'societys-i testni | 
ta --Bori,in-an:ancient richifamily, of.Bénares; »Harishehandra “was: l 
a devout Vaièhnava. *Proudiof his cultural cheritage, ‘he-was. aware óf: 
the ills; besetting his, society: ;Not:averse to^change.perrse he aimed. at: 
refurbishing; his.’ society' without eroding .,the:-bedrock: of iitraditiom: 
This -reverence:for his: culture and:tradition as also:thesanxiety- abouti- 
. the. existing distortions, operated: within the.context.of alien" rules. So: 
intractable seemed: the: problems; that: he :and--his::so¢iety: -had.tos 
grapple: with | that: theo présent icould acquire;a. meaning: only, with: 
reference to the past and the: future.’ The. upast;'alone *held::out a. 
promise.on;bebalf of the present; xand. the promap lay'a few: genera- l 
tions. away. into the futuré! 94 cris is oe 539 (y D that 
. All issues: relating toz-sociak reconstruction’: got: - interlinked! 
ventially with the key question of freedom and subjection. Conse- 
quently, barring his; conventional. erotic, poetry, almost everything 
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that! Harishcharidra.wrote?was imbued with a patriotic concern. So 
constant was this concern that-even'some of his--conventional devo- 
tional’ poetry—which: by“ definition "should" have pertained to. the 
heréafter—carried a'political! message and, a true believer that he was, 
pestered God with entreatiés: ‘and-admonitions about: thé state of his 
country. In this, a$ in many'other ' things, he. set- ian ‘example:for his 
followers. who, too; began üsing; the: ‘devotional form of prayer for 
secular patriotic ends. Not content with appealing fo the educated 
séctions: ‘alone, Harishchandra“ appropriated: folk forms, Hike koli 
kajari "ànd ‘lavani, forso ‘conveying his Iu as to beable'to: wanes 
the.masséscalso;3 (2 ste 4 nibesats S dr, ES i 
t: “Another ^ evidence: tof” social. cotméstment. ‘being’ the central 
driving force of Harishchandra and his contemporaries is provided by: 
the fact that all of them were practising journalists and some of 
them courted risks and’ "Josse while conducting theit: own journals at 
a time when journalism—vernaculart: journalism at any rate—had not 
become'a paying proposition.«In'fact; thetdistinction between jour- 
nalismiand-imaginative'literature: had : not | yet! crystallised, ‘and. the 
convergence between: the ‘two” was: eminently suited to.a situation 
in which: manifestation: of social'concern:was; inhibited by the cons- 
tràints/ of an alien ‘dispensation. “'That as a' journalist Harishchandra 
should have earned official censure .wás.a measure of. his success -in 
awakening a region’that;.aftér the failure of 1857, had’ barely- begun 
to feel:the tremors.of nationalist political-activity in.the organisation. 
of which Bengal and ‘Bombay. were taking the lead.4. At the level of 
agitational politics,-too; ‘Hanishchandra:involved himself with. what- 
éver public: movements’: managed to reach.the North Western Provinces. 
He was actively:associatéd, for. exampley with the public meeting held 
iniBenares as.part^of the famous civil: service .agitation organised i im 
1877iby.the Indian Associatiomof Calcutta." ; T 

' torWhát were the viewsiof ;this- politically ‘conscious pioneer of 
modern Hindi. literature with regard to British rule and the question 
of freedomrand subjection?’ By.way.of an explanatory preface may_be 
cited three assessments:of fhis 'views..tó: show the selective way iw 
which, in different historical‘icircumstances, these views have been 
seen. In along biographical. note. written in: 1904, a year before the 
Partition.of Bengal spurred the emergence of.extremism, Radhakrishna 
Das (1865-1907) a.first Cousin: of iHarishchandra: and. a Litterateur in 
‘his ‘own right, was at;pains to'prove that Harishchandra was..loyally 
' disposed towards British rule. This exercise he considered essential in 
. view of.a contréversy:that had somewhat.clouded Harishchandra when 
he was.àlive. .The controversy :relatedi:to -Harishchandra's loyalty. 
Radhakrishna ‘Das, :it may-be:mnoted, considered. it his duty ‘to 
posthumously clear. Harischandra of any suspicions of disloyalty. ‘The 
biographer squared this loyalty with patriotism by explaining that for. 
. Harishchandra:conveying the woes of the people to the ruler was in 
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keeping with the demands of loyalty. 6, Writing i in the mid;1930s; ‘Braj 
Ratna Das, a descendant of Harishchandra, argued that Bharatendu 
Was loyal; ‘because in:the contemporary. circumstances loyalty; was an 
essential: component of patriotism.?. Writing within the,. first - decade 
of. Indian: independence, .Ramvilas : Sharma, the eminent Marxist, 
literarary-:critic, described Harishchandra’ s, patriotism, as the:, full 
moon,. and extended the: metaphor to peremptorily dismiss his. ‘loya- 
list deviation’ as mere spots on the-moon.® .. ag ee | 

These assessments are obviously; influenced by a an extraneously 
jnfltienced desire to see:as érücial and: ‘dominent.one of the:two.comple- 
mentary aspects’ of Harishchandra’! S response to British: rule. Jt 
‘should, nase be PRU ^to; take a more. balanced. ‘stock of the 
actual: situation. She eae ee EP uod" ud A d gn zu 
$5 A : bh o 
Patriotism. of. the. Subjécted: Loyalty and, Grievance nm 
i Harishchandra was, less ‘than twelve; -years old: when he wrote 
his sider poem. Itisistriking.that'this poem; written in '£he:con- 
ventional mode'and reflecting little; literary sensibility;: was. composed 
on the death of. Prince Albert (December 14,:11861),.the husband of. 
Queen :Victorià.?: At nineteen.he;wrote another: loyal: poem, :. again : in 
thé convéntiorial: hyperbolic imould:!: 10 (This: ;Was; 'occásioned. bye the 
-Duke of Edinburgb's:visit: to. India. On the eve ofthe : Duke's visit.to- 
` Benares; Harishchañdra :: ‘even: ‘conyened a meeting òf- ther iriotables, ` 
andipoets of. :the -city.*: Thei. following. excerpt. from , his; preface to 
‘Sumanoiyjali;,. the collection: of ; poems. presented: -on ‘this occasion, . 
conveys:something óf:his mind:with: regard to the British corinéctiorii?. 
X AWüth:the"cosoperation: of. some; of.. my;resteemed.. friends,vI 

convened a meeting at: my ‘house von. the: 20th i January». and. invited 
many respectable :and. learned-Pundits - and. Gentlemen to: attend:it. 
The meeting was formally ‘opened: by me by. reading ; thé sbiography‘of 
the-Royal, Prince án:Hindi,. and in.conclusion: fequestings. the gentle- 
men present: ‘on the occasion rto’ adopt.. suitable :méasüres! for:/the 
address. “The-Pundits: of. the citycexpresséd: their: great : 'satisfaction; 
and. read: individually: some Shlokas [vérses] ‘Sanskrit:.(sic) expressing 
their heartfelt joy on. the advent of: thé;Royal Prince to'this.city:zThe 
verses are'entered systematically into. this;book. The meeting then 
broké: - The gentlemen 'present.on the occasion evinced. great."jóy and 
loyalty to the. Royal Prince for. which this.small book containing the 
expression ‘of their sincere, loyalty,- i is» most - respecttully. dedicated to. 
his Gracious feet? >a vi S dEap ear. re Ie Mir HELD I E e Py 
n. tez- Atis significant; for.reasons that. will become élearr: ‘later: that 

this. preface was originally written not in.Hindi—which .would: have 
lent a-.naturalness:.to ‘the kind. of language: contained in 'it—but in 
English: which was hardly « we to P CA PERSSON like ‘most respectfully 
dedicated to.his Gracious feet^,.« 1.3/7 « poe 0) om cre rap m said 
as <2 In. 1871, when the: Prince: of Wales: was’. taken : seriously all, 
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Harishchandra wrote a poem to pray for his speedy recovery.!? Three 
years later?'he wrote a poem of twenty couplets on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh with Princess Mary of . Russia.13 
In this:poem Harishchandra made a very slight :departure from pure 
panegyrics of the earlier loyal poenis, suggesting feebly that Indians 
might be rewarded. by the Queeri-if.they managed to salute her uni- 
‘tedly. The couplet carrying this suggestion was so worded to make it 
difficult--to -interpret it as:more than an indirect ‘exhortation to 
Indians to get united. But- there was.not evem the hint of any 


Fer EIS of British rule. , -. z -— 


-Harishchandra was twenty-four When he wrote in celebration of 
e eval wedding: During the remainiig eleven years of his life; 
tóo; loyal poems flowed from his. pen: But they: were not mere 
panegyrics: They were rather, used:as :opportunities--though not 
quite as pretexts—to voice Indian grievances. 'The first in this series 
was'a poem; written to welcome the Prince of Wales to India (1875). 
Conventional, like ‘the; earlier loyal:poems, in its form and much of 
its content, it was: more. directly indicative of India’s plight. The 
country,:in this poem, :was- described:as a we ang its progeny as 
emaciated and destitute. t4 fur) ceir) e 
t. ..Inyet another poem, written on: the: : same occasion, Horish- 
Phgndra provided a more, :forthright—albeit guarded and couched in 
loyal panegyrics—description of India. This poem was inspired by 
and patterned after a poem.by Hemchandra Banérji (1838-1904), one 
. ofithe'leading . poets of Bengali... After asking the. princes- and people 
of the country to welcome the Prince, the. poet requests Mother India— 
Bharat-Janani—to arise, take the Prince..in her-lap, and bless him. 
Mother India is taken: by surprise. She cannot. understand why the 
Prince has come to India:even though it is shrouded with darkness. 
Referring at some length to her glories ' of yore, she points to the 
revival. of her old friends;.Greece and Rome. She contrasts this revival 
with her own grovelling. condition and laments ‘that she continues to 
besthe mother: of slaves,:forever nursing the agony of: subjugation. 
Suggesting that the British: should forget: their: mighty position and 
feel-affection for the people of “India, she asks-the Prince to assure 
‘his: mother, the Queen, of the steadfast loyalty of Indians. whose 
sufferings she should remove. Having made.this plea, her eyes ee 
din dd ‘Mother India blesses the Prince:and disappears.!5 

. Two years later, in thé preface toʻa long loyàl poem, Harish- 
hiad observed that Indians had an- intrinsically loyal tempera- 
ment.!§.. The critical tone of his.loyal poems, however, continued to 
progressively sharpen.'.In: a poem -written on the outbreak of the 
second Anglo - Afghan war (1878), he exhorted Indians to side loyally 
and, bravely with their rulers. Gleefully he challenged those ‘fools’ 
who' had considered.the Hindus!7 *disloyal'— the English word is 
used in the Hindi'poem —to witness the loyalty ofthe people. : But 
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even'this. baton coinpositiof soon 'becatnue a'dirge. on the: decline - 
of .a'people who*had once been famous for their valour;? By-thé - time -~ 
the'Afghan war. ended: ‘and Harishchandrà wrote<torcelebratexthe . 
termination, the dirge had -become a: direct ‘indictmentiof:: Britishrrute. 
This poem. begins with the: .expréssion of. ‘surprise’ that there should ‘be 
such rejoicing.. What is it; this rejoicing, all:about?: Have the taxes 
been: repealed: and the: land ‘revenue. abolished? Has’the. entry iof 
| Indíans into the ` civil:sérvice beén facilitated? Have> thie restrictions 
on newspapérs'ánd::.draniatic : performances’. béen' lifted? All that'the 
war has achieved, says the poet; is glory tothe English: and-iainew 
fillipito; their.trade! As for Indians; Atthas! brought: ‘them -nothi ing ‘but 
sorrow.) “A - -remarkably. effective.composition this':poem ends on'à 
feebly Optimistic ‘note: /having-brought:the futile! war:to;arizend, «the: 
Liberals, it -is* hoped; “would :nó longer: f bis pat Indians: with . 
unnecessary taxation.!? «+i. eut db] zat oie en pori, 
(ETa Similarly, ` -wheit: Harishchandra Wrote! on the! ioccásion? of- the 
British :cConquest? of Egypt“ :(1882)--the: poem : Was Yead' rat; ; ; public 
meééting with the:district. collector present—he'drew.a vivid’ contrast 
between the past:and'the. present conditions. of. India.2°" Compared’ to 
other loyal poems: of this- phase, though, it showed’ "Bréatet^appreol« 
ation:.of the »British.;: In factscthe- contrast:cin this poem was‘ drawn. 
nótso muchito-bemoan the'Spresent ‘plight: .as‘to éxpress;: ‘joy: atthe 
revenge, : :diowsoever: small;'óf the!psstio The poem was: inspired, by ai 
event? that 'had) gladdened : Harishchandra: To him'it wasta: belated 
neémesis that.the Indian soldiers should Have contributed to'the British . 
success rover! ‘Muslim: Egypt. . ! Afteri"India chads! for centuries: beén 
trairipled:üpon by: tlie : yavanas=> »meüning in:thisccontext the’Mislimsix: . 
these Indian" soldiers had: once'zagaini brightened: thé face::ofi Bharat.. 
‘Janani’: i ‘With iron pens they had: — tthe Aryan. ‘might onthe - 
yavana heart'21.. ny Jonea aly ed otaisu C soc ani BO, 
invi. "The. expression of loyal ty-vas mot confinéd to poems occasioned . '. 
by specific events. ‘Harishchasidra’ Si; WOrk.jn: „general; like. his later ` 
loyal poems; combined ‘expressions oftoyalty: with increasingtdiscon: 
tent and: dwarenéss. of: ‘subjection? oEor'-examplé, two ‘of his’patrioti- 
callyepolitical plays+-Bhar atsJanani: (1877) and Bharat Dürdáslia (1880) 
not only detail the :  déstrüctivel consequences. of British rule' in India 
bit ;alsó:dwell: on its regenerative possibilities::: Despite ` their: 'elegiac 
tone and pessimistic thrust, .they reiterate; iant-lend’crédence. tothe 
contemporary. 7bélief, that! but. forthe- British .mediation. the!ruin of ` 
India would have;gone on uninterrupted: ži ieu Fane eng. V G48 am 
wi Lr This ‘tendency was so:strong as:to “make light ‘of evén consider: 
ations of. anachronism.: Thus-in (1878, Lint ihis: Hindi adaptation of 
Vishakh Dutt's Mudraidkshas—a Sànsktitiblay dealing with'an.episode 
pertaining nto : :Chandragupta’ 's accession. -to'power: during: therfourth ^ 
céritury .B:C-—Harishchándra' could with: perfect' equanimity introduce, 
ïn between two Acts, asong wishing: along life to;Queen 'Victoria.23 
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This) small. song encapsulated':his. ‘attitude towards: British rule. ' Tt 
Gommemorated, on the one.hand, Victóriá's reign in Which one could 
 seein reality what oné-had heard about.the fabled rule of Ram, the 
incarnation. of:God;. On. the. other: hand; the« song. portrayed .the 
people .living in this benéficiént: rejón— reminiscent of: dL CM 
too. poor and too effete to be able to-seek relief. af 2 

4.1 *"Itis a coincidence. pregnant with: historical significance’ that 
“like: his maiden literáry venture; one of Bharatendu's last literary 
efforts also was a pre-eminently loyal: exercise. ‘When the British 


national-anthem—not: atypically for-the times,: Harishchandra looked 
upon it, asthe national. anthem;—was- sought, by:. the rulers to*.be 


translated into all the. ‘Indian - languages, he volunteered a Hindi 
: translation of it in 1884.24 po fm this, «year he wrote. another loyal 
poem. which, was addressed, to, Lord Ripon.?5 Das was the last 
working. year “Of his dife. He died; -on:6 — 1885: 
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ETE But aoned oi ant: increasingly: eimbedded intor tliis consi- 
stently, expressed. loyalty: was.a critique: of, British tule. * Tt began to 
take shape; during the Jate-1860s,’as;criticism: of isolated grievances 
in. the Kayivachan „Sudha, whichi- -Harishchandra -started in;1868, and 
later, in; Harishchandra’s. Magazine (1873-74):29, A public- lecture on 
the promotion of Hindi, which Harishchandra delivered: in verse in 
1877, indieated thát.;the. critique , was. gaining. in substance as the 
essence.of alien presence: was beginning to, be seen. In a question that 
Was ;as poignant,as it was lucidly stated; he asked his audience: -‘‘How 
come;.as human, beings we:, became, slaves and they kings?:’27, and 
exhorted them. with,a supplementary , question: “‘How long would. you 
suffer, these sorrows.-as slaves?’?2®; Warning against thé tendency to 
rely: om foreigners, fori;salvation, he.spuxred..them on:to cast aside 
their. fear and,,dissensions and stand .up ito: .uphold : the .dignity: of 
Mother India. In the appeal.to shed. off fear can bec discerned inti- 
. mations of Tilak's ‘message,,and-of:Gandhi's clear; but shatp, under- 
standing that fear constituted’ the basis of British.rule in India. Ina 
stanza that could.go'home.to the meanest. intelligence, Harishchandra 
singled out ‘drain’ as the raison d'etre and chief evil of foreign rule.?? 
tons TfThe people here have, been beguiled: by the. power and trick- 
enjes of the, machine. . They.are daily.. parting witht their wealth and 
. "gaining, in-distress,.. Unable, to, „do without. ae ‘cloth, ‘they have: 
become the slaves of alien weavers.’ siete Dati e ue acs kv 
wir? ,59.succinctly did “‘slaves of enwan sum up the crux 'of 
the exploitativetrelationship: into‘which India was bound'to Britain: 
It. translated into the language of ‘the common.man the two symbols— 
Manchester, ; and, ‘drain’—in terms. of: waren tg AA was 
2 cue being seen: HE UELLE v TE 
.- In-Bhar at Dur dasha (1880)).an a: single hemistich that ET ‘since: 
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become immortal and been repeated ad nauseam, ‘the flow of wealth 
to foreign land’ was described as the worst blow dealt by the ‘English 
raj’. Increasing prices, recurring famine and disease, and growing 
taxation, too, harassed the people. But these seemed mere corollaries 
of the ceaseless flow of wealth abroad.2° The ‘drain’ appears almost 
obsessively in Harishchandra's work. Even ina play like the Nil Devi 
(1881), located in medieval times and dealing with the Hindu-Muslim 
question, he felt impelled to refer to it. Employing the stratagem of 
prognostication to neutralise the charge of anachronism, he listed 
growing irreligion, ignorance, lethargy, superstitiousness, cowardice 
and proneness to slavery as the evils that plagued contemporary Indian 
society. But he chose for special stress the harm wrought by the craze 
for foreign goods and emulation of foreign ways.3! 

' Here was an attempt to discern a causal relationship between 
the essence of foreign rule and the mental habits of the ruled. Viewed 
thus, the ‘drain’ was not only an essential requirement of the British 
presence in India; it was sustained by the Indian's willingness to buy 
imported goods. Realisation of its devastation induced the hope that 
curbing the habits that sustained 'drain' would erode the imperial 
connection. In accordance with this hope, and in keeping with the 
nascent urge for swadeshi, Harishchandra called upon people to 
patronise indigenous manufactures and even formed an organisation 
for the purpose.?? ; 

It may be mentioned, in passing, that the relationship that 
Harishchandra, like many of his contemporaries, perceived and 
described in his work missed an important linkin it; the link provided 
by.material interest. More than any other Indian, Harishchandra 
should have seen it clearly. For behind the rhetoric, earnest as it 
was, of checking ‘drain’ through the instrumentality of boycott of 
foreign goods and promotion of swadeshi manufactures lay the dismally 
revealing fact that he could without any qualms insert in his swadeshi- 
promoting journalan advertisement to the effect that his own firm, 
Messrs. Harishchandra and Brother, had ''received various fresh 
Boods direct from England per steamer Cathay, consisting of new and 
choicest novelties of the season that are not to be had in the Indian 
markets’’.33 

Personal] limitations apart, the critique of British rule continued 
to develop around the understanding of its exploitative economic 
aspect. Taking the substance of a popular tale, and adding political 
overtones to its recreational potential, Harishchandra wrote a farce 
called Andher Nagari Chaupatta Raja (1881). Leaving no scope for 
doubt that it was an indictment of British rule in India, he exposed 
the reality of corruption, arbitrary lawlessness and exploitation that 
lay behind the facade of Pax Britannica. Writing in everyday language 
and employing humour to telling effect, he showed how the white 
sahebs had ‘digested the whole of India’ in order to fill increasingly 
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-the coffers of Britain.34 '&^.'" 

“Ths Tn 1884, the same year in' which he translated ‘Long live out 
Queen Empress’ and wrote in praise of Ripon, Harishchandra exposed, 
in.a small poem of:-four: lines; the Contrast between the seductive 
facade and the ‘exploitative reality of-Britsh-rule. For this ‘expose 
he'chose a conventional: verse form, called mukari, in which the first 
three lines are ‘used to- make a^statement and the last to startlingly 
reveal its object.- Calling it, appropriately, mukari for modern times; 
he wrote with a deadly st aa mat 1S SUUM to convey even in à 
free translation. dae ee M UESDOE ! 

: Sucking stealthily the éntiré juice from within, ^' : ''' 

"^ :Smilingly grasping- body, heart'and unir 

“So adept in making: glib’ professions, » 

: 1 Is it your husband? No, iuc Englishman. 


Loss: of. identity and initiative ds 


‘ Having comprehended the true nature of fofeign rule, Harish- 
chandra could see its: consequences’ in their totality. What appalled 
him in particular was £he:general' apathy owing to which the foreign 
rule. was taken for granted. instead ^f. being a source of gnawing 
uneasiness; With deep anguish the noticed the ‘animal-like existence’ 
of the people. ‘Content with just filling their ‘bellies—even which for 
the majority of them had become problematic as‘a result of their 
grinding poverty—they refused to learn new techniques and technology 
tuat alone could make them capable of standing on their own.?36 ^" 
] ;' Acutely . 'conscious,- moreover, of the ominous prospect of 
cultural erosion in the wake of British rule, Harishchandra tried to 
check the growing loss of identity without spurning the advantages of 
English education and contact with the western world. Pride in being 
Indian ‘even while’ recognising the existence of ' evils in contemporary 
Indian society-and working for their removal was his ided of a national 
revival. There were, no doubt, weaknesses in his conception of such 
a revival.?? But at Icast he had the vision to realise that the challenge 
poséd:by the British was more than: ‘political, and that no meaningful 
response to it could be simply political: 

The dominant note, in the final ‘analysis, of "Hatishchandra' S 
patriotic writings was one of:pessimism. In the Bharat Durdasha, 


|. perhaps his most direct political play, he offered nothing but despair. 


Similarly, in the Bhardt-Janani, Which was an adaptation of a Bengali 
play and dealt with the state of the. country, he deviated from the’ 
original text to cut out-the role of “unity and enthusiasm. However: 
valid these might be in-the casé of Bengal, he noted in the manuscript 
of his play, at least for thé‘North Western Provinces neither Unity nor 
enthusiasm could realistically be assigned any tole. 38 

Both in its tone and substance’ Harishchandra’s response to 
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British rule presaged and set the pattern for-.the,attitudés of-his 


fellow. Hindi Jitterateurs.: Partly this was, due- to: the force of his ~ 


personality. and, work. More than; that; it was,a.function: of the 
similarity of the. objective. reality in response, to which these attitudes 
Were, formed not only,in the North Western. Provinces - but elsewhere 
also. “The-basic, structure of; these, attitudes, ‘was the same. . What 


distinguished them from one . another was.-the, proportion in‘which | 
loyalty, toand- indictment. -of , British , rule , coexisted in each: one. of. 


them. M m t "T z ea ^d Lang sae TEC dei s aper 

The man aha: came closest to Hadehchendese in:the-form af not so. 
much.in the spirit of his response to British. rule,. was Chaudhari 
Pandit Badari Narayan Upadhyaya. “Premghan’ (1855-1921).* 39 Belonging 
to a rich Brahman family; of Mirzapur. that: owned. zámindaris:. besides 
having lucrative business interests,. "Premghan.. came-.to literature 
through his fondness for a life of luxury and, culture. - ' What began,’ (in 
conformity with the conventional image of 2 cultivated rais, soon 


flowered into a socially committed. and: politically ‘alive sensibility:as . ` 


Premghan .came into contact, with- Harishchandra.. -Though not 


possessing; the latter! s, intensity and-missionary: zeal,. Premghan wrote 


at length. with feeling and. discernment. about his society... The thrust - 


of Ananda; Kadambini; the- -journa]. he; brought, out in 1881, ‘may-not have 

been. -as cutting as that, of; | for. ‘example,. ; Hindi aPr adip or Brahman to 
which;we shall.come; later, but, the adoption ofa crelatively/;controtléd 
tone,did not. preclude frank. ‘discussion, of what were :then sensitive 


political - issues. -That -a rich zamindar, - leading a life of: leisure. and 


i disinclined to-be in the, thick. of, things, .should haye been so concerned . 


. is.not without. significance. That -his «reactions, were similar, to the 
' reactions of those; of his contemporaries: who; ». unlike ‘Harishchandra, 


belonged to different; and; less privileged .: social, 'Strata.is'even more l | 


4 significant... May be, this ‘similarity; of attitudes was facilitated by the 
crystallisation ; of.a nationalist, critique of British rule following ‘the 


birth of the. Indian: National, Congress towardsithe fag end of.1885 9° 


LJ F^ a4. > 
- E M a e A PES 


Belief’ in the bestowal of, ficédon "CEN P 


af af, t 


MOM LI LEN LI t: =. 4 


E , Better; perhaps,, than any! other,work of the period, Premghan's | 


` Bharat Saubhagya: illustrates the: inextricable fusion .of: faith in, and. 
condemnation. of British trule.: - Dedicated tothe president. of. the 
fourth session, of , the Indian National: Congress at. Allahabad ,(1889);. 
this . . play , was specifically written..to-.be:. staged for the Congress 
delegates, If it.could not-eventually: be performed,, it was. not because 
the local organisers of the Congress session found anything. objection-. 


able init. In fact, Raja. Rampal Singh, the leading. organiser: ofthe . 


session,-was perfectly., satisfied..with the script. He «was particularly. 
happy with.a song in it. which Mou "Queen. Victor; a: life of “ʻa 
hundred thousand years’’*9 :, .. , o: po agit Eno uda xli TES 

Bharat Saubhagya shows: British. Nation,,one of the: leading 
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characters of the play; restoring órder-and peace in the country. He 
is assisted by three chief'agents, viż., British. Policy, Education and 
Freedom. The restoration-of order, which had provided relief from 
centuries of oppression,’ is- unfortunately! interrupted for a while by 
the outbreak of 18577- Bahadur Shah and Nana “Saheb, as leaders of 
the outbreak;. are chastised. - Nana Saheb, being a Hindu, is called a 
blot on' the fair name:of the noblé Aryan family.^! Implicit in this is 
the assumption of Indians’ incapabilityfor'self-rulé. It seems ironical, 
in-retrospect, that-a play intended for the recreation of the Congress 
' delegates and written by a Congress-enthusiast should have explicated 
this. assumption. Even-.more. ironical’ that Premghan should have 
offered this explication through Freedom who says: "What vain think- 
ing that:thosé who can’t hold together their loose dhoti (apparel) 
- would-govern' the country."!42-It epitomises the belief in the besto- 
‘wal of freedom and the.recógnition of the need for its negation, even 
though partial -and temporary; bond characterised the: contemporary 
a reaction to British rules. i5»: ~ 
t "The description of British BEN -as given in Bharat Saubhag ya, 
tallies with'the popular. image of ramrajyd.^*: In à poem written nine 
years ~ dater. Premghan -would : explicitly. compare’ British rule to 
rümrajya.^*: Bharat: Saubhagyat provides: ‘an’ inventory of the boons 
granted by the British to India.“/It*'singles- out Ripon for special 
praise and, ‘in a sóng set in-'the-conventional mould, commemorates 
thé generosity-of ‘the Liberals. ^ But. while: mentioning the House of 
Commons, it shows unanimity 4mong all the parties regarding dispens- 
ing -justice to India. So: moved'is'Bharat; the leading character of 
the play, with this display of kindness! ‘that with-folded hands he tells 
the: Rajpratinidhi: (Viceroy): cR giving us Sunent of joy, you have 
caused: us:dyspepsia- 45 ^». syva ; 
| Interspersed owith this: eulogy; —— Ü isolated for the 
convenience of discussion; Bhardt Saubhagya provides a commentary 
bm^the disastrous -consequerices .of. British rule. ` Saraswati and 
Rajshri—symbolising learning: and. political power—had left India 
long back. -But .following./the restoration óf.peace and order by the 
British, -even Lakshmi—the “goddess . of! wealth'~is now resigned to 
being taken away to the: West; technology, in and ships leave 
her with no otheroption:449 ricci. : 
.87iU his.was'Prémghan’s "way of. Bentlstieins: iis idea of Grain? by 
describing .it' in^ picturesque -mythological terms.. ‘But on other 
occasions: he wrote: more ‘directly..about it; in fact, uncharacteristi- 
cally bluntly. In 1889'he wrote in-a poem: **Very cruel, indeed, are 
those .who carry off wealth and-grains.from'here.’?47 He even used the 
expression. *Joot" forthe: way . Britain ‘flourished by manspuletine her 
economic. transactions with Indias58 ^» ^ '. 
As an inevitable- consequence of ‘drain’, Bharat Saubhagya 
further shows, ‘Indian: industry, commerce'and arsicultüre fall on evil 


A 
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days. Poverty grips the people.:. They:are reduced to. starvation. by 


rising prices, famines'and taxation. Like jlambs they keep bleating in l 


vain. No relief follows.. Neither -God nor. Queen ‘Empress . seems to 
‘care for them. Agriculturists are. obliged. to. take::loans to pay. their 


"dues, to the government; the salaried classes have, their. fixed i incomes - 
- devalued.by unchecked rise in prices. There.is commotion - all'around. | 


Even; ‘charity and religion, the . ‘traditional anchors ‘of culture in 


society, are enfeebled by the < ensuing material debasement.52 3. This— 


and.much more 39;— happens im a. land that- is d dis for, the 


dyspepsia it. has got from surfeit of joy. eg 
-The unresolved tension between the oc uton "x onden. 


sn 
wa 


Hom. of foreign: dispensation, did not render, the realisation, of 


subjection any less acute.?! In a;poenr addressed to „his progenitors, 
and written four years ‘before Bharat. Saubhagya, Premghan implored 
them not to:come to'their once glorious: land.5? For they would not 
'be.able to- -bear-the , ‘sight of their descendants: carrying ‘with . bowéd 
heads the burden of slavery. Impotent, ignorant, poor,. and slothfül, 
these.people do.not, even, recognise. their : ‘true interests; : Averse to 
acquiring new technology and reluctant to carry. on independent. trade; 
they are incapable- -of: making any:effort.or sacrifice for their regenera- 
tion. Leading:an animal-like. existence, ; they: ‘have DECR: PRI 


Heracingt en. God alone. can save them. 58 7-0 078 SOR ecu a rd 


, Like Premghan, Radhacharan Goswami (1859. .1923), too;; was 
inspired intò; expanding ;his: social concerns by' Harishchandra. 
Belonging to a sacerdotal. family of :Wrindaban : which owned: ‘a chain 
of temples in- different, north,-Indian .cities, Radhachárar: Was an 
orthodox Vaishnav. Hindu with- pronounced. reformist leanings: -At 


times openly-and- at times surreptitiously disregarding theyinjunctions | 


. of his family and vocation, he managed to acquire .a. rudimentary 
-knowledge.of : English: and-ceducáted himself about’ the., state of his 
country.. He was -associated actively. with: the . Indian: National 
‘Congress. during: its. early years: : He, attended- some of its annual 
séssions.and from 1888 to 1893 was. secretary: of the Mathura divisional 
Congress... When the Indian . National Social Conference came into 
‘being (1887), he took part in some ofvits annual deliberations.and for 
five.years..acted-.as-sécretary. of. its Mathura. circle. . He..}was also 
connected,. for sometime .as secretary, with':the - Hindi. editors? 


association . which :was : formed at' Allahabad. in; 1884. Taking keen. 


interest. in local affairs, he successfully fought the.: municipal election 
in 1885;: and, in spite.of, his. depressing experience of officials and 


councillors, got -back into the- municipality in 1894. Asa. token.of ` 


the debt he owed *Harishchandra, Goswami named his monthly journal 
Bharaiendu:. "During the three andia: half. years of: its, existence 


(1883-1886), the journal wrote candidly and fearlessly—-though: not " 


iind intelligently—on a variety. of public issués. 54 


t - In (1880. Goswami: wrote: a, fantasy. called : Yamalok ki Yatra, E 


Y 
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Serialised in the.. Sarsudhanidhi, a leading Hindi periodical of- the 
time, it described the visit of an “‘énlightened’ young man to'the 
kingdom of Yama, the’god of death. | Considering that. Goswami was 
at.the time a fledgeling, struggling to make his mark and mature his 
thoughts, it seems a striking. fact that: one of^ the ‘hells described in 
this. fantasy: was reserved for peoplé who had' the audacity to rise 
against ‘‘our. mighty government’’;55: more so because there’ was 
nothing in the theme of Yamalok ki Yatra that could have necessitated 
the inclusion of a hell.reserved.for the enemies of the British. It was 
intended.to tackle a theme: that was virtually tearing ‘him from inside 
like it was tearing contemporary Indian. society into hostile camps: 
the: conflict "between. the old ‘and: the: new:56 A. special hell was 
imagined for the megan soldiers who. had e against the Bau 
in: disi tte oe E 

"Though he consigned its enemies to’ perdition, Goswanii 
eon (de ea it.justifiable to.criticise in the strongest terms the British 
whose .fule bore testimony.to the deception by which they had 
occupied India.5* There was nota single issue of Bharatendu in which 
some aspect of British policy- and administration in India was not 
assailed. It is a measure of. the. bitterness of Goswami’s criticism 
that:in spite -of:his deep:rooted .anti-Muslim. bias’ he could at one 
point ‘say.that the.oppression.of the’ Muslim ‘rulers—from which the 
British were supposed, even by him; to have provided relief as part of 
a divine design—paled. béside: the enormities of the British.5? In 
keeping with the contemporary vogue of employing mythological 
imagery, he:wrote.a short play entitled **Kalkyavatar'''in which the 
rülers were shown as demons Cae) and even to apes exploi- 
ting the subjects.6°- - PITE TE : 

.J But Goswami ‘was not always. SO anbridied- ‘an ‘his ‘choice of 
expression. He could:also convey a great deal through mere ‘suggestion. 
For.example, in one:issue of Bharatendu he posed ‘three new questions’ 
and-asked..his readers .to.furnish.a common answer to all of. them. 
One. of these: questions was: .'*Why is there not a single independent 
representative of-the.twentyfive hundred million Indian subjects in the 
Parliament?’’®! (The words. used ate the parliament, not British 


. parliament.) Whatever the answer to ‘this and the other two questions, 


the. thrust Was unmistakable: It stressed the subject status of Indians. 

The awareness of subjection found particularly fierce expression 
when Goswami joined issue with Raja Shiv Prasad (1823-95) for giving 
currency to the view that ‘patriotism’— thatis the word used in the 
course ofthe controversy—was.a notion unknown: to ‘Indians before 
they came into contact with the British. With a blindness to logical 
consistency that overtakes. when passions run high, Goswami ‘put 
forward a whole series of arguments to expose the absurdity of Shiv 
Prasad’s contention that patriotism^was a word: without any synonym 
in Indian languages.: In the procéss he also betrayed a tendency to 
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manipulate: history’ at will, showing how.thé fierceness of his reaction 
stemmed from the anguish. of subjection and; d d in the past. 
The following excerpt. is sufficiently: revealing.9? id y OCC oi 
uw. UE. one. were: toi say that: political: progrésc s rreak national d 
progress; then the king.was always: under.the- control of ithe:public: - 
Whomsoeverthe public wanted bécame thé King; the king who opposed 
the public’ was dethroned..: -:-It® is‘ ‘well:known-that.people’s‘represen- 
_ tatiyes-, would go to.the royal: assembly‘and: present-their . views:with 
regard to matters of importance.!; Ifvtlie king::could ‘not abide-by the 
advice tendered. by.them, ‘he arrangedisto have'the matter: sorted cut 
by arbitration. (On ‘occasions; kings, even deft:the:country. + All this 
was political [the English word ‘political’ fis used.in-the. Hindi: original] 
activity., -Now the question arises:whethér there: existed that time thé 
kind of modern political activity which has people going from bonè 
- city to another: and delivering lectures on mattersiof. national "Welfare. | 
The gist:of these lectures isz;: Free: the: country! Prevent the flowrof > 
wealth.[Lakshmi] toi Britain! .Purify  yourusocial: conduct! «Butsthese 
things were then“ irrelevant. i gEheccountry: was: ‘independent; there 
was ample learning; wealth: used [to:flowl4n from-‘other countnies; 
social conduct was pure. -:It.was:futile:. themto endeavour ito improve 
our lot here and.now;; all energiésicould;ibe diyerted toithe.betterment ^ 
of the hereafter...; As:for. ipátriotism;and. devotion-to the country; the 
sacred sentence ithàt.your. ^móther arid: motherland: are’ higher. than 
paradise. coursed . tlirough every:veiniof:.Indians..!, The attachment to 
mo erland WAS ‘SO: intense, that- they: would: rather die of hunger ‘than . 
leave the. country. - -TForsay, then; thát.«passion' for national welfare 
and progress ‘came in the; wake of English’: -educatiomis:.a- thoroughly 
fallacious proposition.. That India, in fact, gavet birth to: the ideas 
of social and national..welfare would !be freely: admitted by: all. 
4 ,- But-the‘same. Goswami, "writing incthe'sámelissue of Bharatendu 
though i in the. changed - context »ofiatlikely :Anglo - Russian »Wardn 
connection. with Central. :'Asia—had.no hésitation-.in saying.’ *'Such 
are the cleverness, intelligence -ànd' léarning of-the- English thatsthie 
public.of whole India is willing.toemain their slave”? 63v: Tt was. this - 
ambivalence towards!the British: connection: that. made it possible fot | 
Goswami, like bis: contemporaries, to welcome. the:Dukeé'of Connaught 
to India (1883) in the: most Joyal-tetms! land: ‘simultaneously. providers 
critique of British Fule.® 4° a oj ES hod 4a isse UE 
quu Ner wr piv es DTE 
Dominance, of Nationalist Feryour hot Tents du) og coeds 
If, Harishchandra .;is.takeri:as the norm: 4op.the expressions of . 
appreciation and eriticism/of foreign rule, :;Premghan and Goswami ` 
would. appedr to have.. been rather: generous. ;in . their appreciation 
without ceasing to;'be: severely critical. In Pratapriarayan. Misra 
(1856-94) and Balkrishna Bhatt; (1844-19 14) ithe} tendency was reversed; 
their nationalist fervour all/but! eclipsed neu henge ofiloyalty ^ E 
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210: Born in a Kanyakubja Brahman family of modest means, Misra 
combined in his life and“ literature an air “of devil-máy-care with' 
refined sensibility and solicitude fof the: suffering. In the Brahman, 
aauonthly.that èxemplified fearless journalism, he assiduously nursed 
ah instrument of public service that to" him was'a perennial source of 
material,: physicaliiand mental'-strain;.ioré so as hé disdained to 
improve his indifferent health and.meagre finances, and simply hated 
to;curb the natural ebulliencd: of his: pen. While Harishchandra, his 
literary mentor, died a despaiting patriot at the beginning of the! year 
that witnéssed: the’birth-of. the Indian National. ‘Congress, Misra hdd 
the advantage of being:.wholehéartedly associated ‘with the Congress: 
during its difficult but hopeful nascency. This gave him a degree óf 
' confidence. in.the face. of. heávy odds:'that Harishchandra had no 
| objective: organisational.-resource$ to :sustáin. However, Misra's 
assessment of foreign rule‘was ‘by and: large" (he^same as his mentor's. 

Also, like. Harishchandra, he -hafdly wrote anything in which his 
concern for the country: did. not find. ‘fianifestation in one form. or: 
another ir tor ou AN SIC 

i pub otis LINDA EX of te s pr 

Racialisn Integral. to Imperialism: WE T 


Tt was very early, ‘in 1883:whenhe-was only. G hee that 
Misra. saw through what:'he called ‘English ' policy’—these are the 
words used-by’ ‘him in a tcouplet ‘that anticipated by a year Harish- 
chandra’s expose of British rule in his mukari for modern tiniés. The 
essence of this:policy,«Misra says; is:that Indians should -suffer white 
mén's kicks and lose their wealth:55:. This pithy summing up is even 
more perspicacious than. Harishchandra’ s. For, besides economic 
exploitation, sit,-also points'to Tacialism as being integral to imperi- 
alism. : It.is possible that this’ painéd: summing up was partly inspired 
by the -impotent -rage produced at the time ds a resült of the Ilbert 
Bill:controversy. ‘Whatever the. circumstancés of his enlightenment, 
the ‘insight. that hé:got so “early in life-was to become ‘only sharper 
with the passage of time. -‘Within-a year of making this observation: 
about the operation.of English policy, ` Misra ‘was able to reiterate it 
inthe <form of a universal: proposition; **Has ever a conquering 
people anywhere done good: tòa ‘vanquished: ‘people? And how can 
1t2?*66 j Caf’ 

He also saw, T a E with Harighchandra, that the 
_ British were very’ keen on maintaining an attractive facade behind 
which could be carried'on the seamy business of. empire. Ina poem 
written” ‘towards the: ‘end-of 1884,- he says that ‘all that the English 
pray. for’ is; that while:the flow ‘of Indian wealth to their country 
should:go-on uninterrupted; their.machinations should remain hiddén, 
that whatever : crimes they might commit, their reality should be 
known: to no one.57?. And having seen-this, lie warned against enter- 
taining any hopes from.the fulers.: '"What' good will they do who havé 
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grabbed your land-and wealth?*?68 Utterly -selfish as they are, hé wrote 
inan article in. 18845 “Show, can.they.see us’ progress as against their 
own,countrymen?’’6? -He defied: his;readers to.cite but,a few examples 
of.measures taken by.the government for. purely welfare purposes;.or 
even-one instance where, the most trivial: gain- of the’ English - people 
` Was set aside.to ‘avert the, biggest, damage . tof, Indians.? 79 u India; was. 
held and defended ‘‘only-in order ato’ be ,exploited for the sake. of thé 
| British’?.72 . To , expect; that ;a. tuthlessly ; exploitative...government; 
4 that,thought. nothingjof making. its. rupee while; people. died in.fami- 
nes; would accede: to: Indian’s./prayers' for: just; Tights: and damage its 
own:: interests . was. ‘by ,, no. stretch. of, “imagination ` the height. «of. 
prudence. 72. t. TF M HE As LU E EM 
ü .: Having- Me SO Eds an insight. into: the : reality. -ofialien ' 
rule,. Misra Was troubled particularly by.three of: ‘its many: corollaries: 
l ‘drain’ „poverty. and- „socio-cultural. disorder.: 5 Using.,the: ritüal:.of. , 
annual offerings:to; gods, and, dead:ancestors .; for; describing the state . 
of,the.c country;; he tells;the-sea-god: ‘Lakshmi. has gone across. your 
vast expanse [to England]. How can. we, then, make arrangements: 
for your worship?. Drown this country into your depths is our prayer l 
to you with folded hands."^* He? employed! folk: forms‘ to ‘sptead-the 
idea-of progressive, impoverishment: asa result of: ‘drain’: : ^Destitu- 
tion shrouds ‘the country;.;as its wealth isicarted: away to England: me 
“Al the collections: made, from us :in the,form of:taxes, octroi and: 
- donations,, have gone, across, the seas. "The.remáinder. is also going 
away. 1* o , Emphasising the; irretrievabilityi of". ^Adrain*; He. wrote: 
'*Having- once gone-away, it néver'comes, back. i5 That, simply, “is why. 
poe sorrow and-evil conditions; plague us: 75 saeco oxi 
^ It is possible that. considerations .of rhyme. impelled Misra to. 
Benton taxes.and octroi separately :while neglecting: to-include trade 
among the sources of ‘drain’ ., But he was not unaware of.this critical 
link. - In .an article. written in. thejsame ‘year as’ the-poem quoted 
_ above, he said with his flair for: just. the:-degreezof éxaggeration:.that 
 added.to; his effectivefiess:. ‘Whatever ` the starving. crores of this 
country earn. from agriculture, traden; crafts, ‘and’ service:is sent to, 
England through. the: instrumentality. of; taxation; , donation»: and: 
trade.?76 Having seen. this. link, he naturally looked. upon . Manchester: 
as the symbol of this dni relationship.” . S 1f 
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‘Slaves of ‘their. Bellies?” c "o bene ot Ree 
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ey Poverty: is-the other strain that .keeps srecurring witht unfailing 
regularity in Misra's, writings. Concern forthe continuing impoverish- 
ment.of the country apart, he;is upset about the idestitution to which 
crores of his;countrymen have: been. reduced: About. one-fourth of: 
them virtually starve—he is certain ` ‘about -thé-specilated. proportion 
and: keeps; repeating i it—and ;the-.-rest barely-get enough ito. fill their 
bellies... Only a handful-are-able to: lead aadecent-life, "Such, ‘He: Says, . 


+ 
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As the, scale of starvation that, "longing to .get buta dry piece of roti 
(bread), this one-fourth population is forced.to survive on tree barks 
and fruit stones, adding thése.to whatever coarse grams or wheat flour 
itis able to scrape together. 79., ey b o us 

, ^ A situation of: pervasive —— Misra: proceeds to argue, has 
made: Indians: ‘tslaves of: their bellies”: Occurring repeatedly in his 
works,8°. this phrase:enablés:him to bos. that the single circumstance 
of.,scarcity renders people „incapable ‘of, cooperation, unity and 
exertion for.common Weal:! It makes.them unfit for cultured community 
life.*! The. peasant is. without: land;;:the trader..without, trade, the 
salaried without jobs;.and the beggar without alms. The, consequent 
struggle for, bare survival: makes it difficult for people to help one 
another.82, Instead; mutualsuspicion reigns supreme and erodes the 
sense:of community. that had .-held. the people together during the 
centuries of Muslim: oppression.8? v- : 
„= 14 Misra regrėtted;like* Hazishchandra, ilie loss of what. he called 
‘selfhood’ and the suicidalicraze for imitating the rulers? culture and 
way of living.84 The simildrity between thé. two is .as striking in. this 
respect as it'is in others: Both^of them: used the same words in the 
context.of the cultural erosion that had ‘set in the wake of foreign 
doniination.35 „Misra: felt anguished that obsessed ‘with their need for 
mere suivival Indians had forgotten.their true self and were wallowing 
in slavery.86 He dealt with this aspect of subjection at some length 
in his. Suchal-Shiksha (1891)' which made: an’ impassioned plea for 
recovering pride in. "being ‘Indian: - as a a for national 

. regeneration.897 © . kre oʻ. qd 

‘4..1 To a;/sensitive writer like. Misra M had Ri the essential 
meaning of foreign rule? ‘subjection : was a tormenting refrain from 
which thére could be.no escape... Whether he wrote devotional.songs 
or folk «ditties, nationalist.ipoems or poems addressed to visiting 

British dignitaries; plays or essays that. touched upon a large range of 
subjects and evoked a variety :of moods, the.pain of subjection almost 

- always’ came out.: Very:-often. it. was. accompanied’ by a nostalgic 

proud.look.át the past and.a longing expectation about the future. 

Unable.to béar theispectacleiof Indians ‘‘grovelling at the feet of the 

foreigner?’ ;88 Misra hopéd't6.eke out whatever vestiges of pride might 

have remained in them by provoking them. This country, he said, has 
` no mar. Consisting exclusively of women—a common pejorative 
term for cowards— it has .become the laughing stock of the entire 
world.89 If; Indians «Wanted to-become imen, they.had to cultivate 
patriotism. Otherwise they. would. be dismissed as animals that were 

‘utterly harmless. 90 Pp 4502.5 5 c0 00 i 
uws Misra: adopted. a variety ‘of iones ranging from ma and 

exhortation to chiding: and provocation, while addressing his country- 
men. . Barring:a few dccasions. when' it was used for well-earned 
relaxation ‘and récreation, ‘literature was for ‘him a polemical 
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instrument in the best sense. of. tlie: term.. But an uncharacteristic. 
despair. crept’ into his writing. when: he tried.to pinpoint the. causes: of 
the’. country’s . decline. «It was, he would. say, due to ''our: folly”. 
Unsatisfied, lie would say that the folly- itself was due to:**God's: 
us r **the.march of time’’,:or “the. policy: of the present tuler’’, 
"whatever ‘you might ‘say’ "PriLiving: in a historical phase. that 


deae a spell of: groping action -before permitting: perceptual 


or programmatic: "clarity, Misra, a true believer like. Harishchandta 


and others could only:plàce final. trustim God.9?  .. 
“Notwithstanding his understanding-of .the exploitative aspect ` 


of: foreign- rule; Misra! too;; was! loyally, disposed. towards the British. 
. It is true that. he wrote no puré loyal encomiums. His mhanifestation 


of: loyalty invariably:.com bined. criticism of . British . rule. Yét he -> 


_reacted sharply to ‘the Official: proneness 'to suspect. Indians’ loyalty. 


He argued: that’ these, suspicions _ Were ‘ill-founded: because Indians 


" ‘treated their rulers. on a: par.with-God. * As proof of ‘their loyalty lie | ' 
recalled the days of 1857 when: the: British: were. locked-in a@life-and- 
death'struggle.. What had: then tilted the balance i in their favour was .' 


the determined: cooperation of the Indian.people. who had risked their 
properties -and ` livés~ for: the sake of: their rulers. Insisting: that 
whatever ‘interested: people. might:say:to.the contrary,” the*people ‘of 
India: ‘were-truly hati "he? icompáred Ripon’ ‘to. not; pu and but 


‘even. Ram... S e Sa 2nd Ro aW e 7 
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‘This ‘Misra. wists in<-a.poem addressed to^ Charles Biadlaugh 
Bum the latter’s visit toxIndia àn'connéction:with the fourth: session 


|o. of the Indian National Congress. The'same year, 1889, 'hé'wrote:a 
=. . poem in honour ofthe: Prince: of: Wales ‘who. was on-a visit ‘to Índia. 


While :describing.at length: the griévanices of Indians—this i is the most 


- -. comprehensive statement ‘Misra.ever madé on the evils:of British rule 


—he hoped that the Prince would persuade his mother, the Queen, to .. 
provide a better. ‘deal to India. : win, this poem, also: ‘Misra: ‘Eeiterated 


in: cléar-and firm;terins:the: loyalty: of Indians:94* gonos S Potro d 
st The expression’ of loyalty. Was:not confined to: póems occasioned ^ 


by: the.visit to India of British dignitaries. Even in a féelingly written 


article onthe Congress, ^Misra: repeated his assertion about.the link - 


‘that the'ruler provided between: the individual self .and. God. -He © 


ended the article. with'thé hope. that Queen" Victoria would: not only. 
add to her own": ‘glory’. but..also strengthén:. the loyalty: of-Indiáns by | 


giving them'their.dué.95... . -.. ur 


. The mixed nature. of Misra's. response to > British. puls i is brought ; 
out. by six lines that occur in-a:very ‘long’ poem that- wás: serialised'i in 
the Br ahman from August 1884. to December 1885. Afteridescribing 


' the atrocities perpetrated by the: Muslim: rulers, atrocities that would | 


make any Hindu shed tears of:.blood, he says that: it; was. because. of x 


. these sins that the ;Muslim rule was destroyed. :-As the agent: of this — 
gero the “English government’’ ‘had saved the Funde: S religion 


io. 
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ani made thém-feel like they. ere T in ramrajya: ‘In spite of this 
lavish praise Misra cannot. feelithat'all is well. In an enigmatic line 
- he:sáys. that under the. English: government people. HIE experiencing 
joys and sorrows in accordance with their karmas’’. It is difficult to 
believe.that he: expected this, cat best- lukewarm, description of life 
under the English government to be construed as anything but faint 
‘criticism: of; British rule. Why:could.he not write, in this instance, 
with his usual candour? Why, cin, any case, did he liavé to make the 
comparative reference. to' ‘ramrajya? ;The-question is made trickier 
by the fact that the:comparison.is. virtually negated, in the preceding 
line, by:a rider that except.:for'the loss; of wealth and the plague of 
.taxation, English raj in.all respectsiresembles ramr ajya.?9 It is possible 
to argue that this was'sarcastic: exposure of. British rule. But the fact 
that the comparison: ‘was made'in the.context of relief from centuries 
of Muslim tyfannyiinvests these lines with an" ambiguity of tone that 
_ does not permit a iri d duca But this i is a matter that 
nelonge tothe next/séctióri., i : m y 
tarsal AS intrepidly critical ot British. ae 'as Miss though not 
équally ^ penetrating; in" his’ perception and: pointed in expression, 
Balkrishna. Bhatt.devoted. himself .to the service of his country. 
- Making . his living.as acteacher::and ‘supplementing his meagre salary 
through | petty..trading;. in-istationery. or practice of astrology and 
indigenous medicine, this proud. Brahman‘from Allahabad could never 
rise above want. Steeped-in Sanskritischolasticism as well as tutored 
iniEnglish; he was.as- willing to: promote change in his society as he 
was determined. to preseive its rich cultural ‘heritage.’ While most of 
his: ‘contemporaries : wlio have been. discussed: above took to-writing 
and;public ; affairs more. or: less precociously;' Bhatt did so rather late. 
Hé launched the Hindi Pradip:when he was -thirty-three. May be the 
uncertainties of :a ‘chequered early career and the vexations of a 
turbulent ‘joint: familys-witbi. which ‘he was later obliged to sever his 
 connection—held him,back fora while. . But once.he had decided to 
embark upon the venture;?7: no odds ‘could ever deter him. It was no 
ordinary odds:that camen is: Way in:the course of a long life of con- 
. tinuous struggle. Making énemies ‘with his outspoken writing in the 
Hindi Pradip; he waswnce ‘beaten. up and no action in the matter was 
` taken by.the: authorities who; sit seems; :were Only too pleased with 
the incident;??, Bhatt: was forty at the.time of this assault. Age did 
not mellow him. At sixty «four, rather than apologise or face a token 
disciplinary action. by-his college authorities, he courted uneniploy- 
ment after he had made..a A Heus speech at the time of 
Tilak's s deportation.°? ui ud Pho quon T 


Deep - rooted Suspicion of ‘the British. 
' u« Bhatt knew. that the. life he.was choosing. for himself would 
bring him little:more than trouble. The appeal he made to his readers 
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in the inaugural- number ofthe. Pradip leaves ` no doubt: about-the 
missionary fervour, that.had, inspired’ him: Warning them that: the 
mood.of the monthly "would not.be-of a kind. calculated.to please:thée-- 
government, he wrote. that he hàd been. ;driven by faith:in the good: ` 
will of his.own countrymen and' his capacity for hard and'determined | 
work, 109 Judging: by the. poor: clientele ofthe. Pradip; his.. faith in 
people's goodwill does not appear::to have: been vindicated. His 
uae however,;neverlet him down. ^ '« . «: : ae? 
~ at. Besides »being: trenchant’ in' tone, Bhatt. was: ever willing: to 
displense those in. power. ‘His suspicion of the British was deep-seated. 
‘He could not easily trust even-those Britishers who were known to be ~. 
India’s friends: For example; An'his comméntary on Bright's speech. u 
at Manchester, saying; that. Indians had.no-voice.in the. -ádministration ` 
of their own country and that they. had. been reduced ° -to.:being mute. 
creatures, Bhatt reacted. bitterly: “If the selfsame Mr. Bright: were to 
‘come, here. as ;governor- general, he: would? lose ‘this kind: of under-.. 
standing and no more see such things. "01 The distrust of even.known 
non-official British ,sympathisers -: was: logically related’ to his basic 
conviction that exploitation constituted the sole basis: for’. thé British. 
presence in India. .**What, apart from loss of. hondur’’; he asked; “has 
India gained. by, surrendering:everything it^ possesses | ‘and lying ati thé | 
mercy of England?” “‘Who’’;: he went“on, to make: an observation: 'thát 
to this day. remains. a/matter: of. academic as. well ‘as ‘polemical contro- 
versy. about:the:industrial; prosperity..of.. nineteenth , century Britain: 
“has thé guts to Say that it is:at“India’s - expense - that- ‘England: has 
become a.red Tose?’ As. against this.unprecedented _ptosperity: ofthe. . 
ruling country, the: people: of India; deprived of all .glory, courage and » 
self-reliance; had been: transformed "*fróm. swórdwielders ito pen- . 
pushers”. .For all their: pains, :"*£to be. the: patieit butt-of white.men's 
shioes.has become their-ha bit... : contempt and dishonour have become 
their badges: 2102, From economic ‘exploitation to racial. hauteur; the . 
picturé ofvalien presence. was clear in Bhatt’s, mind; Trust within.the 
terms of this relationship seémed to.him. misplaced. UK SES E e 
a>. y In à short. play;sconsisting : of. a series: of dialogues “between. 2" 
Eüglandesliwari (Queen of. England) cand. Bharat: Janani (Mother India) ` 
and making very:effective. "usé of asides; ‘Bhatt brought out‘ the stark 
. Tedlity of the -colénial ‘connections with -a sómbré ‘vividness : ‘that ` 
néither Harishchandra nor. Pratapharayan Misra had achieved: Tne 
dialogue . begins withiEnglandeshwari telling. Bharat Janani ‘about: à 
 sum'of:five..million fupees. thather .sóns: *'had to'send?' for famine 
' felicf in India and:asking her if ‘she’ felt grateful to: them. ‘Though | 
expressing gratitude, Bharat Janani says that this: ‘Was: mere’ discharge 
of duty. Englandeshwari thereupon expresses the fear that famines : 
being an annual feature, she could neither: ‘prevent them nor possibly 
contribute money. for'relief: each'time...To which; in an aside, -Bharat 
Janani.reacts'sharply:. “How cari you '*give?:You.only.. know how: to 
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-take.’’. But ostensibly she caw only ask. Englandeshwari: “What can be 
done then?’’, The. latter suggests: the. creation of a famine insurance 
fund.which could be used to'construct public works designed to meet 
the. menace of famine. Worried. that: in: addition to famine there 
would now be this new financial burden, Bharat Janani asks where the 
money: for the: proposed fund: would come from. Englandeshwari 
: replies: **Why, my sons will give, youloan. It does not matter if you 
have become old. ‘Your pores are-still filléd with juice, and your flesh 
. has:such an aroma that everybody: likes you: Let your sons be ready 
“to-take loan.: Again in an aside, Bharat Janani reacts: “Your sons 
have: ‘taken away every bit- Now- only the flesh remains. -Let them: 
slice and eat it if they find its aroma so irresistible." Ostensibly also , 
this time she manages to, be:more forthright: “My sons, poor souls . 
you can squash them as much as you like.'..."' Paclandeshwart lien 
complains that the.educated sons of. Bharat. T aaa are forever finding 
' fault with her :own.sóns. and ‘trying ‘to equal them:' As a simple 
prescription for mutual amity, she suggests that the .‘‘native’’ sons 
. should.ungrumblingly .accede .to whatever they are.told by her sons. 
The dialogue ends wi ith BharatrJanani saying:. (What else can my sons 
do? Speaking out does. not. help... . Let. us see how.long this tyranny 
ns ES du hea Me e A sue 


Questioning the Reliance « on: uod 
v, Recalling the: maxim of Manu, ‘the laweeiver: ‘that there is no 
pa like:the pain of slavery, ‘Bhatt wondered if dying did not hold in 
store-greater relief than there was in being crushed by taxation and in. 
-silently suffering police atrocities. He questioned the wisdom of relying 
on God—which in a believer like him was the limit of despair—and 
l pointed- out how other countries of the earth were- flourishing and 
enjoying ~the. fruits of freedom;:even those among: them that had 
discarded faith in God and the hereafter as a blot on civilisation. On 
the ‘contrary, for all their circumspection and reliance on God, 
Indians: had for centuries rotted away in slavery.!9* 
^. But despair with Bhatt was never more than a passing phase of 
depression or helpless rage. He was aware that.the struggle against 
the.alien ‘connection had to ‘be a long drawn out one. This struggle, 
he knew,. would repeatedly... end in failure. But each failure would 
have: to -be: treated as am. inevitable: step towards future. success. 
Whenever a weak nation has fought against a powerful nation to 
achieve any kind of independence’’,. Bhatt wrote when Indians were . 
stillistruggling to have:a national political association, ‘‘it has very 
often imet with defeat.. But the defeat has without doubt proved a 
means of great benefit later.on.’’*°° 
' In spite of understanding that British:rule, by the very logic of 

its: is eine. was incapable of doing any good to India, Bhatt believed— 
or said—that the.British presence in India was.divinely willed.*°° In 


) 
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a oyl entitled Nutan Brahmachari, | he described the state of'anárchy 
that ‘prevailed before the British: brought it tòan: end." The: Pindari: 


rampages and the turbulence caused by the. Marathas and the Muslims ^ 


had subjected not. only the countryside but towns and’ capital. cities:as 


well to the law òf ‘might is right"; A’ proverb -had: gained common .' 


currency during this. lawlessness:* One who does:not guard his.belong- 
ings is a fool; ‘but ~a greater fool: is ome Who*does; not: gtab others”: 
unguarded belongings.1°7 That this. observation: figured i in whatiwas 
intended to be a didactic novel fof: ‘young boys’ and.girls would. suggest 


. that?Bhatt was. willing: to-.perpetuate. belief in: a:pre-British ‘turmoil | 
from which. Indians had, ‘following God's s5 grace, meee saved: by- the 


British.. 2n : DE m ox ee B de 


"Even the: article on. Bright? s Manchester. eech jn xc al, n 


situation Was hypothesised. to highlight ithe ‘eventual’ meaninglessness: 


of any: solicitüde: ‘for: India that: ĉame“from ` public: nen: in ‘Britain, me 
contained a loyal assertion that ¡was ‘totally: fati-variance with-its .. 
explicit argument and implicit assuniptions. For, referring to .Büght' S. 
suggestion for.a division: of ‘Indiainto a number of ;presidencies: to'be, 
-so. ruled as:to be ‘qualified. for selfegovernniént i in the event of thé ` 


British leaving: the, coüntry, . Bhatt. commented: “This, oùr-prayèr to' 


God is, may never happen because it is impossible to.be the subjects of. 


a kind and just government like-this,’?108 If: he could write like this, 


it was not surprising that he exhorted. ‘his &oüfitryrien to keep’ préssing" 


- for the-redress of their numerous” grievances: because. ‘they had some 


' 


sincere .well-wishers-in England and ; justice could not be: denied’ them’ 


indefinitely;!°® or: that he pou -the.. rulers of. the steadfast E 


` loyalty ove them during 1857: 110, t Teed Gb "n oo s 
Te tis i £r £s m 1> ul pure eaput oe 
Faith i in ‘the. Masters iene TIAM TITTEN M re 
‘ . 'Faith in thé colonial. connection in spite. of the ‘understanding 


that its very existence was violative. of the good of thé colonised con- 


stituted-the tragic essence. of colonial: consciousness: * To. the extent. - . 
that this paradox was realised by the : colonised;. it only’ created a^... 
dilemma that. necessitated the search-for viable: tactics-and program- l 


mes that would have to, be experimented and, ‘perseveréd’: with - over: 
generations. ‘To know that one’s ‘generation‘was doomed to. merely: 
devising possible: courses of. action: without the: remotest "chance of 
seeing. them ‘yield. tangible results: was to: live under thé ‘shadow of: 
despair. Harislichandra's was a- generation: ithat..lived with . this” 


realisation. “=... - ae or ae ae 6:9, M oce E M 
l But the paradox. was never; faced “ins vits. entirety. » The reality: of. 


the. colonial connection was clearly -seene ^ So: was: the’ futility-of: 


relying on the colonial ‘masters: It wasy- however, ‘realised that: the: 
-masters.had to be appealed : to for relief and:reform:.:: What could not _ 7 
be realised was. that in spite of the intellectual . comprehension; ofsthiss aon 
paradox and independent of the: Pragmatic dependence on the: ‘masters; - 


tæ 
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` 
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: faith. inithem had. somehow been ient and-that it influenced 
not: only tactical calculations but -also the. very perception of the 
colonial.connection itself in such:a way that the understanding of its 
reality: was, at one level, neutralised.” It was:this core of faith, the 
incompatibility of which..with: the understanding of the colonial 
- reality. was: missed, una Onet the tragic essence of colonial con- 
sciousness. n d i owed ; 
l . -Much.of the manifestation of loyalty was, in any case, no more 
ian iud A matter of form—a necessary preface for addressing 
the-rulers when the aim, was to present a grievance—ritualised expres- 
sion of loyalty:seems to have become a habit with these. people. A 
review of Shiv Prasad's- Itihastimirnashak by. ‘An Orthodox Hindoo of 
."Kasi?—who could easily:have- -béen -Harishchandra—in Harishchandra's 
. Magazine. offers a typical illüstration.--Assailing.the author's pro- 
British bias, ‘the reviewer: cited: the following sentence as evidence: 
-**People of our day will be surprised even-to hear the names of these 
 taxés imposed during: -Ferozeshah's..reign; we. wonder how the poor 
could live-in that. period.'* - But, before asserting that Shiv Prasad was 
wrong in his comparison; with British India, the reviewer wrote: “We 
will be guilty of the blackest ingratitude if we do tot acknowledge, the: 
blessings. we enjoy under the British Government." ' The formality of 
à Joyal. preface completed, he went.on to add in.the-same’ sentence: 
...but it has excelled „alb the/‘former. governments of the country in 
ahe variety and number of its. taxes on the people." Turning the 
tables on Shiv Prasad, the reviewer - argued that the British in India, 
while maintaining a civilised extérior, had ‘surpassed the worst of 
Muslim misrule: “The author forgets that the.taxes, which he names 
as an instance of the. harsh tyranny and.. oppression of the former 
rulers, are existing with two or-three exceptions under the British rule 
under altered.refined- names, not to say of many, more imposed which 
the. former. half-civilised | rulers could not even think of." Quoting 
Fawcett to the effect that ‘‘the-system-of local taxation in India seemed 
to have been ‘devised to produce’ among: the. people the -maximum of 
torment and-terror"', the reviewer concluded: *'Still Babu Shiv Prasad 
thinks. fit to ; ‘sound the: praises of British Government in this. 
respect.” 11 - 
^ The formal function of "the manifestation of loyalty is further 
erences by the similarity of ‘images and analogies used for the 
purpose. -The equation between British rule and ramrajya, suggested 
. byiall the writers discussed, above, was not confined to a small com- 
. munity. of Hindi writers possessing intimate knowledge of one 
another's writings... It wab 'suggested over a larger. geographical area 
that cut across linguistic divisions. : This could not have been the 
result of mutual interaction and emulation. It reflected, in fact. a 
similarity in the response of Indians to British-rule; and the similarity 
was not confined to the ritualised expression of loyalty. 
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| By way of example may ‘be mentioned Daipattum "Dahyabhai 
(1820. -[898), one of the architects of modern Gujarati literature.: 
Revealing i in:his work the.same spectrum of. generaliattitudes covering: 
. the two, extremes of..loyal . faith.’ and .awareness;^of ‘the essential - 


dichotomy between Indian~and British: interests that the work'of. : 
Harishchandra: and, ^is'colleagues revealed;!!2 Dalpat even employed: | 
the same imagery. . Comparing: British rule i in India in sat yuga— im - 


.terms of subjective perception of “the Hindus it. was ‘interchangeable 
with: ramrajya— he employed in: the explication’ of ` 'the comparison: 
images-that were the same as those used by his Hindi: contemporaries.: 
, Such. i$ the‘divine gráce, he wrote; that in British" India. lions, goats 
and: sheep . play ‘together; ‘rabbits . drive: lions, ..and - goats ‘leash 


elephants.143 Even Narmadashankar (183321886), ‘the other architect of: >. 
modern Gujarati literature: who, unlike Dalpat, is. remembered today: . 


for his ‘patriotic. poems, ; revealed the: same "spectrum of. attitudes: 


and.used similar imagery. 14y Giles. yo A 


' Praising tlie. peace the British: had: broúght to India, Premghan E 


wrote in. the "Bharat: Saubhagya: “Both tthe lion and: the ‘godt | now 
l amiably drink^water at the: same bank." 145, Radhakrishna Da as,‘ in-his 


elegy on Queen Victoria’ s? ‘death; wrote: *fLión and‘goat drink water - 
_ together;.with -folded: hands. the: lightning: 1 waits in: attendance. S8 


" Bhatt'si Hindi: Pradip ` echoed! the same: words:117 "Even; à^militafit: 
writer like Balmukund Gupta (1865- 1907), théieditor of Bharat: Mitra; 
a: fairly trenchant paper, who hadugot his literary» and political: 
[onmes from Pratapnarayan- ‘Misra, made use of-this imagery.!i8 = 

hei imagery obviously' rested: ‘on exaggeration;' -It icould not 


ive been meant or taken ‘lirerally. ‘ But at corresponded beautifully’ ` 


with ‘the traditional Indian mode of. perceiving. and describing ‘things::. 
-Myth- making anda high degree of? credulousness “constituted two 


" essential: ingredients. of; this mode. : 'Exaggeration, as’ Radhaktishna o. 


Das notéd in one of his essays,!19 came naturally to:such'a sensibility.. 


Analogies’ from: mythology—and mythological stories were bélieved'to- 
be;part.of history and: therefore taken as actual ‘happenings— were a 


recognised. way’ of understanding. ‘and explaining social. phenomena: : t 
Though used to denote what- seemed: binary. catégories in the classi- 
fication. of those ‘who. operated. on the socio-political’ scené—the* 
categories of sura (god) aünd:asura (demon) at ' the ‘existential ' plane 
the attributes of the twò- blurred their binary relationship. “Even Ram 
had his. flaws; and Ravana, his prime antagonist; had a generous share" 
of virtues. . Such a.sensibility could.draw pictures that-were sharp in^ 
their characterisation. But. it’, ‘shrank; atthe‘ experiential plane,:' 


from drawing, inferences: ‘that. ‘would: ‘be in«consonance with» that . 
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foreign ruler :gave.a freedom to’ reject and -accept parts of the 
broad characterisation in accordance with the demands of a given 
situation. It enabled the construction of a stereotype of British rule 
that would credit it with intrinsic goodness and also invest it with 
the vilest intentions. ° + 4. La 

‘In this stereotype, British rule—Angarej raj—was suraj. This 
suraj—good rule—was characterised: ‘by freedom, English rule of law, 
and peace. ‘‘Even> in Angarej raj’”-was a familiar prefatory ‘strain 
in contemporary writings.!29.-For instance,'in the opening scené of 
Bharat Durdasha the inventory of the country’s ills was preceded by 
the remark: ‘‘Angarej raj is replete with comforts of all kinds.’’!2! In: 
Bharat-Janani, similarly, Mother -India‘‘cajoled her sons: ‘‘This is: 
Queen. Victoria's reign. ‘Awake, my' children, and shed off your 
fear;"!?" In along poem detailing the wretched state of Indians, 
Pratapnarayan Misra made them say: **Even in this suraj we are living : 
out our days with the name of God on our lips.’’!23 Although making 
fun of the much vaunted freedom that the British were supposed to 
" have.broughí along with them'to India by comparing it to the horns 
of.an ass,!?^ Misra bemoanéd on behalf-of: the victims of begar (forced 
labour): ‘‘Everybody has got freedom in the English raj; but lightning 
has struck our destiny and: slavéry'is- our '1lot.^?125 In the course of 
. one of his frequent assertions ‘that one-fourth of the Indian population: 
had to starve, he stressed the /fáct that such was the case in “‘this 
suraj'.?$ Premghan, too, regretted that the poor of the’ country 
had. known nothing of the happiness of this good rule.127 
= « -. It is possible that frequent expression of loyalty-allayed the 
fear of those who, for. one: reason or another, félt constrained, in 
spite of their apprehension of offical displeasure, to criticise 
British rule. That even works of creative imagination were not un- 
‘influenced by extraneous calculations of their likely reception by the 
administrators is clear from the - confessions of some of these /ittera- 
teurs. Hemchandra Banerji, whose-poems also combine loyalty and 
patriotism, wrote in his Birbahu Kavya (1861-1866): **With fear I write, 
and so I can write little. But if there were no fear, you could have 
listened to the angry strains of my lyre sending thrilling sensations tó 
the lacerated heart of India.’’128 -Harishchandra, who was convinced 
that he had been arbitrarily dealt with for what was unreasonably 
interpreted as disloyal writing’ in:the Kavivachan Sudha,!?9 wrote in 
the preface to a loyal poem that ‘humility and verifiability were the 
essential conditions that needéd' to-be meticulously observed while 
commenting on British rule.130° .In a poem addressed to the visiting 
Prince of Wales—showing him róund the country to acquaint him with 
its.real state. because the officials' would: keep him sequestered’ to a 
make-believe world: of general happiness—Misra expressed the fear 
that he would be beaten and not: even be’ permitted.to cry if the 
officials got wind of what he was saying.'3!. The use of asides by : 
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Bhatt in the imaginary dialogue between Englandeshwari and Bharat 
Janani could be seen as a public declaration that, while commenting 
on British-rule, Indians. had no option.but to resort at times to 
pruning their expression. 

. But loyalty was more than a simple function of pragmatism 
produced by fear and helplessness. A young boy of twelve, which is 
what Harishchandra was at the time, could not have been moved by 
tactical considerations to take advantage of the death of the Queen's: 
husband to essay his first.. poetic composition. Nor could Goswami 
felt impelled by a kindred concern to make a show of his loyalty in a 
fantasy that did not even remotely have political undertones. Also, 
it is unlikely that pure pragmatism,could.have induced Raja Rampal 
Singh, on the eve of the..Congress session at Allahabad, ‘‘to dance 
with.joy" on reading.in the«manuscript of Bharat Saubhagya the song: 
that wished the Queen a long life of.a hundred thousand years.??. - 


Notion of Necessary Tütelage | 

A couple of entries in his personal did. which was not intended 
for publication; by.Govardhanram ,Madhavram. Tripathi (1855-1907). 
merit serious consideration in this regard. A keen observer of Indian: 
affairs and society— cerebral understanding being for him a sine qua non. ` 
for any action; Hamlet-like he kept postponing active: participation 
in organised public activities—the great Gujarati novelist noted on 
November.22, 1892:133 — i 

‘India is under foreign control sae the foreigner is the kind- 
- liest of all foreigners available.. To-get rid of the foreigner by force ` 
or fraud is, an idea associated with all the incidents that remind us 
of the rule being foreign. The idea ‘naturally haunts our.uneducated 
instincts; to the educated instincts. the idea is both foolish and - 
fallacious. It is foolish because it is not practicable, and because any 
experiments founded upon it would.send the country from the frying 
pan into fire. It is a fallacious idea because the distinction between 
a native and a foreigner is only transient, and the distinction is not 
a guarantee of the native being a better ruler than the foreigner in 
such a mass of heterogeneous people as my country is. The proper 
problem is not the apsolute eviction of-foreigner, but his accommoda- 
tion to the native element.’ 

Tripathi was not unmindful of the clash between foreign and 
native interests. Making pointed, reference to this, he continued: 

5. “In India the sovereign is enlightened, and yet has an interest 
foreign to the country. Two, things have to be done. This interest has 
to.be made to cease to be foreign; and while it is foreign, we want 
that the natives shall (guard) against the civic temptations to which the 
foreigner is exposed by his position, that (they) shall enable the native 
interests to grow and develop during their minority without any 
hindrances from the adverse interests of the rulers, that (they) shall in 
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‘fact: watch over. the real interests ad develop the os) welfare of 
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sse FAR. Tripathi: added significantly; egt i is- pousibte to do this 
both ‘loyally and patriotically,??434 «fa ^... Eo omes 

-In our discussion of ‘the Bharat ' Sibi EU" it had seemed to us, 
in retrospect, ironical. that a: ‘play written ‘by a:Congress enthusiast 
for:the edification of: . Congress: delegates: should liave ridiculed the 
dhoti-clad Indians for. believing: themselves to be capable of self- 


. government. If Tripathi's diary: ‘offers any:clue to-the contemporary 


educated Indian thinking’on ‘the ‘subject, the notion of necessary 
tutelage under the British was‘not "merely a sentiment expressed to 
please the rulers. For the same entry. in his. diary proceeds:135 
_!.“The political sagacity and shtewdness, the moral unity and 
strength, the practical :art and ‘energy: and ‘activity, the physical 
stamina and virtues etc. ` make» the rulers a giant to the ruled pigmy. 
Yet,rin.the comparative conscience of British Institutions and people, 
there is areal and most ‘pregnant. hope for the pigmy. It is also a 
question of turning'the pigmies into beings with higher statures. 

' “I see the European and. the Native; ‘and what is great and little 
` jn'either. -The smallest. Eüropean i isa very powerful spark. of fire: 
powerful for good and for evil; and«more for the latter in their présent 
generation in India: - Some'of:‘the. greater Natives that I could see 
: were bloated semblances.of.live:coa] Without any real fire, except for 

absorption by Europeans: flatterers;' place-seekers, ‘cowards, fools, 
rogües and spies, were these Natives.’ Others there are of 4 really 
admirable type— but a Dadabhai is. rare,. and mostly there are those 
that have:virtue and capacity without position, and it is generally'a 
doubt-whether the position; when reached, ‘will not spoil both virtue 
^ ane M rather than. improve them.” 3 ir 
:. His suspicion of action may have led Tripathi into AN 
pessimism about the future realisation of their potential ‘by Indians. 

He may also have sli ightly overstated the contemporary limitations of 
his:countrymen: But'in general his assessment was one that most of 
his: ‘compatriots would‘have shared;: except that most-of them would 
have insisted.on progressive devolution of réspoħsibility as a necessary 
training for ‘its ‘exercise’ instead of ‘fearing that position, when 
acquired, would spoil whatever virtue .and capacity they: possessed. 
‘In any case, Tripathi’s assessment had the merit of a sérious articula- 
tion of a difficult predicáment which ‘most of the writers discussed 
above, and also others; .tended to grasp and state with not quite this 
kind of certainty, or even: stated it: with: a degree of clumsiness as did 
Premghan i in: anara Saubhagya. +473 a W i 


Converting Foreigner: into. «me "Native 


Like Tripathi, Narmadashankár :was able to argue—after 
having assumed. that *'at the moment! we’ are incapable -of ruling 
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ourselves” —that: the crucial thing, was, for thé- foreigner, “to Convert 
himself into the native”. But witha naivete that was common at that 
time; of which Tripathi dad steered clear, Narmad ‘hoped. that if a`. 
member of.the British royal family was sent:out.to rule: India, ‘the | 
foreignness of the foreigner would disappear: Instead. of ‘the Mughals, 
. the English would ‘live--here- and .with that the country's. morale, ` 
wealth; and prosperity : "would. flourish: ' If Narmad 'anticipated. the- 
possibility: -of a:conflict between’ Indians and the British, it was in the. 
^ distant future when the latter; agàinst.their grain, might refuse to. 
give: the former-their due rights. In.that-event Indians would have-to 
fight and God: would. not disapprove. of their action. -In..the mean- 
while, however;“all would be. well: with the . Dum coming to: 
India of a member ofthe royal family. 1385 EO ut gu E p 
p . With all his understanding that no: conquering nao had ever 
fone any good to a nation conquered: by, it; Misra could bring himself. 
to believe that one of the chief reasons «for : Indians? troubles lay in 
the temporary duration for which the officials came to administer the - 
country.. ‘Without living together, for long", he. wrote, :**mütual 
affection cannot develop; and without affection. one. cannot be a well- 
wisher of, the other." This being. so, British, Indian officials: ‘would 
: naturally go on favouring their own countrymen’ to.'whom. they were . 
tied by; bonds of community. 'Asia-possible way out :Misra suggested, 
that a member of the royal family, be permanently. stationed:i jn 'India.: 
Soon: this ruler would begin to look. upon. India-as his own home, and, ` 
consequently, treat its: people with: solicitude. «Thus bound: together; 
the ruler and the ruled would: live: together. happily and, lovingly. 137 
Radhakrishna: Das. did . one. bettér. He wondered why. the? Queen: | 
_. herself did: not: settle ‘down. in. ‘India. -For,then would/vanishcthe ` 
“Poverty, | ignorance and ‘sorrowsrof.the people.138, . +: P Con. 
‘. 7? Neither this naivete nor: theifaith it sustained“ Jin a connection 
the.rėality-of which had been;secn;:seem, in retrospect, genuine. Both 
E Seem- simulated. . At a deeper. psychological level they. could: well 
have begun as simulation. Fluctuating: almost promiscuously as. they: `> 
did -between eulogy: and . indictment, common to all, reactioris:- 
to British rule was a nagging. sense of. subjection. The common man's 
reaction to political power had for long been. one of cynical resigna- 
hier As articulated by Tulsidas, the great saint-poet,' it amounted, 
to: “‘Whoeyer be :the king, whatharm. could it be.to us?"* . But. the : 
| RU RM and politically conscious: shad to‘ “devise more, elaborate. 
ideological and organisational means to.come to.terms with the, reality: 
of subjection. .They- had. to^ rationalise: their acceptance `of this. 
reality. Rationalisation, in the sensé of seeking justification for an 
accomplished fact, did not- permit too much- -analytical Tigour .and 
:* Jogical consistency, and it necessitated a degree of ‘Simulation.’ So 
.strong was:the need for escape from.the oppressiveness of acceptance | 
of. subjection that the rationalisation ; dt. 1 sought created à: new my 
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-" ; Crucial to' this myth, ‘its very. raison d'eir e, was faith in the 
British. It was; for different. reasons though, required by the ruled 
and their rulers.139 It subscribed to a prolonged phase of anarchy 
from which the British had been. divinely willed‘to rescue India. This 
was in harmony’ with the: belief ‘in divine teleology that formed an 
essential constituent ‘of the Hindu cosmology,!^? as also with the 
‘scheme’ of causation in traditional Indian historiography. The British, 
of course, did their best to sustain the myth, particularly by suitably 
- colouring their account of the'interregnum between the downfall of 
the-Mughals.and their own final triumph. But the habit of explaining 
critical. historical events.in terms of evine: will made the acceptance 
to.their rule easier.14) :.^ < 
7. * * How children in schools were fed on’such history—and got the 
grooves in which their thinking would “move-later—is illustrated by 
Shiv Prasad's Itihastimirnashak which was the prescribed school text 
` book-for the ‘major part'of the later nineteenth céntury in the North 
Western. Provinces.. Written with official blessings, it was translated 
from: Hindi into English by M. Kempson, then the Provitice’s Director 
" of Public Instruction. . The following ‘excerpts, explaining Babar’s 
success in India and the foundation of the Mughal’ empire typify the 
System of explanation in-thé"book:t4? **Here. he found Ibrahim Lodi 
posted to receive’ him with'an.. .àarmy-of^1,00,000. horse and foot, and 
1,000 - elephants. .Babar's.troops were only: 12,000: men in all; but 
victory and defeat are in the hands of God; and Ibrahim Lodi perished 
at Panipat..... Qs $4 
(|^ And further about. Babar: l D one time he was in'such a plight 
- that he determined to go'as'a faqir to China; but God had willed that 
his grandson was to become the greatest and best: : Sovereign that ever 
governed Hindustan; whose sd was to last till the coming of the 
English.” Ü g 3 
^But the Mugháls fell on evil Gaye ani God. willed the English to 
provide relief to the people of Hindustan. When the British: troops 
 feached Delhi; the: capital, they' found: ^*'thé Emperor “was almost 
‘starving,-and the people'were in a miserable condition. ...'?143 
.. Concomitantly with the myth-*of -divine Sb HSHt Was 
“fostered. belief in British:invincibility; more so after 1857. The 
world had seen many conquering rdces. But, continued Shiv Prasad’s 
account, they had'all' lapsed. into luxury and eventual doom, The 
world was now witnessing anew phenomenon. A different kind of 
conqueror had perfected the technique of ever continuing supremacy 
and occupied the whole world. Unmindful of the obvjous^ exaggera- 
tion involved in the :enunciation--so necessary:an element of any 
operative -myth—Shiv Prasad aspire ae yonne readers with awe for 
their heaven-sent masters:144 -= 
‘Thus the nations beyond the Danube gared the Koma 
thus the Årabs conquered the Iranis, and the Tatars the Chinese; and 


\ 
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iie at the present; dabe Pürahgis have sonanered the whole world: 


Their power, is-now, inimense;“ but such isthe currency: of knowledge . 


among.them and’ such its. increase day by-day, that instead of. falling. 
into luxurious ease: they ‘even, add to their gréat wealth; - they: fall into’ 
habits of luxury, to, the prejudice of their constitutional: vigour, -yet.. 
such ‘is their: scientific „Skill. that théy: make ;cannon,: guns, ships.:and 
all sorts: of. novel, machines, ‘by. the aid-of which:a single man becomes.. 
asipowerful as hundreds, Or anuende I or even.ten | ‘thousands; of: shis 
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sai Ehe Süccess! ‘of, this kind Of, iidogtrinaliot as also:the fact that. 
| it operated - throughout - British; India;-~is illustrated. ‘by sthe diary’ of ' 
B K Thakore (1869-1952), an eminent Gujarati historian, critic: and. 
- poet. -Aliye to the socio- political, wprobléms,:of,.the “country and’ 
developing a;wide. rangerof reading;;Thakore,: then ap impressionable 
young man. ofi nineteen) studying: in. Bombay; happened. to:see in the’ ' 


e Mahratta,,an English- Weekly brought: out by. Tilak, ' 'ari.extract from. an - 


article. in the Contemporary :; «Review: by. "Townsend.  The'/piece $80 
absorbed’? him that he“‘determinéd to finish it, carefully arid'so did:not 


3 


go to;the-Law class." ;The:effect;of ithe article on, him:was stunning; `- 
almost nightmarish ¥. With. an. accuracy, land authenticity. that histori-. . 


gal, evidence relating to a-Sensitive andyelusive. phenomenon. like;social.: 
consciousness is: unlikely.stotpossess, n Thakore's' account of. what 
happened-offers a rare; insight. into the: "agonising' acceptance; ofithe- 
rulers; superiority: 45) e Te m D Cx M ee S 
. Phe: effect it produced on: 'me was ' prodigious and: wholly, 
unexperienced. before. 5 Lean? tsaye. what.it was.;like ; even’ metaphori- 
gally. F don't. know Whether Ï. would feêl;so: df my. heart were-bored : 
through; by, a: red-hot iron‘bar.. Perhaps I felt.as I; might feel if-I heard. ^ 
someone relating. ‘with pride a;long list'of.mürders in: cold PON of 
those most dear to him and perpetrated by himself." - E c 
o; c, 7What-was it; that Townsend had written? As. Sümmarised by 


ad k. 
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"- "Townsend. ‘Says ‘that: WeAsiatics, do not rand: can: iever ‘regard. 
with anything but dislike a Govt. :by jaw.» ‘What we most: prize: and © 
cannot but-prizé is the ándependence of our, will to all law whatsoever. 
The power to dispense eyen lifeiand death ‘merely as thé feat of ouf? 
will, total 'irresponsibility,:is and:-cannot but.:.be, our only ideat of 
political power, :/This every. individual: Had, a chance, to attain toin. 
all the past regimes’, ofIndia;:s,. 4c pom aT: 

‘We, ihe. English,» cán “never, offer: hem: such a! chance i in T 
i faintest- degree, ; and-sorthey' can,;never ibe contented-in our regime.: 
This discontent was the real cause.of the Sepoy mütiny; .:. The vastly. 
additional. security. to: life and‘ ‘property; the; infinitely greater 
convenience, the strictly ‘impartial justice that; the; ‘British, can offer: . 
and.must offer will be.offered i in vain;,and-so,during the next.3 hundred’ 
years, though there, 4 is. no chance of; foreign: aggression, England. will 


- 
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have:to leave India on account of one, two or three internal revolutions 


. which-at length she would not see the good of crushing. And within 10 


years after England has gone the country will-be almost in the same 
state, the state loved by. Asiatics, in which-it was when she came. 
Thus the grand experiment: Europe tries on -Asia will inevitably end 
in failure; it is in the very nature. of things'that it should be so." 
 Hindsight may today hamper thé appreciation of the effect ori 
a young educated Indian of:what seéms šo clearly the outburst of a 
hopelessly Eurocentric mind. .But this was the red hot iron bar that 
had: bored through Thakore's. heart. That this should have been so—- 
and: why this should:;:/have been so--illumines those recesses of 
colonial consciousness that later-day national consciousness has been 


- loath to recognise’ as- real. ‘ Thé 'escape from the oppressiveness of 


acceptance of foreign rule was not without its own oppressive weight. 
And its weight bore witness:to the fact that the stage of pure 
simulation—if.éver it ‘was just .that—had gone by. The myth was in 
full force. Rattled to the core; poor Thàkore wondered:147 

"Now -what torments me most'is that looking to our past 
history this theory cannot be ‘exploded’ as a too ingenious one. Are 
we then doomed forever? Can the past never be annihilated, nullified, 
revoked, modified—are the present and future mere beating in the 
void? What has.the present. done—has it touched: anything but big 
cities?—and: how lightly -has it touched even these! ... And what a 
gigantic past it has been! ::. What do I know of the backbone of the 
Indian people—or can anything be known—has it any -backbone? Or 
can it ever be created? — What.à dreadfully long time it would take!— 
and what chances are there'for our success in improvement or creation?" 
Át any rate religion and cloquence^are the only means and even chee 
where are they—God!”? ." ^» y Kt o 

It was imperative to counter the: maian spill-over of this 
myth. The proneness to ‘national flagellation that it. produced was'so 
pervasive that Radhakrishna Das did not have to be personally aware 


_of Thakore’s excruciating experience to complain that. most of the 


current histories of. the country **planted in young tender hearts the 
thought that.they are worthless and meant to be slaves forever?*,148 
In fact, during the tormenting encounter with Townsend, as if intui- 
tively tumbling along a possible relief route, Thakore had himself 


UT realised that the study:of Indian history had become *'a moreimperious 


necessity".14? Such flagellants—and not many educated Indians 
could then avoid such a: sensation— were likely- to look for and find 
eiui kia succour in the past. 

The search for a counter was: facilitated by-the -virtual cens 
Hof distinction between mythology and history. Not only in literary 
but also historical works of the period; the Ramayana, the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas, for example, were Seen not merely as’ repositories of 
the community’s myths which, like al- myths, contained a kernel of 
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" historical - actuality : that .could .be utilised for riii its 
"socio- cultural. history. , They.were histories.15° | 


~, „History exteriorises.the past. - Myth interiorises it. The paste. 


in myth, is part of the, community’s collective memory. It is felt, 
indeed lived, in the present; In spite of positing distinct: phases like 

a golden age-and a dark ‘interregnum, mythic consciousness erases the 
distinction between the past and, the-present.'5* : 

Aided by this sense of the underlying unity. of time; the gue 
myth of a glorious past came into being. - It-was$ a necessary counter- 
point to the myth of,the, white’ man’ s, civilising: mission, : The.. two 
myths together. created a.balance in which the; sense of subjection, 
while continuing, to be galling;: ceased to be paralysing.: The myth ‘of 
a, glorious past was not simply, the. outcome of afelt,need to get away 
. from the humiliation.of the present and obliterate, ás much as possible; 


the fact of present subjection. It was produced also, by the need to. 
accept the „present asa divine. opportunity; -but , to APD it. without | 


being weighed down by. a: feeling of. inconsequentiality. e t.t 2 t. Y. 


haw a 


of the pasts -Impelled- bris degenerating tendencies: of. ‘the current 
histories to produce.an, alternative narrative that: wouldrinstéad bea 


L 


source of inspiration, : ' Radhakrisha.: ,Das took care to» highlight . the- - 


a a ah proclivitits, of; the’: "ancient Hindus... Having. ee 


tet MUR Sak 


se sy 4 


Biel by; these Ace he included : ry, cae of Vijay Singh, ry 
section of the Sinhabahu family, that. had ruled over Bengal more than 
two. thousand and: five: hundred. ‚years ago. This was'a striking 
„inclusion because,- unlike the- other, celebrities: in the.:series, Vijay 
Singh had a. reprehensible . moral. ‘character. ‘But , Das «was keen. to. 
remove the current misconception that Indians in general. and. Bengalis 
in, particular : had .neyer.achieved any glory, or conquest abroad. 
The inclusion. of, Vijay: Singh,: Whó.had.carved out. for himself a king: 
dom in Sri Lanka, was, intended to.remove:this: misconception.:, More 
significantly,. Das hoped that the example of Vijay Singh would inspire 
his young readers—troubled:.as -he- knew: they were by. a ‘sense. of 
worthlessness and:eternal. slavery—with ‘something of **the exultation 
of. foreign, -conquests’’, | besides. imbuing them-with. pride DAS glory 
and might of their country.152 i, 4. uer TP : MIS 
ke Contrary toa generally. accepted assumption of Lider Indian 


. historiography, the myth ofa Hindu millennium was not the construct | 


of late nineteenth century. revivalistic movements ;:like: the Arya 
Samaj. It. constituted the common: mental; stock of. an average 
educated: Hindu. Even,an anglicised liberal leader like Kristo.Das Pal 
(1838- 1884) took. pride in it.15?, Or, prior to Dayananda’s emergence 


as a religious, leader, Raja Peary, Mohan Mukerjee, an English-edu- . 


cated zamindar and member of the British Indian Association, ,could 


hail as ‘‘unparalleled?’-the.ancient, Hindus’ ‘‘wisdom and excellence” in > ' 


+ 
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religion, philosophy, art, science: and ‘polity. Blissfully innocent of 
any distinction between myth and history; he could argue that the 
concept of the separation b powers was commonly in vogue in 
ancient India:154 
7; “Even in these euis times people were so keen about political 
isis that the question whether legislative powers should be united 
in the same person or body of persons who exercised executive powers 
was put in issue in some deadly battles in which Poroosram, the son 
_of Jamadagni, was:at thé head of the liberal party and the king on the 
opposite side. The result was that. the legislative power was with- 
drawn oU the hands Qe executive and eberusies to Brahmin 
counsellors.’ Boh eee aris De it is 
7 , g^ eu ms 

Muslim Rule: Interregnum of Anarchy 

"^ There was clearly somethi ing common in the language and 
thought processes of Radhacharan Goswami, the Vaishnava priest from 
Vrindaban, and'the'affluént zamindar-politician from Calcutta. Their 
location à in a colonial.  mülieu; not Dayananda’s révivalism, accounted. 
for-this similarity.’ Essential for the functioning of the twin myths 
was an interregnum of anarchy.' Though, as we have seen, the Mara- 
thas: were also occasionally’ Held responsible for this anarchy, the 
interregnum was seen mainly i in terms of the tyranny let loose by the 
Muslim rulers. British rule; ‘in’. this’ scheme -of perception, - was a 
nemesis visited upon the Muslims. ‘Onno cther issue was there greater: 
agreement among Harishchandra and his contemporaries.!55 Not only 
did they cite similar facts ina language employing particularly gory 
expressions; they ‘even tended’ tó invoke*the ‘same images in the- 
déscription of the desolation- effected by-the Muslim rulers. Their 
favoürite expression; perhaps, ‘Iwas smasan—cremation ground—to 
which these rulers were said to Have reduced the whole country.!*9 

.. ^, The ‘celebration’ of ‘this’ nemesis permitted the illusion of free- 
dom. "This was freedom from Muslim subjection. The illusion seems 
to have been credulously nurtured through a dual approach to the 
question of subjection.’ It consisted of a fine distinction in the treat- 
ment: of subjéction: during what' was seen as Muslim rule as against 
that under'the British. “Almost spontaneously, in response to some 
barely'perceived possibility of psychological relief, asit were, subjec- 
tion under the Muslims was' detailed in concrete terms. But the one 
under-the British was mentioned as an abstract feeling. The point 
may be illustrated by referring to Harishchandra. In his Nil Devi, to 
cite but one example, he condemned in bitterly disparaging terms those 
Hindus who .had fought against their own‘co-religionist brethren for 
the sake of. the alien ‘Turks and had laid their heads at the latter’s 
feet. He called for total renunciation. .of hope for India because of 
the glee with which these. renegade Hindus were prepared to bear on 
their heads the Muslim: conquerors’ ‘shoes.!57 But never in his vast 
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corpus.did. Harishchandra expressr, anything like stich tortured anger 
against those who, had acceptedi and: collaborated with British rule. 
This he managed by mentioning subjection in the context of. his.own. 
time either j in abstract terms or in relation to the nostalgia for the. . 
past millennium. Hejinever connected this, subjection: with his frequent 
wails against: the numerous.evils' of the English suraj. E apu da 
‘The abstraction of subjection in the context of British rule dis- | 
charged a double function. - It. made possible, on the one hand, a feel- 
ing.of actual release from a specific historical subjection. Without: . 
obliterating the sense of subjection per se; it facilitated, on the other - 
hand, the rationalisation ‘of another real subjection. . Without being: 
a rule, unlike in Harishchandra's Writings, this is the general pattern. 
for the treatment of subjection by his contemporaries. To this cre- 
dulously nurtured illusion may: be attributed, in a large measure, the’ 
fact that in spite of its evident-absurdity— —symbolised:: in, Misra;s tel- N 
ling simile of.the. horns of am áss;—the. idea ef. freedom: having, been, | 
brought to India by. the British, could at all. bs, seriously, entertained. 
, The use of. Muslim misr ule for: ‘justifying the acceptance of : 
British rule- did- not, however, necessarily imply a. ;comimunal bias,; 


.Depending upon the motive behind: a particular. expression, Muslim. 


rule could be shown. asi: the. very, pieture, of; tyranny, from which the. 
British had. effected, deliverance; and also, as one. that was nowheré 
near: its successor. in: its oppressiveness:. . Not that there was No. attitude: 

towards the. “Muslin - rule indepéndent of, the feelings: about. British, 
rule. But it did tend, to, soften. or. harden in: accordance with. the. 
fluctuating attitude. towards, British, . rule. There, was, though,, one. 
constant note. « It, was generally, realised that, unlike the British,. the. A. 


1 = 3.150 w' a 


Muslim rulers had made India their home. with. the fortunate conse: 


quence that, even if-there,was exploitation, the, country's: Stealth. 


' preferable to-the British.192 ..Also, having thanked God. for His medi>’ : — 


remained within the country. As against this, ‘drain’ was inherent in, 
the. British, refusal to, settle. in, India, 158. ; Harishchandra. dramatised 
this;basic difference whem he likened; Makipi d to, „cholera and, 
British rule-to-tuberculosis.152- 0: ^. go or oe 
.. With-regárd.to -its general concern, for the; ruled. 00,. Muslim. 
rule was at times compared fayourably. vis-a- -vis its British counterpart. . 
Even Bhatt, who betrayed a tendency to view the Muslims.as, foreigners, 
could write at times that to compare. the Muslim with British rule was, 
like comparing a gold coin with: aifarthing, a fact, :-he contended, that. 


. was borne out by an examination of specific issues like’ taxation, 


employment, .prices, , common :folks' . standard. .of: ‘living; ‘and the 
paternal . benevolence., of. the  rulers.159.. Similarly, having -made a. 
character in one of his plays thank the British for rescuing the Hindus 
from. Muslim tyfanny,!54- Goswami could say that Muslim rule was. 


ation.in sending the British deliverers, 163 Premghan could contend, ati 
least in-one poem, that the miseries the Hindus. suffered under the. 
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Muslims had increased: under'the British164 ‘Misra, easily the most 
‘liberal of. the- writers “discussed ‘above, wrote ‘rather frequently 
‘in favour of the Muslim'as compared ‘to British ‘rule;*®5 although, as 
already noted, he, too, ‘subscribed to "ihe teory of pine deliverance 
Erot the'Muslimoppression: ` +>- 

i : The unfavourable: comparison of British with Muslim rule 

‘belonged 'to the category-of the'patriotic indictment'of the former. 
It did ‘not invalidate: the loyalty ‘felt’ for British rule. The critics, in 
"fact; felt-obliged to explain —may be explain'away—the very evils they 
‘were condemning'the British-rule: for. In normal circumstances this 
function: should'have ‘been discharged’by the rulers. But the need to 
— justify the acceptance 'of?British-rule and the simultaneous recognition 
of its baneful fundamental: Character ironically saddled the ruled with 
‘this: function. The job was done'with varying degree of sophistication. 
IBut there was a- striking pupa the arguments employed for the 
‘Purpose. 

: Judging ‘by the cólloquidt : flavour: of the analogy commonly 
«étüployed across linguistic “frontiers, it“was-at a fairly common level 
‘that the fault ‘for the ‘failings o ofthe alien administration was found 
withthe: ruled ‘themsélves.” Even a miother, it was'said, did not feed 
"her child-until-it cried. ‘It could’ hardly be'just coincidental that the 
analogy was employed by Misra, Bhatt, remghan; and Dalpat. Using 
the analogy to explain why the British were not able to remove the 
grievances of.Indians. Misra wrote: "Unless the baby in her lap cries, 
the’mother- ‘cannot know that it: is’ ‘hungry. "466 -Bhatt wrote: “Even a 
mother:does/not -offer-milk to’ "her child until it:cries. Tf you speak 
‘out,’your ‘just governnient‘would certainly listen ‘to you.’?'67 Premghan 
wrote with’ greater metaphoric -einbellishment: ‘Just as a child gets no 
‘milk’ without ` crying, ‘a ‘beggar no alms without begging, and the 
thirsty no water-without "asking for’it ; the'ruled do not‘obtain justice 
ftom'the -ruler without petitioning and wailing. ?*168 In a long poem 
describing ‘the establishnient:‘of ‘British: rule as ‘the rise ofthe sun in a 
long benighted India and rejoicing in'"the telief and- enlightenment 
‘that ensued therefrom, Dalpat-remarked:“‘A mother does not give'food 
to ber /éhild “until ït cries. Nothing would: be achieved if you Keep 
‘your thoughts and' feelings locked-within your heart.’’169 

The ‘other’ ‘explanation ‘was ‘logically related to the panacea 
proposed for the ills of India: according’ to-which all would-be well if 
‘a‘member. of the Toyal ‘family-was sent out permanently to govern the 
country: "The ‘Queen, being'so far away, simply could not acquaint 
herself-with ‘the grievances of her Indian 'Sübjects. No reliéf, conse- 
quently, was forthcoming. "Phe: explandtion ‘had ‘about it ‘a devastating 
innocence ‘which ‘the' historiari‘inay‘tend ‘to: dismissrather ‘peremptorily 
in the: ‘light ‘of "his "knowledge ‘of later developments. But as an 
integral part-of the colonial ‘complex that ‘necessitatéd and ‘sustained 
for ‘so id the? myth of divine dispensation, the explanation—though 
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not qua explanation—is not.without its releyance. 
Seeming equally puerile in retrospect, an attempt was made by 
Harishchandra. to , explain away the disastrous. consequences, of the 
British aae Bon He harnessed fatalism, to prevent his faith in the 
British from crumbling; which was the same as. ,preventing,his growing 
pessimism ; about the country from being total. In Bharat- Janani, he 
made Mother India say about her somnolent , children: “The, time. for 
- their awaking is not yet. Whatever efforts are made at present would 
be fruitless.'?!7? In the same play,. he put, the following words in the 
mouth of a sympathetic Englishman: “Brother; what .can ,one do in 
this. matter? Everything depends on. the Creator. : Appeal to Him for, 
 Heis the saviour of the whole world. and, of its, suffering. humanity. ` 
May He free you from the web of your, difficulties. ATE Pie nies 
Judging by the common use of. the. devotional form of. prayer a 
for expressing the plight | of. ‘the ;country,. - it “would . seem that 
Harishchandra was articulating a typical. 'tendency to alleviate.the 
realisation of. helplessness by attributing. to . the, will of God—intro- 


ducing in it. the somewhat comforting, note of. this being part of His ^ 


inscrutable design—a state ; of duae. that they SUR themselves 


y.at s! 


the myth of divine dispensation, P E E Ed " re ee e ode 
| ‘Strongest, and Most Rightéous" S iocur LEN MR 

"The first, two explanations, for the onus. a of relief 
from the. rulers—expressed, i in colloquial. terms in the contemporary 
literature—carried assumptions, that. underlay more .;sophisticated 
political attitudes, also; attitudes .that formed the. basis, for the | 
contemporary Indian politics. In the articulation of these assumptions ~ 
by: Raja’ Sir T Madhav Rao (1828. 1891) can:be discerned the similarity 
of attitudes at various. levels of the. politically , conscious segments.of 
the Andian, society. Discounting. the, suspicion. about, the proneness of 
educated. Tüdians “to become disloyal’, that ‘had been *moreor les, 
haunting the minds of-our rulers--at least some of. them’, Madhav Rao 
assured, ‘on the basis of, his’, access to, “the, innermost’ thoughts” of 
‘‘many highly edticated fellow countrymen’? that they viewed British © 
rule as:1?? **...the strongest and the most righteous and, the best suited to 
India’s "ivers populations and diverse. interests. ...It is. the: most 
capable. of self-maintenance, of self-renovation and self;adjustment, 
in reference. tothe, progressive advancement of the subject races.’ 

Since “it would be contrary to human; nature itself to expect 
that the British nation. should undertake. the heavy duty, and responsi- 
bility: of governing. and ‘defending India - without any , advantage to 


'' itself", Madhav Rao was not opposed to some legitimate compensation - 


being. taken by the. British. - But it. was incumbent on. Indians to. make 
sure that. the compensation | did not exceed, legitimate . limits, This 
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needed to be done because. -‘‘human nature is so constituted that the 
most exalted political virtues have,an inherent tendency to deteriorate 
unless public opinion acts as a; constant corrective’. And also because 
of the tendency of the British Indian government to decline from its 
““high ideals'' as a result of the “temptation to pre English to 

Indian interests’’.173 | 

Madhav Rao,. the proud, Maharashtrian Brahman who had been 
the diwan of no less than three Indian.states and had twice declined to 
be nominated to the Goverrior-General's legislative council, was by no 
means among the most. radical of the politically conscious Indians of 
his day. Even he was able to see'the inherently exploitative character 
of the British connection. Here, as in the diary of Govardhanram 
. Tripathi, was a rather refined version of the colloquial warning that 
even the mother did not feed her child-unless the latter cried. Unless 
they were vigilant, Madhav Rao, 'was.convinced, nothing would come 
to Indians in spite of the “high j ideals” And “‘the most exalted political 
virtues’ of the British—they may, indeed, be worse off. 

One hears in Madhav Rao's observations statements he did not 
exactly make, and discerns a ,note he did not exactly strike. This 
additive exercise is, perhaps, not entirely a function of a retrospective 
reading enriched by the awareness. of what. subsequently happened. 
For, it seems, the ‘additional’ statements and the. ‘extra’ tone lay in 
the original text ina form that could not but have been implicit, 
given the constraints under which politically conscious Indians had to 
articulate their responses. These were the constraints to which 
Hemchandra Banerji, Harishchandra „and Pratapnarayan Misra had 
referred in their own ways. , Which would mean that the tailoring of 
the text was necessitated by conscious tactical and pragmatic con- 
siderations.. These considerations Operatec at a different level also. 
Besides influencing the form of expression, they seem to have moulded 
the mode of thinking as well.-. At this level the influence was not 
altogether conscious. This is the. level at which the twin myths 
Operated. 

, Thakore’s ordeal illustrates the process,  ownsend's diagnosis 
of the Asiatic societal dynamics and his prognosis of doom left young 
Thakore with no.hope.. He.was, deprived of the- very basis ofa 
justification for living. ‘He, wished that his, past—his collective 
` cultural past—could be *'annihilated, nullified, revoked, modified" so 
that the theory on which rested the prognosis of doom could be 

“exploded”. He felt he could not do it, and knew that this is what 
had to be done for „survival. Hence the "imperious necessity’ of 
studying Indian history. DET 

The circumstances that necessitated the study of the past also 
affected the nature.of its results.. Crucial to these circumstances 
was the.fact that the present ‘could only torment. The way out of 
the torment lay in the distant future through an. inevitable detour 
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ih the past. The past gave ‘the ‘present grouitd for hope in the future. 
But it was also seen simultaneously as the instrument that bad “forged” 
for the present ‘‘the fétters'* that‘needed to be'shaken off asa necessary 
preparation for the future.!7 | 

Inverted Jnferiority . ! 

To the ‘extent that it'was Within 'the syndrome of subjection 
that the discovery of thè past Was urdertaken, thc constant point of 
validation was provided ‘by ‘the -alien connéction, irrespective of 
Whether the ‘syndrome -was "hegotiated with the help of analogues or 
of alternatives gleaned from the “indigenous past. Largely, however, 
it was in terms of analogues ‘ds in the division of powers being 
shown to have'been the basis Of 'adéient Indian polity—that an 
attempt was made to get over the "feeling of inferiority. The trick 
lay in claiming Ichrónological'precedence. fot host of what the rulers 
prided in. Hence the assertion that India was ''the elder sister of 
Britain'' and ‘‘the mother of thé world's ancient civilisation, literature 
and arts’’.t75 But evén ‘if, at «times, ‘indigenous alternatives were 
‘sought to counter the rulers’ sapéridrity--as in the call for Maintaining 
selfhood-—the exérci's¢-Carried'a hiiit of inverted inferiority. 

"The myth'of divine -dispensatidn ‘limited the scope -of this'kind 
lof ‘indigenous fomahti¢lsm. ‘Instead of ‘inVdriably quéstioning the 
culéis’ superiority, ‘it enabled 'the ruled 'to emulate the fulers,-in 
ertain respects at Test, without feeling culturally swamped. This 
gave rise to What may be' called "metropblitan romanticisin. It found 
‘expression in beliefs like the'bne that'saw the advent of freedom and 
équality with the'cotning df ‘the "British. The two romanticisins to- 
gether alleviated the torment Of'the preséht with the hope of a-bettér 
future. They made possible also the cóéxistence, in varying degreés, 
of*hostility to and willing 'adceptarice of Bri (ish ‘rule. 

‘This ‘structural ambivaténce -of ‘attitudes-to the ‘colonial 
connection was sustained "by-the two major ' intellectual constituetts 
of the modern educated Hindus’ consciousness. (A similar ‘stidy of 
the Indian Muslims’ responses 'to‘the colénial connection would yield 
interesting ‘comparisons and ‘céntrasts). ‘These constituents ‘were 
traditional Sanskrit texts‘and ‘thddcrn Western importations.!?6 There 
was'a close ‘correspondence in the‘choice ‘of works adapted and 
translated from Sanskrit’ and"English inmost Indián languages. » 

Judpirig by the writings of the late nineteenth century Hindi and 
Gujarati writers, ‘it Would seem “that the^generations of Dalpat.and 
Harishchandra had not lost their traditional moorings dlthough'dents 
had begun to appear in their basic intellectual' premises and Ibelief 
Systems. There could be, 'as ‘indeed there'was,-a variety in the degree 
to’-which ‘the traditional and the imported ‘constituents’ were simül- 
tdnóusly accepted and rejécted. A' Misra, for example, could feel’ more 
confident “of the capacity of his traditions to cope with ‘the ‘new 
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situation than did a Premghan, though. both of them realised the value 
of traditions, and to these they remained organically related. So did 
they : realise the ‘need for coming t to. "terms with the alien impact 
which would not permit a total rejection « of itself. 

This variety in the. proportional” internalisation of the two 
major constituents continued, all along. But, paradoxically i in a sense, 
the traditional constituent tended. to weaken in course of time even 
as the demand for political. freedom, gained in, assertiveness and 
militancy.. The fate of. Gandhi's. Hind: Swaraj embodies the i irony of 
this development: Within a decade of writing this critique of modern 
Western civilisation— Hind Swaraj. is, in fact, a total rejection of it— 
Gandhi became the supreme leader of the Indian national movement. 
Barring occasional eclipses or withdrawals, he. held the, position for 
almost three decades. These were'the decades when the conception 
of a free India took shape. -That the ‘conception bore little resemblance 
to the’ alternative: offered in'the Hind Swaraj, in spite of Gandhi's 
continued commitment to it, i$ illustrative. of the growing hold of the 
imported as against the, traditional constituent of the colonial 
consciousness. : ee dos al TE ies 
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Dialectical Contradiction in the Sciences 


~ 


THE WORLD exists independently of the consciousness of man and it 
is knowable. Thought is an attribute of matter in its highest form of 
organisation as found in the human brain. Thinking and cognising are. 
forms in which man grapples with the world around him. Knowledge 
is the result of social practice and is tested in practice. It was Karl 
Marx's great service to philosophy that he recognised this. vital 
relation between knowledge and practice, between truth: and practice. 
l As human society develops man discovers more and more new - 
properties and relationships in the world: around him. He tries. to 
detect and express the inseparable | characteristics of material entities. 
The concepts that express these invariant properties are shaped ‘by 
man in the process of his creative activity. These are the philosophi- 
cal’ categories which express such relationships as motion, space, 
time, causality, regularity, necessity, chance, contradiction and 
soon. - SE ü Eum y 
Categories are instruments by which.man tries to grasp reality 
in his consciousness. Like all his other instruments, categories . 
represent stages in the development of his cognition and. practice. The 
material entities through which matter exists are not static, but they 
are in constant interaction and change. Hence the concepts through 
which man reflects the world in his consciousness should also be 
interconnected, Int eraepengent, and must. on occasion pass into one 
another. As Lenin said, «Human. concepts are -not fixed'but are 
eternally in movement, they pass into one another, otherwise they do 
not reflect living life.’ . . 
Though categories represent Stages ‘in the development of. 
. Cognition and practice, they nevertheless reflect objective reality. 
This is because they represent the essential features of reality. There 
are some who call themselves Marxist but who deny that the láws of 
dialectics operate in Nature. They hold that the laws of dialectics 
apply only to thinking and the way we assemble information, that ** 
they are principles for maintaining informativeness and removtns 
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illusion and fantasy.’’! Neil Smith states that “‘...the dialectic 
cannot be conceived as existing outside human experience of the 
world. To seek a dialectic in nature, divorced from the human appro- 
priation of nature, is to indulge in metaphysics.’”? 

"The test of dialectics, as Engels said, is in nature. The question 
that we should ask is whether.processes in nature are characterised by 
the unity. and struggle of opposites, whether they pass through stages 
of quantitative growth and qualitative leaps, changes from one quality 
into its polar opposite, and so on, independent of observation by 
human beings. All the sciences show that the principles of dialectics 
operate in natural processes. The principles of dialectics have been 
abstracted from the widest range of human' experience. It isin this 
sense that the laws of dialectics bave been described as the most 
general.laws of. development of nature, society and thought. 


Contradiction | 


Of all the laws of. dialectics the central one is concerned with 
the unity and struggle of opposites and the corresponding category of 
contradiction. I shall consider in this paper only this central feature 
of dialectics and show how this particular law is manifested in nature. 
- I shall also try to.show how the operation of this law in nature has 
its reflection in our thinking, in the contradictions that arise in our 
‘theories at crucial stages in the development of the sciences, and how 
these contradictions are resolved. 

The ancient Greek philosophers of the Milesian . school had 
grasped the essence of reality. when they.stated that change was 
' fundamental in nature. Heraclitus said, ‘Al things flow, all change. 
It is impossible'to enter twice into one and the same stream." It was 
inasense natural to proceed.to the next step of understanding the 
motion of things as a unity of opposite features, and indeed the 
.Eleatic philosophers, grasped this essence of motion. But being 
incorrigible idealists, having ‘expressed motion in terms of contradic- 
tions they tried to use this to,disprove motion itself. Movement itself 
. isa contradiction and so movement cannot be real, they declared. 

Watching a bird in flight across a river the ancient philosopher 
must have noticed that what was here is changed to there. Here and 
there are opposite terms (exclusive terms). The flight of the bird 
therefore unites these opposites. This idea was developed by Zeno 
one of the best known of the Eleatics, in the form of four paradoxes. 
to show that motion was a-contradiction.. The famous paradoxes of 
the arrow in flight andof Achilles and the tortoise give the general 
line of argument. The paradox of the arrow runs like this. An arrow 
in flight has to be somewhere, say the arrow A is at the point B. But 
- then since it is in flight the arrow cannot be at B. Thus we have the 
contradiction: The arrow- A is at B and the arrow A is not at B. We 
shall see later how this contradiction is resolved, but we shall now 
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merely remark that Zeno used. me argument to SROM that motion was 
a mere illusion. . f 
Hegel’s Contribution - , 

It was one of the achievements of Hegel to have culled together 
the history of dialectics from many civilisations and presented it ina. 
systematic form. The word dialectics comes from the Greek ‘dia’. 
meaning to- ‘split into two, opposed; clashing; and- ‘logos’. meaning: 
reáson. The literal meaning is to reason by splitting into two. ' 

Hegel considered the móvement of thought and detected the. 
pattern of thesis, antithesis and synthesis through. which it moves. 
Being an idealist he considered thought as primary and the movement. 
of thought (or Thought, with a capital-T) as the driving force in the 
world. According to. him this dialectic of opposites: clashing . and 
uniting was the driving force behind the development of the Absolute 
Idea. He had grasped the essence of development as the clashing of 
opposites, development-as-being the outcome of the unity and struggle 
of-opposites. But ‘hé:had' grasped reality upside-down. 

‘On January 16, 1858, Marx wrote to his friend Engels reporting 
on his progress with his study of-profit-and value. He said, “I am 
getting ‘some nice developments, eg, Ihave overthrown the entire 
doctrine of profit as.previously conceived. In the method of working 
it was of great service: to me that E mere accident /.. . Lleafed : 
through Hegel's Logic again.” alc 

Hegel had recognised that to have a concept of a thing it was 
necessary to grasp the thing, to get hold of it and to hold it still. This 
was fine. But the question Marx asked was: ‘‘What if the thing is in. 
motion, and this motion is part or all-of its truth?’ .Can we then 
hold thé: thing. still? Should we give up all attempts to hold it, and. 
sink into a hopeless relativism? ‘Marx gave the answer as follows: ‘‘The 
jixed presuppositions themselves become fluid in thé course of deve- - 
lopment. But only by holding them fast at the beginning is their 
development possible ‘without confounding everything.’’3 This flui- 
dity in the content of thought and concepts will show themselves up 
when we déal with some'of the examples of the resolution of contra- 
dictions in the sciences | 


Examples from Science 


^ 


In the; smallest known particles,and structure of physics, such. 
as atoms, protons, neutron’ and electrons, we have the opposite 
aspects of electric charges, magnetic moments and spins, attraction 
and repulsion, fusion and fission and so on, but more importantly, these 
opposites are seen to change from one into its other. For example, 
there is the. spontaneous flipping of the electron going around the 
hydrogen nucleus from positive spin to negative spin (giving out the. 


; characteristic 21 cm radiation of hydrogen), and the proton changing n 


- 


>+ 
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int’ ‘the’ rieutror: and vice vérsá,. which ds" an essential. part of the 
“nucléus’ of tan” atom remaining’ ‘stable.’ ‘The existence’ of the atom 
depends on this inner’ moveitient, ‘and when the -atom does change by 


fission Or ‘fusion, “this: inner’ ‘movement’ plays ‘a major. part in this 
t J M DESEE! LEM < 


A 
t ad ` 


development: pose quis 

| At the highend more’ ‘complex’: level of walee we again 
. have, . qualities of opposite polarity’ united: 4m these entities. The bonds 
: betWeen' the- differént . atomic’ nuclei' that go'to form the compound’ 
molecule is the coming together of oppo 'sitely 'charged- structures. 


i Agaiit- -though each’ ‘tiolecule iS neutral” in^ its totality, it exhibits 


Opposite polàrity; dpposite parts’ of thé" same molecule being positive 
ond ‘negative: The” same“ ‘mole cule: may: theréfóre'come in different: 
fofms: and: ‘pass from: One ‘fori: into' its opposite form, e g, the cyclo- 
.Biexane* molecule! flipping’ into the chair form from the boat form and 
| Viceivérsa.. EE jc eg uu AE i Cs aa ee Bl c 
US FW hen: We: ‘come, to the Adit hight level of complexity, the mole- 
cules and: structures répreséiiting life, “in the biological sciences, this 
law‘ of' contradictiofiis" even nióre-éVident. ‘In ‘fact the life histories 
of organisms may be’ described‘ as the changing’ dynamic equilibria 
. between" cell division and: cell death. Md ‘Within the very process of cell 
‘formation we séé the splitting: fof. thé one’ linto two, the formation of: 
two polés within’ the'cell.- Daring “tlie prophase stagè of mitosis the 
_céntrosoime divides’atid the two" daughter centrosomes move apart, as 
though by repulsion, "to ópposite'sidés ‘like the poles of a magnet. 
CThéy dtáw the’ divided: "chromosófiés' into Separate hálves of the cell. 
The life of the cell itself is a unity of the opposite processes of 
assimilation, and dissittilation: (accretion and aischarge of matter and 
energy)" iy. 3g; qoa m RR a 

' Tn the fuaétiósitig'of the Body" lwe. have opposite ‘movements, 
liké “the opposed forces of ihe: triceps and biceps in moving the hand, 
the opposed “forces óf thé muscles: for | shutting and opening the jaws: 
. (which do not coordinate Wlicn' we ‘get’ tetanus) and hundreds of otlier 
such: Oppósiig forces: . ‘Every ‘thovement is'due to, what Sherrington 
calls: the eriervation- of alitagonistic’ muscles.'In-old age it is the lack 


| of this ‘Coordination: ‘which: ‘produces ‘Parkinson’s’ disease. "Evolution 
. ds again a unity of stability: ‘and change. . The key: problem i in heredity 
is tolexplain ‘the: inhéritance of likeness as: "well as the phenomenon of 


variation.’ "We 'see: thé'samié sort’ óf unity: ‘of: Opposites in the higher 
stages. of life, colonies of living things and social structures. In’ 
animals We ‘see predation As Well’as symbioóSsis; ' in human societies we 
.See' ‘lass struggle.’ "But “this las been studied in great detail. It does: 
'not- heed stressing that thé:strife of opposite plays the key role in the 


RN of' life — e ‘that is, in the SEDED of: 


r 4 


Es d s XE Sue Ae a d 
anehe “Jost ‘as we give' credit’ to’ ‘the- idealist philosopher Hegel for’ 
ving: pointed to the dialectic of unity and struggle of opposites, we 


- 
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should acknowledge the contribution of another idealist philosopher 
Immanuel Kant in understanding that the stars are not permanent 
entities existing unchanged for eternity, but are evolving systems. He 
postulated that the stars were evolved out of a primary Nebula. The 
modern theory of stellar evolution is a far cry from this concept. But, 
the essence that stars arise and pass away has been retained in these 
theories. Stellar evolution gives the .most magnificent illustration 
of the operation of the laws of dialectics. In particular, it illus- 
trates the law of contradiction. 

The condensation model, which is the most widely accepted, 
assumes that stars are formed by the condensation of huge clouds of 
gas and dust found in the galaxies. Gravity i is the main force at this 
stage. If the cloud is above a critical size it starts condensing due 
to tbe gravitational,attraction- of the parts for each other. Smaller 
clouds dissipate due to the motion of the particles. Note that it is 
at a critical quantitative stage tbat.dissipation becomes condensation 
—an example of, quantity changing to quality. This critical size 
happens to be a mass equal to hundreds of ordinary stars. Hence 
from such a cloud hundreds of stars can be.formed. 

Ata certain stage of condensation the. cloud breaks up jnto. 
sub-units called protostars because of instability. Instability in the. 
cloud is a manifestation of its inner motion. Though this has not 
yet been thoroughly understood, unlike in the case of the process of 
evolution of stars from the protostars, let us point out that had it 
not been for opposing inner movements the dust cloud need not have 
fragmented. 

In the next stage the fragment , gets further condensed. and 
becomes an object which emits light, i e, a star. Here as the conden;, 
sation proceeds the gas gets heated up and massive pressure is built 
up. It is this pressure which , keeps ‘the system stable without 
collapsing due to gravity. The process of heating up -continues until 
the temperatures are high enough to start nuclear processes within the. 
central region. Here again there is a critical stage when the repulsion 
between the hydrogen nuclei is broken by the energy of the particles 
so that they can coalesce to form helium nuclei. This is another. 
example of the law of quantity getting transformed into quality. But 
this is also an example of the play of the opposing forces of thermal 
pressure and gravitational attraction. The star has become a thermo- 
nuclear reactor. 

The star remains in this stage, converting hydrogen into helium, 
for a long time (of the order of thousands of millions of years). This 
is called the ‘main sequence phase’ of the life of the star. During. 
this phase the star is in equilibrium. But. gradually inhomogeneities 
develop within the core of the star as the hydrogen gets depleted and 
the content of helium increases. The star adjusts to the new situation 
by the expansion of its outer part and the further condensation of 


motions.: 


- 
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_ file’ cote. The température. of the core rises further until new pro- 
cesses start within the’ interior. ‘This’ is the’ process of conversion of 
helium into ‘carbon. Again opposite. “forces are at work, the attraction 
düé to gravity. and the ‘préssurés developed by the new energy source. 
The new kind of nuclear fusion of helium nuclei into carbon nuclei 
is itself. the outcome: ‘of ‘the repulsive "forces" of the nuclei being 
‘countered by the high energy of the particles. The star is now said 


to be in the red giant stage. Of. course the exact mode of develop- 


ment of the star depends on the mass’ ‘of ‘the ‘star, and its internal 
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Phase ‘of Contraction - A t ae a ee 


Tf: the’ ‘mass of the star: As not much’ larger thaü that of the sun, 
(less. ‘than one and a half times. the mass of the sun) the star enters a 
new Stage. after the helium has. got exhausted. It enters a phase of 
contraction until anew balanée is ‘provided to gravitational attraction. 
It isa continual’ ‘fipht “against; ‘gravitational attraction, the engine 


- ef opposition being’ provided by different modes of energy production, 


Now matter becomes $0 compressed that it exhibits a new property. 


i Matter becomes: qua antum mectianically ‘degenerate’, and the pressure 


X Starts ï incréàsing with the density. This | new pressuré keeps the star 
from ‘collapsing ito a point. “This is called: a white dwarf.’ The white 
dwarfs’ are’ stars ‘which ‘have reached an extremely high density. 


One cubic metre of. such. material. would weigh about 170000 metric 
tons. "White dwarfs. are Very. faint stars’ and they are not visible to 
the' naked’ eye. " Thé star Sirius. (Vyadh): has a companion . which is a 
white dwarf. ‘In the white dwarf again there arè opposing forces at 
play, gravitational’ attraction teriding to make the ' star collapse, and 
the P provided by degenerate matter, preventing this. 

; However, there is yet another category of stars. Stars which 
are’ ‘heavier ‘than the critical’ size described ‘above enter a further 
stage of compression where the matter gets converted into neutrons, 


the: protons and electrons getting pushed ‘into each other to form this 


electrically : neutral material, ‘The star is now said to bea neutron 


stars: l ‘Neutron stars Have densities around 100 times the density of 
white dwarfs, Here again gravity and pressure act in opposite senses 


to idu the Star in this stage. 
“In the case of heavier stars, they’ can explode into:a supernova, 


‘or: “they cat get compressed 'until they | become smaller than a critical 


size calléd the Schwarzschild' radius: A ‘supernova results when the 


i inner part of the star; its core, collapses and | ‘releases energy- to such 


an extent that the outer: región, its mantle, 'explodes. In à sense this 
is the death ofthe star. ‘The i inner part ‘becomes a white dwarf ora 
neutron stat (pulsar). - The outer mantle continues ina new form of 
notion: ‘Inner contradictions “ are still ‘at work. The second possibi- 


dity: ‘of continual ‘Shrinking of the star tillit’ becomes "smaller that its 
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Schwarzschild radius would. result, in what, is ‘called a black, hole. 
Einstein' S theory of gravitation predicts that when a body has become 
smaller- than its. Schwarzschild radius, it; has ,n0 way, to moye except 
inwards. A star which has. exhausted | its, nuclear. “fuel would go into 
this stage if its mass is. ‘above A critical size. “A black: hole would not: 
allow any light to come out of iti because of. its, intense ‘gravitational 
l pull. Black holes have. not been observed; pat. their. existence, has 
“been predicted by, theory; Re eee ee ; 

. We have seen how + the law of "enge i of opposites ‘operates | in 
the evolution of the stars, the largest observed material structures. in 
the universe. Larger structures like galaxies‘and clusters of galaxies 


also exhibit such motions. Going. in the opposite, direction: towards . 


the smallest structures, we see the laws „of dialectics J being vindicated 
in quantum. theory. The “opposites. of ` “necessity, and., chance are ,.of 
greatest use in unravelling quantum phenomena. . Wes see layer, below 
layer. of necessary, law and statistical lawin nature, -Dialectics enables 
us not. to get lost i in the ‘maze ‘either by. trying. to- réduce. every . law | 
into a sfatistical law. or on, the other, hand | jby,. trying to. Teduce. every: 


law into necessary mechanically, given causal formulations, Particles 


JS 
exhibit. wave properties: 'and waves: exhibit ‘particle. properties. The 
only way , to understand: ‘elementary material structures is, to ‘see them © 


as a, unity of the ‘polar, opposites « of. Waves and particles. «. Indeed. ithe nt 


law of unity and struggle of opposites is universal in, nature. E 

lv "What i is the result of this for the theories we frame about tie 
a “crucial ‘stage of its dvelopnient we: ‘artive,at’ DG ERA . These: 
contradictions. are not verbal ‘defectsithat, may. bé brushed: under the 
carpet, but. represent "deep properties of. reality, and have. to. be 
resolved. Fornial „logic, abhors contradiction. ^ ‘Dialectica! logic 
teaches us how to work witli Contradictions and resolve them... 
. Formal logic. deals with concepts, and, relations that’ are fully : 
formed and established in their content : and range. "The material. that 
formal logic works with should 1 have fixity. of gontent: 'Furthermóre, 
formal logic ;deals with the ‘expression of Telations, cóntents and' 
operations by: means i ‘of symbols (language) presupposing ‘the ‘stability 
„of what’ they . EXpress. _ Language; however, is only, one. aspect: of : 
thought. Practice is 'another important reality of, thought. Concepts. 
themselves are worked, gut: on thé. „anvil of practice, and are therefore 
undergoing change,all the time. ‘In fact in the, hands “of: a... perspica-. 
cious, scientist the content of | thought undergoes. radical: change. The 
great physicist Niels Bohr. once declared, " “What ds ie E is. some 
` Crazy, idea to sort out the present, problems," n 

= Dialectical logic Tecopnises . that | “a ‘statement, consisting of 

contradictory or opposed statements, that is to say, statements Which 
deny each other should: not, and indeed cannot, always be. rejected. as . 
false, on purely logical grounds? ^ * In. ; the Process, of grasping reality... 


~ 
` 


7 Example from. Geometry, | 
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what is likely to be of more: use.'is dialectical logic. Scientists 
instinctively deal. with contradictions and resolve them without caring 
for the prohibitions of formal logic. ‘After the concepts have been 
cleared up and shaped by. the great geniuses of science, the results 
are best presented using formal logice — «scit - 


Wieden AE Pee d 

The shaping of, soncepta on the anvil of ‘social practice is 
illustrated i in the, development . of .the concept.of geometrical .truth. 
Geometry . arose in human ‘practice: from land measurement and 
demarcation. Like, other physical. truths: geometrical truth was also 


. culled from human, experience ‘and observation.. In the hands of 
Euclid it received the axiomatic form. 


"Though.the founders: of geometry considered geometrical truths 


‘to be, descriptions of. physical. reality, idealist philosophers tried to 


depict these as a, priori truths, ,.For,example, Kant said: ‘‘...ifa 
judgement: carries with it ‘strict: and,absolute , universality,- that is, 
admits.of no possible exception, it is not.derived from experience.’’ 
He thus argued that. geometrical truths: are not founded on experience, 


and therefore their.source is. not Qutside the mind but within it. 


Euclid was. himself. not, satisfied with. one. of his postulates, 
namely, the postulate. on parallels. . This postulate states that to any 
given straight line from a point, outside/it one and only one parallel 


line can be drawn, This |postülate, (the so; called Fifth postulate) was 


notas simple as; the. other. postulates in his, system. So he tried to 


- 


derive this from the remaining postulates (axioms). All attempts to 
prove this postulate resulted im failure.; So Analy Euclid put oe 


. postulate up as a separate independent. axiom: 


_g , Like all other, ; Sciences geometry went through a ipl ened of 
hybernation during the dark ages. Problems of perspective in Renais- 
Sance art gave the motivation. for the study of new rules of geometry. 

Mathematicians attacked the problem « of parallels again, now trying 
various negations of the parallel postulate.in the hope that this would 


give. rise to contradictions. , But surprisingly,. the negation of the 


parallel postulate did not give , the;.expected contradiction. Loba- 
chewsky.and Bolyai succeeded i in showing that we can have a consistent 
geometry if we replaced the parallel, postulate by the following 


.:' postulate: "Through a point: outside, a. given ‚straight line no parallel 
can be drawn, to it.’% ; TE ET 


$ 


$ , Another line obatiock - came RUD (be physiologist Helmholtz 


aie was trying to study.the ;curvature.of surfaces in connection with 


the anatomy. of the eye, and the. construction, of lenses. The great 
Gauss was.also involved. „in, a similar study of surfaces since he was 
making a geodetic. survey. for., the construction of railway lines. 
Through a study of curyature, Gauss and his student Riemann came to 


the coriclusion that yet.another. geometry was possible if we made 
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some changes and replaced Euclid's' postulate by ‘the following 
postulate: DBrOnBR a. poani outside a a many pa can Be 
drawn toit? ) 


Criterion of Mathematical ‘Truth "ES | r 

The question arises: which proposition is true? Can one line 
be drawn, can no line be drawn, or can several lines be drawn? . The 
law of excluded middle: from formal logic tells us’ that between two 
opposite statements the. truth must lie with one.or the other, nof?in 
the middle somewhere. "We have here three’ geometries each one of 
which has a proposition which! opposed a.corresponding proposition 
in the remaining two geometries: ee ‘geometry is mer Wliat às 
geometrical truth? . 

This contradiction was temporarily resolved by saying that 
truth in mathematics means nón- -contradictoriness. - Each; of the 
geometries may ‘be taken às true' since each is non-contradictory, or 
consistent. This is a new meaning of geometricàl truth. . The contra- 
diction which arose in geometry was resolved by raising the notion of | 
truth to a higher level and syrithesising the opposing geometries into 
formal structures within’ the same mathematical umbrella, by stipu- 
lating that mathématics ‘consists: Of examining the formal iniplications 
of the propositions taken as ‘postulates. NOR: contradictoriness was 
the only critérion of mathematical truth? —— 
e` X Russell said ‘that mathematics does’ not say anything about "nc 
world. The saying that mathematics is like a blind man groping-in'a 
dark roóm for a black cat Which is-not'there is attributed to him. 
But sürprise was in store for ‘the philosopliers: of mathematics when ' 
Einstein showed that the: nature of spatial ‘properties depended on: 
the material structures- present ‘in the ‘neighbourhood. * In the. 
neighbourhood of a massive gravitating ‘body like the sun’ geometry is 
non-Euclidean, while in empty space -far away - -from | any such matter 
the geometry would: be Euclidean.’ So we now have a. pliysical 
criterion for examining the truth of geométries, not merely the crite- 
tion of being non- contradictory. Geometrical truth now- becomes 
related to the properties of thè pliysical world, ànd conforms fo the 
old Greek idea of describing the properiies DE pues objects; pages 
that it is truth at a higher level.” 4 Lr i 

We have scen how one-single: notion of geometrical trüth -has 
undergone change, how at different stages contradictories have been 
united in a higher notion. Now if:the géométers ‘of the: nineteenth 
century had ‘been -afraid of working with contradictions: they: would 
never have dared to work with the hegatiori .of ‘the postulate of 
parallels. Everyone ‘knew that Euclid's 'geonietry ` was true. How: 
then could one expect the-negation of the parallel 'postüláte to. work? 
We are fortunate that'scientists and-mathematicians' are capablé of 
ignoring formal ‘logic’s exhortations regarding the law ofi exeluded 


, ? 
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middle, when working out, ew. theories. „They aeta think 
dialectically; when, they come,actoss contradictions. . . Of course when, 
they present, their theories, Uy Code y with the help.c of. formal | logic. 


1 D 


‘Resolution, of a -Cóntiádicioi M m 


ENT 


sede Zeno? s paradox of the arrow, i in; (flight. unites’ the SrO DOnt ON 
‘the, arrow, Aj is at B? with the; ‘proposition ‘the, arrow, A-is not at B’. 
For, if the, arrow 18 material: it must -be somewhere, say at the place 
B.. In fact ‘this: ‘contradiction. expresses, the fact: of motion. To resolve 
this contradiction, it is not enough.to brush it, aside. We must show 
how: this contradiction properly.. expresses | the fact of motion. Like | 
every. process a, Moving arrow, combines two contradictory properties, 
dts spatial. properties. ‘and. its “dynamical ‘properties. One -property is 
its, ;béing located at and the other i is.its passing, a point. .1t should be 
recognised, that by having, a | position, it. is not. deprived of its dynami- 
cal properties, and vice: versa; ; The. first. proposition describes one, 
aspect, -its possessing. location, and, the. second: -describes its other 
aspect, its dynamic nature, e “The. meaning. of the terms in both the 
statements must be determined. out. of an. integral act of. thought,, 
- which can be expressed as follows: dfAi is located at Band A is not 
| located at B, then A is in motion.’ The example of the wave- 
particle nature of. light-and the example. of. infinitesimals both show 
) how, through a contradiction new. truths, are. expressed. 

"mS the same time. the: example.of thé „introduction by Dirac of, 
the delta function, throwing to, the winds all accepted norms of defi- 
nition of mathematical functions, ^ shows + hów a major. scientific- 
` thinker i is prepared to ignore the formal requirements of. logic. - For, 
‘logic-works. with.cut and dried. concepts... It, cannot deal with concepts 
in their, formation. . Subsequent. work .by,. mathematicians to give 
rigorous, definitions. of, the delta. function and other ‘generalised’ 
functions also. shows the role of, formal logic. in taking over concepts 
from- "Working. and. practising: 4scientises. This, however, is not to, 
‘undermine the importance: of; logic, i in clearing. up contradictions that 
arise, due. to. verbal mistakes of, semantic confusion; 

EX Karl Marx did not write a separate. book on dialectical logic. 
His ideas were developed in; his numerous, writings, and they are best 
. | seen in the masterly. application; of. the: dialectical methodi in analysing. 
` the; concept of value. These; ideas were, further. developed “by Lenin. 

i He, ‘enriched. the. dialectical. method by adding his own analysis to 
materialist schools of his. time’: 


beaters de "5 03. 


, p It is.one thing to: apply., ‘the, aie ef. dialectics to scientific. 


- 


udi eis after. they have-. been, made, This. would attract the 


criticism, that one wasy fitting. phenomena, post-facto, to. suit a pet 
“theory, The positive role;of dialectics ‘is seen when, „using . the. dia- 
lectical method, one succeeds,in looking, for new facts of nature. ‘The 
ue is to stigk one’ S. neck. ont to, use. the. dialectical laws derived . 
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from nature to look for new possible relations in nature.’ Lenin stuck 
his neck out when he said: “The electron is as inexhaustible ‘as the 
atom, nature is infinite.''6 - We' must ‘remember -that this was the 
time when scientists like Mach were even doubting the existence of 
the atom. The present knowledge in the field of structures of elemen- 
tary particles shows how Lenin was on ‘the right track. Lenin’s 
prediction that even the smallest known particle was itself a' system 
with its inner contradictory movements, inexhaustible in' its ‘nature, 
shows how he had correctly applied dialectics to the study of nature. 

In the above formulation ‘Lenin alio introduced a new law of 
dialectics, namely, the infinite depth of nature, the inexhaustibility of 
the- processes of nature. It was on the'basis of this principle of 
inexhaustibility of nature that the Marxist physicist David Bohm’ was 
able to develop his own theory of a causal quantum mechanics: John 
von Neumann had ‘préved’ a-theorem showing the impossibility of 
ever having a causal quantum theory. David Bohm gavea death blow 
to this theorém in 1952 by constructing the first ever causal quantum 
theory. In developing such à thory he relied ' on what may be roughly’ 
described ds forces acting at the sub-quantüm level. 


Black Holes 


What does dialectics suggest for the further development of the: 
stars beyond the neutron star stage? What can We expect when 
densities have increased to this level:and the' kriówn sources of energy 
get depleted? What is the present state of theory in this area, and 
what: does dialectical’ Di suggest as possible lines of 
investigation? E ME 

Under certain conditions, after the ‘star’ has exhausted all the 
above mentioned nuclear sources 'of energy, it ‘starts shrinking under 
the pull of gravity. According to general relativity the geometry of 
space-time is decided by the structüre of matter. For a spherical 
object of mass M, the geometry around it has been calculated from 
Einstein's field equations. This is called ihe Schwarzschild solution 
and it describes the geometry of ‘space at any radial distance frorh the 
centre of the star. But the naturé of this 'geometry is of one kind 
beyond a certain distance R called the Schwarzschild radius, and it 
is of a totally different kind within that distance R. 

According to the present theory if the star shrinks to a radius. 
smaller than this R, then there is only'óne way in which it can develop. 
The only movement possible is towards the centre. This means that 
the star would go on shrinking to a single point. The surface of the 
star would be trapped bétween two spherical surfaces N, and N, which 
are shrinking inward with the speed of light. But this includes not 
only the different particles of the star, which would travel to the 
centre, but also thelight emitted'by the star. The light would not 
come out of the surface of the star, since it is a irapped surface. 
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Such a staris called a black hole. Black holes would continue to 
exert gravitational attraction on other bodies but would not emit any 
light or energy. Black holes, according to the present theory, would 
have no contradictory motion and its only motion would be the 
inward mechanical motion of all its parts. - 

Black holes have not been spotted so far.. They may be spotted 
in the future. But a great amount of qualitative study of its move- 
ment and development is called for before we apply the quantitative 
field equations of Einstein to these conditions.  Einstein's field 
equations are derived from the fact that the gravitational power of 
attraction of'a body (gravitational mass) and the measure of the 
response to forces of the same body (inertial mass) are equal. This 
principle of equivalence has been observed ín a wide variety of 
situations. Einstein's revolutionary theory succeeded in uniting these 
opposites of attracting mass and responding mass, justas Marx's 
analysis of the concept of value united the opposites of relative value 
and equivalent value. But the unity of opposites is relative, tempo- 
rary; it is their clash which is absolute. The unity of opposites in the 
concept of value is seen in its clash in the economic crises of capita- 
lism, and the clash’ only ceases when the system of socialism is 
established when the law of value itself undergoes a change. 

In the same way, it does not follow that the equality of inertial 
mass and gravitational mass which is observed in classical conditions 
should hold under the conditions within the interior of x star having 
a density of the order of a million million grams per cubic cm. 
Quantum conditions would have to be taken into account at this 
stage. The existence of trapped surfaces and singularities in the 
space-time geometries of general relativity shows that all is not well 
with the description of gravitation by general relativity. 

- Tt has been shown that such trapped surfaces exist even when 
the densities are not necessarily high if we take the usual Einstein 
interpretation of gravity as curvature of the space-time manifold. In 
fact the very concept of a manifold used in relativity may not be appli- 
cable in studying the structure of stellar collapse at this stage. The 
present approach is to start with the manifold structure described by 
the field equations and then to describe the motions as geodesic 
curves in this structure. Everything according to this approach is 
geometry. Now Alexandrov has shown how the geometrical structure 
is itself obtained by the.physical processes. Using the physical pro- 
cesses, cause-effect relations in material motion, a geometry can be 
constructed (Alexandrov topology). Thus it is the motion that we 
have to study first, and then talk of the geometrical structures. This 
brings us back to the need to study qualitatively the properties of black 
holes before we give quantitative laws. This is an example of quality 
going.into quantity. We can then expect internal contradictory 
aspects within the black holes as well. This is what dialectics suggests. 
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Further, Lenin’s law of the inexhaustibility of nature should: 
lead one to the law that matter in motion is inexhaustible. Inexhausti- 
bility of motion would mean that by withdrawing energy it would not 
be possible to reduce matter to a state of motionlessness, where the 
internal motion is zero. This immediately suggests the possibility of | 
inexhaustible reservoirs of energy in nature. The present theories of 
the nuclei of galaxies are not able to account for the tremendous out- 
bursts of energy from these nuclei. 

Gravitational fields appear to be seats ‘of tremendous amounts 
of energy. This is reflected in the negative sign we give to the poten- 
tial energy of gravitation. The  Hoyle- Narlikar theory relates the 
formation of new galaxies to the withdrawal from this ere reser- 
voir of energy. | 

The concept of negative- energy is also -used in some of the: 
theories of the positron and in the calculation by Hawking regarding 
the way energy is withdrawn from a black hole through pair pro- 
duction. Negative energy, it appears, reflects the infinity of motion 
of matter. ‘Under such a hypothesis, the problem of trapped surfaces. . 
and singularities in.: the space-time manifold may be successfully 
tackled. It would mean that the black hole is not necessarily a one - 
way traffic of particles and energy going towards the centre, but is a 
process with its own inner contradictions. i 

The principle of. contradiction suggests that at some stage 
gravitational attraction would turn into repulsion under certain 
conditions. - Engels had said a century ago (in 1890): “Where there is 
. attraction, it must be complemented by repulsion’’. Narlikar said 
the following regarding the Hoyle-Narlikar theory: “If we examine 
the motion of a test particle...we find that it is first attracted by the 
isolated particle. But when the test particle gets very close to the 


isolated particle. iz is repelled. ... If gravitation changes sign and ` ` 


attraction changes to repulsion at very closé range, this may explain 
why, for example, the massive .galactic nuclei seem to be exploding 
rather than imploding.''? l ; 

Attraction changing to repulsion i isa manifestation of the aw 
of struggle and unity of opposites. The black hole, if discovered, 
would be one more testing place for this dialectical law. 


1 Maurice Cornforth, Marxism and the Linguistic Philosophy, London, Lawrence 
and: Wishart, 1965, page 296. 
2 Niel Smith, ‘ Symptomatic Silénce in Althusser: The Concept of Nature and 
the Unity of Science”, Science and Society, p TT ; 
Karl Marx, Grundrisse, The Pelican Marx Library, 1973, p 817: 
A S Bagomolov, Dialectical Contradiction and its Solution in nny in the 
U S S R, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1977; ;p 141; 
Ibid, p 152. i 
V I Lenin, Materialism and Empiriocriticism, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 
1979, p 243 
7 JV Narlikar, The Structure of the Universe, ` Oxford University Press, 1978, 
.p 171. 
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NOTE 
The Village as a Unit of Investigation 


AN UNDERSTANDING of the process of development or under- 
development at the village level is needed for formulating a theory of 
policy for rural development. . This raises the question of how village 
studies should be conducted with the aim of understanding the 
devélopment process. The purpose of this note is to show how the 
task could be easier if both the village and development are simulta- 
neously conceived in the study asa unit of investigation into the 
process of rural development. With this in view, the note discusses 
the following: village studies and their weaknesses, the concept of 
development, and the conception of the village as a unit of study in 
rural development. 

l The village studies conducted so far are either of the ‘fact- 
finding’ type or are *problem-oriented'.! Thus they are either sources 
of information and data or .studies concerned with the analysis of 
gaps which exist between development programmes and their perfor- 
mance at the grass-root ‘level. Therefore, they either point to the 
problems confronting the development of villages or present a partial 
view about the state of underdevelopment which exists there. But they 
do not explain the process of development in villages as an integrated 
part of the spatio-social Process: ‘of development operating in rural 
society as a whole, 

The methodological debates among social scientists over the 
issue of how to conduct village studies have resulted in their neglect 
of the fact that villages are an integral part of the rural society which 
exists as a spatio-social aggregate. Social anthropologists charge 
‘economists with being carried away by their model-building technocracy 
which makes it impossible for them to comprehend the life style of 
village society. According to the former what.is needed most for 
comprehending the process of development or underdevelopment is 
observation and introspection. That is why social anthropologists 
lay stress on the method of participant observation. On the other 
-hand economists blame social -anthropologists with using the method 
of participant observation to study villages as isolates. As a result, 
it is argued, their studies based on the participant observation method 
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are limited to castes, communities, kinship, traditions and culture. 

^ In village studies, what matters most is the conceptualisation 
of the role of the village in the process of rural development. Both 
social anthropologists and economists, while trading charges and 
counter-charges on the methodological issue of how to conduct village | 
studies in the field, have paid little attention to the question of how 
to conceive the village as a unit of investigation in the process 
of rural development. Perhaps, economists are not bothered about 
this basic issue because of their faith in the neo-classical paradigm, 
and social anthropologists have shown less concern about the same 
because of the notion of ‘encapsulation’. of villages or small groups 
normally studied by them within the ‘wider economy’ or by ‘the State’. 
To quote John Harriss: ‘‘The effect of this is to abstract both ‘village’ 
(where this is the main unit of study) and ‘State’ from reality and are 
not simply ‘encapsulated’ by it. Thé possibility that changes within 
villages could also bring about changes in the State—that village and. 
state are joined in a. dialectical unit—is eure in the notion of: 
encapsulation."?'  . i l | 


Concept of Development : 


Growth .and devéelopment' may be two different terms but 
conceptually they are inseparable. The history of social evolution 
and development shows growth in material production as the essential . 
condition for the development of all types of societies. Since social 
development is a function of the. social process of production, the 
concept of growth is useful Por SODCGPUUSM STE the term ‘economic 
development'. Bo We 
The conditions of s:odudins and increasing output are set out 
by the forces and relations of production. The use of given productive 
forces characterises the techno-organisational form of production and 
the existing production relations show the socio-economic ‘structure 
of' production. Thus economic development as a spatio-social 
process of growth in material production depends on the development 
of productive forces and the relations of different groups of people 
using the forces of production in the process of material production. 


. Conception of the Village : e g 

Conceiving of the, village as a unit of, investigation into the 
. process of development depends on two things: the concept of deve- 
Jopment and the characterisation of the village as the unit of rural 
society. The concept of development’ as defined above refers to a 
spatio-social process of growth in material production. Hence, while . 
investigating the village as a unit of study in rural development, ‘the 
techno-organisational form and socio-economic structure of pro- 
duction should be taken into consideration. Village studies based on 
this will explain the process of development which will, in turn, help 
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in understanding the characteristic pattern of relations between the 
micro and macro processes of development .in the rural economy. 

In conceiving village for the study of development, it should 
not be characterised merely as a micro spatial unit of rural settle- 
ments or households, having agriculture as the: main source of ' 
occupation and livelihood. It should be defined as a unit of the system 
of social relations in material production. The content of the system 
of social relations in production lies in disclosing the ‘interconnected- - 
ness' of social relations among the village people in the process of 
. production. The characteristic pattern or form of such ‘inter- 
connectedness' following from the characteristic form of property 
relations. discloses how village settlements or households are inter- 
dependent as well as differentiable. The existing characteristic pattern 
of social relations in production mediates all those characteristics of 
the village as a space and as a society which are generally described 
separately by geographical, caste-oriented religious and cultural 
characteristics. Take the case of a tribal village or community. **The 
spontaneously evolved tribal community or, if you will, the herd— 
common ties of blood, language, custom, etc—is the first precondition 
of the appropriation of the objective conditions of life, and: of the 
activity ‘which reproduces and gives material expression to, or objec- 
.tifies (vergegenstandlichenden) it (activity as herdsmen, hunters, 
agriculturalists, etc). The earth is the great laboratory, the arsenal 
which provides both the means and the materials of labour, and also 
the location, the basis of the community. Men's relation to it is naive: 
they regard themselves as its communal proprietors, and as those of the 
community which produces and reproduces itself by living labour. In 
reality appropriation by means of labour takes place under these 
preconditions, which are not the product of labour but appear as its 
natural or divine preconditions.’’3 If the case of a tribal village 
involved in shifting cultivation is taken into account, it refers to a 
form of social relations in agricultural production in which the 
existing geographical and ecological conditions of the village are 
mediated. 


Ancient Village Communities 

Let us take another example of the ancient village communities 
where there was a communal landownership and the caste-bound 
occupational functions were the basis of division of labour. ‘‘The 
small and extremely ancient Indian communities, some of which have : 
continued down to this day, are based on possession in common of the 
land, on the blending of agriculture and handicrafts, and on an 
unalterable division of labour....The chief part of the products is 
destined for direct use by the community itself, and does not take the 
form of a commodity. Hence, production here is independent of that 
division of labour brought about, in Indian society as a whole, by 
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means of the exchange of commodities.” The caste-bound occupa- 
tional functions of the ancient community formed a structure of social 
relations of'the persónal.interdependence which were manifested in 
the Jajmani system. To quote Marx again:. ‘‘In those of the simplest 
form, the land is tilled in common, and the produce divided among 
the members. At the same time, spinning and weaving were carried 
on in each family as subsidiary industries. Side by side, with the 
masses thus occupied-with one aud the same work, we find the chief 
inhabitant, who is judge, police and tax-gather in one; the book- 
keeper who keeps the accounts of the tillage and registers everything 
relating thereto; another official, who guárds the boundaries against 
neighbouring communities; the water-overseer, who distributes the 
water from the common tanks for irrigation; the Brahmin, who con- 
ducts the religious services; the schoolmaster, who on the sand 
teaches the children reading, and: writing;. the calendar-Brahmin, .or 
astrologer, who makes known the lucky or unlucky days for seed-time 
and harvest, and for every other kind of agricultural work; a smith 
and carpenter, who make and repair all the ‘agricultural implements; 
the. potter, who makes all the pottery, of the village;: the barber, 
washerman, who washes clothes, the silversmith, here and there the 
poet, who in some communities replaces the silversmith, in others the 
schoolmaster. This dozen of.indjviduals is maintained at the expenses, 
iof the whole community," 5 What does all this imply? All this pre- 
sents a picture about the system of social relations in production (as 
well'as in distribution) wherein the so-called caste-bound occupations 
. present a systematic division of labour and consequently, the socio- ` 
‘economic structure of production, viz, organisation for production in 
the village communities. Itglays bare. ‘‘the simplicity of organisation 
for production in these sélf-sufficing communities that constantly re- 
produce themselves in the same form,.and when accidentally destroyed 
spring up on the' spot and with the same name.”  . 

Thus while studying: the village, the form of lationship 
‘between man and nature existing therein should not be encapsulated 
within the economy but it should be studied as an integral part of an 
overall relationship or socio- economic structure of production which: 
exists in the economy as a whole at the point of time. In this 
context, the use of the category ‘‘mode of production" as the basis 
of inquiry is relevant to village studies. Marx and Engels noted that 
‘the mode of production must not be considered simply as being the 
reproduction of the material existence of individuals.. Rather it is a 
definite form of activity of these individuals, a definite form of 
expressing their life, a definite form of life on their part. As indi- 
‘viduals express their life, so they are what they are, therefore, 
coincides with' their pron ‘both with what they produce and 
-with how they produce.^? .: | l 

The village. being an integrated part of rural society Or 
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‘economy and its development process being the manifestation of the 
whole’ development process of the economy, both of them are the 
coordinates of the total socio-economic structure and development 
process. Hence the socio-economic structure of production in 
totality should be taken into account. The socio-economic structure 
of production in totality identifies the mode of production and so it 
is useful for understanding the social process of rural development at” 
micro and macro spatio-social levels. 


. Emergence of Capitalism . 


Available evidence indicates the emergence of capitalism as a 
system-moulding force in the socio-economic structure of production 
in post-independence rural India. But the appearance of capitalist 
production relations varies from region to region within the economy 
and area to area within a given region. The inter-regional and intra- 
regional variations in the emergence of capitalist production relations 
are due to a number of factors such as the existence of a large number 
of family labour based farms; growth of money capital, commerce and 
trade which holds back the process of accumulation and investment; 
the existence of household and village industries based on traditional 
technology. and skills; lopsided land augmenting technological 
development in agriculture; restrictive process of rural industriali- 
sation due to the growth of money capital, and promotion of tradi- 
tional technology-cum-skill based household and village industries; 
the existence of a wide gap of technological development between 
agriculture and industry; and the existence of semi-feudal elements in 
rural areas. As a consequence, the process of rural development 
presents a dual picture: the coexistence of development with under- 
development at both inter-regional and intra-regional levels. 

.All this shows that the.village should be conceived as an 
integrated part of the capitalist structure of production which is 
‘emerging at the aggregative spatio-social level of the rural economy. 
Given the structure of social relations in production, the factors 
causing the persistence of underdevelopment in the village should be 
identified. As the above analysis indicates, the semi-feudal elements 
and the characteristic pattern of social relations between intermediate 
social structures and agricultural production should be studied in the 
context of the concerned village. In other words, the complex of 
production, market and trade relations should be decomposed for 
Showing how they are interrelated or interlocked in the village. 

Lenin's theory of differentiation of the peasantry? is useful to 
study villages in the context of rural development. Lenin has distin- 
‘guished between six classes in the' countryside; (i) agricultural 
‘proletariat or wage labourers, (ii) semi-proletariat or tiny peasants, 
(iii) small peasants, (iv) middle peasants, (v) big or rich peasants, 
(vi) big landlords. The agricultural proletariat or wage labourers 
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obtain their livelihddd by hiring out theirlabour at capitalist farms. 
"The semi-proletariat or tiny peasants operate small pieces of land and 
hire out their family labour for wages at ‘capitalist farms. The small 
peasantry own and operate small holdings on the basis of their own 
family labour and produce subsistence output. The middle peasants 
operate medium sized holdings and mostly use family labour in farm 
production. They also produce some surplus for converting it into 
capital. There are also certain cases in which they also employ 
hired-in labour. Rich peasants are decidedly capitalist entrepreneurs 
who employ hired-in labour and they themselves perform manual 
labour on their farms. There are also big landowners who do not 
cultivate land themselves but lease out, and. live on rent and usury. 
They are the descendants of the feudal lords or rich financial magnates, 
or else a mixture of both groups of exploiters. The six-fold classi- 
fication of the peasantry by Lenin. is based on three coordinates of 
reference: family/wage labour, . subsistence income/surplus income, 
.and size of land holdings. The relative position of these classes in 
the village discloses two things: how the process of development takes 
place and why underdevelopment persists there. Their relative 
position will show how. conditions of proletarianisation as well as 
pauperisation are reproduced in the village economy. 
l The characteristic pattern of relations between intermediate 
structures and production relations should also be considered in the 
study of the village. Interest-bearing capital and merchant capital 
are the main characteristics of the intermediate structures existing 
in the village. If the landlords also function as moneylenders, they 
may pauperise poor peasants and labourers by making them bonded 
through loans which the latter take for consumption purposes. In this 
case, the poor peasants and labourers remain exploited leading to 
pauperisation. If commerce and trade grow at a fast rate, the system 
is characterised by the growth of a merchant class. Merchants use 
the surplus acquired through the purchase and sale of commodities, 
either for hoarding commodities or assets or for luxury consumption. 
-In either case,-the merchants hold back the process of development. 
Thus, if the growth of merchant ‘capital through commerce and trade 
dominates the commodity economy, the whole development process is 
restricted in the village. 

G. P. MISHRA* 
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1 “Village studies are conducted with diverse objectives by scholars from 
different social science disciplines: economists, sociologists, political 
scientists, geographers, nutritionists, specialists in village administration, 
‘etc, individually or jointly as a team, with, or without inter- disciplinary 
perspective. Broadly speaking, these can be classified into two broad cate- 

.. gories according to their objectives: fact-finding empirical studies and 
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problem-oriented studies, A majority of village studies belong to the first 
category, which are often undertaken without any clear idea about how the 
data would be processed, analysed and presented. In recent years, the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with all-purposive fact-finding village studies ‘has 
encouraged more of problem-oriented studies which are geared to testing 
specific hypotheses and policy-formulating objectives (e g the impact of high 


- yielding varieties of seeds on productivity and employment)’’, in Biplab Das- 
. gupta (ed), Village Studies in the Third World, Hindustan Publishing Corpora- 


tion (India), Delhi, 1978, pp 3-4. 

John Harriss, ‘‘Why Poor Stay Poor in Rural South India", Social Scientist, 
August 1979, p 20. 

Marx, "Pre-Capitalistic Economic Formation (1858)", in Howard Selsam- 
David Goldway-Harry Martel (selected and edited), Dynamics of Social Change, 
New York, International Püblishers 1975, pp 208-209, 

Marx, Capital, Vol I, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1965, p 357, 

Ibid, p 357. 


Ibid, p 357. 


Marx and Engels. The German Ideology, pp 31-32. 

"First of all, we believe that a mode of production should be identified on 
the basis of the relations of production. The relations of production are the 
ganglion of the socio-economic system; and it is only by focussing primarily 
on them is one able to determine the laws of motion of any social formation", 

Dipanker Gupta, "Formal and Real Subsumption of Labour under Capital: 

The Instance of Share-ctopping", Economic and Political Weekly, September 
27, 1980, p A-98. 

For details, refer Lenin, The Development of Capitalism in Russia, Moscow, 
Progress Publishers, and also Ranjit Sau, “On the Agrarian Question in 
India—IV*', The Frontier, July 28, 1978. : 
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Xur MugrAo, CHINA’S SOCIALIST ECONOMY, FLP, Beijing, 1981. 


. XUE MUQIAO’s book China's Socialist Economy has to be viewed 
in the context of an ongoing struggle since the founding of the People’s 
Republic over strategies of economic development. These strategies. 
‘are related to three main aspects in the conscious transformation of a 
socialist economy. They are: the mechanisms evolved for the transfer 

‘of economié surplus for investment, the priority to be given to the l 
capital. ‘goods sector and the choice of techniques in industry. The 
adoption.of a particular strategy in a socialist economy is, of course, 
conditioned by its ideological position on the course c of the revolution 
and the existing concrete historical circumstances. 

. Tn China, there have beem two distinct trends in the policies 
pursued for the socialist transformation of.the economy. These could 
broadly be represented as the Mao, Zedong and Liu Shao-qi lines on 
economic development. The Liu line was for stress on heavy industry, 
through the utilisation of modern, techniques of production and a 
planning mechanism relying on the “market” and material incentives. | 
The , period of the First, Plan (1962- -1966). and again. the period of. 
“readjustment” (1962- 1966) were heavily weighed by the Liu line, 
though in the first period there was a lesser stress on the “‘market’’ as 
a planning mechanism and the: ‘latter had a: greater emphasis on 
agriculture. 

The Maoist strategy, which was adopted during the Great Leap 
Forward (1958-1961) and again resurrected during the Cultural Revo- 
lution (1966-1976), was for the simultaneous development of industry 
and agriculture. As this strategy obviously implied excessive strains 
on a limited economic surplus for investment, it was sought to be 
overcome through a mass mobilisation’ of human labour to replace 
capital investment and a simultaneous use of modern and. traditional 
techniques of production, with a planning mechanism relying on 
` moral incentives rather than on “market”? and material incentives. 

China's Socialist Economy emerges as a systematic. critique of 
Maoist policies (referred to as those of the ‘‘Gang of Four" in this 
_ book) and an argument for the post-Cultural Revolution era. Xue 
forcefully argues for a political economy approach to socialism which 
analyses the dynamics of these economies in terms of the ‘contradic- 
tions between the relations of production and the forces of produc- 
tion. Consequently, New China's economic performance on various: 
fronts is explained as a result of the changes in the relations of 
production over time. More specifically, the failures of the Chinese 
economy RI explained às the consequence of an extreme ‘‘political 
economy’? approach to socialism by the “Gang of Four’’, who 
argued during the Cultural Revolution, that at no stage could the pro- 
ductive forces grow without a change in the relations of production 
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and advocated an unconditional, continued change .in the social 
relations of production, which were not in harmony with the state of 
the productive forces. 

Xue begins with an extensive documentation of the specific 
features of the transformation of the relations of production in agri- 
: culture and industry. In agriculture, the low per capita availability 
of land and the uneven distribution of production implements imme- 
diately after radical land distribution, could not obviously sustain 
high rates of growth. This was initially offset by ‘‘mutual aid teams’’ 
exchanging labour.for , draught animals. However, the scattered 
patches of land were still. an impediment to raising agricultural produc- 
tivity significantly through mechanisation and water management. 
Hence elementary cooperatives were formed, in which peasants 
retained private ownership of land and production implements. The 
transition to advanced cooperatives, with collective ownership of 
land and production implements, almost immediately followed the 
formation of elementary cooperatives. 

. While only 2 per cent. of the peasant households were in 
advanded cooperatives in 1954, according to Xue, by 1955 this 
rose to 14.2 per cent and by 1956 it was almost 96 per cent. Agricul- 
türal cooperation, which was completed by 1957, preceded mechani- 
sation and occurred fastér and smootherthan in the Soviet Union. 
This, the auther states, was because of the Chinese Communist Party's 
-intimate association with the peasantry and the objective necessity 
for collectivisation forced on the peasants by the low per capita 
availability of cultivable land. pi 

In 1958, there was.a sudden transformation ‘of the cooperatives 
into communes. While theoretically the commune was to have three 
levels of decision making, with -the production team consisting of 
30 to 40 households as the basic accounting unit of production 
and distribution, in actual practice, the production brigade (about 
the size of a village) or even the commune (composed of many pro- 
duction brigades) was in fact made the basic accounting unit. This 

qualitative transformation of the level of public ownership was, 
" according to the author, not in harmony with the development of the 
productive forces in agriculture, since ability, production implements 
and fertility between different production teams varied considerably, 
-and.these differences were sought to be forcibly subsumed by trans- 
forming the commune into the basic accounting unit during the Great ' 
-Leap Forward. This qualitative transformation of the level of owner- 
ship in agriculture was an important causal factor in the steep 
decline 1 in agricultural production between 1958 and 1961. While the 

‘‘crisis years” of 1958-1961 have generally been attributed to adverse 
weather conditions (in fact the worst in China’s recent history), 
Aue squarely lays the blame on the policies of the Great Leap 
Forward. | 
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According to Xue, agricultural production suffered again 
when the Cultural Revolution resurrected the policies of the Great 
Leap Forward, private plots which provided substantial quantities 
of vegetables, poultry etc were abolished and the state completely 
took over all commercial operations, while it was in no position to 
effectively run them. However, Xue gives no quantitative data 
on the actual growth rates in- agriculture during this period except for 
mentioning that the per capita availability of foodgrains in 1977 was 
the same as in 1957. It can bé inferred from this that the rate of 
‘growth of foodgrain production between 1957 and 1977 was roughly 
equal to the population growth and no mener than that of India for a 
comparable period. 

In industry, the high rates óf' growth achieved till 1958 are 
-explained as a consequence of the: gradual transformation in the 
relations of production, which corresponded at each stage to the level 
‘of the productive forces. "While the Kuomintang’s ‘‘bureaucrat- 
capital’? was confiscated immediately after the revolution and incor- 
porated as the state sector, which in 1949 accounted for.34.7 per cent 
of the total value of industrial’ output, the rest of the private sector 
was incorporated into the state sector by a policy of ‘‘buying off” of 
: the national capitalists. The state initially gained control over this - 
sector by supplymg them with raw materials and buying the finished - 
products. This made possible the indirect -control ofthe private 
sector, in which further investments'were made by the state and the 
'joint state-priváte ‘sector emerged. By 1956, this transformation was 
almost complete and the state sector accounted for 67.5 per cent of 
‘the total gross industrial output, while the joint state-private industry 
accounted for 32.5 per cent. The capitalists in these enterprises were 
‘given a fixed interest payment on their shares. This was abolished in 
1967 during the Cultural Revolution and this act in one stroke incor- 
porated the joint state-private sector as part of the state socialist 
sector. l w 

| According to Xue, this policy of the ‘‘buying off’’ of the 
capitalists was possible in China, unlike in the case of the Soviet 
Union, both.because of the alliance forged with- the national bour- 
geoisie against Japanese imperialism before: the revolution and the 
stable profits which this strategy offered to the capitalists. The entire 
strategy implied no' large scale disruption of production ‘by the 
capitalist class in' the early stages of development. 

The fall in the rates of growth of industrial productión during 
' the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution, for which again 
no quantitative data are given (in fact this isa serious gap throughout 
the book), is explained'as a consequence of two factors. One was, 
‘the excessively high rates of investment in these two periods and the 
"other was the planning mechanisms and technological policies adopted, 
about which more would be said later. 
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While the rate of investment was 24 per cent during. the first 
five year plan, it rose to almost 40 per cent between 1958 and 1960. 
This not only lowered consumption standards, but also led to the non- 
completion of construction projects, as the domestic availability of 
‘capital goods could not match the rate of investment. In the period 
of "rehabilitation" (1961-1965) the rate of investment was kept be- 
tween 20 and 25 per cent and this put industry back on its feet again. 
While the rate of growth of industrial production was3.8 per cent 
between. 1958 and 1963, this accelerated to 8 per cent between 1958 and 
1965. However, during the Cultural Revolution, the rate of invest- 
ment again rose, this time to 30- per cent, causing disproportionalities 
between agriculture and industry on the one hand and between light 
and heavy industry on the other. Here; Xue does not explain as 
to why the Maoist policy of ‘‘walking on two legs” actually led to an 
excessively high rate of investment in practice, causing dispropor- 
" tionalities between agriculture and industry. This is especially 
intriguing in a situation where the investments within the communes 
were not to draw excessively on the state’s resources of investible 
surplus. ,Also one is not sure about the methodologies adopted for 
calculating the rate of investment and whether this changed with 
changing policies. 
In the later sections, Xue makes a scathing critique of the 
 equalitarian tendencies dominant during the Cultural Revolution as 
‘a violation of the norms of. ‘‘to each according to his work" in the 
socialist stage. According to Xue, it is imperative to maintain 
income inequalities in China, primarily because of the coexistence of 
two forms of socialist ownership—ownership by the whole people in 
industry and collective ownership in agriculture. While a system of 
equal pay for equal work can be practised in the state enterprises, 
ii which was however violated during the Cultural Revolution, the basis 
of income distribution in a collective is related not only to the work 
put in by the different members, but also to the possession of pro- 
duction implements and the, natural endowments of the collective 
concerned. These inequalities, Xue says, cannot be abolished 
unless collective ownership is itself abolished and a transformation 
made to ownership by the whole people which would however require 
a considerable development of the productive forces. Efforts made 
during the Cultural Revolution to drastically narrow inter- commune 
. differences, for which the book provides no evidence oninter-commune 
transfers of income, constituted, according to Xue, an attempt to 
skip stages by forcibly transforming the relations of production toa 
‘higher level, which hindered the growth of the productive forces in 
agriculture. In industry, ultra-equalitarian tendencies only resulted 
in lowering wages of the higher income groups without significantly 
M. raising wages at the lower levels, which affected the motivation of 
the workers and disrupted industrial production. 
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While it is possible. to. agree with Xue's position on 
equalitarianism in China and its consequences for. the growth of- the 
productive forces, any political.economy study will have to ask: the 
question of what prompts ‘particular tendencies, or there would be 


the danger of a one-sided evaluation, which in effect is what Xue's: 
critique of the Cultural Revolution and. ‘Maoist policies amounts to. 


"Between 1961 and 1964, the extensive use of the price mechanism and 
the revival of the policies. of the Great Leap Forward had not only 
led to considerable income inequalities, but also ‘left the: control ‘of 
most enterprises in the hands: of former capitalists and. managers. 
One aspect of the Cultural Revolution was ‘a fight- against: these 
tendencies, which however was transformed into an extreme- form of 
equalitarianism. Also, the success of particular policies,: éspecially 
the likes of the Cultural Revolution cannot be evaluated ‘on the basis 
of their impact on the rates of growth ‘alone. »‘While with hindsight, 


the Cultural Revolution definitely appears to have been theoretically ` 


ill-conceived, a whole set of political factors were responsible for it, 
which will have to be discussed for a' complete evaluation of this 
period. >- s Yea Bow dip S fh. Ee ded Z 

Perhaps, the most controversial ‘aspect of Xue's bookis the 
parts relating to the problems of planning in socialist economies with 
particular reférence to China. According to him, the problems facing 


Chinése -industry such' as mismatch between demand and supply, the - 


bàd quality of products and the low labour productivity stern from over- 
centralisation in planning. Some of, the well’ know problems of 
centralised target fixation in Eastern Europe are expounded at length 


With specific examples from China’ ©  * * = 


- The centralised system of planning in Chinese enterprises implied 
that the firms had to turn over the entire surplus, including the depreci- 
ation allowance, to the state. Funds for the modification of technology 
inan enterprise had to pass through various bureaucratic channels and 
were not always forthcoming. ‘The steel industry in China is discussed 


as one example, where the centralised system of target planning led.to — 
disequilibrium between demand and supply. According to Xue, 


the ingots could not be' completely turned into rolled steel, because 
the rolling capacity was müch lower than the steel making capacity 
.and many of the varieties of steel were produced withouttaking account 


“of the. actual demand conditions, with the’ result that in 1978, for . 


instance, 15 million: tons of steel had accumulated as inventories. 


Also because of the absence of. any profitability criteria in the enter- 


prises, many small steel and chemical plants continued production 


even with a raw material consumption higher in value terms than the 


final product and accounted for the bad quality of China's products: 

For Xue, the way to overcome these problems is by an 
' ‘extensive use of the price mechanism and decentralisation of planning 
decisions, in which thevindividual enterprise is made the basic 
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accoünting unit and production decisions are regulated by profitability: 
A -profit retention system, according to him, would accelerate techno- 
logical progress and the operation of the **market"" would close the 
demand-supply gaps. However, major expansion decisions of the 
enterprises ought to be controlled, both bya system of bank loans and 
centralised inyestment decisions by the state. 
.  ,The problems relating to the ‘centralised’ and ‘decentralised’ 
systems of planning. have been extensively debated in the East 
European Case. The general consensus has been that the centralised 
planning system would be necessary in the ''extensive phase'* of 
growth of these economies, where it is possible to shift people from 
low productivity to high productivity occupations. However, with 
the transition to an ‘‘intensive. phase” of growth, when this is no 
more possible because of labour: shortages, there have been strong 
advocates for a decentralised planning system, because growth can 
take place only by a' conscious. effort to raise labour productivity 
through technological innovations, for which the centralised planning 
mechanism might be unsuitable.. Xue gives no indication as to 
Whether such a transformation has occurred in the case of China, in 
arguing for a decentralised planning system. ` 

Within the decentralised planning system, there are two 
variants. One is the Yugoslavian system, where individual enterprises 
have almost complete autonomy over all: decisions, including those of 
substantial expansion of capacities. This could very well lead to all 
kinds of disproportionalities, as in fact has happened in Yugoslavia. 
The other is the Hungarian variant, ‘where enterprises are free to 
exchange commodities with each other and also Carry certain 
technological innovations independently, but major expansion decisions 
of individual enterprises are still controlled by the state in the 
interests of orderly planning. It is not clear as to which of these 
variants Xue is advocating for China, as their implications for 
socialist development are radically different. `. TE 

However, there are indications to suggest that Xue’s posing 
of the problems of planning in China as a choice between the centra- 
lised and decentralised systems is probably unjustified. As noted 
above, inthe ‘‘extensive phase’’ of growth, with a limited set of 
priorities, centralised target fixation is likely to be a more efficient 
mechanism of planning. In fact, it is possible to argue that the 
problems in China stem not so much from too much centralised 
planning, as Xue assumes, but the lack of a proper system of 
centralised planning. While to start with, planning was highly centra- 
lised, with all important targets being set by ministries in Beijing 
responsible for the various industries, by 1957 a large measure of 
régional decentralisation had occurred, with a whole set of decision 
making coming under the control of the provincial authorities. | 

In China after 1957, material balarices were mostly fixed by the 
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regional administrations and there was no systematic attempt by the 
central.authorities to coordinate the various regional plans. In fact, 
in the-Lushan Conference in 1959, Mao attacked ‘‘those planners who 
did no planning’’, for failing to draw up a system of material balances 
for the economy. Even’ within the regional administrations, target 
setting was done by the ‘‘survéy.system’’ and' no ‘attempts were made 
at using input-output, techniques or  optimisatioi methods for 
planning as is brought ‘out even by the ‘‘sympathetic’? Western 
literature on China. Also the entire strategy of rural industrialisation 
within the confines of the commune, during the Great Leap Forward 
and the Cultural Revolution, implied that even the regional adminis- 
tration could do no' detailed target setting, due to the collective 
ownership of the commune. The very periods criticised by Xue for 
overcentralisation in planning, in fact, had very little centralised 
planning which obviously led to the problems expounded by him in 
great detail. Therefore Xue's unconditional advocay of a decen- 
tralised planning system in the. post-Cultural Revolution phase of 
China, can be highly problematic for its future development. 

In spite of certain lacuna, ‘this. book is a compulsory feuding 
for all those seriously wishing to understand the political economy of 
China's growth. It is all the more welcome as a systematic analysis 
of the Chinese situation by a Chinese economist, after'a.spate of 
either eulogies'or outright condemnation of China by. Western sources. 
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Editorial Note 


THE FOCUS of the current number of Social Scientist is upon 
the agrarian question in India. This is a matter of great satisfaction 
for us. This question has been at the centre of debate not only among 
political activists but also within academic circles in the country. 
Sometimes. the debate is directly and consciously about the nature of 
agrarian relations; but even when the debate is about some immediate 
practical question like the attitude to the peasants’ agitation for 
higher: farm-product prices, implicitly underlying the different 
positions isa difference in assessment of the nature of agrarian 
relations. Thus consciously or unconsciously the debate is about 
agrarian relations. 

At the risk of oversimplification, two broad positions in this 
debate can be indentified as follows: on the one side is the view that. 
post-independence land reforms, even though improving the status of 
a chunk of the erstwhile rich tenants, have left the basic question of 
land concentration unresolved; that, allowing for regional variations, 
what has subsequently emerged is essentially a sort of ‘‘semi-feudal 
capitalism" (to use Lenin's words) whose sweep is necessarily limited; 
that the struggle against landlordism continues to be the basic question 
on the agenda; and that the broadest possible class alliance against 
imperialism, against' monopoly capital, and against landlordism, 
should not only be attempted, but can also be achieved if correct 
tactics are adopted. On the other side is the view that there has been 
a qualitative shift in the agrarian structure since independence owing 
to the several bouts of land reforms, whereby the land question has 
receded into the background. What has emerged instead as the central 
issue is the question of wages. The anti-landlord thrust of the kisan 
movement is therefore fundamentally misconceived; the nature of 
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class alignments having changed radically, even the striving for the 
broadest unity of the peasant masses becomes a fetter upon agrarian 
struggles limiting their sweep and depth. 

“The two positions differ not so much in the identification of the 
leading revolutionary forcein the countryside: both emphasise the 
crucial role of the landless labourers. Rather, they differ in the 
identification of the main enemy, and hence regarding the possibilities 
of which classes can be allied with and neutrlised. The differences 
on current tactical issues follow from this. i 

Underlying these two different positions isa basic difference 
regarding the assessment of the post-independence land reforms. 
From this basic difference, other differences follow: on the nature 
and sweep of the emerging capitalist tendency in agriculture, on the 
overall prospects and implications of the capitalist path of develop- 
ment, on the fundamental issues before the agrarian revolution, on 
the possible alignment of class forces in this revolution, and hence on 
the tactical position to be taken in the interim on immediate 
issues. l 

The paper by Utsa Patnaik, though a study of the ‘class of 
agricultural labourers through history down to the present, is 
informed with a perspective on agrarian relations and should help in 
providing the readers a flavour of the on-going debate. We are glad 
to be able to publish the article and hope that it would spark off a 
discussion on agrarian issues in the pages of this journal. 

From time to time in this journal we have published detailed 
historical accounts of the struggles of the oppressed people in parti- 
cular regions of the country. This is our abiding interest. In the 
current number we publish Biswamoy Pati's account of the peasant 
and tribal movement in Orissa during 1921-1936 and its complex 
linkages with the national movement. While many of the movements 
developed under the umbrella of the Congress-led national movement, 
Pati shows how the Congress at the same time tried to hold back the 
sweep and the thrust of these movements in a ‘‘conscious attempt to 
dilute, disrupt and divert their anti-feudal’’ content. Some of the 
parallels between the movement in Orissa and that in Oudh, on which 
we have carried articles in the past, are indeed quite striking and. we 
would welcome more such concrete studies. | 

Finally, the two Notes bring out the common theme of 
differentiation within what are generally considered to be neglected 
groups or sectors, through appropriate empirical case studies. The 
case study on Dhodia tribal migrants into Surat city establishes the 
existence of two quite distinct strata within the migrant population. 
The case study on rural education in Rajasthan shows how the 
availability as well as utilisation of educational facilities differ across 
villages depending upon their respective class compositions, which 
are also congruent with their caste compositions. 7 
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_ UTSA PATNAIK* 


| On the Evolution of the Class of Agricultural 
Labourers in India 
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TRIS PAPER will be divided into three parts: (i) a discussion of the 
historical origins of the modern class of wage-workers in agriculture; 
(ii) an analysis of the evolution of the class in the post-independence 
period; (iii) a teutative attempt to locate the problems of organising 
labour in the context of a far from polarised peasantry. Since most of 
what we have to say at the descriptive level is well-known, we will 
try to be concise with respect to descriptive material, and concentrate 
on drawing out the analytical 2 i 


Historical Genesis 


‘Was there Feudalism in Indian History?" was the title of a 
recent presidential address to the Indian History Congress.! Without 
entering into the controversy in detail, we may note that the question 
itself can be posed only on a somewhat narrow concept of ‘‘feudalism’’, 
namely,that variety represented by ‘‘classical’’ West European medie- 
val economy and society from about the 8th to 12th centuries, what 
was characterised by manorial organisation and cultivation of the 
lord’s demesne using the unpaid labour-services of serfs. Of 
course, neither manors nor labour services existed in India (at any 
rate, not the systematic use of labour-services for cultivation, though 
begar was exacted for other purposes). If however, 'feudalism' is con- 
ceptualised as a mode of production in the Marxist sense as Maurice 
Dobb does,? then neither manors nor labour services are essential 
characteristics of feudalism. Following closely Marx's discussion in 
Capital, Dobb viewed feudalism as essentially the relationship between 
an enserfed peasantry which is obliged to part with economic surplus 
and a class of overlords which monopolises property in land; the form 
of payment might be directly as unpaid labour services (labour rent), 
or as the product of surplus labour (kind rent); the specific form may 
vary, or there may exist a combination of two or more forms. The 
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obligation on the peasant to part with surplus without payment is 
based on custom backed by extra-economic coercion by the appropria- 
ting classes. 

On this concept, the agrarian system of Mughal India (1526- 
1857), for example, can be regarded as a specifically Indian variety of 
feudalism, in which the surplus labour of the peasantry was appro- 
priated as rent-cum-revenue (a fraction of thesurplus being retained 
as kind rent by local overlords and the remainder being transmitted as 
cash revenue to the feudal state) within a centralised political struc- 
ture, the Empire.? Similarly the economic formation of Tokugawa 
Japan (1600-1868) represents another form of Asian feudalism, in 
which surplus was appropriated in kind from the peasantry as rent- 
cum-revenue by the nobility headed by the Shogunate.^ The structure 
of surplus appropriation of Imperial China represents an even more 
developed and politically centralised variant of feudalism. 

There is however one very important point of difference, 
amongst many others, between the Indian variant of feudalism and 
that of West Europe: and that is with respect to the existence to a 
substantial extent of pre-capitalist employer-labourer relations in India. 
In Europe, the creation of a class of wage labourers proceeded with 
the disintegration of feudal production relations, the differentiation 
of the serf peasantry being hastened by wholesale evictions and *'en- 
closures", which created the proletarian, the propertyless ‘free’ wage 
labourer. In India however, a class of propertyless labourers existed 
as an integral part of pre-capitalist economy and society: they were in 
hereditary servitude to the landed families, were forbidden to hold 
land, and were employed in agricultural production and certain 
specific tasks considered to be particularly menial, in return for their 
mere subsistence. Their landless servile status was bound up witha 
specific position in the caste hierarchy: without exception these 
labourers were termed ‘outcastes’, and the familiar forms of caste 
discrimination were enforced against them not only by their direct 
employers but also by the cultivating peasantry. 

In a brilliant pioneering analysis, D D Kosambi has shown 
how the institution of castes originated in ‘the Aryans’ transition in 
late-Vedic times from pastoralism to food production, in the course 
of which the aboriginal food-gathering tribes were assimilated into the 
new food-producing economy as exploited helots, as shudras; the 
further endless proliferation of sub-castes or jatis was linked to 
occupational specialisation within the broader framework of caste/ 
class hierarchy. The exploitative assimilation of tribals is a process 
which can be observed to this day in the remoter rural areas: as food- 
gatherers or tribals practising shifting cultivation are integrated into 
a system of plough agriculture, they become yet another ‘inferior’ 
sub-caste, or are considered outcaste, in the Hindu hierarchy of the 
established village. 
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All . pre-capitalist economic -formations are characterised by 
systems of hierarchy or ranking, since they are all based on direct 
relations of appropriation of.surplus, ultimately relying on extra- 
economic coercion (in contrast to the capitalist system, where the 
formal equality of the marketplace is reflected in the legal equality of 
all individuals and classes). As, ‘‘social estates'' expressed the here- 
ditary, institutionalised inequality of European feudalism, ''castes"' 
are the specifically Indian expression of institutionalised inequality. 
Japanese feudalism also had its rigid hierarchy (the warrior nobility 
and.Emperor at the apex and the artisans and peasants at the base 
without any political rights) as well as its own ‘untouchables’, termed 
thé burakumin. (Kosambi suggests that the evolution of caste meant 
that the process of exploitative assimilation was perhaps marked by 
less open violence, and India avoided the rigours of slavery, unlike 
classical Greece or Rome where conquered tribes were always enslaved. 
This proposition regarding the relative ‘mildness’ of caste assimila- 
tion, we feel, is rather dubious: since the oppressed do not have 
historians, we have no means.of.knowing whether tribal and shudra 
discontent and revolt were not perhaps as endemic as slave revolts in 
European antiquity). 

© The pre-capitalist employer- labourer relation existed througb- 
out medieval India, but its quantitative and qualitative importance 
appears to have been greater in South India notably in the Malayalam, 
Tamil and Telugu speaking regions. Habib points out that in the 
Mughal Empire cultivation of khudkasht land of zamindars etc was 
carried-on with landless labourers-of hereditarily servile status: since 
ample easily cultivable land was. available at that time (hardly one 
third to one half of the land presently under cultivation in the 
Ganges-Jumna basin was then under the plough), a servile landless 
class could-only exist if they were forbidden to 20m and cultivate 
land.® à 

In South India, at the beginning of the colonial period in the 
18th century, it was found that the large estates of the local gentry 
(mirasdar, Janmi) were cultivated with labourers in hereditary 
servitude belonging to the ‘untouchable’ castes, and this had been the 
practice for centuries. Benedicte Hjejle, in an important paper, has 
shown that. the extent and severity of bondage varied. In Malabar the 
hereditary labourer-could be treated as a chattel slave, being bought 
and sold apart from the land. The East India Company’s records of 
the 18th century show the purchase of slaves by it in Malabar, and 
such trafficking was quite common among the landed gentry. In the 
Tamil and Telugu speaking areas however labourers were tied to 
particular leading families and their estates and were not normally. 
transferred to others except when the estate itself changed hands. 
Everywhere they. were only given their bare subsistence in kind, were 
termed ‘outcastes’ .and ‘untouchable’. Apart from agricultural 
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labour, all ‘offensive’ tasks such as handling dead animals, tanning 
hides, cremation of the village dead, was their task. The caste names 
of pannaiyal, paraiyan, paila were synonymous with bonded labour in 
hereditary servitude’. 

From the analytical point of view, the local landlords who 
exploited these labourers in hereditary servitude, were appropriating 
slave-rent and labour-rent, respectively, and not profit. The return 
they obtained was not to the outlays of capital made in the produc- 
tion process, which under the capitalist system includes variable 
capital for the purchase of ‘free’ wage labour. The return they 
obtained was essentially a return to landed property, which they 
monopolised: the entire surplus of net output value over the bare 
subsistence reguarded as [abour-rent.® 

l With conquest by Britain and the incorporation of British 
India into the world-wide system of colonial trade and direct surplus: 
extraction, the position of the hereditary labourer tended to change, 
and the class of landless workers was greatly augmented. With regard 
to the first aspect, there was initiated a considerable migration 
of the worst-off labourers and the destitute to other parts of the 
Empire—to South Africa, Mauritius, the West Indies under the inden- 
tured labour system of recruitment. Simultaneously the opening up 
of mines.and plantations within the country also offered an alternative 
avenue of employment albeit on a meagre scale. Migration from 
Madras Presidency is estimated to have been between 11 and 15 per 
cent of annual population growth throughout the 19th century, 
while plantations offered employment to one million -people towards 
the end of the century. These factors tended to undermine—though not 
destroy—the traditional hereditary types of bondage in ‘South India, 
where the formal, legal abolition of slavery in 1843 had failed. At the 
same time, however, the policies of the colonial state—free import of 
cheap manufactures, heavy revenue burdens, rigid collection in cash, 
application of the laws of distraint of property and imprisonment of 
defaulting debtors— led to a massive displacement of artisans on the 
one haud and pauperisation of large sections of the indebted poorer 
peasantry into landlessness on the other. This both lowered the land- 
man ratio steadily and raised the share of agricultural labour in the 
rural work-force. With the penetration of exchange. relations, while 
the traditional forms of servitude were undermined, they were re- 
placed more and more by monetised forms of bondage, i e, debt- 
bondage. The destitute labourer, ‘freed’ from his hereditary ties, or 
the pauperised peasant took a loan and mortgaged thereby his own 
capacity to labour as well as his descendants’. (In Japan we seea 
similar process of transformation of hereditary fudai into indebted 
hokonin.) i " 
The pre-colonial class of hereditary labourers thus came to form’ 
only one component of the modern class of wage workers, the main 
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component being provided by pauperised sections of the peasantry. 
Dharma Kumar, in Land and Caste in South India, argues against | 
what she considers the ‘orthodox’ Indian nationalist as well as 
Marxist view that colonialism was largely responsible for the creation 
of a large class of landless labourers. Yet her. own estimates, from 
early Census data on population by castes in Madras Presidency, show 
that even if all members of ‘untouchable’ castes are assumed to 
have been labourers in bondage, at the most 12 to 15 per cent of rural 
population, on the most generous estimate, would have fallen into 
this category according to tbe four decennial Censuses between 1871 
and 19019. Yet by 1921 in Madras, agricultural labourers made up 
36.1 per cent of rural population and this had jumped to 52.1 percent 
by 1931. Allowing for all problems of comparability of the Censuses, 
the trend of sharp increase is unmistakable and is repeated in every 
region of British India to varying degrees. As may be seen from Table I, 
the percentage of agricultural labourers in population supported by 
agriculture in British India nearly doubled to 25 per cent in 1901 
compared to .13 per cent in 1891, no doubt an abnormal increase 
because of the famines of the previous decade, declining slightly to 
22 per cent in 1911, then rising steadily thereafter to 30 per cent in 
1931: by the last date the world-wide agricultural depression was 
already nearly five years old.!? 

This is a very high percentage of agricultural labourers in rural 
work force by international standards: at the same date, many 
advanced capitalist countries in Europe (Austria, Germany, France, 
Canada and the U S) recorded a similar figure, which was exceeded 
only by England. As we have argued elsewhere, it would be highly 
misleading to regard the mere existence of a large class of agricultural 
labourers—quantitatively comparable with that in the advanced capi- 
talist countries—as indicative of the existence ofa comparably large 
capitalist sector in agriculture. The historical genesis of the class of 
agricultural labourers in, firstly, pre-capitalist employer-labourer rela- 
tions transformed to a monetised basis on the one hand, and secondly 
in peasant pauperisation rather than proletarisation, must be kept in 
mind. The formulation we had put forward some years ago was that 
under these conditions, agricultural production with wage-labour is 
best regarded as constituting a necessary but not a sufficient condition 
of capitalist production: a sufficient condition for defining agrarian 
capitalism emerges only when the employment of hired labour is 
accompanied by accumulation, ie, reinvestment of surpluses and expan- 
sion. We see no reason to change this judgement today.!! On this 
definition, the capitalist sector proper was far smaller at independence 
than the size of the agricultural labour would indicate: there werea 
few large-scale enterprises run on the basis of hired labour for profit, 
particularly in market-gardening, orchards and dairying, which had 
grown in response to urban demand; but as Surendra Patel estimates, 
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such capitalist enterprises would have accounted at most for 7-8 per 
. cent of total agricultural production, 

By contrast, scholars, who have P E our view 
erroneously—cultivation with hired labour as a ‘sufficient index of 
capitalist production, end up with far larger estimates of the 
‘capitalist sector’ in agriculture in the post-independence period. 
Both S C Gupta and Grigory Kotovsky, by taking the area mainly 
cultivated with hired labour as a sufficient index of capitalist -produc- 
tion, come to the conclusion that the ‘capital sector’ accounted for 
between a quarter to a third of area operated in the late 1950's; 
Kotovsky further characterised this allegedly large capitalist sector 
as ‘‘ leading, though not dominant”? sector in Indian agriculture, ?? 
On this logic, extrapolating backwards to the 1930’s, we would be 
obliged to accept the existence of an even larger capitalist sector 
than compared te the post-independence period which would be in 
patent contradiction with reality. | 

The origin of agricultural labour in large' part ina process of 
peasant pauperisation, in a situation of falling land-man ratio and 
insufficient growth of alternative employment owing to the very low 
rate of industrialisation in the colonial period, gave rise ta acute 
underemployment. This underemployment was not merely owing to 
seasonal factors; there emerged an element of chronic underemploy- 
ment regardless of season. -Such : *peak-season' unemployment 
characterised not only the fuli-time labourers but also the peasants 
with land who seasonally joined the ranks of wage-paid labour, i e, 
the semi-proletarian or poor peasant households. The first surveys of 
agricultural labour, carried out in the immediate post-independence 
period, showed acute underemployment of the casual labourers in 
particular. The structural dimensions of rural underemployment and 
creation of a vast pool of unutilised surplus labour, will become 
clearer in the course of our discussion of the data below. 


Features of Post-Independence situation 


For the first time in the history of modern India, a conscious 
strategy of attempted capitalist development initiated through large- 
scale State investment, was sought to be followed from 1950. Under 
the Plans, particularly from the Second Plan onwards, large invest- 
ment outlays were made in order to recapture—some eight decades 
too late—the Japanese path of capitalist development (though this 
attempt was clothed in populist terminology; paying lip-service to the 
desirability of a socialist form of society). 

A leading economist, M Kalecki, pointed ouf as early as the 
mid-1950's that the financing of State investment in an India-type 
economy was bound to be inflationary, because firstly owing to its class 
basis tbe State would not tax or otherwise raise resources to the re- 
quired extent from the Jandlords or from the traders and industrialists, 
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but rely more on indirect taxation ‘of the masses and forced 
savings and secondly,.the production of wage goods remains severély 
constrained by the absence of effective land reform.!? His prediction 
was made at a time of stable prices, but was fully borne out from the 
late 1950s, as the impact of the Second Plan was felt in the initiation 
of an inflationary spiral—which was considerably aggravated from the 
mid-1960's with the slowing down of agricultural growth—which 
continues to this day. 

Inflation represents a redistribution of incomes, from com- 
modity buyers to commodity sellers (with the exception of one type 
of commodity seller, namely, sellers of Jabour-po wer), from the wage 
and fixed salary earners to the employers both in the industrial and 
agricultural sectors. A Worsening of income distribution is the 
logical outcome of this type of financing of the growth process, in 
which wage-paid labour has been the major loser. Despite its far 
higher level of organised resistance, workers in the industrial sector 
have not improved their real earnings position compared to 1939: 
among the unorganised rura] labourers real earnings have fallen, as 
we shall see below. ZEN 

‘Agriculture and agrarian relations were subjected to three main 
types' of exogenous influence in the post-1950 period: (a) direct 
intervention in agrarian relations in the form of land reforms legisla- 
tion with a particular content and objective, (b) initiation of a 
‘ew agricultural strategy"! from 1960 for promoting modern techno- 
logy and (c) the indirect effects of an expanding domestic market for 
agricultural products as a result of large-scale State expenditures 
mentioned above, which led to an. inflation in foodgrain prices 
outstripping inflation im prices of other goods. 


Agrarian Reforms 


Although the declared objective of- agrarian reforms, as 
formulated by the Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee, was ''land 
to the tiller", the actual content of the laws was indeed the very 
opposite of this. Three main aspects of the reform laws may be 

"distinguished: (i) ‘‘abofition’’ of the feudal tenures such as zamindari, 
jagirdari, .inam etc, and the establishment of a uniform tenure system 
consisting of landowners with right to transfer, and occupiers of land 
without right to transfer. ‘Abolition of feudal tenures’ did not mean 
doing away with landlordism, or even ending land monopoly in a few 
hands: for the feudal landlords could keep large areas with them- 
selves by calling it khudkasht or ‘‘personally cultivated"? land, evicting 
tenants in the process, and then claim full ownership right on it. 
The legal provisions did not aim so much at *abolishing the inter- 
mediary’, as at preserving his dominant landholding position, provided 
he undertook to change his form of domination, from indirect culti- 
vation through tenants to direct cultivation through hired labour. 
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The crucial provision in this respect was that allowing the landlord 
to “resume” land for ‘‘personal cultivation’’, where the latter was 
defined to mean cultivation (a) by one’s own labour or that of family 
members, (b) through servants payable in cash or kind wages but not 
in share of crop, (c) through casual hired Jabour under the direct 
supervision of the landlowner or his family members. Thus the 
intermediary could retain large areas provided he claimed to culti- 
vate directly through hired labour. The recommendation of the 
official Panel on Land Reforms that ‘personal cultivation’ should 
apply strictly to the performing of manual work in the fields, was 
ignored. At the same time, for that portion of their feudal estates 
which was taken over by the government, the intermediaries were 
paid generous compensation. The Reserve Bank of India estimated 
total compensation payments at Rs 670 crores, of which Rs 360 crores 
had been paid by 1975, and payment was continuing.‘* 

The thrust of the laws was thus to turn rentier landlords into 
capitalists while allowing them to retain their land monopoly and 
paying heavy compensation for the minor part of the estates which 
was taken over. Many landlords in western Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat 
and Rajasthan did use compensation money to intensify production 
on a mechanised basis on land from which tenants were mercilessly 
evicted, and they constituted an emergent trend of landlord-capitalism 
(or ‘‘semi-feudal capitalism", to use a term first employed by Lenin 
in the Russian context). The impact on the poorer peasants of evic- 
tion on a mass scale was that they joined the ranks of agricultural 
Jabour.!5 | 

The second aspect of the reform laws was the conferring of 
permanent heritable rights of possession on certain categories of 
tenants, who had the optional right of purchase of land vested with 
the government. These rights however did not apply to the ordinary 
mass of the tenants on unrecorded, usually oral, leases who formed 
the majority of tenants. (In Bihar, an attempt by the government in 
1963 to record tenancies was met by armed landlord resistance and. 
was called off. In West Bengal, the bargadars who account for three- 
tenths of area under cultivation had no legal existence until recently 
when under ‘‘Operation Barga"' their tenanted area is being recorded). 
We have already seen how a large proportion of even the more privi- 
leged *protected' tenants were evicted. However, 'tenants' is an 
extremely heterogeneous category; while the majority were poor or 
middle peasants, a thin rich peasant stratum also existed who owned 
[and in addition to the plots they rented and already cultivated, 
mainly with hired labour. It was this stratum which not only resisted 
eviction successfully, but, because they had ready cash or access to 
credit, could purchase ownersbip of the areas which had vested with 
the government by paying a price which was some stated multiple of 
the land revenue. The intermediaries’ land with the government 
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.Went to this top stratum of the peasantry, ae them to expand 
the scale of cultivation. — 

Tenancy legislation, by not distinguishing between the different 
classes within the tenants, promoted a sharp differentiation: the 
poorest, being evicted and joining the ranks of landless labour, the 
best-off tenants, on the contrary, purchasing ownership and enlarging 
their holdings. Only when evictions were substantially over were 
some provisions about minimum area to be left with the tenants 
incorporated into the laws. 

. Thirdly, ‘ceilings’ or maximum limits were placed on individual 
landholding. West Bengal was the earliest in this regard sincea 
ceiling of 25 acres was incorporated in the Land Reforms Act 
of 1953, while most States passed ceilings legislation only in the 
1960’s. The ceiling levels were very high initially, and being on an 
individual basis, permitted fictitious partitioning and transfers 
resorted to by landlords to retain their land monopoly. The amount 
of land taken over by the government under the ceilings provisions 
has been minute; a very small proportion of this has been distributed 
to the landless, since much of it was found to be unfit for cultivation 
or cultivable only after heavy capital expenditure. 

The net effect of the implementation of land reform laws on 
the labouring poor, so far, has been to perpetuate the old, semi-feudal 
forms of bonded and attached labour on an increasingly more monetised 
basis while providing an impetus towards capitalist production for 
profit. The ranks of the. landless were swollen by evictions of the 
poorer peasants, to a müch greater extent than they were reduced by 
méagre allotments of homestead land in a few areas. Along with 
landlord, semi-feudal capitalism, an impetus has been provided also 
to the expansion of the rich peasants, who are the only beneficiaries 
among the peasantry, from the little land redistribution which has 
taken place. Table I shows the sharp rise in the proportion of agri- 
cultural labourers in rural work force. 


*New Agricultural Strategy' 


"The impetus towards capitalist production by the landlords and 
the topmost section of the peasantry, has been sought to be encoura- 
ged by the **New Agricultural Strategy" from 1960. This involved 
dissemination of a package of new inputs at initially subsidised rates 
(fertilisers, high-yielding seeds, pesticides) in irrigated areas; at the 
same time cheap credit was extended, through land mortgage banks 
and the State Bank of India, for investment in new technology. In 
the course of field work carried out in various parts of the country in 
1969, (Thanjavur and Coimbatore in Tamil Nadu, Mysore and Mandya 
in Karnataka, Guntur and West Godavari in Andhra Pradesh, Puri 
and Sambalpur in Orissa, Kaira and Ahmedabad in Gujarat), the 
author found ample evidence of a substantial investment in new 
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technology by the landlords-turned-capitalists and rich peasants, on 
the basis of cheap institutional credit from the banking system (a 9 
per cent interest on bank loans may be compared with rates ranging 
from 18 percent to -44 percent per annum, at which these same 
emerging capitalists were found to loan money to the poorer peasan-, 
try). Apart from intensification of capital application on a given 
farm area, these favoured classes were also expanding the land area 
under their command, through leasing in and through purchase (of 
vested lands and cultivable land from the government at nominal 
price ranging from Rs 100 to Rs 200 per acre). 

The new technology is widely recognised to be land-aug- 
menting in character, i e, it raises the yield on a given area from a 
given crop while permitting also multiple cropping of a given area. 
These two factors together lead to an increased, demand for labour in 
those regions where considerable adoption of new technology has 
taken place. It was also found that there was a strong tendency on 
the part of the new capitalists to pay labour increasingly in cash. 
rather than in kind; while even where payment continued to be in 
kind, the basis of its computation was to determine a cash wage and 
then pay the commodity-equivalent. This is more profitable for 
employers in a situation of rising prices, and almost invariably 
means falling real wages for labourers. 


Inflation and Profitability 

The third exogenous influence on the agrarian sector has been 
the strong inflationary tendency inherent in Indian Plan implementa- 
tion, to which we have earlier referred. While ail prices have been 
rising since 1958, the prices of foodgrains have been rising at a faster 
rate than any other commodity, at least till 1975-76. As a result 
the net barter terms of trade between agriculture and manufacturing 
(with base 1960) started improving in favour of agriculture and 
improving fairly sharply from 1963 onwards. (A reversal of this has 
become visible only in the last few years).1© This sharp rise in agri- 
cultural prices benefited those who sell a high proportion of output, 
namely, landlords and rich peasants; and it gavea stimulus to the 
capitalist tendency, by raising the profitability of investing in 
expanding agricultural output through the use of new techniques, 
which of course also involved higher outlays on hired labour. At the. 
same time the small peasants, being very small-scale sellers of com- 
modities, hardly improved their position, while the poor peasants and 
landless labourers who are net buyers of commodities, lost out from 
the inflationary process. On balance the distribution of income over 
the rural classes has been worsening during this period. 

On the basis of the primary field work among landlords and 
rich peasants in 1969, to which we have earlier referred, we found 
chat the profit rate on capital advanced in production (machinery and 
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equipment plus working capital advanced was as high as 49 per cent 
on average for over 66 sample farms, while if the land value was also 
included, the profit rate was 15 per cent (land value should not be 
included, strictly speaking, since the households had inherited land 
and did not have to purchase it). This is an extremely high profit 
rate which gives a higher income to the capitalists than they could 
_ obtain from leasing out their land on rent and using elsewhere the 
money they had actually used for- production, such as in money- 
lending or trade. 

We had also found that the ratio of profit generated in 
production to the wage bill was extremely high at 330 per cent on 
average; this ratio indicates the rate of exploitation of wage workers. 
For comparison, in small-scale industry, where labour-intensive 
techniques are used and the rate of exploitation can be expected to 
be high also, the actual percentage of profits to wages is seldom 
above 200. The very high percentage of profits to wages in the case 
of the. landlords-turned-capitalist and rich peasants (the former 
category made up the bulk of the holdings being considered) arises 
from the exceptionally low wages they pay to labourers. Not only is 
the initial level of wages low, but in an inflationary situation, it is 
cut by the employers by: using various methods of wage payment which 
imply falling real wages.” 


Immiserisation of Agricultural Workers 


At the same time that the combination of all. the tendencies 
summarised above was leading toa trebling of wheat output in 
**Green Revolution’’ areas (while leaving output at stagnant or even 
deteriorating levels in the rest of the country), to concentrated 
investment in new technology by the labour-hiring classes, and the 
reaping of high profits by rural employers everywhere, we find that 
real wages of agricultural labourers show a drastic decline, while their 
employment situation far from improving, also shows a slight deterio- 
ration. The Third and Fourth All-India Rural Labour Enquiries 
were carried out in 1963-64 and 1974-75 respectively. In Tables II and 
III we have summarised the information on employment and on real 
earning. at these two dates. 

It will be seen that annual employment for all types of labourers 
(which was already low to begin with, involving a total of two and a 
half months’ idleness for men and five months’ idleness for women) 
declined further during the decade 1963-64 to 1974-75. At the same. 
time the real wage-rate per day worked, also fell. The official figures 
give only the money wage-rates and money earnings, which show a 
deceptively impressive rise. We have obtained the real values, by: 
applying the official consumers price index number for agricultural 
labourers to the money values. The fall in real earning is' drastic if 
1963-64 is compared with. 1974-75, since inflation reached a peak in 
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TABLE I 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS AS PER CENT OF TOTAL CULTIVATORS PLUS 
LABOURERS, STATES RANKED By 1971 VALUES 











Index 
1961 197] 1961— 100 
India " 24.04 37.79 157 
Kerala 45.38 63.29 139 
Andhra Pradesh 41.62 54.07 130 
Madras 30.45 49.35 162 
Bihar 29.89 47.31 158 
West Bengal 28.44 ` 45.28 159 
Maharashtra 34.04 45.20 133 
Mysore 23.27 40.02 172 
Orissa 23.04 36.52 158 
Gujarat 21.69 34.27 158 
Madhya Pradesh : 20.96 33.14 159 
Punjab* — 32.09 ax 
Punjab & Haryana* 11.98 28.96 242 
Uttar Pradesh 15.03 25.78 172 
Haryana* — 24.83 — 
Assam : 5.30 14.42 272 
Rajasthan 5.29 )2.54 237 
Jammu & Kashmir 1:57 4.50 286 





SOURCE: Census of India 1961 and 197], Primary Census Abstracts. 


*For 1961 the figure for united Punjab is given. In 1965 the State was divided 
into Punjab and Haryana. ‘Punjab’ is referred to in the latter sense. 
The Census of 1981 had been completed at the time of writing but the occu- 
pational structure had not been released. It may be noted that many Census. 
analysts consider the 1971 figures to be overestimates but do not specify by 
how much. 


/ 


TABLE IJ 
Days EMPLOYED ANNUALLY PER WORKER (AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 
HOUSEHOLD) IN 1963-54 AND 1974-75 











Wage Employment Self plus Total Idle Days 
Agri- Non-Agri- Total" salary employ- Lackof Total 
cultural cultural employment ment work 

Men 1963-64 208 27 235 31 212 48 75 
| 1974-75 185 25 210 36 246 76 103 
W omen1 963-64 138 15 153 21 183 96 153 
1974-75 129 14 143 36 179 124 171 
Chil- 1963-64 167 35 202 63 280 92 92 
dren 1974-75 145 26 171 83 |». 254 107 107 





Source: All India Rural Labour Enquiry 1974-1975. Summary Report (Chandi- 
garh 1978), 


*Total includes days for which werk-type or type of idleness is nct known 
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TABLE IIA 
ANNUAL MONEY EARNINGS PER AGRICULTURAL LABOURER 
1963-64 AND 1974-75 





Daily Earnings (Rs) Annual Money Earnings (Rs) Percent of 


1974-75 to 

Agri- Non-Agri- Agri- Non-Agri- 1963-64 

se cultural cultural cultural cultural Total Earnings 
Men 1963-64 1.43 1.54 29144 41.588 339.00 100.0 
1974-75 3.24 3.21 ` | 599.40 81.75 681.15 200.9 
Women 1963-64 0.95 0.92 ` 131.10 13.80 144.90 100.0 
1974-75 2.27 2.12 292.83 29.68 322.51 222.6 
Chil- 1963-64 0.72 0.74 120.24 25.90 146.14 100.0 
dren 1974-75 1.82 1.84 263.90 47.84 311.74 213.3 





TABLE III B 
REAL EARNINGS PER AGRICULTURAL LABOURER, 1963-64 AND 
1974-75, Rs AT 1960-61 PRICES 





Consumer Price Index 





Real Earnings I : Real Earnings II — No for Agricultural 
1963-64 1974-75 1974-75 (II) Labourers in 
i selected years 
Men 282.53 . 185.10 214.87 1960-61 100 1971-72 200 
Women 120.75 60.48 101.74 1963-64 120 1972-73 225 
1965-66 158 1973-74 283 
Children 121.75 57.96 98.35 ` 1969-70 193 1974-75 368 


1970-71 192 1975-76 317 





Source: Calculated from data in All-India Rural Labour Enquiry 1974-75, 
Summary Report (Chandigarh 1978) and Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, 
December 1976. 


NOTE: Real Earnings I are obtained by using price index of 1974-75 (368) 
to deflate the money values and Real Earnings II are obtained by using 
the price index ar 1975-76. 


that year: for men real earnings were only two-thirds and for women 
and children only one-half, compared to earlier. Because it may be 
argued that the rate of price rise moderated somewhat in the next 
year, we have also calculated real earnings in 1974-75 using the 1975-76 
price index; i e, assuming, as it were, that prices did not rise as much 
as they in fact did. Even so, male earnings showa decline by a 
quarter while female earnings decline by 15 per cent. 

Since initial earnings did not give a bare subsistence to the 
majority of labourers, the significance of this decline may be imagined. 
The degree of poverty in rural areas has increased considerably. The 
above however, is the ‘average’ picture. If, asis claimed by many, 
in regions like Punjab-Haryana, real earnings -have been maintained 
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during this period, it implies that the decline has been even more 
drastic in the remaining areas of the country than the average figures 
indicate. “As may be expected, the labourers facing such a ‘large 
decline in their real incomes are forced to take loans to survive: the 
real burden of indebtedness in 1974-75 is found, in the same surveys, 
to be double the level of 1963-64, a much higher proportion of it being 
now taken from moneylenders. Nothing has happened in the last five 
years to change this tendency. . 

. Inthis context it may be mentioned that ‘bondedness’ of 
labour is not a static phenomenon: while debt-bondage has always 
existed, we may expect it to increase rather than decline, given the 
increasingly desperate economic situation faced by rural labour. The 
sporadic focussing of media attention on boundedness anda few 
well-publicised cases of ritual ‘‘freeing’’ of bonded labour count for 
nothing against the relentless economic logic of the inequitable, 
inflationary path of attempted capitalist growth which has been 
followed in the last three decades. Even in the most advanced, most 
prosperous areas in India, such as Punjab-Haryana, we find that even 
though the labourer's lot is somewhat better than elsewhere, indebted- 
ness is built into the wage contract itself and that labourers fail to 
reach the ‘poverty-line’ levels of consumption. 


Some Data from Haryana 


We have recently analysed the employment and incomes data 
from a sample of 120 landless labour households drawn from all the 
regions of Haryana in the year 1972-73. "These show that, with the 
increased demand for labour following from adoption of Green 
Revolution technology, employers are going in more for long-term 
renewable contracts, to assure themselves of labour **on tap” all the 
year round. Just as a privately owned tube-well gives a better control 
over the time-distribution of water supply and therefore represents a 
better quality of irrigation from the employer's viewpoint, similarly 
labourers on longer-term contracts mean greater control by the emplo- 
yer over the time-distribution of labour for agricultural operations. 

The terms of contract were found to be the following: at the 
end of June when new contracts are made, the labourer is paid an 
advance of four to five months’ wages: this may be paid in cash, or 
in a combination of cash and commodity equivalent. Since the next 
payment of wages is six months later in January (Lohri day), the 
labourer is obliged to borrow to the extent of one to two months’ 
wages, and this is commonly done via the employer. The employer 
may himself take a cash loan from a cooperative or a bank and relend 
to the Jabourer at a higher rate of interest, pocketing the difference, 
deducting the amount due from the next payment of wages. Or, the 
employer may.stand guarantor to the labourer's borrowing directly 
from the creditor, the amount being repaid outofthe next wage 
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instalment. Or, the labourer may draw his loan in the form of 
commodity-equivalent from the trader with whom the employer has 
dealings. The trader then adjusts the loan with interest, against 
payment to the employer for grain deliveries, while thé employer in 
turn deducts it at the next round of wage payment. In mid-January 
even though the labourers are entitled to receive eight months’ wages, 
since two months’ wages and more are deducted in repayment of the 
loan as well as interest, they can barely make do with the remaining 
advance until end-June, and thus end the year in the employer's debt. 
Thus, indebtedness is built into the contract, and arises because the 
labourer is deliberately not paid a high enough wage to ensure sub- 
sistence over the season, while the high interest rate on the mandatory 
loan implies a deduction from.the recorded wages. The labourer may 
work for another employer, only if the latter is willing to pay off his 
debt to the present employer; à e, the creditor status then gets 
transferred to the new employer. Thus the entire mechanism of 
payment is such that a period of financial stress and enforced borrow- 
ing is imposed on the worker.:8 

The casual labourer's earnings are much lower than those of 
the labourer on contract; on the other hand, since he faces uncertainty 
of employment, he works proportionately even less than the farm 
servant, so that the daily wage of the casual worker turns out to be 
higher than that of the contract worker. If ‘the casual -worker is 
underemployed, the worker on contract, representing as he does a fixed 
cost to the employer, is worked very hard indeed, and overworked 
during peak work-load periods. In a six-month season, the 76 per- 
manent workers in the sample worked on average 183 days each, while 
the 82 casual workers were employed for only just over one-third this 
number of days, viz. 62 days on average. The solitary female contract 
worker.reported 190 days while the 67 casual women workers reported 
only 35 days? employment on average. The permanent workers earned 
Rs. 800 for the average season compared to only Rs. 310 earned by 
the casual worker. The very low earnings from agricultural labour 
forced these workers to supplement their earnings by workingin cotton 
" pinning and brick-making enterprises on wages, and to engage in sale 
of milk. Non-agricultural wages and income from livestock products 
made up 10.5 per cent and 16 per cent respectively of their total 
incomes. Hiring out of animals, self-employment in a trade, and 
remittances were other minor sources of income, the bulk of which 
(70.5 per cent) came from agricultural wages. With allthis effort 
however it was found that the ‘average income of all categories of 
workers taken together fails to reach the ‘poverty line’ of Rs 20 per 
capita per month at 1960-61 prices (which is the figure adopted by the 
Planning Commission). Table IV shows the amount by which actual 
income deviates from various concepts of poverty level. 

If this is the situation in one of the most advauced areas of 
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TABLE IVA 


EARNINGS OF LANDLESS LABÓvuR HOUSEHOLDS IN RELATION TO POVERTY-LEVELS 
a ene ee ha ee 


1 2 3 4 5 
Alternative Per capita income Average Required income Actual income 
Poverty Levels | required for No of per household minus required 
at 1972-73 6 months consumers for 6 months Income 
prices season (Rs) per household season (2x3) Rs. (Rs 1227.88—(3)) 
——— "o NECNON ee 
(1) Rs 43.60 261.60 5.76 1506.82 — 278.94 
(2) Rs 43.06 258.36 5.76 1488.15 — 260.27 
(3) Rs 32.70 196.20 5.76 1130.11 97.77 


samm a a O M 


TABLE IVB 


EARNINGS OF CULTIVATING HOUSEHOLDS WITH 15 ACRES AND Lrss 
IN RELATION TO PovgRnTY-LEVELS 


Duration of Actual Household Income from Required Income 
—— ELS ED a Se 





Alternative Rich Middle . Small Poor AII 
Poverty Levels Peasant Peasant Peasant Peasant 
OUS: TNIpUSE BS Re ce ll QUUD MH Np ^A US KC NN HN MU GENIUM EN DNE 
(1) 43 60 802.73 599.19 161.32 574.64 81.99 
(2) 43.06 818.86 616.72 140.66 556.58 100.99 
(3) 32.70 1095.72. |. 917.69: 214 07 246.34 426.65 








Note: The required household income for 6 months has been obtained by 
multiplying each poverty level by 6 and by the number of consumers in 
each economic class. The deviation of actual household income from 
the required income so obtained is given above. 


Poverty Level (!) is the figure, adjusted for price rise to 1972-73, 
adopted by the Expert Group of the Planning Commission viz, Rs 20 per 
capita pm at 1960-61 prices. (2) is the estimate by a research scholar, 
S Khatri, in an unpublished paper based on the Nutrition Expert Group 
ICMR's estimates. (3) is the Dandekar-Rath estimate of Rs 15 per 
capita p m at 1960-61 prices adjusted to 1972-73. 


the country which has seen substantial money wage rise, the plight of 
labour in the low-growth and stagnating regions of Eastern and 
Central India may well be imagined. The worst-off are the labourers 
of those areas which have seen low growth, on the one hand, and 
where the organization of labour is also little developed or non- 
existent; this applies especially to the vast-rain-fed regions of eastern 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Marathwada area of Maha- 
rashtra, Rayalseema area of Andhra Pradesh, arid areas of Rajasthan 
and Gujrat and northern Karnataka: in short, to much of peninsular 
India. That improvement in the status of labourers has little to do 
with agricultural growth rates and much more to do with labour 
organisation, can be seen from the experience of Kerala and West 
Bengal; these are medium to low growth areas but owing to labour 
organization in a political climate favourable to it, are the only areas 
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where the attack on labourers’ Jiving standards inherent in inflation 
. continues to be combated more successfully than elsewhere through 
strike action to raise money-wage rates, food-for-work programmes, 
implementation of minimum wages, unemployment relief and pensions, 
for aged workers. 

It is interesting to find from our data for Haryana tbat several 
categories of the peasantry are, unbelievably, even worse off than the l 
labourers in terms of income relative to consumption levels. In the 
course of the same survey mentioned earlier, 242 households cultiva- 
ting less than 15 acres were also canvassed. These 242 holdings, we 
have classified on the criterion of type of labour-use, those who labour 
for others (whether in return for wages or a share of the crop) to a 
greater extent than they are self-employed, were found to comprise 
some 9 per cent of the holdings while the small peasantry, defined 
as the primarily self-employed producers (neither working for 
others, nor employing others) made up 53 per cent. In addition 
there were six very poor. households without persons of working 
capacity: all these, making up 64 per cent of the holdings, failed to 
reach the poverty-line (as defined by the Planning Commission). In 
terms of absolute income per holding the small peasants are found to 
earn a little more than the average agricultural labourer household, 
but, owing to their larger average family size, their income deviates 
downwards from the given poverty level to a greater extent. The 
poor peasants are substantially worse off, compared to the landless 
labourers, the main reason being that their income from cultiva- 
tionis slashed to one-half owing to payments of rent and interest 
to Jandlords and moneylenders. 

A few words on the concept of ‘‘poverty line’’ is necessary here. 
This is generally.a gross underestimate of the actual 'cost of reprodu- 
cing labour power, i e, of what may be regarded as a minimum standard 
of life, for it takes only the food requirements on the basis of certain 
specified calorie levels, and ignores the non-food necessities such as a 
minimum of clothing, shelter, fuel etc. Thus the Dandekar-Rath 
estimate of Rs 15 per capita per month at 1960-61 prices for rural 
areas, referred to the money value of food required for a certain 
calorie intake: it did not include non-food necessities. Even as 
regards food, the basis on which the calorie intake was arrived at, was 
not specified by Dandekar-Rath, and is thought to be an underestimate 
by many. An independent researcher, S Khatri, basing himself on the 
ICMR’s detailed recommendations of minimum calorie intake by age 
and sex, has arrived at a 33 per cent higher estimate than Dandekar- 
Rath, namely Rs 20 per capita per month at 1960-61 prices. This may 
be regarded as far more accurate, while the Dandekar-Rath level is 
below-subsistence rock-bottom. S Khatri’s figure is the same as that 
adopted by the Planning Commission, who added Rs 5 to the Dandekar- 
Rath figure, on account of non-food necessities, with the difference 
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that the first refers to food intake alone, and the second to food plus 
non-food necessities. Needless to say, a realistic assessment of the - 
‘cost of reproducing làbour-power, would imply a level of at least Rs 25 
per capita per month at 1960-61 prices (assuming, as.NSS studies on 
consumer expenditure show, that food accounts for 80 per cent of 
the expenditure in the lowest expenditure groups). 

The fact that 64 per cent of our below-15 acre sample holdings 
in Haryana fail to reach realistic poverty levels (they would comprise 
about 40 per cent of: total cultivating households) while the average 
agricultural labourer also falls short, is indicative of the fact that the 
much-trumpeted Green Revolution's benefits have not ‘percolated 
down' to the rural poor, as many recent writings have wrongly asser- 
ted. It is also indicative of the abysmal position of agricultural: 
Jabour in other less favourably placed areas of the country, since the 
Haryana earnings are far higher than the national average. 

. Women labourers occupy a special position. -While the parti- 
cipation rate of rural women in productive work has been tending to 
fall over time according to .successive Censuses, in the case of agri- : 
cultural labour, the worsening economic situation drives more women 
to work for wages not only in agriculture, but also in manufacturing 
enterprices (cotton ginning';and spinning factories, brick-making). 
From our data for Haryana, we found that as high as 84 per cent of 
the women in the labourer families,. returned themselves as workers, 
though only 51 per cent were engaged in wage-paid work. The others 
looked after cattle, including: cutting gráss and leaves for fodder, 
milking, preparing milk products. and selling.them. Milk production 
and sale improved their meagre diet .slightly on the one hand, and . 
brought ina small cash income’ amounting to one-sixth of their total 
household income. Of: the women.in wage-paid work all but oné were 
casual labourers. : Their. daily wage rate, which varied depending on 
the operation involved, was generally two-thirds to three-quarters of 
the male wage for the same operation. - (Women got Rs 2.and a meal 
where men received Rs 3 and:a meal, and they got Rs 3 where men got . 
Rs 4 daily). The earnings per season for women wage workers were 
only Rs 160 per worker, or 30 percent of the male workers’ 
earnings. The ratio of: female to male earnings is much’ worse than 
the ratio of female to-malé wage rates, mainly bécause there were 
almost no permanent. labourers on contract among: women (one 
only out of 68), while nearly hàlf the men were on long-term contracts, 
and, as we have seen, the earnings from such contract labour are 
considerably higher. Female labour in agriculture thus displays the 
usual characteristic found in the economy as a whole, of being. em- 
ployed in less paying occupations and also obtaining a lower wage raté 
for the same job. In any movement for raising labourers’ wages, 
special attention has to bé paid to the undoubted existerice of discri- 
mination against women workers. The child worker's earnings refer 
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to a different category of work— herding.cattle—which therefore is 
quite comparable with agricultural operations. 

A major problem with regard to the organisation of labou: 
for asserting their legitimate rights is that it is likely to pit tl 
against not only the landlords and rich peasants but also a \ 
substantial section of the cultivating peasantry, namely, the mic 
peasants. This is because the hiring of labour is not confined to 
landlords.and rich peasants alone, though they do of course constit 
the major employers of labour. Inan intensive monsoonal or irrige 
agriculture which is typical of a large part of our cultivation, a cer! 
demand for and use of hired labour exists even on the part of 
middle peasants. This demand for labour is maximum in the tr: 
planting: and harvesting season in paddy growing areas and du 
harvesting elsewhere. At these timesa seasonal, temporary lat 
shortage is felt even by the middle and small peasants. Mu 
exchage of labour, common for other operations, does not v 
when everyone has to get the harvest in, and hiring of laboi 
resorted to. We found from analysis of the Haryana data, for exam 
that harvesting was often the only operation for which many mi 
and small peasants hired labour. ^ - 

A consequence of this fact is that wage-struggles by labou 
tend to be opposed not only by the rural exploiters—landlords and 
peasants—but also by a substantial section of the peasantry, ma. 
the opposition against such struggles quite a formidable one at 
level of the village. Further, in the course. of wage struggles in s 
concrete cases, it has been found.that the middle peasants are r 
adversely affected than the big exploiters oflabour. In the wage 
tations of the late 1960’s in the Thanjavur district of Tamil N 
for example, strike action at harvest time could be carried 
with great success since this is a virtually mono-crop area and t 
was a concentrated demand for labour. Wage rates for harve: 
were raised. But, the bigger landlords brought in labour by the lc 
load from the neighbouring Ramnad district and avoided paying hi 
wages, Whereas the local rich and middle peasants could not a 
to do so and had to pay the higher wages. Thus the wage-stru 
while necessary and legitimate, raised afresh the question ol 
agricultural ‘labourers’ struggle for a better life and its relatio 
their unity with the cultivating peasantry against landlordism. 
the wage-question, only the wholly self-employed small peasants 
be expected, along with the poor peasant tenants, to support the c 
of the labourer. | i 

In the course of the Thanjavur struggles it was found 
the social barriers between Harijans and other ‘‘low caste" 
non-Harijan ‘‘touchable’’ poor ‘peasants were substantially brí 
The experience of undertaking joint economic struggles then als 
to a breaking down of the social barriers—with regard to e 
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together, for example—between the Harijan and the non-Harijan. 

In most regions of the country, the agrarian social structure 
is far from polarised, so that the agricultural labourers and poor 
peasants do not form a decisive majority of the village population. 
To the extent that land concentration remains extremely acute and 
capitalist exploitation is being carried out by landlords making full 
use of the pre-capitalist relations of subordination of labourers, there 
remains an identifiable minority of big landowners in every village. 
But it is no longer the case that the entire peasantry is or can be 
easily united against the minority. The effect of tenancy reform 
was to greatly accelerate the process of class ' differentiation 
within the peasantry itself. The majority of poor and middle 
peasant tenants was evicted and converted to labourers and tenants- 
at-will while a minority of rich peasants improved its position. 
This minority is the repository of the tendency for the growth of 
capitalism within the peasantry. Not only has it benefited from 
tenancy reform by enlarging its holdings, it has also, along with the 
landlords but to a lesser extent, cornered the benefits of new yield- 
raising production techniques owing to its better ability to invest, com- 
pared to the rest of the peasantry, and its better access to the govern- 
ment and to lending institutions. The rich peasant minority consti- 
tutes a developing peasant bourgeoisie primarily producing with hired 
labour. Not only is its objective class interest one of antagonistic 
contradiction with the wage-labourer, but having derived the benefits 
of tenancy reform, in most regions it is now opposed to any further 
measures for restricting land concentration, such as an effective, 
sufficiently low level of ‘‘ceiling’? which might curb its own expansion. 
Since in its cultural level and habits of life the rich peasant minority 
is not divorced from the rest of the self-employed peasantry—the 
middle peasants and small peasants—and is further linked to these 
classes through ties of caste,-it tan exercise a strong ideological 
influence over these classes too. 

This -very clear process of class differentiation within the 
peasantry in a capitalist direction has thus caused a sharp cleavage in 
the unity of the entire peasantry against landlordism, which was such 
amarked feature of the agrarian struggles of the 1940’s and early 
1950’s such as in Telengana or Kakdwip. On the other hand, the new 
types of capitalist exploitation and the resulting developing landowner- 
labourer contradiction have also not gone far enough so as to consti- 
tute the labourers and poor tenants into a decisive majority. It is this 
fact which makes for the complexity of the present situation. 

It is significant in this context that the one issue on which 
peasant unity has manifested itself in recent times is the issue of fair 
prices. The immediate provocation for the agitation on the price 
question in most cases, was the collapse of the prices of certain 
commercial crops, sugarcane and cotton being preeminent, which 
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virtually ruined producers in certain areas who were heavily specialised 
in these crops. When talking of the general tendency for agricultural 
prices to rise, which continues unabated, we'must note that throughout 
the period, commercial crop prices have risen at a much slower rate 
than foodgrain prices; and the commercial crops (jute, cotton, 
sugarcane) are invariably grown on a system of contracts to processors 
and manufacturers organised in monopoly associations. This implies 
that favourable fluctuations in prices are not passed on to the grower 
but the benefits are pocketed by the monopolists, while unfavourable 
fluctuations are fully passed on to growers who bear the brunt of 
them. The enormous arrears of payments by sugar mills to cane 
growers totalling crores of rupees is one clear indication of the way 
the primary producers are exploited. Typically, crops like jute and 
cotton have been traditionally grown, and continue to be grown, 
on a system of advances. Another way in which the grower is 
commonly cheated is through short-weighing when his produce is 
sold. l 

It must also be noted that, the relative terms of trade for 
commercial crop producers have been deteriorating in the last few 
years: the prices of manufactured jute and cotton yarn have risen at a 
faster rate than that of raw jute and raw cotton, for example. The 
collapse of sugarcane prices two years ago unleashed the Shimoga 
agitation last year as did the adverse effects of sugarcane and cotton 
price fluctuation fuel the agitations in Maharashtra. There does exist, 
therefore, an objective economic basis for the peasant movements 
on the price question, and dismissal of these movements as of no 
account because they are *]ed by landlords and rich peasants’’, is 
basically misconceived. The problem is to ensure that the move- 
ments—spontaneous in its genesis—is guided as far as possible 
along lines that will not harm the interests of the rural poor, including 
the class of labourers, and this can only be done, as far as we can see, 
by the intervention of the working class parties in the movement, to 
wrest its leadership from the rural exploiters, and to impress the class 
demands of the rural poor upon. the movement. To this end, the 
most important questions are with respect to food grain prices and 
agricultural wages. The demand for higher prices, though originating 
in the commercial crop price collapse, has inevitably become a 
generalised demand embracing all crops. Hence it has to be combined 
with the demand for compulsory procurement and operation ofa 
subsidised public distribution system in rural areas, so that the rural 
poor who are dependent on tbe market for foodgrains, do not suffer 
any loss of real income. Finally, the price of labour-power itself— 
namely, agricultural wages—must also be raised whenever the demand 
for higher commodity prices are put forward. Wherever the working 
class movement isstrong, it has shown that the demands ot agricul- 
tural labour and the rural poor can in fact be impressed upon a 
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movement originally confined to the peasantry. 
This paper was originally submitted in March 1982 for a seminar on agricultural 
labour at Hoshangabad. 
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Peasants, Tribals and the National Movement 
in Orissa (1921-1936) 


THIS isa preliminary attempt to highlight the role of the peasants 
and tribals in the national movement in Orissa.1 At the outset it 
must be made adequately clear that a major limitation of this work 
is- that it deals with quite a vast period. Moreover, since Orissa 
before 1936 was not a united, province, my attempt might seem to have 
a tilt towards the portion Which was considered Orissa proper between 
1921 and 1936. The first may result in the underemphasising of 
certain features; the latter is perhaps a reflection of the lack of 
sufficient material. 
l We begin with an examination of the Non-Cooperation 
Movement in Orissa and the popular responses which converged with 
it. The basic effort of the Provincial Congress Committee (hereafter, 
PCC) was to harness all potential enclaves of discontent within 
Orissa and politicise them. This was a situation in which there did 
not exist any organised movement from below; cosequently, the task 
of the PCC was to attempt at organising it from above. 

The Satyabadi school] which had been establi shed by Gopabandhu 
in 1909 ‘played a very important role during this phase. In fact, at 
was the very basis of the Non-Cooperation Movement in Orissa. It 
had established a trend in Oriya literature which is characterised as 
being nationalistic.? Through the Samaj (established in 1919) 
attempts had been made to infuse this spirit into the educated 
sections of society; side by side, the necessity of primary and scienti- 
fic education, women’s education,* and reforming Brahmin society 
had been emphasised, which explain the influence of the Satyabadi 
school and of Gopabandhu on the urban mind. Moreover, Gopabandhu's 
role as a relief worker during floods’ and famines had brought him 
closer to the people of the three coastal districts:* 

Gandhi’s timely visit to the province on the eve of the Non- 
Cooperation Movement was important, when one considers the 
various -meetings he addressed and the places he visited. It also 
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served to stimulate and enthuse the Congress workers, and kindled 
new hopes among the urban intelligentia many of whom had remained 
‘‘aloof from the movement...and condemned it.’’? Gandhi was struck 
by the poverty of the province and wrote: ‘‘I was prepared to see 
skeletons in Orissa but not to the extent I did. I had seen terrible 
pictures but the reality was too terrible." He was impressed by 
Gopabandhu whom he described as ‘‘a selfless worker’’.8 

A preliminary examination of the Non-Cooperation Movement 
_ in Orissa suggests that Kanika was an area of militant peasant 
involvement. This was a permanently-settled estate which covered 
an area of 439.81 square miles. It was divided into four main 
divisions, locally called elakas—Panchamukha was situated in the 
Balasore district, whereas, Chhamukha, Kerara and Kaladwip were in 
the Cuttack district. 

Since Kanika was a permanently-settled estate its Raja paid 
Rs 20,407-13-4 annually to the government. Interestingly, the 
annual rental of the estate (ie, the amount collected by the Raja) 
rose from Rs 105,338 in 1880-81 to Rs 138,893 in 1893-94. Till 1893-94 
the mustagirs collected taxes for the estate and got a commission of 
10 per cent on the amount collected by them; besides they also held 
some privileged tenures. A marked feature in the 19th century was a 
number of melis led by these mustagirs ‘‘at every revision settle- 
ment". A meli had been formed during the 1889-1894 settlement 
operations. After this the mustagirs were swept away since the khas 
system was introduced.? 


Prior Developments 


Since the period we: are dealing with is 1921-22 one should 
understand the changes that took place between 1893-94 and 1921-22. 
To begin with, as has been already mentioned, the khas system was 
introduced in 1893, which meant that there was a cut in the incomes 
of the mustagirs, and they were deprived of the privileged lease held 
by them.!? Consequently, they were thrown into the ranks of other 
cultivators. As has been already discussed, they had been the 
traditional leaders, and in the course of the 19th century had formed 
a number of melis. Although described by Hossein as ‘‘oppressive’’, 
the fact is that they had resisted attempts to enhance taxes in the 
estate. Since they lost their privileges they gradually got identified 
with the peasantry, as reflected, for example, in the meli of 1906 led 
by some ex-mustagirs like Dinabandhu Khandaitrai.!! Thus, the 
introduction of the khas system served to broaden the basis of the 
peasants’ struggle of 1921-22. 

There were also certain demographic changes in the estate in 
these years. In 1893-94 the minimium density of population was 
200 per square mile, and the maximum was 440 per square mile. In 
1921 it was 250 and 900 (and over) respectively. The area in and 
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around Rajkanika had the highest population density in the two 
districts of Cuttack and Balasore (900 per square mile and over).*? 
Thus the pressure on land was heavier in the Cuttack side of the 
estate. Moreover, there was an increase in the migration to outlying 
areas. Although we do not have exact data for Kanika, the data!? 
we possess provide the basis for such an assertion. f 

Thirdly, the evidence suggests that there must have been an 
increase in the rental collected by the estate. There were no limits 
on the rental, and it had increased by Rs 33,455 between 1880-81 and 
1893-94. Moreover, the enquiry of the Collector of Cuttack, Rai 
Bahadur Brajendranath Ray, in February 1922, revealed that between 
1893-94 and 1922 there bad been three changes in the estate’s taxation 
stucture: 

(i) The rental in the Cuttack portion .of the estate had been 
enhanced by two annas to. the rupee around 1916 (the 1921-22 
movement was the strongest in this part of Kanika); 

(ii) The baukar (forest cess) which had been four annas per 
holding had been raised to eight annas three pies in October 1910; 
however, on the petition of somé ‘‘principal tenants” it had been 
made six annas in the rupee. The increase inthe forest cess must 
have made things difficult for the tribals and low castes who depended 
on the forests; ; 

(iii) A pasturage tax on buffalows at eight annas per head had 
been introduced.!4 The introduction of the pasturage tax must have 
hit the pastoral castes-(i e, milkmen and cowherds).*® 

What emerges is a picture of growing pressure on the people 
of the estate. Besides this, they were exposed to other forms of 
exploitation. Thus, they were forced to sell the bulk of their barvest 
(paddy) leaving very little for them to live on. This was then sold to 
dealers outside the estate at two or three times the cost price. The 
estate was ina position to do this since, according to the existing 
system, the peasants could not sell their produce in the market them- 
selves. At times they were forced to work for constructing roads and 
bridges without being paid for it, and were made to pay eight annas 
per acre whenever any: bridge was built. Although they paid a 
forest cess they were not allowed to enter the jungles. This was 
obviously a source of tension, especially between the tribals and the 
low castes who depended heavily on the forests, and the estate. An 
interesting feature was that when the peasants needed loan to meet 
the demands of the estate they were not allowed to borrow from other 
moneylenders, but only from the estate, obviously at high interest 
rates.*® i 

To make things worse, the estate had been hit by floods in 
1920. In spite of this the Raja (Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo) had 
not given any concessions to the peasants. He had not allowed the 
government to distribute, rice and takavi loans after the floods on the 
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ground that he would do it himself. Three rice distribution centres 
had been opened in the estate when the Collector had visited it. 
However, very soon the distribution of relief was abandoned and the 
grains were sold to the peasants at higt prices.!? 


Influence and Spread 

It was against this background that the Non-Cooperation 
Movement came. In July or August 1921, it spread to Kanika and. 
Aul (a neighbouring estate). The Raja of Kanika condemned the Non- 
Cooperation Movement and ‘‘congratulated his peasants for remaining 
uninfluenced by the agitators", Complaints appeared in. the Oriya 
newspapers like Samaj, Utkala Dipika and Seba that the Raja of 
Kanika obstructed the Non-Cooperation Movement. The PCC was 
keen on bringing Kanika into the Non-Cooperation Movement, and its 
‘tno-rent’” dimension was most appealing to the peasants of the estate 
^ as it converged with their anti-feudal responses. In fact, the peasants 
were made to believe that swaraj would be attained by the end of 1921 
- and no one would have to pay rent.!*? 

On August 15, 1921, Ram Das Babaji ‘‘an up-country youth 
"who was brought up on charity by the feudatory chief of Athgarh’’, 
delivered a speech at Aul and urged the peasants not to recognise the 
Court of Wards. He criticised the Raja of Kanika and described him 
as the ‘‘creature of the Satanic Sarkar (who was) opposed io the Non- 
Cooperation Movement in the interests of the Sarkar'.!? After this 
he went. Since the people were so brutally exploited, efforts at 
barring their contact with the non-cooperators hardly produced any. 
effect.2° Ram Das delivered a number of provocative speeches and 
"being in the garb of a sadhu he commanded great influence over the 
masses’’.24 There seems to be a lot of similarities between him and 
Baba Ramchandra, who operated in the Oudh area around this time.?? 

Congress activities soon got intensified in the estate. Having 
the support of the PCC, the movement gradually got organised. The 
anti-imperialist aspect of the movement came to be reflected when 
the students of Kanika High School left school and attempted to 
“break that school". A swaraj ashram was established, a swaraj 
flag was hoisted on a tree which came to be called Gandhibrata. 
Bhagirathi Mahapatra (Secretary, PCC) and Jadumani Mangaraj 
(another PCC worker} visited the estate to intensify propaganda and 
strengthen the Congress organisation. On September 21, 1921, Ram 
Das was arrested. Mangaraj gave a fiery speech the same day and 
predicted that the Raja óf Kanika would soon feel the consequences 
of this action.?? Chakradhara Behera, a young militant fighter of the 
estate, moved around asking people not to serve as false witnesses 
against Ram Das.?* 

The PCC's organisation was strengthened by the support of 
people like Ananda Chandra Jena, Joyram Rai (both were teachers 
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who had beef dismissed from their jobs around this time; Jena was 
also a cultivator who paid a rent of Rs 2 a year), Upendra Subudhira 
(who was a potdar under the Raja, but had resigned to participate in 
the movement),?5 Bisuni Madhual (a small, khandayat cultivator who 
had a piece of land, but also worked on the lands of Dinabandhu 
Khandaitrai who was associated with the movement, suggesting that 
he belonged to the less affluent section of the peasantry) and Basu 
Sethi (a landless person. who pursued his caste profession—he was a 
-washerman). By 1922 these people, along with Madhusudan Pattnaik, 
worked actively among the peasants and were responsible for the 
birth of several sabhas in different centers. A large number of 
peasants were directly linked to these organisations through the 
“four anna’? membership. By January 1922 the Gramya Sabhas and 
Circle Sabhas had been set up and a Mahasabha established at 
Ayetan. This effort was supported by Dinabandhu Khandaitrai (a 
khandayat, who, as has been already mentioned, was a leader of the 
1906 meli).26 Although one cannot ignore the PCC’s initial stimulus, 
these Sabhas were formed, as observed by some of its workers, by the 
peasants themselves.?? The. Kanika peasants entered the most mili- 
tant phase of their struggle from January 1922, and it lasted till 
about April 1922. The ‘‘no-rent’’ aspect of the Non-Cooperation 
Movement was implemented by them. Very soona meli embracing 
oves 100 villages and as-many as 4,000 members was formed. A regular 
council with office-bearers was established at Meghpur?? to coordi- 
nate their activities. i 

By February 1922 the movement had gathered momentum. 
Those who were inclined to pay taxes were boycotted and intimi- 
dated. Besides, the peasants and tribals also made inroads into the 
jungles and violated the forest laws. Funds were also collected. 
Failing -to seek redress from the Raja a petition was submitted 
to the Collector signed by as many as 5,000 people. In February and 
March the Collector and the Commissioner conducted enquiries,?? 
but the lot of the peasants did not improve in any way. 


Retreat of the Congress 


What is striking is that although in a meeting at Khurda arcund 
February 10, 1922, Gopabandhu had -asked the 2000 people present 
not to stop payment of rents and jungle taxes, although the Non- 
Coopération Movement had been called off by the Congress on 
Febrnary 12, 1922, and despite the fact that by February 19, 1922, the 
PCC had instructed its workers in the Kendrapada sub-division not 
to meddle with the Kanika affairs and ''expedite the payment (of 
rents)',?? the militant peasants of Kanika continued their struggle. 
This reinforces the point already made that the peasant organisations 
had been established because of pressures from below, by the peasants 
themselves. - j 
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By April 1922, the Raja had lost his patience and had begun 
making efforts to secure the support of the colonial administration to 
smother the movement once and for all. The latter sat by and waited 
for an opportunity for direct intervention which came on April 18, 
1922, when about 400 peasants assaulted four peons who had 
been to Patarpur to serve notices to ‘‘certain judgement debtors’’. 
When the inspector of police of Kanika attempted to make arrests he 
was mobbed by about 2000.people, and the prisoners were rescued.?: 
After this the police superintendent Krishna Mahapatra advanced to 
Kanika and joined the Commissioner who was also there. The police. 
force camped between Jorelaand Meghpur, beside a pool. On April 23, 
1922, around 11.00am about 1000 people arrived at this place, 
and ‘‘expecting’’ an attack the police opened fire. According to the 
official reports one person was killed and six others were injured. 32 
However, it appears that actually three people were killed and as many 
as 144 others injured. Among those who died were Basu Sethi and 
Bisuni Madhual; the former was leading the people on the eventful 
day.33 

The PCC had erati by this time and a reign of terror was 
unleashed to silence the rebellious peasantry once and for all. Houses 
were looted and men mercilessly beaten. Many women were raped 
and some who were pregnant delivered prematurely due to assaults 
made on them. The activists of the meli were arrested, tried in the 
Raja’s house and forced to admit, that they were guilty. : About 150 
of them were tied to one another and made to walk up and down from 
the Cuttack side of the estate to the Balasore side, i e, between 
Chandbali and Bhadrak.?^ 

Besides these methods aimed at terrorising the peasantry the 
Raja imposed a collective fine of Rs 10,000 on them. The colonial 
administration gave him the power of collecting rents by the certi- 
ficate procedure.?*5 This meant that many peasants who had not paid 
their taxes were forced to leave the estate.?9 These measures brought 
about the tragic collapse of the movement. By the end of April the 
peasants were divided on the issue of going ahead with the struggle, 
and some of them started paying taxes, not to the Raja but at the 
Kendrapada sub-division office. Some comparatively affluent and 
prominent cultivators like Sadananda Samantarai (village Badataila- 
grama) and Raghunath Samantarai (village Tarasha) who had supported 
the meli changed sides.?? Thus, along with the desertion of the PCC the 
unity of the peasants (which had served to strengthen the movement) 
was broken. The booklet, Dukhini Kanika, written by Ananda 
Chandra Jena, who had become extremely disillusioned symbolised the 


decline of the meli. Jena wrote: 


Kanika is our mother and her lord our father, 
We will never forsake our father but always be at his feet. 
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If he insults us, we will not mind, l 

But again and again lay ourselves at bis feet... 
To get out of this (trouble), 

Let us invoke the aid of the Lord of India.38 


The appeal to the “Lord of India” for help was repeated 
14 times in the booklet. Simultaneously, rumours were floated 
in Kanika that Gandhi's army was on its way from Ranchi to help 
them.?? This reflected a desperate attempt to keep the struggle alive 
and inspire militancy. However, the antithetical posture of the PCC 
at this juncture becomes clear; a day before the firing in Kanika it 
had announced that its aim was to build ‘‘good relations between 
tenant and landlord".^? The Raja and the colonial administration 
further strengthened their attack in July and August, when batches of 
policemen were sent to Kanika. 41 However, by this time the movement 
had been crushed. 


Developments in Other Areas 


It may be added here that the Balasore portion of the estate 
remained comparatively passive. This was because peasant discontent 
could not get any organisational support. Harekrushna Mahtab, a 
prominent PCC leader, reached a compromise with the authorities and 
the colonial administration to keep out of the Balasore portion of the 
estate.*? Moreover, attempts at terrorising the peasantry must have 
also produced some effects. It must be noted that in Balasore there 
was a no-rent campaign in 1922 supported by the PCC. This emphasises 
the point that the lack of proper organisational support left the 
Balasore portion of Kanika comparatively passive. The no-rent 
campaign in Balasore was against the attempt to introduce a new land 
settlement. According to the normal practice such a settlement could 
be enforced only once in 30 years. The peasantry was aware that 
the extent of exploitation would intensify during and after such settle- 
ments. They were aroused by the fact, that the government had 
already hinted that the rents would be increased with the new 
settlement.4? 

Perhaps the most striking example of the PCC's attempt to keep 
the Non-Cooperation Movement within bounds is provided by its 
actions in Bhadrak. The peasants of the area stopped payment of 
rents during this phase. Interestingly, through the mediation of 
Banchanidhi Mohanty, a Congress worker, the landlords did not 
institute rent suits against the peasants, but filed lists of their dues 
from tenants at the Congress office. Further, through the help of 
village panchayats the PCC assumed the charge of rent collection 
after the Bardoli retreat.4+ 

The Non-Cooperation Movement also evoked sharp responses 
from the Puri area. On October 16, 1921, there was a meeting at 
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Khandagiri which was well attended by peasants. It was organised to 
explain the elements of non-cooperation by Gopabandhu himself. The 
resolution called for, among other things, the appointment of a 
committee to safeguard the rights of the sarbarkars and another 
committee to remedy the strict forest rules.45 The sarbarkars were 
government intermediaries who collected taxes from the peasants. 
They belonged to the category of peasants who were denied full land 
rights. The second point is significant when one considers the violation 
of forest rules which converged with the Non-Cooperation Movement. 
Thus, around this time, ‘‘in the form of direct action...a number of 
men,...entered (the forests of Khurda) in broad daylight...and cut 
away a number of trees'?.49 

The Sambalpur tract was also touched by the Non-Cooperation 
Movement; Bargarh, Jharsuguda, Talpatia, Rampalla, etc, were 
affected.^" In two camps settlement operations were to face passive 
resistance but the matter did not take a serious turn.^? One also 
comes across instances of hartals, demonstrations, hat looting, and 
boycott of foreign goods in parts of Cuttack, Jagatsingpur and Puri.49 

In Ganjam attempts were made by Gopabandhu to mobilise 
support for the Non-Cooperation Movement.5° Efforts were made to 
recruit volunteers from educated sections and a daily newspaper was 
established for this purpose. There was also a fear of the no-rent 
agitation touching this area.5! . i 

The response of the peasants and tribals in two of the native 
states was impressive insofar as one finds their anti-feudal aspira- 
tions converging with the Non-Cooperation Movement. A meeting 
was organised in Keonjhar (May 1921) to rally them against bethi 
and rasad. On May 17, 1921, a bandh was organised along with 
sankirtans to attract the attention of the people. This was supported 
by some loca! shopkeepers.5? The state authorities, keen on suppressing 
the movement, responded by making arrests and enforcing Section 144. 
This agitated the Bhuyan tribals, and about 500 of them gheraoed the 
Superintendent’s bungalow ,and demanded the release of the priso- 
ers.53 However, the arrested people were tried:'and sentenced to 
imprisonment, and the movement gradually subsided. 

Similarly; attempts to revise rents in the state of Dhenkanal 
also led to an agitation among the peasants. The forest rules had 
been just revised, and it was an obvious source of irritation. Dhenkanal 
being one of the most -oppressive states, the authorities responded 
very sharply and arrested four leaders, stifling the movement. What 
is interesting is that in this state the exploited people rose inde- 
pendent of the PCC, which had virtually remained out of Dhenkanal 
during the Non-Cooperation Movement. ` 

The Koraput tract also witnessed some disturbances during 
this phase, when the Congress had not made anyinroads. The Rampa 
rebellion of Alluri Sitaram Raju evoked considerable response from 
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this tract. It reflected the popular aspirations of the tribals of this 
tract who were bogged down by bethi and were opposed to the strict 
forest rules.5^ Among those who actively participated in this rebellion 
were the Koyas. There are referencesto Raju's presence at. Malkangiri 
and Padua Taluk and the Jeypore Raja's support to the operations 
directed against Raju. "Although not probed by historians, it must be 
mentioned that Raju's uprising had a profound effect on the tribals of 
this area. Laxman Naiko who was to organise a powerful tribal revolt 
(1942) was definitely influenced by the Rampa Rebellion.*? It was in 
this phase that Laxman came in contact with a Koya youth, Rama- 
chandra Kutia, who had joined the movement, and learnt to use the 
gun.5$ He came to understand the problems of the tribals and had 
the opportunity of going to different places in the area. Laxman's 
subsequent interest in astronomy and ‘‘medicine’’ explains his 
contacts with the Rampa rebellion, and his understanding that this 
could help him to strike roots among the hill people like Raju.*" 
Thus, the Non-Cooperation Movement phase converged with 
popular movements.' The fears of the colonial administration as 
"embodied in the Viceroy’s telegram to London on February 9, 1922: 
**.,.In certain areas the peasants have been affected, particularly in 
parts of...Orissa...',58 officially ended with it. However popular 
movements dragged on in spite of the desertion by the PCC (a day 
before Bardoli Resolution was adopted).59 The Non-Cooperation 
Movement clearly brought out the contradiction between the politics 
of. the Congress and the growth of mass movements. 

. The collapse of the Non-Cooperation Movement .opened cracks 
within the PCC. Thus, by December 1925 the Sambalpur District 
Congress Committee had resolved to sever links with the PCC.59 
Gandhi’s visits to Orissa in 1925 and 1927 should be seen as attempts 
to keep the PCC united. Moreover, once the Non-Cooperation 
Movement collapsed popular enthusiasm was sought to be diverted 
towards what came to be called as the **constructive programme", i e, 
work among lepers, promotion of khadi and charkha spinning.$! The 
revival of the Utkal Union Conference in March, 1923 *'after an inter- 
Jude of two years’’®? was also aimed at diverting mass enthusiasm.9? 


P4 


Civil Disobedience Movement 


Despite the collapse of the Non-Cooperation Movement mass 
pressure continued to exist and the Congress had to yield to it. This 
becomes clear when we consider the resolution adopted at the Lahore 
session (December 1929), which talked of the internal contradictions 
of Indian society for the first time. It was in this situation that the 
decision to launch the Civil Disobedince Movement was adopted by 
the Congress. Gandhi visited Orissa very soon after the death of 
Gopabandhu in 1927 to prepare the stage for the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. 
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The period immediately preceding the Civil Disobedience 
Movement in Orissa saw the floods of 1927 which ravaged Balasore. 
Moreover, there were two major uprisings at Bamra and Nilgiri in 
1928.64 These were, in fact, symptoms of the existing discontent 
among the people. In 1928, the Meefar Settlement increased the 
already heavy land rent in Bamra. About 4,000 people tried to seek 
redress from the Political Agent at Sambalpur. Failing to secure 
redress they organised a non-rent campaign. The movement was 
suppressed by the imprisonment of its leaders. Among those who led 
the movement were some village headmen, four of whom were removed 
from their posts. Around 1928 a very high demand (abwab) was 
imposed on the peasants in connection with the marriage ceremony of 
the princess of the state. This agitated the people who rose against 
the state authorities. Attempts to circulate the accounts of oppres- 
sion through a pamphlet worsened the state of affairs. A point was 
"reached when about 2000 peasants were compelled to leave 
the state and go over to Balasore, where the damages brought about 
by the floods of 1927 had already left the peasants-in a state of crisis. 
All these factors, as will be seen, led toa striking response to the 
Civil Disobedience Movement in Balasore. 

The linking up of the Civil Disobedience Movement with the 
salt issue was bound to evoke sharp responses, especially from the 
coastal districts where colonialism, by establishing its monopoly over 
the salt manufacturing industry, had struck a death blow to a tradi- 
tional source of livelihood. Moreover, the ‘‘world depression" 
aggravated the situation. For example, the price of rice was 8-9 
seers a rupee during 1928-29.65° Besides, the salt issue was also 
appearing to the popular mind as reflected in the folk tales associated 
with salt.59 


The Salt Issue 


It should be pointed out at this juncture that.the salt issue had 
been already taken up by Gopabandhu Das and Mahtab. The former 
had focussed on this in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Assembly and 
the latter had suggested the idea of a salt satyagraha to Gandhi when 
he was at Balasore prior to the Civil Disobedience Movement.58 This 
Suggestion was obviously based on a realistic observation of the 
extremely adverse impact on the people of coastal Orissa in general 
and Balasore in particular, of the imposition of the salt monopoly. 
Attempts are made to exaggerate the role played by some individuals 
like Mahtab in actually preparing Balasore for the salt Satyagraha. 
Thus, 12 volunteers had been trained to clean out tanks and reservoirs 
in Inchudi, Srijang and the neighbouring villages, and their work 
was supervised by Mahtab and Surendranath Das a little before the 
Civil Disobedience Movement was launched.9? However, the table? 
given below points to the existence of cases of violation of salt laws 
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even prior to the Civil Disobedience Movement. Whatever the 
importance attached to the “achievements” of these two individuals, 
it is abundantly clear that their attempt was a mere reflection of such 
violations made by the people of Balasore. 71 


CASES OF VIOLATION. OF SALT LAWS. 





Year Cuttack Balasore Puri 
1927-28 | 83 150 46 
1928-29 . 40 ` 55 46 

'" 1929-30 30 3] 23 
1930-31 6 87 27 


armi Oe 


On March 16,1930, the PCC met at Balasore to plan its line 
of action. It decided to break the salt laws and Gopabandhu Chou- 
dhury was put in ‘charge of organising it. The first batch of 21 volunteers 
led by. him proceeded from the Swaraj Ashram at Cuttack to Inchudi 
on ‘April 6, 1930, ‘the day Gandhi ‘broke the salt laws at Dandi. 
. Very soon a large number of volunteers in several batches reached 
Balasore from Cuttack, Puri, Ganjam, ‘Sambalpur. Baripada and other 
parts of Orissa. 7? The local people participated i in the salt satyagraha, 
and at least in six centres near Inchudi?? the preparation of contraband 
salt continued vigorously. Very soon the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment gathered momentum and the Balasore peasantry responded 
enthusiastically. On the one hand the people in Balasore, ie, at Iram, 
Sartha, Padmapur, Basta, Kasaba, Srijang, Inchudi, Atilabad, 
Bhadrak, and so on, actively sympathised with the Congress-led 
violation of the salt laws; on the other hand one comes across attacks 
on the propertied classes and a no- -rent campaign. What should be 
emphasised here is that both reflected, in terms of totality, the same 
. process. Thus, the villagers who sympathised with the Congress 
workers and/or broke the salt laws,. as wellas those who refused to 
pay the chaukidari* tax, Or ' resorted to more aggressive methods 
responded to the Civil Disobedience Movement along identical lines. 

^. This point needs. some elaboration. For example, in some areas 
like Iram the people participated i in the Civil Disobedience Movement 
by violating salt laws. Even small children ran off with handfuls of 
raw salt leaving the policemen on duty helpless. .The people also 
participated in processions which hummed nationalist songs and 
sought to inspire the movement through blasts from conch-shells. The 
villagers used to supply the Congress workers, some of whom had 
come from Bihar and Madras, with food.7* This trend took a dramatic 
turn in May 1930 when about 600 villagers from the surrounding 
villages of Inchudi carried nine maands of: contraband salt to 
Balasore town and sold it, while the police stood by as helpless 
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spectators. Only one person was arrested because he had offered salt 
to the Superintendent of Police.75 The cases of violation of the salt 
laws (see the table already cited) also throw considerable light on the. 
question of popular participation. On some occasions police camps 
were raided and there were encounters with the police who attempted 
to disperse processions of salt ‘‘makers’’ by force.76 Although this 
trend slowed down with the advent of the monsoon in June 1930,77 
the militancy of the peasants now came to be reflected in a different 
form. Thus, one comes across attacks on chaukidars and the police, 
when the latter made attempts to arrest those who had refused to pay 
the chaukidari tax at Srijang?$. One case involved a mob of 
about 700 people who attacked a police party (July 1930) ‘‘sent 
to make arrests in connection with the collection of chaukidari 
tax’’.79 Some pro-government shopkeepers were threatened with the 
death of their eldest sons, while chaukidars were refused water, had 
their crops destroyed, and were threatened with arson and boycott,8° 
Such responses were sought to be suppressed through punitive fines on 
some villages, like Srijang.8 Collective forms of protest also surfaced 
when attempts were made to attach property. On the July 2, 1930, 
the Sub-Deputy Magistrate with 44 constables (15 of whom were 
armed) went over to Khersai to carry out the attachment of property. 
The next day half a mile-from the thana conch-shells began to 
blow and villagers followed the police party, the crowd growing 
larger every moment. When the police party reached Khersai the 
crowd had swollen to nearly 2000 people, who were shouting 
at and threatening the police party. As the crowd grew more 
exicited and came within a range of 20 yards of the police four 
rounds of buckshots were fired which had the effect of dispersing the 
crowd permitting the police to proceed towards the thang.82 

During the Civil Disobedience Movement an arbitration court 
was established in one area of Cuttack and several arbitration pan- 
chayats in Balasore.5? This form of protest sought to boycott existing 
government institutions. In Cuttack and Puri a noticeable féature 
about the Civil Disobedience Movement was the participation of 
women."^ Thus, with the help of hundreds of women from the 
surrounding villages of Cuttack, Rama Devi and Malati Devi (PCC 
volunteers) violated the salt laws.85 The case was similar. when 
the Rani of Kujang and the ex-Rani of Paradeep inspired women, 
with the help of PCC volunteers, to participate in the salt 
satyagraha. The Superintendent of Police of Puri mentions male 
as wellas female volunteers moving in procession, armed with 
"daggers and lathis with the ostensible object : of exhibiting 
themselves as fighting men’’.87 - ; l 


Forest Satyagraha 
It is at this juncture that an effort should be made to unravel 
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another facet of the Civil Disobedience Movement in Orissa, namely, 
forest satyagraha. Forest satyagraha came to assume considerable 
momentum in Puri. Thus, in 1929 it was admitted that ‘‘there is 
continued pressure and agitation for increased liberty to use both the 
protected and reserved forests’’.88 The glorified Paikos came to 
assume the role of forest officers under the Indian Forest Act, 
which empowered them to arrest offenders without warrants, seize 
property and accept charge of confiscated property when the offender 
was not known. Besides, the jagir lands held by the Paikos were 
sought to be redistributed so that they could guard the forests, 
staying close to the area assigned to them. Arrangements were also 
made to reward them when they detected offences.9? New powers 
vested with the Sub-Divisional Officer of Khurda in 1932 to grant 
rewards in forest cases, also point to the intensity of the forest 
satyagraha in the Puri area. And, since similar powers were granted 
to the Sub-Divisional Officer or Sub-Deputy Magistrates of the Sadar 
Sub-Division in the district of Angul,9° and the colonial admini- 
stration was forced to open up a section of the reserved forests in 
1933,9! it can be safely asserted that there was a considerable response 
to this movement in Angul as well. One also comes across the 
violation of forest laws in the Sambalpur division. Thus, in the 
Kolabira zamindari timber and firewood **which used to be sold by the 
zamindar (was) being stolen by the tenants’’.22 The colonial 
administration seemed to have viewed the question of forest satyagraha 
quite seriously. 

In the Koraput and Ganjam tract popular responses which 
converged with the Civil Disobedience Movement developed out of 
the ruthless exploitation of the tribals, perpetuated by a system of 
Kumutis, muttahdars, bethi, stringent forest laws, and so on. Although 
the Congress had not struck roots in Koraput, and we are told about 
a small batch of satyagrahis participating in the salt Campaign in 
Koraput ‘‘under the leadership of Radhakrushna Biswas Roy’’;%4 the 
militancy exhibited by them is indeed striking.. The Sauras (tribals) 
of Gunpur launched a no-rent struggle around 1929-1930, and the 
authorities had to yield to their pressure by allowing them not to pay 
rents for ayear. The violation of the forest laws became sucha 
. Widespread phenomenon that it became extremely difficult for the 
authorities to manage the situation.?5 

Further west there was a marked restlessness among the Khonds. 
They also launched a no-rent campaign and stopped payment of 
kists. On one occasion the Khonds of Kalyansingpur attacked a 
police party which had attempted to serve them with warrants for 
refusing to pay Kists to the Maharaja of Jeypore.?9 

Similarly, one comes across Narasingh Sahu of Jeypore organi- 
sing the Khonds in the Bissemcuttack taluk. The village Kudipi and 
its neighbourhood had been the centre of his activities. He organised 
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a ‘procession and demonstration of hill ryots’’ (i. e. Khonds) harping 
upon the existing discontent among them The Deputy Tehsildar 
was so alarmed that he issued an order prohibiting him from holding 
meetings and speeches. When the Sub- Inspector attempted to serve 
this order he waved a Congress flag defiantly and said he took orders 
only from ‘“‘his Government—presumably meaning Mr. Gandhi", 
When he announced his intention of returning with a party of 
propagandists an Agency warrant was issued for his arrest after which 
heleft for Parvatipur. He reappeared in the Jeypore Agency | and 
attempted to ‘ reese further séditious propaganda", although he 
stated that he ''merely kept a khaddar shop and preached about 
growing cotton" Arrangements were made to isolate him from the 
inhabitants of this tribal tract.?? 

Equally interesting were the attempts made to grab inam lands 
held by affluent muttahadars. For example, Subudhi Patro of Luhagudi, 
who was actively involved with the Khonds, occupied Gangadhara 
Patro's inam lands. The latter made various efforts to eject him 
with the help of the administrative apparatus. Since there wasa 
possibility that. Sübudhi would pit the Khonds against Gangadhara 
Patro in a similar agitation, arrangements were made to deport him 
from the Agency. 98 

Around this time there were: ‘considerable disturbances in the 
Narainapatana muttah of the Parvatipur Agency as well. In the 
autumn of 1931, Kabi Sri Hari Das, a Paiko, claiming super-human 
powers,?? commenced preaching rebellion in the Parvatipur Agency of 
the Vizagapatnam district. He was arrested but escaped and returned 
to Narainapatana around May or June 1931. In June an abortive 
attempt was made to arrest him. Very soon Sri Hari Das rallied a 
number of hillmen, receiving considerable support from Konkoda 
Domboru Naiko, Jaisingh Lakhono Naiko, Balarama Sondhi, Kadraka 
Chachri Bisamjji and two other leading men from village Garidi. 
"Preparations for a minor rebellion were well in hand by September 
1932 when drastic steps were taken to restore Government authority 
in the muttah’’. Das, Domboru and Lakhono were arrested and their. 
‘lieutenants from Garidi village escaped...to Orissa". It was consi: 
dered dangerous to keep these prisoners in Koraput ail and they were 
transferred out.!9? It was only in 1936 that they were released. ' 

The position of the Congress was definitely better in Ganjam. 
During the salt satyagraha a notice had been given for raiding the salt 
factory at Huma, following which a number of Congress volunteers 
were arrested,10! Picketings were also organised against foreign 
goods, resulting i in further arrests. On January 15, 1932, there was 
a demonstration in sympathy with two arrested picketers leading to a 
clash with the police, who opened fire killing one person and injuring 
two others.1°2 The Utkal Swarajya Ashram at Berhampur was quite 
active, and it was one of the first places (along with the khadi store 
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at Vizagapataam) to be issued with a notification on January 16, 1932, 
which banned jt.103 

" There were some disturbances in some of the native states as 
well. Around 1930 a new settlement was enforced in Boudh which 
raised the land revenue from 100 to 400 per cent. About 2,000 people 
attempted to meet the ruler and seek redress. Since they were not 
allowed to meet him by the state officials, about 27 Khonds procecded 
to Sambalpur to get relief from the Political Agent. On their return 
they were cruelly beaten and imprisoned.!°% Tension also existed in 
Talcher, Dhenkanal and Kanika,!1?5 though there was no organised 
opposition. The PCC was not in a position to take up the issues of 
the peasantry in these states and the intensity of exploitation and 
repression stifled every source of opposition during 1929-1934. 

After the Gandhi- Irwin Pact of March 5, 1931, the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement, gradually declined. However, echoes of popular . 
hopes and aspirations continued to be heard. Thus, we come across 
released prisoners being received by large crowds in Cuttack. In 
Balasore, Raj Krishna Bose told a crowd of about 2,000 people that 
eithet the government would be destroyed or they would be destroyed. 
He also hinted at the formation of a parallel government. Excise 
shops 4 in Balasore continued to be picketed. In Sambalpur, L N Mishra, 
a PCC activist who had been released, took out an unlicensed proces- 
sion and addressed a meeting | accusing the Viceroy of deceiving 
Gandhi, who had however won. 106 

At this point we should turn to rumours—an interesting dimen- 
sion of this phase. During the movement itself there had been a spurt 
in ‘false rumours calculated to increase excitement and unrest and 
encourage.. non-payment | of taxes"? 197 After the Pact the general 
belief in Balasore was that the Congress had triumphed. ‘‘The 
constables of the additional police at Srijang were approached by 
certain persons who told them, that the Congress had triumphed. Why 
did they not leave Srijang as the preparation of salt was now permis- 
sible??? A similar trend could be perceived in Puri, where the truce 
was looked upon as a victory for Gandhi and meetings were held to 
celebrate it. 198 


Emergence of a Socialist Trend 


The decline of the Civil Disobedience Movement created a 
vacuum. The political emphasis was initially shifted to the ‘‘agita- 
tion in connection with the, Orissa boundary and the rumoured 
exclusion of Parliakhemedi’’.1°9 ‘The All Party Conference at Cuttack 
(May 2, 1931) decided *''to, initiate propaganda measures for the 
realisation of a separate Orissa province''.!19 Gandhi’s visit to 
Orissa in. 1934 sought to provide an alternative to the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement through the social reconstruction programme. The 
spirit of the Gandhi- Irwin Pact followed Gandhi during his padajatra 
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in Orissa, which was initiated from Puri precisely to attract the 
attention of the people to the programme of social reconstruction, i e, 
promotion of khadi, Harijan uplift and crusade against untouchability. 
In fact, the ‘‘anti-untouchability propaganda...(was) undertaken more 
as a means of keeping Congress leaders before the public eye than 
anything else''.?1! All tbese features (along with the unveiling of 
Gopabandhu's statue at Badadanda, Puri, by Gandhi) were aimed at 
diverting the popular struggle and enthusiasm that had developed in 
this phase. 

Out of the disillusionment of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
there developed a socialist trend. In this phase (1934-1936) the 
communists remained in isolation, facing various efforts of the 
colonial administration to counter communism. Besides, Orissa came 
to be touched by communism only after 1937. This situation left the 
socialists in a better position to work among the rural poor. The 
primary attempts were made through the introduction of Sarathi, 
a socialist newspaper started around 1934. The people involved 
in its publication were Nabakrushna Choudhury and some of 
Orissa’s future communists like Bhagabati Charan Panigrahi (who 
could not reconcile himself with the Gandhian policy of compro- 
mjse).1? They were also assisted by some people like Harekrushna 
Mahtab, whose bitter anti-feudal stance in those years, coupled with 
a youthful enthusiasm, made him a socialist.*13 It is quite amusing 
to come across Mahtab writing about the necessity of a social 
revolution in 1934.114 Contemporaries often ridiculed the socialists.115 
However, the fact remains that the Sarathi led to the rise of a 
socialist trend in Oriya literature; it attacked feudal and capitalist 
exploitation, feudal beliefs, and contributed largely to the creation 
of an international awareness among its readers. [t also ridiculed 
Gandhian politics.!!9 

The formation of the united province of Orissa!!? on April 1, 
1936, led to the intensification of the drive to establish kisan sabhas. 
The PCC was busy preparing for the elections and was naturally 
attracted to the bases their ‘pink comrades’ were trying to create. The 
cause of the peasants was taken up and kisan sabhas were organised 
all over the province. Political meetings were arranged to carry on 
“intensive propaganda against the alleged oppressions of the zamindars 
and against the system of ‘Bethi’? and ‘Begari’ '".115 These initial 
attempts and the existing reality is beautifully portrayed in Sachi 
Routray’s Anguthi (‘‘Finger’’), published in 1937.11? The activi- 
ties of the socialists, the visit of Jawaharlal Nehru to Orissa12° in the 
"summer of his leftism",!?! and the radical posture of the PCC led 
to the politicisation of the peasantry in the three coastal districts of 
Cuttack, Puri and Balasore. The election manifestoes of the PCC 
candidates also contained an element of radicalism. For example, 
the manifesto of a PCC candidate called for, among other things, a 
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50 per cent reduction of the land revenue, exemption of rents in case 
crops failed in any particular year, the right to make salt for consump- 
tion without paying a tax, and so on.!?? 

. The emergence of united Orissa and the pseudo-radical posture 
of the PCC ironically increased the hold of the latter over the peasants 
and the tribals. The success of the PCC candidates in the 1937 election 
can be taken as a simplistic indicator to illustrate this point. The 
network of the PCC linked areas like Koraput district, where its 
foothold had been very weak, The rise of the Orissa States Peoples’ 
Movement around 1937 meant that the PCC could consolidate its 
hold over the states’? people in course of time. However, by the 
late 1930's a gradual slide-back of some of the kisan sabha activists was 
noticeable, till a point was reached when some, like Mahtab, were to 
strike at the very people whom they had attempted to organise.1?? 
After 1938 the permeation of communism brought about a qualitative 
difference in the type of mass organisation. ` 


Conclusion 


The two movements studiéd are ímportant landmarks when one 
tries to study peasant and tribal participation in the national move- 
ment in Orissa. Although in many cases tbe popular struggles which 
converged with these movements were to develop under the leadership 
of the PCC their growing militancy and enthusiasm cannot go un- 


` noticed. The legacy of these two movements pitted the peasants and 


tribals not only against colonialism but also in a bitter struggle 
against feudalism, in spite of the PCC’s conscious attempt to dilute, 
disrupt and divert the anti-feudal thrust. 

The transformation of nationalist ideology'?* through these 
movements should be stressed: the concept of swaraj, its interaction 
with the popular level and its changed interpretation indicate this 
process. Thus, for the Kanika peasants (during the Non-Cooperation 
Movement) swaraj was associated with the end of exploitation and 
oppressive taxes. In the Koraput region (during the Civil Disobedience 
Movement) it got identified with the liquidation of strict forest 
rules which would enable the tribal folk to re-assert their lost rights 
over the forests enjoyed by their ancestors. Similarly, the Balasore 
peasants sought to achieve swaraj through producing salt and refusing 
to pay the chaukidari tax. A transformation of crowd behavior!?$ 
is also discernible in some cases. Thus, although the salt satyagraha 
in: Balasore began as a symbolic struggle centred around salt, it 
gradually strayed in the direction of more militant methods. 

Some scholars subscrible to the view that the exploited classes 
can be most effectively organised from above. Our evidence contradicts 
such a position. Moreover, certain limitations of the PCC show very 
clearly the inherent contradiction between its form of politics and 
mass politics. Thus, the retreat of the PCC during these movements, | 
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together with the use of diversionary tactics after disrupting the 
movements, prove beyond doubt that “the patronage of politics from 
above” not only did not help ‘‘agrarian' discontent -to get orga- 
nised?'126 but disorganised the movements. The basic thrust was to : 
keep the two movements within bounds; even the PCC’s ‘‘radicalism’’ 
insofar as it boycotted government institutions and created parallel 
ones, was designed to achieve this goal. 

Between the two movements the influence of the PCC increased 
horizontally,!?" especially in the coastal tract where it becamea 
more coherently organised force. This Was precisely because of the 
realisation of the importance of spread in creating a stronger base 
for the national movement. The experience gained by the PCC over 
the years, coupled with its propaganda, also served to spread its 
influence. However, the impact of the Depression was extremely 
important, since it affected a broad section of the people. The salt 
satyagraha during the Civil Disobedience Movement, as well as the 
violation of forest laws, contributed significantly to this process. 

However, the control of the PCC was. not uniform and complete. 
Even during the salt satyagraha in Balasore: “the PCC could not keep 
popular responses confined to the symbolic struggle centred around 
salt. Moreover, violence as a. form of protest also emerged in this 
context reflecting the collective opposition to the chaukidari tax and 
the attachment of property, resulting in clashes with the police and 
chaukidars. Besides, hat looting, although it can be explained in 
simplistic terms, had a serious basis, and, one cannot ignore its 
resemblance with similar incidents in’ pre- industrial Europe or the 
Madras Presidency around 1918.28 What needs to be emphasised i is 
that violence was antithetical to the nationalist ideology, and it 
indicated the weakness of the hold of the PCC. Besides, could the 
PCC call off the movements?!?? Our evidence for the Non- Coopera- 
tion Movement does not support such an assertion. And, although 
there was a lull after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact the response was not 
uniform, and when a renewed attempt was made to start the movement 
it hardly received any response, thereby indicating a gradual decline 
in popular enthusiasm. 

Another discernible feature is the existence of millenarian/ 
messianic traits in the movements. Although a variation can be 
perceived and itis clearer in the tribal areas, the role of Ram Das 
Babaji in the Kanika peasants' struggle suggests that a generalisation 
on this can be misleading. However, certain features like the 
grabbing of inam lands from privileged. muttahdars remained confined 
to tribal.areas where the Congress had no hold. | E 

Rumours form another interesting aspect which needs to be 
probed further. What can be observed is that they developed when 
efforts were made (a) to intensify struggles; (b) to prevent movements 
from collapsing; or(c)to assert victory. Thus, during the Kanika 
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i l 
peasants’ struggle rumours. of..the arrival of Gandhi’s army from 
Ranchi were aimed at intensifying the movement and preventing it 
from collapsing ‘at the onslaught of repression. Rumours floating in 
Balasore and- Puri after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact sought to assert 
victory. | 

The participation of women is a noteworthy feature. This 

trend developed during the salt satyagraha and remained confined to 
the coastal region. Women remained primarly involved with the 
symbolic aspect of violating the salt laws. They participated in large 
numbers and were led by women from outside who belonged to domi- 
nant castes of had a feudal background. These factors, along with the 
fact that such action did not question the social order and was by 
and large peaceful, gave the womenfolk the necessary social legitimacy 
for participation. ; 
. One feature that is observed in the period studied is the absence 
of communalism, although the colonial administration did manoeuvre 
to inject it into municipal politics.:39 Perhaps this was due to the 
very low percentage of Muslims ‘in the population of Orissa. 

We may add here that although Orissa became a unified province 
on April 1, 1936, the. nationality question could not be solved. 
Nevertheless we should not miss the fact that there existed a protrac- 
ted connection between popular pressures and the formation of the 
Orissa province, despite all its limitations. 


1 This is an abridged version of my M Phil thesis entitled, ‘‘Peasants, Tribals 
and the National Movement in Orissa (1921-1936)" submitted to the 
"Department of History, Delhi University (1980). 


2 The Orissa Division of Bihar and Orissa between 1921 and 1936 was com- 
posed of Cuttack, Puri, Balasore, Angul and Khondmals. 


3 See Pathani Patnaik, Oriya Sahityara Itihasa (Oriya), pp 438-451. 


4 RK Barik, “Gopabandhu and the National Movement in Orissa", Social 
Scientist, Vol 6, No 10, 1978, pp 47-48. 


5 These included Cuttack, Puri and Balasore. 


Gandhi reached Orissa on March 24, 1921, and visited Cuttack, Puri, 
Bhadrak and Berhampur. "m 
7 Report on Administration, Bihar and Orissa (1920-21), Patna, 1923, p 1. 


8 Young India, April.13, 1921, in *Extracts from Young India, and 
Harijan", collected by the National Committee for the Gandhi Centenary 
(1921-1948), Private Papers Section, Nehru Memorial Library, New Delhi. 

9 This part is based on SS Hossein, The Completion of Report and Settlement 
for the Kanika Ward’s Estate (District Cuttack) 1889-94, Calcutta, 1895, 
pp 1, 65-66 and 71. , Melis were tax-resistance movements. 

10° Ibid, p 4. 

11 Ibid, pp 65-66 

12 WG Lacey, Census of India, 1931, Bihar and Orissa, Patna, 1933, p 1. 

13 Ibid, Report of WG Lacey; Census of India, 1921, Patna, 1923, Vol VII, 
Bihar and Orissa, Report of P C Tallents; Census of India, 1911, 
Calcutta, 1913, Vol V, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Sikkim, Report of LSS 
O'Malley. 
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Mentioned in the Government Report, cited by McPherson, in the Bihar 
aud Orissa Legislative Assembly Proceedings; session on the “Kanika Distur- 
bances", August 15, 1922, Vol V, pp 1007-1051, p 1022. 


The pastoral castes numbered 5,908 in 1893-94; mentioned by Hossein, 
op cit, p 20. 


These details are based on a booklet, Dukhini Kanika, cited by CBPS 
Mahapatra, Proceedings, op cit, pp 1007-1008. 


Ibid. According to Mahtab (Dasabarsara Orissa (Oriya), Cuttack, 1977, 
p 60), there was a famine in 1920. 

McPherson, op cit. 

Ibid. The brackets contain my additions. 

Anonymous letter to Samaj, August 6, 1922. 

McPherson, op cit. 

SK Mittal and Kapil Kumar (*'BabafRamachandra aud the Peasant Upsurge 
in Awadh”, Social Scientist, No 71, 1978) have documented his career, based 
on some diaries of Baba Ramachandra they could manage to recover. 
Unfortunately, our information regarding Ram Das Babaji is extremely 
limited. 

McPherson, op cit. It was observed, “In September (1921), acts of incen- 
diarism directed against Government schools were reported from Orissa”, 
Home Political, file no 303/1921, National Archives, New Delhi. Sonic 
scholars like Sahid Amin (‘‘Gandhi as Mahatma: Gorakhpur, 1921-22”, 
unpublished, pp 3-4) try to project that boycott of schools did not concern 
the peasants at all. This generalisation seems to be divorced from reality, 
especially if one has in mind an area like Kanika; after all, setting up of 
schools in rural areas meant additional taxes, bethi, etc. 

Muralidhar Mullick, Biplabi Chakradhar (Oriya), Cuttack, 1973, p 13. 
Details regarding these two individuals are based on Proceedings, op cit, 
pp 1023-1024 and 1048. 

I am indebted to Prafulla Das (Sebasahi, Kanika) for supplying me details 
about Basu, Bisuni and Dinabhandhu Khandaitrai. This part is also based 
on a diary written by Lambodhar Mahapaira (Meghpur, Kanika) who had 
seen the various phases of this meli; cited by Prafulla Das, Bharatara 
Sasastra Mukti Sangrama (Oriya), Raj Kanika, 1980, p 341. I have matched 
this data with Government Report, op cit. 

This is evident from a letter to Utkala Dipika, May 13,1922, written by some 
Congressmen. 

Proceedings, op cit, p 1024. 

Ibid, pp 1007 and 1021. 

Searchlight, February 19, 1922. 


Proceedings, op cit, p 1024. 
' Ibid, and Sibaram Das, "Kanikara Sahid Basu-Bisuni", Samaj, April 23, 


1981. 

Das, ibid. 

Based on ibid, Mahtab2nd De (ed), History of the Freedom Movement in Orissa, 
Vol 3, Cuttak, 1957, p 68; and Mullick, op cit, pp 20-22. 

Mahapatra in Proceedings, op cit, p 1010. 

Binode Kanungo, Utkalamani Gopabandhu (Oriya), Cuttack, 1976, p 122. 
Prafulla Das, op cit. 

Translated and cited by Mahapatra in Proceedins, op cit, p 1011. 
Government Report in ibid, p 1026. 

Samaj, May 13, 1922. 

Mahapatra in Proceedings, op cit, p 1010. 

Mahtab and,;De (ed), op cit, p 68. 
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Mahtab, Dasabarsara: 40p cit, p 58.  - gts 
Mahtab,.Sadhanara Pathe (Oriya), Cuttack, 1972, p 49. 

Pati, M Phil thesis, op cit, pp 46-48 for details. 

Utkala Dipika, October 16, 1921. a 

Mentioned by Godavaris Mishra and Prananath Pattnaik, Report of the 
Khurda Forest Enquiry Committee, Cuttack, 1938. The fact that after the 
Chauri Chaura incident Gopabandhu asked the people not to stop the 
payment of jungle taxes at a meeting in Khurda (Samaj, February 11, 1922) 
validates the point that the forest satyagraha dimension had a considerable 
impact on the peasants and the forest dwellers of this area. The brackets 
in the text contain my additions. 

Nilamani Senapati and Bhabakrushna NOBIS Gazetteer of India; Orissa: 
Sambalpur, Cuttack, 1971. 

Home Political, file no 18/1922, fortnightly report, National Archives, New 
Delhi. 

S S De, Who's Who of Freedom Workers in Orissa (Koraput, Ganjam and Baud- 
Phulbani Districts), Cuttack, 1969, introduction p iv. 

Home Political, file 18/1922, National Archives. 

S N Das, Utkalamani Gopabandhu (Oriya), Cuttack, 1975, p 409. 

B Kanungo, op cit, p 102. 

For example, around 1940 anyone who violated forest rules was to pay one 
rupee and give a hen to the forest guard; interview with Gopinath Pujari, 
Mathili (40 kms west of Malkangiri). 

Laxman Naiko was not a Koya; he was a Bhuyan. 


` Dasarathi Nanda, Saheed Laxman Naik (Oriya), Berhampur, 1977, p 33. 


Sumit Sarkar, (‘Primitive Rebellion and Modern Nationalism: A Note on 
Forest Satyagraha in the Non-Cooperation and Civil Disobedience Move- 
ments’’, Proceedings, Indian History Congress, Bhubaneshwar, 1977, p 516) 
mentions that Raju wandered among the tribals claiming astrological 
and "medicinal powers. This obviously enabled him to move closer to 
the hill people. 

Cited by R P Dutt, India Today, Calcutta, 1970, p 350. 

Thus, Samaj (February 11, 1922) carried a report of a Congress meeting at 


' Khurda which was presided over by one of Orissa's ‘‘father-figures’’— 


Gopabandhu Das. Atthis meeting Gopabandhu asked the 2,000 people 
present not to stop payment of rents and jungle taxes. 

Pati, op cit, pp 52-53. 

See Gopabandhu Choudhury, Gandhi and Utkal, Ahmedabad, 1969, especially, 
pp 17-28, to get an idea about how this was propagated during these visits 
to Orissa in 1925 and 1927. 

P K Mishra, The Political History of Orissa: 1900-1936, New Delhi, 1979, 
p 152. 

B Pati, Reviewing the Emergence of the Orissa Province" (unpublished). 
These have been mentioned by Radhanath Rath, History of the Freedom 
Movement in Orissa States, Cuttack, 1964, and Mahtab and De (ed), op cit. 
The Report of the Revenue Commissioner to the Bihar and Orissa Revenue 
Board (Patna), on “The Situation with Regard to Rural Indebtedness", 
Board of Revenue (Cuttack), Revenue file No M/1-37/34. This Report 
includes Cuttack, Puri, Balasore, Sambalpur, Angul and Khondmals. The 
price mentioned is based on the average price of rice in these districts. 
See Pati, thesis, op cit, p 82, to get an idea of this dimension. z 
See the Bihar and Orissa Legislajive Assembly Proceedings, September 13, 
1919. 

Mahtab and De (ed), op cit, Vol 3, p 85. 

Ibid. Balasore was the most disturbed district in this phase. 
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“The Report on the Administration of the Salt Department in Bihar and 
Orissa during the Years 1927-28; 1928-29; 1929-30; 1930-31”, Cuttack, 
1929-32. i 

The number of violations was 150 in 1927-28 in Balasore and, in fact, went 
down during the initial phase of the Civil Disobedience Movement. The 
same trend can be seen in the case of Puri and Cuttack as well. This can 
be taken up to illustrate in a very simple and unsophisticated way the 


limitations of the theory that people can be only organised effectively from 
above. 


Samaj, April 16, 1930. 
According to Mahtab (Sadhanara..., op cit, p 129), Inchudi occupied the 
second place as regards responses during the salt satyagraha, the first 
being the place where Gandhi himself led the movement. 

Sudhakar Das, Swadhinata Sangramara Bhumi Iram (Oriya), Cuttack, 1977, 
pp 8-9. 

Samaj, May 14, 1930. 

See, for example, “Instances of Congress Violence in Connection with the 
Conduct of Civil Disobedience Campaign in Bihar and Orissa’’, Home 
Political, file No 14/18/1931, National Archives, New Delhi, where there is 
a reference to an attack on the police camp at Atilabad (Balasore) and 
attempts by the police to disperse processions of salt “makers”? (May, 
1930). 

With the advent of the monsoon it became difficult to produce contraband 
salt. 

Home Political, file 14/18/1931, op cit. 

Ibid, Balasore, July 1930. In the Fortnightly Reports, Home Political, file 
No 18/8/1930, National Achieves, New Delhi, this attack is represented as 
* deliberate and preconcerted... and a direct attempt to prevent the collec- 
tion of chaukidari tax”. | 

See Note 78. 

Mahtab etc (ed), History..., op cit, Vol 3, p 90, refers to the imposition of 
a fine of Rs 6,000 on the villagers of Srijang in September 1930. It is 
stated in the Utkala Dipika (September 6, 1930) that this took place when an 
infuriated mob manhandled a police party on July 12, 1930. 

Indian Annual Register, July 3, 1930 (July-December). 

Fortnightly Reports, Home Political, file Nos 18/11/1930 and 252/3/30. 


Mahtab etc (ed), op cit, Vo13, p 4. Home Political, file 18/1/1932, Nationa] 


‘Archives, refers to the participation of women in Balasore. 


Samaj, April 23, 1930. 

K M Patra, Orissa Legislature and Freedom Struggle: 1912-1947, New Delhi, 
1979, p 75, and Mahtab etc (ed), op cit, Vol 3, p 91, respectively. The parti- 
cipation of the Rani of Kujang and the ex-Rani of Paradeep reflects the 
character of the PCC which was anything but anti-feudal. 

Mahtab etc (ed), op cit, Vol 5, p 15. The reference is most probably to 
female volunteer corps. 

LSSO'Malley, Bihar and Orissa District Gazetteers—Puri, Patna, 1929, p 161. 
“Forest Offences in Puri Division", Revenue File No F/1-3/32, Board of 
Revenue (Cuttack), letter from Commissioner, Orissa, to Collector, Puri, 
dated January 19, 1932. 

"Proposal to Vest S. D. O. Khurda with Powers to Grant Rewards in Forest 
Cases”, September 15, 1935, Revenue File No M/1-46/32, Board of Revenue, 
Cuttack, 

'"Disforestation of some portion out of the protected forests in the 
District of Angul’’, Revenue File No F/1-6/33, Board of Revenue, Cuttack. 
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“Working scheme prepared by the zamindar of Kolabira for his zamindari 
forests", Revenue File No F/1-3/33, Board of Revenue, Cuttack; letter fcom 
Deputy Commissioner, Sambalpur, to Commissioner, Orissa Division, 
Cuttack. 

Thus, a confidential meeting of the leading government officials was arranged 
to meet the violation of forest laws in Sambalpur. This is evident from a 
letter of the District Forest Officer dated June 2, 1930, cited in Mahtab, 
etc (ed), op cit, Vol 5, p 3. 

S S De, Who's Who..., op cit, p (1), introduction to Koraput. Biswas Roy was 
a clerk employed in the Jeypore Agency, who resigned around this time to 


. take part in the Civil Disobedience Movement. 


Interviews with Nilakantha Gomango and Gundu Gomango (sauras) of village 
Kuchindi. The former was about 18-20 years old during this phase. 

“Attack on a party of Police by khonds of Kalyansinghpur in connection 
with the execution of distraint Warrants against them for refusing payment 


of kists to the Maharaja of Jeypore",'Home Political, file No F5/41/31. 


Unfortunately, although this file has been refered to in the index it has not 
been transferred to the National Archives, New Delhi. 


Based on Home Political, file no 36/VI/1930, National Archives, New Delhi, 
“Detention of Narasingh Sahu of Jeypore, Subudhi Patro of Luhagudi... 
under the. Ganjam and Vizagapatnam Act, 1839"', Proceedings of the Agent 
to the Governor, Vizagapatnam. 

Ibid. Subudhi Patro was at the bottom of a rising among the Khonds shortly 
before this. 

RCS Bell, Orissa District GacilieetsRorenat, Cuttack, 1945, p 36. 


Home Political, file no. 44/55/36, National Archives, New Delhi, “Question 
of the transfer of a State prisoner named Konkadu Domboru Naiko detained 
under the Madras State Prisoners Regulation II of 1819 in Koraput Special 
Sub-Jail at Berhampur’’, Appendix I to Notes. 
S S De, op cit, introduction to Ganjam, p (iv). 


Fortnightly Reports, Home Political, file No F 81/1932, National Archives, 
New Delhi, “Answer to David Grenfell’s Question No 22, dated February 
1932". : 

"Reports from provinces for the Civil Disobedience Movement", file No 
106/P 35/1935-36, Private Papers Sec, Nehru Memorial Library, New Delhi. 
Mahtab, Pattnaik and Mehta (ed), Report of the Enquiry Committee: Orissa 
States, Cuttack, 1939, pp 6-7. 


-Rath, op cit, p 16, mentions of an agitation in Talcher in 1932 against 


increased rents; W W Dalziel, “Final Report on the Revision Settlement of 


„Orissa: 1922-1932", p 126, refers to existence of tension in Kanika; 


Dhenkanal was a state where the people were exposed to the most brutal 
forms of exploitation. Kanika was an estate. 

“Alleged breaches of the Settlement of 5th March, 1931 in Bihar and 
Orissa", Home Political, file no 35/5/31, National Archieves, New Delhi. 
Indian Annual Register, 1930 (July-December), ‘‘Government Review of 
Movement", p 151. 

Home Political, file 35/5/31, National chives: 

Fort. Rep. Home Poll, file 18/4/1933, National Archives. 

P K Mishra, op cit, pp 182-183 

Home Poll, file No 18/6/1933, National Archives 

Interview with Kalindi Charan Panigrahi (Cuttack), the elder brother of 


, Bhagabati Charan Panigrahi. 


113. Interview with Sarat Pattnaik (Cuttack). 
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Sarathi, March 19, 1934; in an article cntitled 'Samajika Biplaba’’, Mahtab 
called for a social revolution, 

For example, Utkala Dipika, March 18, 1934 published an article, ''Bbai 
Zamindar" which went thus: ‘‘Nowadays it is a fashion to get introduced 
as a friend or sympathiser of the workers and peasants... It is very easy to 
become a socialist by distributing one's land in benami amongst one's 
relatives... ."' 

Thus Sarathi (May 14, 1934) viewed Gandhi's padajatra (in Orissa) cynically. 
A joke published went thus: ‘‘A few people were returning after seeing 
Gandhi. They were asked whether they saw Gandhi. One of them replied 
that he had seen Gandhi walking with his hands on the shoulders of his 
two wives". The editor added that the two ladies were Sushila Ben and 
the daughter of Jamnalal Bajaj. 

This was a timely concession to the Oriya middle class, amd it also aimed 
at strengthening the links with the landed aristocracy, some of whom had 
been active in the ‘Utkala Sammilani. Besides, it served to reinforce the 
“divide and rule” policy of the Raj. Sindh wasa ''grant" to the Muslims 
and Orissa to the Hindus. 

JN Mahapatra, Orissa in 1936-37 to 1938-39, Cuttack, 1941, p 15. 

Sachi Routray, Granthabali (Oriya), Cuttack, 1972, part 2, pp 220-225. Iam 
thankful to Ms Namrata Nanda for directing my attention towards this 
short story. 

This tour lasted from November 10 to 12, 1936. Home Political, file No 
4/38/36. ‘‘Appreciation of speeches by Pandit J L Nehru in Orissa", 
gives us an insight into this tour. Nehru visited Cuttack, Ganjam and 
Puri. About 10,000 people assembled in Cuttack (Town Hall), 8,000 in 
Ganjam (Berhampur) and 7,000 in Puri (Singha Dwara) to hear him. He 
talked of socialism, organisation of the Kisan Sabha and in the southern 
zamindaris of Orissa ‘‘made a special attack on the zamindari system". 
However, in some zamindaris like Khallikote and Atagada the plans to hold 
meetings could not materialise "due to the activities of the estate 
officials". In almost every meeting he made appeals to the people who 
were present to vote for the Congress in the coming elections. 

Bipan Chandra, **Jawaharlal Nehru aud the Capitalist Class, 1936'* Economic 
and Political Weekly, Vol X, August 1975, sees this period as the -most 
radical phase of Nehru—*'the Indian Summer of his Leftism”. In any 
case, the winter that followed was pretty cold! 

SN Majumdar, ‘Report on the General Elections in Orissa—1937"', p 16. 
The name of the candidate is not given but it is mentioned that the mani- 
festo was issued by the Executive Committee of the Cuttack District 


Congress Committee. This radical posture of the PCC was in line with 


mass pressure. It was also an obvious bid to use “‘left’’? slogans for 
electoral gains. 

For example, Mahtab's position vis-a-vis the rising in Ganjam (1948) can 
be cited, At this t'me Mahtab as the Chief Minister, justified the police 
firing, imposed a ban on the CPI’s newspaper and disallowed even Congress 
(his party) MLA’s to make investigations; for details see Gurucharan 
Pattnaik’s, Ganjamare Rakta Prabhata (Oriya), Cuttack, 1972. 

Here I have drawn inspiration from George Rude, Paris and London in the 
Eighteenth Century: Studies in Popular Protest, London, 1974; as he points 
out, political motives,... though originally derived from outside... were 
given a particular twist in the course of their assimilation by the small 
masters, craftsmen and wage-earners who adopted them as it were to their 
own social and political needs. This is particularly striking in the case of 
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sansculottes in Paris who gave new meaning to the ideas of *equality?, 
‘Liberty’ and ‘sovereignity’ which were quite unacceptable to their 
Jacobin teachers’’, pp 32-33, 


Rude, The Crowd in History: A Study of Popular Disturbances in France and 
England 1730-1848, New York, 1964, refers to how ‘‘...one type of crowd is 
liable, by the instrusion of the unexpected or of forces outs.de itself to be 
couverted into another", p 4; and how, “by his position ‘outside’ the 
crowd, the leader was always in danger of losing his control over a protrac- 
ted period, or of seeing his ideas adopted to purposes other than those he 
had intended", p 248. One cannot ignore the relevance of these assertions 
while studying changes in crowd behaviour. 


M H Siddiqui, Agrarian Unrest in North India: The United Provinces 1918-1922, 
New Delhi, 1978, p ix (intro). David Hardiman (Peasant Nationalists of 
Gujarat: Kheda District 1917-1934, New Delhi, 1981) also draws similar con- 
clusions, As he feels, the ‘peasants did not...like to act independently of 
the nationalist leaders", p 245. 


Gyanendra Pandey (Ascendancy of the Congress in Uttar Pradesh: A Study in 
Imperfect Mobilisation, Delhi, 1978) also draws similar conclusions in his 
study of U P. 

See, for example, Georges Lefebvre, "Revolutionary Crowds’’, in Jeffrey 
Kaplow (ed), New Perspectives on the French Revolution, New York, 1965, 
pp 173-190; Rude, Paris and London..., op cit; EP Thompson, ''The Moral 
Economy of the English Crowd in the Eighteenth Century", Past and 


' Present, No 50, February 1971; and David Arnold, "Looting, Grain Riots 


` and Government Policy in South India, 1918", Past and Present, No 84, 


August 1979. 

Thus, Hardiman, op cit, p 246, points out how Gandhi's “orders” in 1922] 
1931 to halt the no rent movement were “obeyed” by the peasants. 

Pati, op cit, p 104. 


NOTES 


Access to Schooling in Rural Areas: A Case 
of Selected Villages of Rajasthan 


HISTORICALLY, in the educational system in India, facilities were 
provided in the developed regions of the country, namely, the three 
presidencies (Bengal, Madras, Bombay) which enjoyed higher rates 
of industrial investment, commercial modernisation and economic 
development. In these areas, literacy and levels of education were 
far ahead of the hinterland. The aim of the educational policy was to 
: develop English education among Indians, preferably from the upper 
socio-economic strata of society, who could assist the rulers in sub- 
ordinate posts in the bureaucracy, in governing the vast and diverse 
sub-continental empire. The colonial rulers of course were not 
interested in educating Indians beyond a certain level which was 
necessary for the continuance of their rule. The net result was that 
disparities in education become glaring between regions, between 
urban and rural areas and between developed and backward sections 
of society. | 

With the advent of independence, the proclaimed national 
objective in education was to develop rapidly a system of country- 
wide education responsive to the mass awakening in the country and 
befitting an independent nation in the modern age of science and 
technology. Universal free elementary education, removal of adult 
illiteracy, special attention to the socially and economically back- 
ward sections of society (scheduld castes and scheduled tribes) 
were to be some of the main considerations. 

Since independence the educational system has undergone 
considerable expansion. Enrolment has increased more than four 
times at the primary stage, six times at the middle stage, seven times 
at the higher secondary and more than ten times at the university 
stage. There has been a correspoding increase in the number of 
teachers, institutions and expenditure on education. 

In spite of all this expansion of educational facilities the 
present position in education after more than three decades of 
independence can hardly be satisfactory. Between 1951 and 1981 the 
percentage of literacy has crawled from 16.6 to 36.17 per cent—not | 
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even at the rate of one point per year.’ 

The present educational system is largely reinforcing the basic 
socio-economic structure -with its social hierarchy and flagrant 
inequalities. Exapansion is by and large taking place in a laissez fair 
style; without purposeful interventions. In terms of distribution of 
gains, what is happening over the economy as a whole also gets 
reflected in the sphere of education. Considering the fact that 40 per 
cent of the Indian population is below the subsistence level and 
another 30 per cent marginally above it, jt is hardly surprising 
that 63.53 per cent of the population should be illiterate. 

The development of education is highly unequal between urban 
and rural populations. The concentration of education facilities 
increases progressively as we move from small towns to cities to large 
cities and then to metropolitan centres. 

` The progress of literacy and school education in rural areas is 
following a similar pattern to that in urban areas. Education is 
confind to large central villages and within the village, progress has 
been made by the socio-economically better-off sections of the 
population. The socio-economically backward sections are lagging 
behind. There is a wide gulf between men and women in the literacy 
rate and it is all the greater in economically backward areas. 

In terms of caste, the upper and trading castes were literate at 

the time of independence; these communities progressed further in 
secondary and higher education. They were followed by middle castes 
whose main occupation was farming. These castes also made consi- 
derable advance, both in literacy and primary education. They are 
now trying to push forward to higher levels. But scheduled castes and 
and tribes and other economically backward sections are woefully 
lagging behind, in spite of special provisions for them in the Consti- 
tution. ' 
i Using the criterion of land ownership, we find that the landlords 
and well-to-do peasants, who have controlled all institutions related to 
the political economy of the village, are pushing ahead in education, 
while the poor peasants and landless labourers are highly neglected and 
continue to be illiterate. The educated youth of the new generation 
of the rich peasants and landlords are the new elite who dominate the 
socio-economic and political institutions of the village and of the 
town. Advanced technology in agriculture as well as adult franchise 
and political participation have nevertheless helped the middle castes 
and ‘the neo-rich to control strategic positions in the politico- 
administrative system of. the society. Education has helped in 
strengthening their positions. The secondary and higher education 
further enhances their earning potential, occupational opportunity, 
political strength and social status. ` 2d | 

In the context of the foregoing remarks, it can be said that 
development in education in the country cannot be considered in 
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isolation from the socio-economic structure. This is the point of 
departure of the present study. Research evidence in the field shows 
that facilities of education are available within a radius of one 
kilometre from the village but still 64 per cent of people are illiterate. 
Scope of the Study 

In the present study. it is proposed to investigate patterns of 
development of literacy, education and socio-economic correlates in 
ruralareas of Rajasthan. The study covers 21 selected villages of 
Jaipur district. The villages were selected from four blocks, namely, 
Amber, Bassi, Jamwa-Ramgarh and Sanganer. The exercise was 
carried out at two levels: (1) An attempt was made to review rural 
literacy, and to construct a broad socio-economic profile of the spread 
of education; (2) variations with regard to the utilisation of educa- 
tional facilities by different segments of population across the village 
were obtained. l 

Jaipur is one of the developed districts in Rajasthan and 
approximately 400 units are engaged in the production of various 
goods. Apart from small-scale industries, there is also a considerable 
presence of engineering, electrical, metal and related industries. The 
production processes of all these industries require educated workers 
in the respective trades. In Jaipur, 37.09 per cent of workers are 
working in industries, trade and commerce. A- large number of 
workers are educated upto a certain level. Among them, 23.73 per 
cent are literate and working in various industries. 

The ampact of socio-economic development has been trickling 
down towards the hinterland of Jaipur. Amber, Bassi, Jamwa-Ram- 
garh and Sanganer, the four blocks chosen, are the growing centres 
of small-scale industries, particularly toy making, hand-made paper, 
block-making, printing, dyeing, stone crushing, leather, etc. 

A large part of the cultivated area is under tube-well irrigation 
and devoted to the cultivation of commercial crops—tobacco, chillies, 
groundnut, cotton—and wheat. Commercialisation in agriculture has 
generated new types of economic activities like oil-crushing, calico 
printing, repairing workshops for agricultural implements, etc. This 
has therefore brought prosperity to a section of the peasantry and 
increased the purchasing power for consumer goods, leading to a 
further enhancement of small-scale industries in the region, employ- 
ment opportunities, earning capacity and the level of education. 
Some salient facts are given in Table I, which is self-explanatory. An 
interesting point which emerges from the table, despite the aggregative 
nature of the data, is the inverse relationship between the rate of literacy 
and the percentage of scheduled caste/scheduled tribe (SC/ST) 
population. For instance Bassi and Jamwa-Ramgarh have lower 
literacy (13 per cent) and a higher percentage of SC/ST population 
(42 to 50 per cent). - . 
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s. TABLE I 
District/ - Scheduled Caste/ Primary . Secondary- Tertiary Literacy 
Sub-Division ` Scheduled Tribe acti- acti- '* acti- rate 
population vities vities vities 

76 % % % % 

A aS oO 
Jaipur 27.23 62.88 13.75 23.29 23.73 
Jamwa-Ramgarh 42.71 70.58 11.49 14.95 13.06 
Sanganer 30.25 ' 70.29 11.76 17.94 16.87 
Amber ] 18.54 70.38 11.18 18.42 17.82 


Bassi . f 50.56 72.14 12.60 15.22 13.26 





To facilitate an in-depth study of the socio-economic conditions, 
the selected villages pore been divided into three main categories 
(Table IT). 


TABLE II 
CDD GM E E 
Category No of Size of ` Name of village - ` 
ES villages population . ' 
Small 8 94 to 700  Birajpur, Damodarpura, Goodhmena, 


Chaitpura, — Kishanpura, Hathipura, 
B Pura, Madrumpura. 


Medium 9 800 to 1500 Garh, Belva, Nagarprohit, Lalgarh, 
: Kukus, Toda Bata, Danteli, Rajawas & 
us Thirkaya. 

Central 4 1400 to 7319 — Bagru, Bassi, Gauner and Achrol. 





Table II has to be supplemented with the following details for 
a correct appreciation of the study. 

(a) Nine out of the 21 villages are situated in fertile area, six 
are covered by the Aravalli hills from one side and the remaining 
six are covered by the same mountain ranges from two sides. These 
latter have uneven topography, high run-off, poor fertility and low 
level of development. 

(b) Villages like Bassi, Bagru, Achrol and Gauner have middle 
and secondary schools. 

(c) Medical facilities in terms of dispensaries, family planning 
and health centres are available in bigger villages and communication 
facilities like post offices, telegraph and. telephone connections and 
roads are also available here. Drinking water is available in all the, 
villages. 
(d) It seems that socio-economic conditions have a direct 
bearing upon the size of population and its growth. The population 
ofselected villages varies from 94 to 7319 persons. The smallest 
village is Madrumpura and the largest is Bagru. 

(e) Interms of irrigation, 50 to 60 per cent of cultivated area is 
under irrigation in Bagru, Bassi, Achrol and Gauner, 40 to 50 per cent 
in. Nagarprohit, Rajawas, Belva and less than 30 per centin the 
remaining villages. 
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The irrigation facilities have encouraged the adoption of new 
seeds, multiple cropping, utilisation of new techniques, more emphasis 
on modernisation and mechanisation of agricultural practices genera- 
ting new activities in connection with the repairing and assembling of. 
machines, agencies for distribution of spare parts, etc. Apart from 
that, the infrastructure was laid for introducing the new input 
package, 1e, agriculture extension centres to develop agricultural 
know]edge among users, electricity for agricultural use, banks, 
agencies for fertilisers, seeds, pesticides, storage of grain, and road 
and transport network to carry surplus food to market town etc. It 
helped in generating additional income among cultivators. This 
resulted in occupational diversification in rural areas and Improves 
ment of literacy among villagers. 


Results of Study 

Table IIT shows that the level of socio-economic development is 
quite uneven in different categories of villages. The developmental 
facilities with regards to power, the means of transport to carry 
surplus product from rural areas to the market town, communication 
for outside exposure and mobility and health facilities are rarely.seen 
in smaller villages. It is found that most of the smaller villages are 
dominated by scheduled castes and tribes with their population vary- 
ing from 56 to 99 per cent. 





TABLE III 
i ` ' Category 

Small Medium Central 
Facilities index e oO i 1 16-30 31-60 
SC/ST population 56-99 31-55 20-30 
Primary activities : 91-99 71-90 40-70 
Cultivator 81-99 61-80 30-60 
Secondary and Tertiary activities 1-15 16-30 31-60 
Literacy : 1-10 11-20 21-30 
Female literacy 0-1 1-4 Above 5 


Note: All figures excepting facilities index are in percentage. 


'In smaller villages, a large number of people (91 to 99 per cent), 
are engaged in primary production, i e, cultivation and forestry. Out 
of them, 81 to 99 per cent are engaged in the cultivation only. A small 
section of the working population (1 to 15 per cent) is engaged in 
activities like construction, manufacturing, trade, commerce and 
services. The literacy rate in smaller villages is very low, varying from 
1 to 10 per cent. Among women, it is negligible, 

The medium category villages, constituting nine out of 21 
villages, are located in the more developed areas with regard to fertility 
of soil, means of irrigation, agricultural productivity transport-linkage 
and schoolfacilities. There isa lesser concentration of scheduled 
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castes and tribes population in comparison with the previous group and 
their percentage varies’ from 31 to 55 per cent. 

Seventy-one to 90 per cent of the workers are engaged in pri- 
mary activities. Out of them 61 to 80 per cent are working in 
agriculture. : | 

A substantial section of the labour force (16 to 30 per cent) is 
involved in construction, household industry, repairing, weaving, 
dairy and other activities. The new agricultural practices have 
brought some prosperity among farmers. The major part of package 
benefits has gone to rich and middle farmers and they are in a posi- 
tion to invest a part of their earnings on school education. The rate 
of literacy is higher in medium category villages than in the smaller 
ones and it varies from 11to 20 percent in the former. Female 
literacy is restricted to the Mabajan and the Brahmin communities 
and it varies from 1 to 4 per cent. 

Central villages are still better developed in respect of 
educational facilities, means of transport, communication and health. 
Middle and secondary schools are being run in all such villages. There 
isastill smaller concentration of SC/ST population; its percentage 
varies from 20 to 30. In terms of occupational and economic 
activities, 40 to 70 per cent of the workers are engaged in primary 
activities, 30 to 60 per cent work as cultivators; a large number of 
workers (30 to 60 per cent) are employed in secondary and tertiary 
activities, ie, in small-scale industries like cottage crafts, calico 


- printing, dyeing, block-making, hand-made paper and repairing of 


agricultural implements, as well as in trade, commerce and other 
services. P s "n 

Sanganer and Bagru are famous. for printed saries within and 
outside the country. Activities allied to printing are also developed 
here, i e, wood-work, block-making, dyeing, designing, spinning and 
weaving. Bassi is a local administrative centre. A sizable section of 
working people is engaged in the above mentioned activities. Quite a. 
few are engaged in trade, commerce and other services. Achrol and 
Gauner are famous as cultural and religious centres which results in 
the development of several tertiary activities. A small section of 
labour force is partially employed in Khadi and village industries, i e, 
spinning and weaving. A sizable number of workers are engaged as 
artisans in traditional jobs, for instance, in printing, dyeing, weaving, 
and as blacksmiths, carpenters, etc. These artisans under the tutelage 
of elders have acquired ‘professional skills in the absence of formal 
schooling. But with the introduction of the Green Revolution package 
several new jobs like the repair and assembly of agricultural 
-implements have sprung up in rural areas. This makes it essential to. 
acquire education in general and. technical education in particular. 

Together with this whole gamut of secondary and tertiary acti- 
vities there has been a promotion of literacy in larger villages. The. 
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Tate of literacy varies from 21 to 31 per cent in such villages. How- 
ever, literacy among females varies only from 4 to 5 per cent. 

The above analysis reveals that the expansion of literacy is by 
and large concentrated in developed pockets of rural areas, within the 
better off sections that have largely utilised the educational opportu- 
nities. But the socio-economically backward classes are lagging behind 
in their educational pursuits. There is a positive and significant 
correlation between literacy on the one hand and each of the follow- 
ing variables: size of village population (r 0.83), social facilities in 
the village (r 20.84), and percentage of workers engaged in secondary 
and tertiary sectors (r—0.85). Ali coefficients are significant at one 
per cent level. 

To verify further the above results, primary data have been 
generated through group discussions, interviews with farmers, 
labourers, teachers and extension officers. During these discussions, it 
was reported that before the 1970's, the majority of peasants was 
not self-sufficient in food, their techniques of agricultural production 
were simple (single cropping system) and the productivity of crops was 
low. The overall socio-economic conditions were poor, except for a 
few families of the trading commnnity and rich peasants. Literacy 
was restricted to Mahajans, Brahmins and rich peasants only. 

In the early 1970's electricity was made available to the farmers 
for agricultural purpose, at a subsidised rate, which led to the 
adoption of HYV and other inputs of the package. These techniques 
radicalised the production practices of many peasants. The landlords 
and middle and large farmers have received more benefits and -have 
acquired surplus in food production. This has led to a substantial 
commercialisation of agriculture. The economic structure of the 
village community has changed. 

Rich peasants came in contact with developmental agencies. 
Their interaction and exposure to outside world changed their atti- 
tude towards education. They started sending their children to 
school to meet their own day-to-day needs. On the other hand the 
very introduction of new inputs may have had an opposite effect on 
the literacy rate in marginal farmer and agricultural labour households. 
The package was based on intensive use of labour for agricul- 
tural operations. Since in peak hours peasants, particularly the 
Marginal and the landless ones, withdraw their children from school, 
the higher labour demand may have reinforced the factors responsible 
for a lower rate of literacy among poorer sections. : 

Table 1V, which provides some information on the caste status 
of the educated in a sample of 606 persons, shows. that 532 persons 
out of the 606 belong to the upper castes and 74 are scheduled castes 
and tribes. Among the upper castes 60 per cent have passed middle 
school, 30 per cent are matriculates, 6 per cent graduates and 3 per cent 
post-graduates. Among SC/ST 8 per cent are middle-passed and 
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TABLE IV 
Upper 300 | | ' 180" 37 15 532 
Backward 50 20. ` 3 l 1 74 
Total 350 200 40 16 606 





3 per cent are matriculates; only a few are graduates and post- 
graduates. It reveals that the upper castes are the main beneficiaries 
of educational development and that the econnmically backward 
castes are lagging behind. 

The data on school drop-outs were collected from school atten- 
dance registers of 11 villages.2 There were 841 children who had left 
school before completing primary education in 1966-67. They mainly 
belonged to scheduled castes and tribes. The main reason for the drop-. 
ping out was that the parents could not afford normal school expenditure 
and generally sent their children for small jobs like weeding, looking 
after cattle and to help the family. Caste-wise break-up of the 841 
drop-outs was as follows: Scheduled Castes 276, Scheduled Tribes 
367, Backward Castes 96, other castes 102.3 

To sum up, trading castes by one criterion and the richer 
peasants and landlords by another are more literate and are far ahead 
in utilising school and higher, education facilities than SC/ST and 
other economically backward sections of the village society. Those 
‘villages which are dominated by primary activities and have large 

_SC/ST populations, are the most backward educationally. The rate of 
retention in school is higher among better off sections while drop- out; 
wastage and stagnation are common among SC/ST, small/marginal 
farmers and other economically backward sections of village 
community. ; 

: The expansion of literacy and levels of education is by and 
large concentrated in developed villages.of rural areas, within which 
the better-off sections have benefited to a much greater extent from 
educational development. The socio-economically backward classes 
are lagging behind in their educational pursuits. 


MoHD AKHTAR HUSAIN* 


] The figures exclude Assam and Jammu and Kashmir. 

2 The villages are -Garh, Lalgarh, Totla Bhata, Birajpur, Damodarpura, 
M. Pura, B. Pura, Godha Mena Hath/pura, Chaitpura, Kishanpura, and 

. Daniili. . . 

3 Figures obtained from the office of NCERT, Jaipur. 


* Lecturer, Centre for Educational Technology, National Council of Edu- 
cational Research and Training, New Delhi. 
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Migrants in a City: A Case of Dhodia Tribals 


THERE is a large body of literature on migration and urbanisation 
in India. This literature mostly deals with the rate and volume of 
migration, patterns of adjustment of the migrants in the urban setting, 
and the impact of urban institutions etc. Useful as these details are, 
certain key questions regarding migration and urbanisation are as yet 
not adequately explored: Some :of these questions are: What is the 
socio-economic background of the migrants? How does the socio- 
economic background affect or infiuence their participation in the 
urban industrial economy? 

Broadly, the studies hitherto have held steadfastly to certain 
untested notions or assumptions. One such assumptionis that all 
migrants belong to a relatively homogeneous socio-economic category. 
. Another dominant assumption is that all migrants face a more or less 
uniform set of situations (i e, opportunities or disabilities). We also. 
sometimes come across references to ‘success’ stories of the migrants 
inthe city. Reasons for this ‘success’ are sought in the realm of 
culture or personality. In other words, what is highlighted is the 
individual’s ability to move up the ladder .regardless of obstacles. In 
my view, such a description or approach fails to observe the persis- 
tence of certain general tendencies. Such tendencies are: competitive 
economy (and also dualism) in the urban labour market; occupational 
divisions which are dependent upon the educational achievements 
which in turn are dependent upon the economic position of the 
family; and processes of social stratification dividing the urban 
population into rich, not-so rich and poor. 

The present paper is an attempt to build-up a case for studying 
migrants from the vantage point of their class status in the urban 
society and for locating the linkage between their present status and 
their past status in the rural society from which they migrated. The 
community we concentrate on is called Dhodias. They are members 
of the scheduled tribe. Numerically, they are the third largest with 
a population of 3.6 lakhs in Gujarat state. They are mainly distributed 
in two districts of south Gujarat: (i) Valsad district with a popula- 
tion of 2.9 lakhs and (ij) Surat district with:a population of *66, 231. 
Together, Dhodias constitute 10 per cent of S T population in 
Gujarat. Of the total Dhodia population, 31,376 (8.8 per cent) 
live in the urban areas. In Surat city which is a premier industrial 
centre in the south Gujarat region live 9,598 Dhodias or about 1,600 
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families. We covered 931 Dhodia households in this study. 

Our first main observation is that Dhodias living in Surat city 
are socially and economically stratified. They are not a homogeneous 
'or undifferentiated community. They can be grouped into two 
distinct social strata: (i) upper social strata of white-collar employees 
and (ii) lower social strata of factory workers, casual labourers and 
the self-employed. We may briefly note down the major characteris- 
tics of the households in these two strata. 


The Upper Social Strata 


Out of 931 Dhodia households in Surat city, 96 households 
(10 per cent) are in the upper strata of white-collar employees. The 
households are of doctors or nurses in civil hospitals; teachers in 
municipal schools; officers, clerks or peons in the state or central 
government offices or in the semi-government institutions. They are 
salaried employees. They get various allowances which help them 
considerably against the rising cost of living in the city. They get bene- 
fits of provident fund, gratuity or pension. These long-term social 
security measures protect them against potential economic constraints 
in post-retirement life. Thus, their occupational positions give them 
economic stability, protection and also social status, ie, the incumbents 
enjoy respect or prestige in society. Nearly 10 per cent of Dhodia 
households are in this upper social strata. 

They are the recent migrants to (after 1950) Surat city. 
During this period, there has been a rapid expansion in bureaucratic 
and service sectors of the state government. The railways, 
banks, post and telegraphs, municipality, collectorate etc. have 
expanded their activities manifold. That created more and more job 
opportunities for those with high school and college education. 
Dhodias having the requisite educational qualifications could secure 
these occupational positions.. | 

Most of these migrants had their primary and high school 
education in their native village, and college education at taluka place 
or in Valsad, Surat, Baroda and Rajkot. Their parents financially 
supported their education. The policy of the state government to 
assist the tribals in their education and emplopment was most 
. beneficial to this section of Dhodia community. Many of them availed 
of Ashram School education facilities also. They obtained govern- 
ment scholarships. They also secured the benefits of job reservation 
as members of a scheduled tribe. The higher education thus enabled 
them to acquire privileged occupational positions. 

Their other family members living with them jn Surat are also 
literate and educated. Together these households constitute a highly 
literate group. Both male and female members jn the households have 
acquired education. Evidently these households place high value on 
the education of their children. As many as 92 per cent of the children 
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in the age group of 6—14 years in this strata are attending school. High 
enrolnient is certainly due to special care, interest and attention 
provided to them by their parents. It is also true that they can give 
that attention because they enjoy occupational stability. This is 
evident from the fact that very few of these children dropped out 

from school. None among their children in the 6—14 year age group is 
engaged in outside employment. The young children from these 
houses are not forced to help their parents economically. 

. High school and college education is quite widerpread among 
the younger generation. Many have continued their high school and 
college education in the city. They receive facilities of scholarships 
meant for the tribals as a socio-economically deprived group. In the 
past, their parents too received help and support from the state in 
their education. The households in this strata strive hard to give as 
much education to their children as possible. They want their sons to 
become engineers, doctors or school teachers. Some desire that their 
sons should become officers or at least clerks in the government 
offices. They want their daughters to become school teachers, nurses 
or clerks. They aspire towards salaried positions for their sons and 
daughters in a government or semi-government organisation. They 
themselves are salaried employees, and are, therefore, aware of the 
advantages inherent in such occupational positions They are also 
aware of acute competition for employment in the government sector. 
They know that the number of unemployed among.the tribals is 
increasing. But that does not worry them much. They feel that by 
using personal influence or contacts with the higher officials or some 
political leaders, they can eventually secure the jobs for their sons 
and daughters. 

As migrants, there were not many major stresses or strains in 
the process of their settling down in Surat city. Though most of them 
migrated recently, they could sécure residential accommodation in 
the city. Their colleagues at work places or relatives helped them to 
settle down. They obtained residence in middle class localities. Of 
course, they paid a little higher rent but that they did not mind. 
They consider these middle class localities as ‘Sanskari Vistar’. They 
want to live with the people of equal or higher socialstatus. They 
desire that their children should grow up in the company of other 
children of similar or higher social status and not with those of lower 
socjal status comprising factory workers. So the higher rent they pay 
is an investment towards ‘better cultural environment’ for their 
children. 

Some households. have managed to be the beneficiaries of 
cooperative housing schemes. These schemes were essentially meant 
for the economically backward class tribals. The government had 
allotted the Jand at subsidised rates. But members of this strata 
succeeded in owning the plots and constructing their houses on 
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subsidised plots. Dhodia teachers-and clerks were in the forefront in 
organising such cooperative housing societies. They were unwilling to . 
enrol tribal factory workers or casual labourers as members of the 
societies. They did not want Dhodia factory workers as their neigh- 
bours. Many Dhodia white-collar employees bought plots at conces- 
sional rates in the ‘Panchhat Varg’ or backward class housing society 
in Athwa Lines area. They had savings in. the bank or resourceful 
friends and relatives who helped them financially. Thus within a short 
time, they built quite durable and spacious houses on these plots. 

l Their dwellings are better in terms of quality. Their houses 
have cement flooring or tiles, cement or brick walls and durable 
roofing of Mangalore tiles or cement concrete. A few of them possess 
-a-completely pucca structure, i e, R C C dwelling. They have relatively 
bigger accommodation. They possess at least two rooms. Therefore, 
there is no overcrowding. They have private water tap and latrine at 
‘home. ‘They have independent electricity connections. Nearly one 
out of every four households in this strata has all the three facilities, 
namely, water tap, latrine and electricity. 

Their standard ‘of living is better, if not luxurious. They buy 
milk.daily.' Infants in their households drink milk daily. They buy 
vegetables daily. They oftén consume eggs, fish, meat, etc. They 
‘use pure ghee in their diet. Their food has variety. It is nutritious 
also. The households in this strata make bulk purchases of foodgrains 
and pulses. They buy: commodities when the prices arelow inthe 
market, and at wholesale rates. Many households in this strata get 
"Foodgrains Advance’ money from their office. That helps them to 
buy and store the essential commodities. That insures them against 
price rise in the off-season. They can therefore maintain their cost 
of living without much hardship. They have status and creditworthiness 
in the retail market. The Jocal shopkeepers who know their occu- 
pational background willingly give them the commodities on a monthly 
.credit. So: whenever these households are short of cash, they can 
.and do approach the local shopkeepers. They do not have to forego 
their necessities if they have no money. 

Their style of living is distinctly better and higher than those 
ina lower strata. They have a variety of material possessions, 
Their life style closely corresponds to that of any middle class house- 
hold in Surat city. This is obvioualy so because these Dhodia house- 
holds are the members ‘of the middle class of Surat city. Evidently 
‘the households in this strata are socially and economically in a better 
situation. Their occupation is stable. “Their income is regular. 
Because of economic security they can enjoy a certain level of standard 
of life in the city. ` 


The Lower Social Strata | 
Out of 931 Dhodia households in Surat city, 835 (90 per cent) 
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are in the lower strata, These are the strata of the working class. They 
are factory workers, casual labourers or the self-employed. Factory 
Workers are mostly those workingin the art silk industry of Surat. 
They are weavers, creelers, beam setters, boiler attendants etc. 


Dhodia men work in these activities. Their womenfolk work as . 


bobbin fillers, winders or mere helpers. The art silk industry expanded 
inthe city in the late 1930's. Most of the households working in 
this industry at present had their parents in the same industry some 
30 or 40 years ago. Others are cutters’ or polishers in the diamond 
industry and skilled or unskilled. labourers in the plastic, rubber, 
chemical, tile and machine tool factories. 

They work in small scale factories employing 10-15 workers. 
These factories are private, family owned units. There are no 
standardised rules or regulations regarding wages, incentives etc. 
In many cases, the factory owners themselves work on looms. They 


run these units as shopkeepers run their shops. They are essentially: 


.petty producers subject to vicissitudes of market, credit, supply of 
raw material etc. Ina situationlike this, the conditions of labourers 
they hire can well be imagined. The recession occurs in the art silk 
industry once a year and it lasts for a fortnight or a month ata 
stretch. The factory owners employ the labourers oii piece rates. 
And during the recession, they remove them. "The workers are not 
always ina position to work continuously for 25 or 26 days ina 
‘month. That is due to forced idleness resulting from power cuts in 
the industry; shortage of raw materials etc. or due to their own 
illness or physical debility. . Since they are piece rate earners, they 
suffer monetarily on account of such idle days. 

The situation of Dhodia workers in other factories is not 
different. They too work in small- scale factories. They are also not 
protected against such recession periods. The management of these 
units is in the hands of factory owners or their trusted men called 
Mukadams, jobbers or supervisors. The relations between the 
workers and the owners are personalised. That means the workers 
can stay in a factory as long as the owners or their super- 
visors are pleased with them. There is no’ standardised grievance 
machinery that can effectively protect the workers against arbitrariness 
. or whims of the owners or theirtrusted men. Mostly the’ workers 

.Submit tothe dictates of the factory owners. We observed that 
those few who were militant were removed. Such experiences acted 
as a warning signal to Dhodia factory workers to stay put with what 
they got. Dhodias were mostly not unionised because of fear of 
reprisals. It was alsoafact that Dhodia migrants who left their villages 
in distress conditions were less inclined to join trade unions. They 
viewed their present employment as a god-sent opportunity.. To lose 
this job meant facing hunger and starvation. So they were reluctant 
to fight for their rights. The factory owners praised such ‘loyal and 
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committed’ Dhodia workers. They occasionally treated them 
favourably. Whatever the extent of such paternalistic treatment, 
the Dhodia factory workers could not avoid monetary hardships. 

The situation of Dhodia casual labourers is even more critical 
. than that of Dhodia factory workers. They work as kadias (masonry 

workers) domestic servants, farm labourers or lari pullers. Some 
among them have regular employment but extremely poor wages (for 
instance, domestic servants). Some have to face seasonal unemploy- 
ment (for instance, masonary workers) Some have no regularity of 
employment. They are daily wage labourers who are uncertain 
whether they would earn any money during the day or not (for 
instance, Jari pullers, helpers, etc). 

The self-employed Dhodias are not engaged in any lucrative 
activities. They are poor artisans, petty hawkers, or traders. Many of 
them do not have any durable independent shops or selling outfit for 
their business activity. Essentially they are engaged in low invest- 
ment, low turnover activities. Many of them wished they had 
employment in the factories. They send their children for factory 
work to avoid starvation at home. The daughters and wives of these 
self-employed Dhodias work as factory hands-or domestic servants. 
That is an indication that their own self-employed activities are not 
a viable source of income and living. 

Most of the households in the lower social strata have been living 
in Surat city for over 50 years. These families are descendants of 
early migrants to Surat ‘city. These early migrants were illiterate. 
They worked in the farm or in toddy shops as servants. They could 
not give education to their children. So their sons and daughters 
remained illiterate in Surat city though there was then more extensive 
and better organised primary education facility in the city. Even now, 
illiteracy is widespread in the households of these strata. More than 
half of the population is without any school education. The younger 
. children do seem to have an attraction towards school education. Some 
children in the age group 6—14 ‘years are in schools. But the number 
of children who do not join school at all is also quite substantial. 
More than one-third ofthe children in the 6-14 years age group do 
not enrol themselves in schools. These are the young illiterates in 
urban areas. 

Those who are in school at different levels do not continue 
their education for long. At the most they reach upto primary level, 
J i e, seventh standard. The reasons for their drop-out are obvious. Many 
of those who leave school are engaged in some gainful employment. 
They support their families economically. Others among the drop-outs 
remain at home and attend to household work, look after the younger 
ones etc. Indirectly, they too are helping their parents by relieving 
them of these household duties. Thus, economic compulsions are 
Jargely responsible for the discontinuation of their school education. 
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Earning a living is the first and foremost priority for them. And in 
the households where one, two or three adult members! earnings 
together do not meet the basic needs of the total family, the younger 
children have to do some gainful activity and supplement the house- 
hold income. There are 120 child labourers in these strata. In 
contrast, there is not a single case of this kind in the households of 
the upper social strata. 

We observed that few persons in the lower strata had been able 
to secure high school education. College education is very rare. The 
government benefits of scholarships, freeships, tutions, reservations. 
in professional institutions beginat the fifth standard and onwards. It 
is evident then that a very small number in the lower strata could 
receive benefits compared to the upper strata. 

High school educated children from lower strata conld not 
secure white collar jobs in the government or semi-government organi- 
sations. They have, therefore, to work as diamoned cutters, 
mechanics, turners, fitters, auto-rickshaw drivers etc. A few run 
petty shops on the roadside. The high school education has not 
helped them to secure better occupational positions and change their 
strata. They could not rise above their present under-privileged 
position, This may be due to acute competition among the tribals 
themselves for reserved vacancies. This, may also be due to a lack of 
influence and contacts which matter a great deal in obtaining © 
occupational positions in the public sector. The households in the 
upper strata have influential connections and contacts. The house- 
holds in the lower strata lack such connections. 

The housing situation of Dhodias in the lower strata is far from 
satisfactory. Most of them live in huts and rickety chawls in 
industrial areas of the city. Their major need is employment. So 
they try to find residence near the place of their work. They built _. 
their own dwellings. on the land owned by the charitable trusts or 
individual families. Some built their huts on the hillocks, drainage 
outlets, graveyards and such wasteland in the city. Some of them 
are rehabilitated in the Flood Relief Colonies by the Municipal 
Corporation. These colonies are no better than slums. 

They live in poor dwellings. Some of their dwelling are totally 
make-shift units made of bamboo walls and thatched roofs. Their 
dwellings are not durable. They require repairs every year, costing 
beetween Rs 100 and Rs 500. Many cannot undertake these repairs 
because they have no money. Most of them live in one-room accom- 
modation. Their dwellings lack even the minimum basic facilities. 
Ill-ventilation is more a norm than exception. Most of these house- 
holds do not have private water tap or latrine facility. They depend 
upon public water-post or public latrine blocks where as many as 50 
to 75 families struggle to obtain water from asingle water tap or 
depend upon a single latrine block. Most of these households have 
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no electricity. They use ‘Khadio’, a traditional lamp of the poor 
villagers. Many of these households live in the low-lying areas. 
These areas get flooded every year during the rainy season exposing 
the residents to insanitary and unhygienic conditions. 

l Their day-to-day life reveals their hardships. Their daily food 
consists of potatoes or onions, chillies, rotla of juwar or bajra. For 
them milk is an expensive item. They cannot afford to give milk to 
their infants. They give them tea. Most of them live in hand-to- 
mouth conditions. They eat ‘Bhadku’, the broil of rice and flour. 
There are some who remain half-starved or hungry. They buy 
commodities in the retail market. They will remark, “Her lawanu, 
Her khawanu’’, i e, buy one seer and eat one seer. That is their way 
of living. The retail shopkeepers refuse them credit. That means, 
when they have no cash they have nothing to eat. 

Their material possessions are few. They have a bare minium 
number of vessels. They have hardly any furniture. Their clothing 
isa bare minimum. They have one or two pairs of clothes. Most of 
them do not have extra clothes. Many of them go without footwear. 
Their life style is the result of their poor economic conditions in 
Surat city. Most of what they earn is spent on daily food. And what 
remains is spent on travel or bidies or liquor or medicines. A question 
of saving Rs 500 or Rs 1000 at the end of a year or two is a matter of 
day-dreaming. One common remark they make is: “We worry about 
today. Never bother about what will happen tomorrow." On the 
other hand, Dhodias of the upper strata are more concerned about 
their future. They are optimistic. Dhodias of the lower strata face 
economic hardships almost daily. They are concerned about the 
present and not so much about the future. 

Thus, Dhodias in Surat city are socially and economically a 
Stratified community. There are two social divisions or strata. 
Dhodias in the upper strata are economically better off and secure. 
They enjoy social status. Dhodias in the lower strata are economically 
insecure. Dhodias in the upper strata have prospects of some upward 
mobility while those in the lower strata do not seem to have any. 

Whatis the social origin of Dhodias in the upper and lower 
social strata? We observed that the Dhodias in upper social strata in 
Surat city are those who were also better off in the village. They belong 
to the group of middle and rich farmers. They secured higher education 
in the village or towns. They migrated mostly in 1960's and 1970's 
after having necessary education or professional training. And they 
monopolised the white-collar occupational positions in the city. 

Dhodias who are in the lower social strata in Surat city are 
those who belong to the families of landless or poor farmers, i e, 
members of lower social strata in a village society. They are the 
early migrants to Surat city. They have lived in the city for over 
50 years. Some have lived in the city for over four generations. But 
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that did not help them or their family members to rise in the 
social strata in Surat city. In other words, the person with lower 
socio-economic status in the village: remained in the lower social, 
strata in the city. Maranon : to city did not help them much to | 
change their status. 

Thus, our observations reveal that those who are in lower 
positions in the village remain in lower positions in thecity and those 
who are in higher positions in the village remain in higher positions 
in the city. It may be that- the standard of living may be a little better 
- in the city than in the village, and that might be affecting a person as 
he becomes a member of a larger, heterogeneous and differentiated: 
social unit. The upward social mobility of a scheduled tribe group 
is really of a section of. the group. The lower section is mobile but 
it gets into a qualitatively. different community—a community of 
urban wage earners. Socially it remains at the lower level. > 

S P. PUNALEKAR. 
Centre for Social Studies, Surat.: 
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` Editorial Note 


« 
4 


LATIN AMERICA has for ‘Jong provided the prototype of underdevelop- 
ment. With tiny oligarchies. in cahoots with multinationals cornering 
the bulk of the land and pushing the people into abysmal poverty, with , 
economies dominated by foreign capital, frequently subjected to IMF 
dictates, and profoundly vulnerable to every little tremor in world 
capitalist commerce, Latin American countries have necessarily been 
saddled with a string of corrupt and murderous military dictatorships, 
propped-up by U 5 imperialism, which regards the region as its own 
backyard. Every democratic advance, every attempt at reforming 
the economy, at curbing the power of the oligarchs and multinationals 
has met with stiff resistance, ranging from coups, as against Arbenz in 
Guatemala and Allende in Chile, to direct armed intervention as in the 
Bay of Pigs. : The history:of Latin America i$ a history of imperialist- 
inspired coups aginst popular governments and imperialist-supervised 
suppression of popular struggles. It is a vivid illustration of the fact 
that imperialism headed by the U S constitutes the main barrier today 
against the emancipation of the peoples-of the Third World. 

But this history illustrates another fact as well, namely, that the 
tide of popular advance cannot be stemmed, that imperialism, not- 
withstanding the massive suffering it inflicts and: the huge death toll it 
exacts, is historically on the decline. The Cuban Revolution was the 
first severe blow against U S imperialism in Latin America. After that 
there has been Nicaragua. -Yet neither Fedel’s guerrillas nor the 
Sandinistas began consciously as fighters against U S imperialism. The 
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logic of the situation forced them into that role. And it is the logic of 
the situation which has ranged US imper ialism against the popular 
democratic struggle in El Salvador. 

The U S objective is not confined to El Salvador alone; it is to 
“roll back” the revolutionary tide in the entire Central America. Apart 
from stepping up military ''aid" and sending in thousands of military 


“advisers” to El Salvador, it has got neighbouring Honduras to under- . 


take aggressive attacks on Nicaragua and has even ordered a naval 
blockade of Nicaragua. As the war in Central America intensifies, 
it becomes imperative for people everywhere to unerstand thé situation 


there and to extend their support to the fighting people of Central 
America. To familiarise our readers with the struggle of the Salvadoran: 
people, we had published a ‘short article ia Social Scientist (No 105). With . 


the same objective we publish a long article by Susan Ram as the lead 
article of the current number. . í 

The editorial note of the last number of Social Scientist had 
mentioned the ongoing debate on the change 1 In agrarian relations in 
India since independence and: diawn' particular attention to two distinct 
positions in this debate. Our idea. was to-publish two papers, each 
articulating explicitly -or implicitly a particular position. We regret 
however that for reasons of space both could not be included in the last 
number and one had to be held over. This article by G S Bhalla which 
was held.over is. being, published: dn the cutrent nümber!'i Tt.-explicitly 
 ctakes.a position. on. the changing agrarian:relationg án. the country which 
is quite distinct-from the position underlying Utsa. Patnaik’s article i in the 
last number. .; (Though. the two, papers were, written independently: of:one 
another, each.for a; particular occasion;., between: them they. should:give 
- a- flavour of the, debate on,, agrarian. relátions;:and the nature. -of post- 
independence agrarian reforms.to,our, readers... =. sir: Hc umm 
Ire 
vance, wider, than its title. suggests. Not.. only the-imperialist ‘and 
communal; ;historians, but even,the,nationalist, historians, all, according 
to Mukhia; ., thought in, terms of . communal. categories, despite: their 
widely different objectives... The former emphasised communal .conflict 
while the latter emphasised ..communal harmony; but; they shared «lie 
same perception. of, society as being, constituted:by groups with - separate 
communal, identities.: ; This commonness of. perception: however -was not 
confined ; only.to historianss;. ‘both the Congress and the Muslim Leagué; 
despite their divergent, positions, shared. the comnion.:perceptidn of two 


separate-communities, and this.in., practice affected. adversely the fight | 
against, communlism.;, The paper does. not explore the’ miaterial > roots - 


of ;this.commonness pf perception;, nevertheless.the . issues - it raises are 
napor pani and. deserve fuxther discussion and debate. r 


.Harbans Mukhia’s articleion: Indian. historiography has a,rele- 


mE E -SUSAN RAM* 


El Salvador: Perspectives on a Revolutionary Civil War 


oy — t BUS 
. ON OCTOBER 15, 1979, a few weeks after the fall of Anastasio Somoza 
in Nicaragua, a group’ of- Salvadoran army officers removed a military 
regime. with a comparable record of repression. Installed in its place 
was a civilian-military junta pledged to a platform of reforms. The new 
government, joined by Christian and Social Democrats as well as by 
members of the legal arm-of the Salvadoran Commufiist Party, raised 
hopes,of a measure of open political functioning in a country which had 
undergone nearly five decades of military dictatorship. In the weeks 
following the coup, people in their thousands took tó tbe streets, 
demanding a full accounting of the 'ídisappeared" and the political 
prisoners of the ousted Romero regime; they occupied churches, minis- 
tries and, markets to press long-stapding demands for higher wages, 
lower rents, land reform and an end to the repression. 

But day by day, the reform-minded elements within the new junta 
could feel their influence waning. Attempts to implement the platform 
of reforms ran into what pat ticipants have described as ‘ʻa whole gamut 
of obsolete. anti-popular juridical procedures".! Instruments of state 
repression, such as the terror network ORDEN, were not disbanded, as 
the reform platform had pledged, but reconstituted, and by December 
were resuming their grim work in the countrysidé. Above'all, it became 
clear that the junta was exercising nothing more than formal power; 
real power remained in traditional hands, those of a numerically tiny 
‘group known popularly as *'the fourteen families” and of the military | 
which had for years defended their rule. h 

By January -1980, no longer prepared to participate in what was 
now understood to be ‘fa manoeuvre against the people",? almost the 
entire civilian component of the junta resigned. Many of those resign- 
ing, who included veteran leaders of El Salvador’s political ‘‘centre’’, 
would quickly. go over to the revolutionary opposition. With the collapse 
of the experiment, the. country was now clearly polarised into two 
camps: on’ one side, the popular organisations, now attracting the 
support of social-democratic sectións and already taking important steps 
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*Journalist and writer based: in Madras. Recently she 'spent some time in the US 
where she collected the material. 
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_ towards unity; and on the other, rulers who, traditionally set against 
reform, ,were preparing to eliminate the forces of resistance and, 
challenge. By January 1980, it was clear that the October events had 
heralded not’ the resolution of a long-standing conflict but its escalation 

: into a full-scale civil war. 

. . This qualitative change is reflected in certain developments of the 
past three and a half years. In the first place, the period had seen El 
Salvador's rulers: intensifying their war against the ‘people into one of 
generalised terror and genocide—a development made possible by . 
material help from a powerful neighbour to the North.: Since October 
11979, more than 36,000 civilians have died at the hands of the state,? , 
and thousands-more, perhaps constituting as much as 20 per cent of the 
total population, have been driven into exile.* 

' A second development has been the endete of the fences of 
popular resistance and challenge. The difficult conditions of. the past, . 4 
three and a half years have seen the Salvadoran revolution increasingly ` . 
on ‘the offensive. With large tracts of territory, perhaps as much as 25 * 
per cent of the land area, now operated as revolutionary *'zones of 
control’’; with guerrilla fighters, backed by a popular militia, striking - 
almost at will throughout the country and, in their' alternation of attack - 
and tactical retreat, never appearing to lose the imitative, the militarý 
situation has clearly passed beyond .that of. the “stalemate” identified 
by US officials last year.5 An additional factor favourable to the 
revolutionary forces is the mobilisation around them of substantial—and 
growing—international support. ` i j^ 

. -Underlying these advances has been a drive towards unity among 
El Salvador's diverse democratic, and revolutionary or ganisations. Ina 
process remarkable.for its rapidity and sweep, these organisations had,’ : 
by late 1980, coalesced around a unified people's army,’ the Farabundo È 
Marti National Liberation Front: (FMLN), ‘and a political. coalition 
constituting a government. in embryo, the Democratic Revolutionary 
Front (FDR). These unified :structures today embrace the entire 
spectrum of political belief in El Salvador, barring the extreme RON 
and a collaborationist rump of Christian Democracy. : 

' Overshadowing this progress, however, and introducing a serious - 
complicating factor, , has been a third development of the périod: large- 
scale and growing US intervention -on behalf of the Salvadoran ` 
dictatorship. | i | 

The US has never been far removed from events in this tiny 
country, regarded historically as part of its Central American backyard. ' 
Over the years, it hàs stepped in frequently to shape the direction of the ' 
Salvadoran economy, to bolster its militàry and to refashion its political 
life. What is: new is not only the scale of current intérference, not only 
the openness with which it 1s being conducted, but the threat it raises, as d 
it increasingly pushes beyond Salvadoran borders, of provoking a signifi- 
cantly wider conflict. 
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The US effort in El Salvador has been a many-sided one. 
Militarily, it has revealed itself in a powerfully expanded programme of - 
aid;9 in training programmes, the bulk of them on American soil, which 
have groomed: hundreds -of Salvadoran troops into crack battalions 
capable of new degrees of savagery; in the sending of American advisers; 
and in the promotion of regional cooperation between the military 


_ forces of El Salvador, Honduras and Gautemala—with harrowing results 


- for the Salvadoran people, particularly those seeking to flee the country.” 


In the economic sphere, US aid, supplemented by the efforts of a 
sympathetic IMF and World Bank, has shored up a near-bankrupt 
economy.® On the political front, the US, in a throwback to the “battle 
for hearts and minds" so emblematic of Vietnam era, has contributed 

a “land reform" programme as the centre-piece of a reform package 
designed to undercut popular support for the revolutionary forces. 
Evoking further memories of that era, it has promoted elections; in the 


' full knowledge that the terror would prevent the participation of gen- 


' uinely popular organisations. In the domain of propaganda, the US has 


- 


conducted a campaign of slander against the Salvadoran revolution, 
denying its historical roots, its decades of development and its mass 
following while seeking to prové to world opinion that its leadership is 
externally controlled. 
' The immediate goals of this intervention, conducted with the 
subtlety and finesse of. a Bay of. Pigs invasion, are clear: to prevent a 


 negotiàted settlement to thé Salvadoran .civil war (not to mention a 


revolutionary victory) by inflicting military defeat on the opposition 
forces. But larger goals have emerged as well,.goals which invite further 


. parallels with an earlier intervention in South-East Asia. For if, twenty 


years ago, Vietnam was the place where a stand had to be taken against 
a ‘‘communist menace" supposedly. creeping its way towards Japan, 
today that privilege has. fallen on El Salvador—characterised as the next 
step, after Nicaragua, on a communist march through Central America, 
across the sea, lanes of the Caribbean to Mexico and America’s own 
borders.!ó In the name of anti-communism, on soil much closer to 
home, in a region long subordinated to its interests, the US is, fighting 
to reassert its imperialist will; to: reverse the humiliation suffered i in 
Vietnam; and to overcome that distaste, at home, for new foreign adven- 
tures that has come.to be known as the ‘‘Vietnam Syndrome.?'!! 

The. dangers . inherent in this bid are already apparent. "Taking 


a stand" in El Salvador—with, a local army unable to make headway, 


indeed growingly on the defensive, and with American domestic opinion 
inclined strongly to oppose.any direct involvement of US combat troops 
whatever the pretext — has meant searching beyond Salvadoran borders 
for military reinforcements and base facilitiés. Thus, Honduras, an 
immediate neighbour with a pliant government, already exhibits features 
of an American command centre, with à substantial population of CIA 
operatives and US military advisers.!? Recent reports indicate that it 
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_will soon assume an additional role: that of a training centre for 
Per ecoran moone: 13 Military aid has been resumed to another imme- 
.diate neighbour, Guatemala, ' whose dictatorship is involved in its own 
-battle with a rising and. increasingly united revolutionary opposition. . 

‘Taking a stand" in El Salvador increasingly appears to involve 
rolling back the tide of. revolution i in Nicaragua. . The events of recent 
wceks, supplemented by glimpses of the Reagan administration's covert 
activities provided by the American press,!^ establish that it is the over- ` 
throw of the Sandinista government rather than the cutting of alleged 
arms supply routes to the Salvadoran revolutión that.is the objective of 
the US-sponsored *contras". + . 7 = , i 

‘US, goals also appear to require.a substantial raising of the 
military stakes in a region. already militarised. by it. to à dangerous 
degree.. US government contingency plans, revealed recently in the 
‘press; exhibit, among.other things, a readiness to deploy air and naval 
power in CeniraT America shoulda” suitable pretext—án - escalation of. 
the alleged Soviet projection of: ‘power in tbe region.or activism by 
Cuba—present itself.15 : a 

Within this evolving imperialist- strategy, nich’ is raising tension§ ' 
to dangerous levels across ‘Central “America, - developments at its . 
“frontline” assume special significance. In El. Salvador, asin Vietnam, . 

, a Very great deal appears to hinge on the ability ofa people in -arms to 

withstand, and defeat, an enemy commanding superior firepower. This ~- 

article aims to provide perspectives on the struggle of the Salvadoran 

_ people: (a)- on its socio- -economic roots; (b) on the nature of the ruling 

class which is being fought; . (c) on the democratic and revolutionary | 

movement itself; and (d) on thé character and scale of US intervention... 
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The Socio-Economic Roots of ‘Revolution: "En 


A review of Salvadoran society in the -modern period reveals a 
picture of extreme inequality, grossly uneven: GENEIODI HIS and .steady 
immiserátion of the mass of the population. T o’ - 

These characteristics havea long historical lineage. Once 
inhabited by Mayas and Aztecs, the territory of modern-day: El Salvador 
"was conquered by the Spanish conquistadors in the sixteenth century. 
The conquerors established large landed estates.for cattle raising or- 
' indigo cultivation, dealing harshly, as elsewhere in the region, with the ` 
indigenous population. When freedom.was wrested from colonial rule 
in 1821, the criollo descendants of Spanish settlers "used the opportunity 
to make further inroads into Indian-held lands. The ‘introduction. of 
coffee in the late nineteenth century speeded up the process; Indian 
communal] landholdings were abolished, and extensive coffee plantations 
developed in the cool highland areas of the country.4© Overwhelmingly 
concentrated in the hands of the ‘‘fourteen families", this expanding 
coffee sector was to wield a powerful influence over the. subsequent 
“economic development of the country. : 
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Specifically; the developments of the nineteenth century produced 
certain agrarian features which persist.to this day. These include, to 
start with; an extremely inequitable pattern "of land ownership. 
Gontémporary estimates. concur that. approximately 2 per cent of the: 
population owns 60 per :cent of the agricultural Jand, while a study 
undertaken in the mid-1970s révealed that six Salvadoran families -held 
more land than 1,33,000 small peasant households together.?? 

_A second feature, which reveals even greater-depth to the unjust 
structure of land ownership, is the bifurcation, since the nineteenth 
century, of the country’s agricultural land into two levels of existence. 
On the one hand, the prime land has.been cornered by large estates 
devoted to tlié. cultivation of. cash crops' (primarily, coffee, cotton' and 
sugar.cane).for export, or to cattle raismg. On the other, the country's 
thousands of middle and poor péasants have been forced to subsist— 


-and grow the bulk of the country's food—im a sector characterised by 


tiny plots and land of inferior.quality.!8 Wide differences in technique 
have come to demarcate the estate sector from that given over to sub- 
sistence farming. In,the former, moderen agricultural -practices prevail, 
productivity .has, been increased and there-is a trend towards mechani- 
sation. The latter i is characterised by. routine practices, low yields and 
the resort to primitive. forms. of plot rotation iñ an effort to preserve a 
measure, of fertility:i? „The plight of the Salvadoran peasantry is 
indicated by figures for 1971 which show that half of-the country’s 
2,71,000 farming units consisted of less than one hectare of very poor 
soil. Ninety per cent were. smaller than five hectarés which, under 
Salvadoran, conditions, constitutes the ‘minimum required for subsis- 
tence’’.2°- So Gee: A a Y 
A iud feature, ded io the penetration into this inequitable 
agrarian structure of capitalist production relations, has been an extra- 
ordinarily painful process of:“‘depeasantisation™’. Already by the late 
nineteenth century, the’ expansion of. commercial agriculture was 
stimulating a growth’ of .wage-labour more rapid and.more extensive 
than.elsewhére in Central America.?! .This process has been significantly 
speeded up over the past two.ior three decades. A study ' by Oxfam- 
America, for example,’ has: singled .out four major indicators of 
‘‘depeasantisation’’ which have becom prominent in this period: (1) a 
rapid rise‘in the proportion of landléss households; (2) a decline in the 
number of permanent resident labourers or colones—traditionally given 
access to small plots of land in‘return for tying their labour to the land- 
lord and turning over part:of their crops; (3) a growing fragmentation, 
indeed miniatufisation, of holdings; and (4) the.' extension of rental 
arrangements to' increasing numbers of these tiny plots.22 
. What coriditions are today faced by the estimated 50 to 60 per 
cent of the Salvadoran population still dependent on agriculture? First 
of all, an extremely inequitable distribution of income. Recent studies 
show that ‘‘over two. thirds of the population receive less than one third 
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of the disposable-income. . On the other.side, less than 2 per cent of 
the population possess one third of the income.^?3 Secondly, the ever 
growing likelihood of falling below the subsistence level. During the 
early seventiess at least 60 per cent of Salvadoran rural families lived 
below the official poverty line, and the proportion has certainly not 
declined since then.24 lhirdly, day to day existence in physical 
conditions which, conducive to chronic ill health, take a particularly | 
tragic toll of the children. An USAID study in the late 1970s found that 
73.4 per cent of Salvadoran. children under five showed signs of 
malnutrition, while surveys conducted by the Pan American Health 
Organisation have uncovered a rural infant mortality rate of 120-125. 
per thousand—very high for the Clentral American region.?5 Fourthly, 
according to an estimate originating with the International Labour , 
Organisation, El Salvador has the highest degree of labour underutili- 
sation in Latin America, with more than 50 per cent of the/rural labour 
force unemployed for over two-thirds of the year.76 l 
Given this rural reality, it is not surprising that large numbers: 
of the rural poor have in recent years been. moving to urban centres in 
search of work. But herein, for the Salvadoran people, lies the rub. 
For while the.country has experienced industrialisation’ over the past 
three decades—the “‘high point" was the sixties—it has done so within 
a context which the revolutionary opposition identifies clearly - as 
**dependent capitalism’’.27 ' Si l g 
-;  Dependence,in the Salvadoran context as elsewhere in Latin. 
America, has involvéd an emphasis on “‘last touch", import-intensive. 
industries, their components not manufactured ‘locally but fed in by. 
foreign suppliers. It has meant the creation of free trade zones, and 
the further cossetting of foreign capita] through favourable tax and 
exchange laws, the guarantee of low. wages and the free entry of 
machinery, ‘equipment and raw materials. It has allowed foreign 
investors, predominently of American origin, to flock to the more 
dynamic industrial sectors: food products, textiles, chemicals, petroleum, 
paper products and pharmaceuticals. Above all, it has ensured that: 
industrial development in El Salvador „has been ‘geared not to national 
needs but to the requirements of foreign capital.?$ 
As a result, industrialisation in El Salvador has emerged with 
. highly contradictory features." On the one hand, it has produced ‘an 
urban working class of far from insignificant proportions: figures for 
1971 place the industrial proletariat at 1,952,000, or 42 per cent of urban 
wage earners.?? It has gerierated an industrial sector which is perhaps 
the most developed in Central America, if Mexico is excluded from the 
picture. On the other hand, the process has been subject to serious 
limitations, inherent in its dependent character and in the weakness of ` 
the domestic market. -a . 
By the early 1970s, the social impact of industrialisation—already ; 
past its peak—could be observed in the nation’s urban centres. Alongside 
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the industrial proletariat, its wage levels on-the retreat, dwarfing 
the newly-emerged middle strata (white-collar workers, professionals, 
small businessmen), there could be seen a swelling army of marginalised 
workers, slum-based, denied even the hope of regular employment, and 

seeking to scratch a livelihood as shoeshines, wayside vendors or lottery 


ticket sellers.3° Also visible was.another new social force: an intelligent- 


sia, more specifically a student population, which had sprouted in the 
more fertile industrial conditions of the sixties. Between 1963 and 1980, 
this population was to increase more than ten-fold.** But as opportunities 
for employment waned, a large proportion of this new force was also 
finding itself confined to the margins. e 

At this time, dependent capitalism was making particularly sharp 
inroads into the agrarian economy. As the Oxfam-America suey 
underlines, this was the period in which the processof "depeasantisation" 
became accelerated; the period when, ds another analyst puts it, modern 
capitalism, ...as it gained the upper hand, proletarianised" those people 


.and implanted up-to-date techniques, geared to export''.?? 


El Salvador in the early seventies exhibited many indicators of a 
profound structural crisis, one-which was striking hard.at every section 
of the population barring the wealthy few. For theurban worker seeking 
to defend his livelihood.'against: wage cuts; for the marginalised 
slum dweller struggling for a bare subsistence; for the student with a 
future-devoid of. prospects; for the poor peasant or colono finally squeezed 
off his plot or the landless seeking elusive seasonal employment, 
conditions which had always been extremely difficult were now reaching 
the point of becoming intolerable. Faced with this situation, the rulers 


once again proved - incapable of reform ‘measures which might, fora 


while, have deflected sotial conflict. Their response to the demands of 
a populace which, increasingly, was revealing an unwillingness to be 
ruled in the old way, ensured that the Salvadoran revolution would 
gather momentum. 


The Savado Ruling Class: Resisting Reform 


The rulers of El Salvador are a coalition of classes, ranging from 
big landlords and traders to the financial and industrial bourgeoisie. 


They are an extremely small group with crisscrossing arid diversified 


interests extended across the economy and society they lord over. 
The rise of industrial capitalism, relatively déveloped by the standards 
of the region even if itis highly dependent in character, has not at all 
been inconsistent with-a fierce commitment to the ancien regime and to 
a brutal opposition to all serious proposals or prospects of structural 
reform. In particular, demands for land reform—in many ways the 


. national question in El Salvador, holding the key to the very survival of 
wide sections of the population—have been consistently blocked. Hence 


the survival to this dày of the extremely skewed pattern of land ownership 
which developed at the end of the last century. "E 
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The failure to initiate reforms conducive to independent capitalist 
development. is, `of course, hardly unique to the Salvadoran “ruling . 
classes. It indicates the continuing. hold of a past in "which feudal or 
semi-feudal relations predominated. Thus, while the agrarian economy ` 
has experienced decades of capitalist penetration, this has been circum- 
scribed by the old order—characterised by land monopoly, appropriation 
ofthe surplus product’. through a web of. semi-feudal relations,‘ and a 
great deal of inefficiency and backwardness in cultivation practíces.$5- 
. * Another factor contributing to the failure-to introduce reforms 
' has been the ability of the rulers to bring in the-armed forves to prop up: 
their interests. - The military were.in fact invited to assume ‘direct ' 
 controlof the state in 1931, a year of crisis for the ruling efder, when 
its efforts to pass on to the working people the “burdens of the world 
depression (which struck particularly hard at the coffee 'Sector)-were . 
encountering spirited, organised resistarice. Under the Communist Party” 
- leadership, this was. to culminate, a‘few months later, in the uprising of: 
-1932——a resonant landmark in Salvadoran history. ` The „military ` 
dictatorship responded with murderous force; the uprising was crushed; 
and for weeks afterwards, troops scoured the countryside in a campaign’. 
of genocide. which was to leave 30,000, mainly peasants and, rural > 
workers, dead. La matanza:—the massacre—has: become 'symbolic ‘of the: 
extreme lengths to which | the Salvadoran rulers will go to’ éliminate l 


serious opposition.34 ' i eho i. E Eae 
But of overriding importance in the efforts-of this classto preserve: 
old privileges has been the róle of imperialism. A relationship between'' 
the Salvadoran rulers and the United States, reaching back ‘at'least to _ 
the early part of the century,35 bééame >in“ the years. folléwing the 
Second World War -increasingly intimate. Seeking to deepen its 
economic penetration 'of the region-and to assume command of: a- 
gathering process of industrialisation, the US was, in the first'place,. 
prepared to strengthen the armed forces of a pliant regime: and to. 
underwrite it *f inancially. There followed packages of military, and, 
economic aid, as well as training^prográmmes for the Salvadóran army, 
police and National Guard.36 These resulted in a substantial "upgrading 
of the repressive capacity of the dictatorship.. — 4, 5 hei 
Beyond this, the United States, exerting a growing influence oti ^ 
the Salvadoran economy,- offered .a strategy . of development which: 
promised’a way-out of the structural-crisis intensified . by the failure to: 
undertake even’ elemeritary reforms. The- path—that: of .dependent’: 
capitalism—was tempting to the young bourgeoisie. In the early sikties,' 
a good deal was made of “‘regional integration", a welding together 
under US supervision of the economies of five Central American nations 
to form a. common market. A major attraction.of the scheme, from the. 
point of view of the Salvadoran bourgeoisie, was the prospect of markets 
more extensive than the severely limited one at home. Initial indicators : 
wefe promising. ^ The ‘volume. of intra-regional trade increased 
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significantly between 1961 and 1968, and its composition shifted from’ 
“unprocessed d agricultural products to noh-durable consumer goods.3’ 

For imperialism, however, regional integration held out other 
promises, principally that of the speedier penetration of foreign capital. 
As it happened, over half of all foreign investments in El Salvador 
during the twentieth century was to be made during the sixties.98 - 

As elsewhere, however, the impetus provided by economic 
integration under conditions of dependence was to prove shortlived. By 
. thé late sixties, the members of the Central American Common Market 
were experiencing serious balance of payments problems, caused in part 
by the import-intensive character: of a high proportion of their new 
industry. Economic imbalances among members became accentuated, 
generating tensions which were to érupt, in 1969, in a short, bitter war 
between El Salvador and Honduras. Within a few, months regional 
integration had fallen apart. a | ; 

The seventies—a period when the industrialising impulse began 
to slacken—saw the collaborationist character of the Salvadoran bour- 
geoisie further emphasised:. By 1974, foreign capital was involved in 
at least half of all Salvadoran businesses, usually i in the form of joint 
ventures.?? The regime extended itself in new ways to subserve and 
prompte this process: 
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Roads, ports and airports were modernised at: state expense. Tax 
and exchange laws allowed foreign companies to increase and 
repatriate profits. New policies allowed the free entry of machinery, 
equipment and raw materials; State institutions...were used to 
underwrite foreign. investments. They gave longterm credits at low 
interest, with 100 per cent guarantees by the Salvadorant . state. 
Conditions were even.better in the San -Bartolo free trade zone. 
There, strikes were outlawed, and companies could operate tax free.^9 


This path has had at least two major results. It has allowed the 
United States an. increasingly free hand in the internal’ affairs of the 
country—a hand that has been further strengthened by its dispensation 
of military largesse. In the assessment of the revolutionary opposition, 
the point has been reached where “the .couritry's' policies are actually 
directed: from Washington and the Ámerican Ambassador acts in reality 
as a' procorisul and the final arbiter of public affairs’’.*! 

Secondly, it has speedily eliminated all possibilities of non-depen- 
dent capitalist development. Inthe Communist Party understanding, 
which appears to be shared by the entire revolutionary opposition, inde- 
 péndent capitalism 1s now seen as historically impossible in El Salvador, 
and no sector of the bourgeoisie is capable of carrying out in a consistent 
way the anti-imperialist tasks ‘‘which, in the long run, determine the fate 
of the revolution and its democratic objectives".*? While the partici- 
pation in the revolutionary struggle of individual representatives of l 
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this class, or even of particular sections of it, is: not entirely ruled 


out,43 — indeed, an organisation -of small, businessmen today forms 
part of the FDR44 — the experience of El Salvador hevertheless 
differs from that of Nicaragua, where the alliance of classes in opposi- 
tion to Somoza included the weakened national bourgeoisie.45 

- Shaped by the feudal past, propped up:by the military, far. gone 
in their dependence on imperialism, El Salvador’s rulers found them- 
selves confronted, in the seventies, with a many- -sided crisis. , For all 
their exertions, industrialisation was slowing down. The possibilities 
of regional integration had clearly'been exhausted. And the new social 
forces generated by industrialistion i were, in their, widening and deepening 
hardship, joining hands with older victims of the social: order and 
exhibiting a restiveness and an anger. unseen for 40 years. j 


24 


The response, to be anticipated i in a class which had time and, 


again proved incapable of breaking with the past, was to bring out the 
traditional remedies. Firstly, outright opposition.to the reformist road. 
In 1976, the proposal of a land reform: scheme which would have touched 
only 4 per cent of the nation's land was. enough to ensure the ouster 


of the military ruler of the day and his replacement by a more uncom- 


promising defender of the landed gentry, General Humberto Romero. , 


Secondly, the further concessions to, foreign capital, and growing 
military dependence on the United States and its allies.46 Thirdly, the 
escalation of repression. "Thus, street, demonstrations which became 
massive as the decade wore on encountered firings which left scores of 
casualties." "The army and the security forces selected as targets for 
elimination not only peasant organisers, trade unionists and student 
leaders butany element considered sympathetic to the plight of the 
poor, such as- health workers and priests.48 And; to add to the terror, 
off-duty military’ and security personnel, organised and funded.by 
members of the ‘‘fourteen families”? * slipped hoods over their heads to 
form ‘‘death squads’’ with distinctive and stylised modes of torture, 
execution and dismemberment.*? . a " 


‘The problem for El Salvador’s rulers was that ihe old remedies 


were no longer working, For out of the seventies, in the teeth of the 
repression, there emerged a movement of popular opposition capable of 
mobilising tens of thousands of people, including the poorest and the 
most wretched of the ‘ ‘marginalised’. As the decade wore on,.this move- 
ment not only provided . the people with the means to resist intolerable 
conditions but also "presented them with a strategy of PUPA 
challenge, breaking t the old inhibitions and ‘fetters. 
If anything, the repression of this period served to strengthen 
he popular movement, drawing to it newly radicalised sections.‘ A 
'emarkable case in^point was Oscar, Arnulfo Romero, appointed Arch- 
yishop of San Salvador in 1977 largely on the basis of his theological 
'onservatism. Within the space of a few months, events had transformed 
uis outlook and, practice in a society where the Church had a good deal 
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of influence. Deeply moved by the death squad murder of a particular 7 
popular. parish priest, Father Rutilio Grande, angered by the army's 
destruction of the small rural community in which the priest had worked, 
becoming painfully, aware of the conditions. faced by the Salvadoran 
people, Romero began a step-by-step progress to the side of the poor 
andthe oppressed. By the end of the decade, he was working closely” 
with the mass organisations, describing them as ‘‘a social force that 
will promote, and pursue, and be ablé to create an authentic society’’.5° 
His weekly „homily broadcast from the Metropolitan Cathedral in San 
Salvador, dénounced the inequities and injustice of the social order ‘and 
' became one of the significant democratic supports of the popular 
struggle. Shortly before his assassination in March 1980;* Romero 
expressed his views on the question of United States military aid in a 
letter to Jimmy Carter: 
lam very worried by the news that the United States is studying a 
way of encouraging El.Salvador's arms race by sending military 
equipment and advisors. ...Mf this newspaper report is correct, your 
. government's contribution, instead of favouring thé cause of justice 
and peace in.E] Salvador, will surely increase- injustice here and 
sharpen the repression that has been unleashed against people's 
organisations fighting to defend their most fundamental human rights.5! 
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In this letter, Romero called upon the American President, 
"assuming you truly want to defend human rights", to cut off its 
militáry assistance programme to the Salvadoran regime and to refrain 
‘from intervention “‘by means of military, economic, diplomatic, or 
other pressures" in the affairs of the country.5?- Subsequently, the 
Archbishop further distanced himself from the traditional position of 
the Catholic Church by calling upon Salvadoran troops to disobey 
` unjust orders,5? and by an unambiguous statement of support for the 
pant of pop insurrsection: 2 f 
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Christians are not afraid of combat; they know how to fight, ,but they 
prefer the language of peace. However, when a dictatorship seriously 
violates human rights and attacks the common good~of the nation, 
when it,becomes unbearable and closes all channels of dialogue, of 
-understanding, of rationality—when this happens, the church speaks 
“of the legitimate right of insurrectional violence.54 


/ 
4 


, By the’. end of the decade, cercle even traditional allies like 
the Catholic Church hierarchy could no longer be relied upon — their 
ranks divided, their loyaltiés'to the rules of the game suspect. Indeed 
they appeared to be responding to the intensified class struggle through 
their own ideological, political and theological splits and controversies. 

The popular movement which emerged in the 1970s represented 
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the most advanced stage and the most. broad-based expression ofa 


tradition of resistance stretching back more than a century. , ‘Beginning’ - 
with spontaneous acts-of revolt — an example was the 1833 uprising of 
sections of the dispossessed Indian peasantry against the landed gentry55' 
—this tradition ‘had, by the. third decade, -of the. twentieth century, 
acquired quite organised forms, -reflective of the emer gence of fledgling 
proletariat. During the 1920s, the first labour unions were formed, - 

and by 1930— interestingly, the-very year_the Indochinese Communist ' 
Party was founded under: the‘leadership. of Ho, Chi Minh many thou- 
sands of kilometres away— El Salvador had ‘a’ Communist’ Party. This 
was the period of Agustin F arabundo Marti, a» close comrade -of the 
Nicaraguan. revolutionary leader, Augusto Gesar Sandino, and a founder 
‘member of the Salvadoran Communist Party (PCS). ... ° 

Farabundo- Marti’s leadership of the. .young "uenis »class: 


movement emerges with two distinct-and remarkably developed attr ito 
-butes: an emphasis on the Importance of the worker-peasant alliance ~ . 


(Farabundo Marti himself spent time ‘as.a rural organiser) and a sharp 
undcrstanding—shared with Sandino—of'the impérialist threat tò the 


region.56 Under his leadership, the PCS evolved..a strategy which, -in . 


its combination of mass work and electoral participation: (still possible 
in the fi irst part of 1931), proved capable of móbilising thousands.- An 
organisational structure was.established which, although severely blud- | 
geoned in 1932, was nevertheless, able to survive the terror. 

"Ihe tr adition of revolutionary resistence and challenge, symbolised 
by Farabundo Marti, was for the next four,decades to be kept alive by 
the PCS which, deep underground, was to remain. TNI uz eue 
organisation on the Left over that period. "E : 

A Forces of change were; however, apparant by the. 19605. Dependent. 
capitalism was penetrating deeper and, more rapidly into the agrarian 


sector; proletarianising growing sections of the ‘peasantry. :In. ‘the towns, . - 


it was generating new-, social forcés: .an expanded -proletariat, middle - 
sirata, an intelligentsia. ‘These developments were occurring ina changed 
political context. Encouraged by the speed of industrialisation, in- 
fluenced by the prescriptions of a US .government whose Alliance for 


Progress contained a measure.of reformist rhetoric, the military rulers , 


were, in the sixties, uncharacteristically | prepared | to allow a degree of: 
open political functioning. : pod Pos 
One result was the enden for ihe fi irst time in the country's 
history; of reformist electoral parties. 'The sixties: saw the formation of > 
a a Chri istiań, Democratic Party (PDC). which; stahding on a platform. of 
*national development"? and reform within a capitalist framework, was 
able to mobilise the rising urban middle strata as well as small merchants ~ 
and businessmen and sections of the peasantry.?" ‘Later in the decade, 
a small social domocratic party, ‘the National Revolutionary Movement 
(MNR), was formed, and the POS established a legal arm called the 
National Democratic Union (UDN)—a reflection. of an -increasing ` 
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"emphasis within the party on electoral activity. Impressive electoral 
‘performances by the PDC—its candidate, Jose Napoleon Duarte, became 
Mayor of San. Salvador in 1964, and it did wellin the assembly and 

. municipal elections of 1968 —encouraged hopes of reform via the 
ballot box. "E pena 

'A second result was a resurgence of trade union activity, a 
seguiacing after decades of clandestine shop-floor organisations influ- ' 
enced by the PCS. Inthe mid- -sixties, ' a trade union centre opposed 
to the government and its official unions was established. By the latter 
part of the decade, strike actions by workers and newly organised white- 
collar sections such as teachers were gathering into a wave.*® 

“A third development of the period was the reappearance of open 
cuo struggle in the countryside. Besides the PCS, radicalised sections 
of the clergy appear to have contributed to new organisations of the 
rural poor which emerged in the sixties, 5? 

By the end of the decade, therefore, the Salvadoran people were— 
after-more than 30 years — again becoming mobilised, this time by a 

. many-sided movement which offered some means of resisting an unjust 
social order. - i i 

‘From the regime’ s point of view, the most inmediate threat held 
out by this movement was that of victory at the 1972 presidential polls— 
another of the periodic attempts of the military to clothe its rule with 
legitimacy. For the first time, domocratic forces rather than the "party" 
of the military appeared poised for’ victory: The military therefore stepped 
in to-overturn the result. The winning PDC candidate, Jose Napoleon 
Duarte, who was backed by an electoral coalition of the three. major 
reformist parties, was imprisoned; tortured and sent into exile; other 
leaders were exiled or, jailed; and the regime struck hard at the 

“entire spectrum of the opposition.99 

Within the nation's history of resistance and challenge, the 1972 
elections stand out as a watershed. At one level, the crude electoral 
fraud.provided-. simply another demonstration of the inability -of the 
rulers to take the reformist road. But it came at a time when the 
people were increasingly unwilling to' tolerate, or rather to be cowed 
down, by old-style | repressive measures. As the small democratic 

. opening of the 1960s was slammed shut; the Salvadoran people responded 
with a spiritedness and a determination to fight born of the organising 
and democratic experience of that decade. As industrialisation slowed 
down and the workers, the marginalised sections of the urban poor, the 
uprooted peasantry and the jobless intelligentsia Were confronted, in an 
urgent and direct way, with the limits of dependent capitalism, lessons 
learnt in the sixties were built upon —but now outside the aegis of the 
electoral parties. 

— The immediate period following the 1972 elections'saw the emer- 
gence, for the first time;~of revolutionary organisations independent of 
the PCS. These assumed two forms. Firstly, there were political- -military 
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` organisations, largély clandestine, which began preparing. for - 
-armed struggle. Within a few years, these would be undertaking 
actions.in defence of the people: harassing the security forces, kidnap- 
ping company executives for ransom, carrying out bank expropriations 
to.further build up a war, chest and executing collaborators.®! In the 
course of the seventies, these underground organisations graduated to 
the stage of developing organic links with the second form: mass 
political organisations which openly attempted to mobilise and unite 
broad sections of the people.°? These involved coalitions of a 
range of popular organisations: trade unions, student groups, organa 
tions of the peasantry, even professional associations. d 
= The leadership of these new organisations emerges as quite 
diverse. One strand was made up by former members of the PCS who 
had broken with the party over the question of armed struggle. An 
important example was Salvador Cayetano Carpio, the former general 
secretary of the PCS who had left the party in 1969 to forma few 
months later, the Popular Liberation Forces Farabundo Marti (FPL), 
the earliest of the political-military organisations. While Carpio, a 
veteran working class leader with an organisational experience stretching 
back to. the 1940s, represented an old tradition of struggle, many of 
those assuming leadership positions within : the new organisation 
belonged to a younger generation, as often as not springing from the 
ranks of the radicalised intelligentsia.$3 : - 
: The FPL and its sister mass organisation, the People's Revolu- 
tionary Bloc ( BPR), provide an instructive case study of the manner 
in which the new revolutioary organisations were able to build up their 
strength düring the seventies. Founded in 1970, the clandestine political. 
organisation had by 1972 begun to influence and to conduct própaganda 
among wider sections of the people, in particular, students, teachers and 
workers, with the objective of building ‘‘a broad mass movement’’.®* By 
1974, the FPL was reaching out to agricultural workers and the impove- 
rished peasantry, a development whose significance hasbeen noted by 
Carpio: “ʻA lot of them joined our organisation, which gave shape to 
` the relation(ship) between the guerrilla and the mass movement’’.® 
This growing support in the rural areas had, by 1976, expressed itself in 
the formation of the FPL’s first local militia units, which fought along- 
side the full-time people’s army and local guerrilla units. - 
. The mid'seventies also saw the FPL deepening its links with the 
BPR, amass organisation founded in 1975. A coalition of diverse 
groups, ranging from the: Revolutionary Trade Union Federation (itself 
representing 60 unions) to the People’s Culture Movement and the 
Revolutionary Secondary School Students’ Movement, the BPR set itself 
the goal of incorporating into the:struggle, ‘in a mass, organised, com- 
'bative manner, the different sectors of’ the population as part of the 
(FPL’s) strategy of protracted people's war’’.®® As a first step, economic 
demands were raised, to create class consciousness and to draw people 
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into a wider struggle. In the rural areas, the BPR led land invasions, 
demonstrations for minimum wages and .campaigns for lower-priced 
inputs for the poor peasantry : In the towns, industrial workers were 
. organised around wage demands and i issues like hiked bus fares; slum- 
dwellers around demands for decent housing and running water. On the 
basis of this mass support, the BPR placed considerable eee on 
um of action by its various class constituents: 


Textile workers marched with peasants demanding lower prices for 
seed-and’ fertiliser; and, vice versa, demanding an end to NDESHISUD 
in the factories and starvation wages.$7 


By. the end of the decade, the BPR had a membership estimated 
at 1,00,000.68 Together with two other major mass organisations, it was ' 
‘mobilising the largest street demonstrations:im the country's history. 

-+ But if there was a good deal that was inspiring about the new 
revolutionary organisations, there were problems as well In the first 
place, the plurality of organisations, each with its own perspective on 
the: Salvadoran revolution, encouraged divisiveness and debate within 
the ranks of the Left which often proved acrimonious. The PCS, in 
particular, invited attack for its failure to break with its old electoral 
orientation—an ' ‘error’’, in the subsequent understanding of the party, 
which was not fully responded to until 1979,99 Secondly, even within 
the revolutionary organisations, debate could be bitter, and could erupt, 
at times, in the physical elimination of opponents. À particularly tragic 
éxample came'in 1975, when several members of the People's Revolu- 
tionary Army (ERP), including Roque Dalton, El Salvador's best known 
revolutionary poet, died at the hands of their own comrades. More 
‘recently, disturbingly, the proie appears to have surfaced within the 
FPL.7° 

However, in the view of Shafik Jorge Handal, the general 
secretary of the PCS, it would be one sided: to emphasise the divided 
character of the Left in this period. The emergence of.a number of 
Tevolutionary organisations is, in his assessment, linked with the changes 
in class structure taking place at the new stage of development of 
dependent capitalism—in particular, the emergence of, fringe groups 
and of a Working class which retained strong and complex ties with its 
classes ‘and groups of origin. As elsewhere in Latin: America, these 
developments produced ‘‘an abundant harvest of ‘new lefts’ opposed to 
the Communist Parties’’.7* Given this plurality of organisations, and 
the complex social forces which underlie‘ it, Handal has gone-on to 
argue that the vanguard role within the Salvadoran revolution cannot 
automatically fall to the Gommunist Party: 


The PCS feels that the Latin American communist movement has no 
- monopoly of the revolutionary vanguard and that the latter must 
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emerge in the unity process of the revolutionary organisations.7? 


experience— divisions within the Left were, in the. space of a few years, 
to be brushed aside, by an inspiring process of unification. A -strong 
factor behind this was pressure from the newly mobilised -masses, 
increasingly moving on from immediate economic demands to a struggle 
for fundamental change. Moves towards unityy’as they came, reinforced 
the process and won-a powerful popular response. In December 1979, 

the political-military organisations made a first step towards unity. The 
Communist Party, now committed to armed struggle, participated and 
appears to have played à highly: constructive role in the discussions. A 


coordinating centrc.was establislied, in turn generating an enthusiastic . 


mass response. Within a few weeks, the mass political organisations had 
taken the first in a series of steps which was to.culminate, in April, 1980,- 


in the formation of the FDR, ‘‘the broadest alliance òf. forces in the 


history of El Salvador", 73 ‘This development was followed, a few months 
later,-by the forging . ofa unified people’s army, the FMLN. Growing 


"unity at the’ top in turn fed-back into the mass movement, welding. ` 


a revoluiionary force. which, studies have described as Having few 


parallels in, the history of the Latin. American Left.7^  . 


On this basis, the Salvadoran revolution has been able to fate ! 


solid advances over the past three years. A major milestone. éame in 


January 1981, when, the FMLN mobilised 4,000. gucrrilla fighters anda 


popular militia cstimatcd' at 5,000 to launch its first general offensive. 
Planned toicreate an “‘irreversible ‘situation’? in El Salvador for the 
incoming Reagan administration, the offensive fell short of some of its 


‘objectives (much, play was- to,be made by the US : government of the 


X 


failure, of workers in the capital to stage a general strike in conditions . ' 


of open. terror), but it achieved a sweep which was unprecedented: 


major military actions Were mounted across two-thirds of the country; 


barracks in most towns and villages were attacked; and.the Salvadoran 


army was forced to.retreat from large areas of the countryside and 
concentrate in the cities.75 — = 
Building on the lessons of the January Scns. the reyno 


struggle entered a new,. "phase, that of “‘active- resistance"; This has 


involved the military and ‘political, consolidation of revolutionary zones 
of control and their gradual expansion into disputed areas.’ Military 
actions have, over the past two-years, been supplemented-by acts of 
economic reprisal— destroying .bridges, disrupting power supplies ‘and 
communication: lines, and eliminating factories and warehouses—which 
have hit hard at the tottering. economy.7©_ The growihg confidence of 


the revolutionary forces has been apparent in the fresh offensive that _ 


was launched in"Octobcr 1982. Operating -strongly in at least seven 
of the country’s fourteen provinces, the FMLN has; besides frustrating 
the ponderous counter-insurgency efforts of the Salvadoran army; scored 
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In percent this emerges as a major lesson of the Salvadoran .- 
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some highly visible successes, including the. holding of a major urban 
centre for several days, damaging. raids on a number of provincial 
capitals, and an ambush of the elite, US- -trained Ramon Belloso 
: battalion in which 150 troops—equivalent to an entire company—were 
killed, wounded or taken prisoner.?? 

- Military advances have been reinforced by growing international 
support for the Salvadoran revolution. The socialist countries, the non- 
aligned movement and even the Socialist International (which includes 
several Western governments) have made known their solidarity, while 
the governments of France and Mexico, in August 1981, put forward an 
initiative recognising the FMLN-FDR asa “‘representative political force" 

' fully deserving a place at the negotiating table. A substantial number of 
Latin American countries, including some like Venézuela and Colombia, 

"which formerly had lined up behind the United States, now favour 
a negotiated settlement involving the revolutionary forces. And across 
the United States, as well as in Latin America, Europe and other parts 
of the world, a broadbased. solidarity movement is already éxtending 
valuable support to the. people of El Salvador. 

Despite this progress on the fighting and diplomatic fronts, the 
revolutionary movement's bid for a decisive victory has been complicated 
by the scale of US aid to the dictatorship. Without this support, the 
Reagan administration has conceded, the war would have been lost 
years ago; with it, the military regime has ‘been able to conduct at least 
-a holding operation against the revolutionary forces while striking 
murderously at their mass base. In this ,complex situation, involving 
extreme pressure on the "wileral. population, the revolutionary opposition 
has taken a series of initiatives towards a negotiated, setilement."? Each 


Y 


proposal has been rejected by a regime whose puppeteers, in the face of 


Congressional pressure, the growing anger of their own citizenry and 
the mediating efforts of a good many countries around the world, 
seem intent on squeezing out of El Salvador what was denied in Indo- 
china 10 years ago—a victory forimperialism and reaction and a revenge 
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A Reworking of Old Patterns 


"The foundations of US intervention in El Salvador were Yid in 
the early decades óf'the nineteenth century, a period when the Latin 
American subcontinent was engulfed by anti-colonial struggles against 
the old European masters, Spain and Portugal. Aware that newer 
: colonial powers like Britain and France had designs of their own on the 
newly independent republics, the US government made a strong pre- 


emptive move. In what came to be known as the Monroe Doctrine, the- 


US government in 1823 served. notice that the nations of America were, 
in effect, out of bounds for any European power and that any 
intervention aimed at dominating them would be considered ‘‘the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the Ufited States" 
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As subsequent events were to make clear, what lay behind the: 
Monroe Doctrine was no concern to strengthen the independence of the 
fledgling republics in line with America's revolutionary heritage. 
Rather, the purpose was to clear the field for an assertion of hegemony 

-over the subcontinent. The Monroe Doctrine became the principal 
policy tool of US: expansionism in Latin America, developed and refined 
over the years to meet the-riceds of American capitalism as it entered its 
imperialist stage. Thus the Roosevelt Corollary, an addition of 1904; - 
elevated the United States to the status of an international police power 
with the right ‘of intervention in any Latin American country judged to 
be in the grip of disorder. Under this mandate, the US began an active 
phase of military intervention in which the nations of Central America : 
were to prove particularly frequent targets: Nicaragua, for example, was 
to be 'occupied by US marines for much of the period between 
1909 ‘and 1933. . - 5 

By the 1920s, the. flow of American capital was already of 
substantial proportions.79? Across the subcontinent, capitalism of an , 
increasingly dependent kind was generating a working class already: 
making efforts to get organised. The spread of socialist ideas, a global 
feature.in the period following the October Revolution and typified in 
the region by the working class movements in Nicaragua and El Salvador, 
prompted a fresh riaan of the Monroe Doctrine: European ideo- 
logies, - specifically Marxism-Leninism, were, in addition to direct 
governmental intervention, ruled ‘‘alien’’ to the American system. Two 
decades later, the United States had incorporated this understanding in 
the Charter of the ninth Pan-American Conícrehce held at Bogota: in 
1948. A resolution on the “Preservation and Defence of Democracy i in 
America" , adopted by the forum, agreed 

l. To condemn the methods, of any system nich tends: to suppress 
political and civil rights and liberties, particularly the activities of- 
international Communism. l 
2. To adopt the necessary measures to eradicate and prevent 
activities directed, aided, or instigated by foreign goverments, . 
organisations, or individuals which tend to subvert institutions, to 
foment discord in internal politicallife, or to disturb through pressure, 
.Subversive propaganda, threats, or any other means, the right of 
peoples to govern themselves in accordance with democratic aspi- 
rations.99 


- 


The essence of this was that the people of Latin' America were 
being denied elementary rights of self-determination and democratic 
functioning. Increasingly, the will of the US government would 
determine the- fate of governments in the region, a.reality which 
found expression’ in a State Department memorandum of the 


1920s: à ' - E 
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A We do control de destinies of Céntral Anea and we do so for the 
simple, reason that the national interest absolutely dictates such a, 
course. ...Until now; Central America has always understood that 
governments which we recognise and. support stay in power, wove 
those we do not recognise and support fall.8! 


The ernergence of the United: States as way and ahead the pre- - 
eminent imperialist power after 1945. saw a pursuit of its interests, in 
Latin America as elsewhere, enveloped in a growingly strident anti- 
communism. The Monroe Doctrine now became~part of a global. 
- strategy of expansion and domination known as the Truman Doctrine. 
Latin American governments; warned by Eisenhower’s Secretary of State, 


. John Foster Dulles, that there was not one amongst them not **penetrated 
. by the apparatus of international Communism, acting under orders from 


Moscow’’,®? were instructed to introduce laws and regulations ‘ "necessary 
for ensuring that the subversive. activities...of international Commu- 
nism...can be:..prevéntéd and.sanctioned’’. 83 . 

The-fate of those governments not prepared to cooperate was 


made clear in 1954. .In that year, the United States stepped in to put 


an end to the democratically elected, mildly progressive and independent- 
minded experiment of Jacobo Arbenz in Guatemala. As another former 
Trennen relates it, '^ l E 
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.. the date set for the invasion -of Guatemala was publie knowledge. 


The arms which were to support the army of "liberation" were rushed 
to Honduras and Nicaragua. Three days before the invasion, Herr 
Goebbels (I mean Foster Dulles): declared that Guatemala had. fallen' 
 undera kindof terrorist Bovenmmnen, since anti-communists were 
~ fleeing the country. . 
“On June 18, ori ce hours after General Eisenhower’s signal, 
Yankee planes manned by United States pilots began bombing—the 
first: bombardment of Central America; "Operation Guatemala" 
had begun." od 


- 
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. The operation brought to an end attempts at much-needed agrarian 
reform; during its course, several hundred political ,and trade union 
leaders were slaughtered; and it set in place.a bloody~military dictatorship 
which has, over the past ‘three decades, claimed’ thousands of lives. 
Amnesty International im 1981 reported at least 5,000 murders by the 
state between 1978 -and 1981, many of them carried out in a torture 
chamber annex of the Presidential Palace.95 7 

The pattern established in Guatemala-—military intervention to 
remove a government whose policies were judged antithetical to, or 
- simply insufficiently in line with, the interésts of imperialism—dominates 


~ the history of. Latin America in the post-war period. lt was sought to 


be applied against socialist Guba which, however, with powerful 
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internationalist support, especially that of the Soviet Union, proved’ 
capable of withstanding the battery of attacks mourited against it. It. 
surfaced frequently during the decade of the Alliance for Progress: 
outstanding examples were the US role in the military coup against the 
reformist Goulart government in Brazil in 1964, and the landing, one 
year later, of 400 American Marines and a 40,000-man **Inter-American 
Peace Force" in the Dominican Republic to forestall the overthrow of 
an unpopular military dictatorship. And in 1973, in Chile, the murderous 
character of the Pony: was to, achieve perhaps'its fullest expression to 
date. Delivering&thé finál blow to the Allende government it had long 
worked to undermine, the United States engineered, coordinated and 


presided over the butchery of the September coup. The depth of US 
involvement in the mass killings, the disappearances, the torture and — 


the systematic terror which accompanied the military takeover and 
_ became enduring characteristics of the Pinochet dictatorship, has recently 
been brought home to American domestic opinion by-a powerful film, 
“Missing’’.86 - 


But the post-war period has also seen imperialism and its allies - 


under growing challenge. Movements of popular resistance, which run 
like a red thread through modern Latin American history, have, in 
recent'decades, come to threaten the very chain of imperialist control. 
The past two and a: half decades have seen two links of the chain break: 


in 1959, ina heroic way few social scientists could have anticipated, . 


"Cuba; and 20 years later, in the heart of the *backyard'' whose 
destiniés the State Department had taken such pride in manipulating, 
Nicaragua. ; * 

` The Custbbesh and Central Amicos therefore provided the 
location for the first major and irreversible setbacks suffered ' by impe: 
' rialism in Latin America. Despite a many-sided effort—military i invasion, 
imposition of an economic blockade, acis of sabotage, ‘attempts to 


- isolate the new’ government within the international community and to . 


starve it of aid, and assassination adventures against.its top leadership— 
. the revolutionary development in Cuba could not be reversed. Twenty 
years later, weakened by a defeat in Vietnam and by other international 
developments undermining.its interests, the United States found itself 
able to do little to fend offa.victory for the Sandinista forces in 


"Nicaragua.7? For this failure; the Carter administration was to be' 


excoriated by a Republican party lined up behind an extreme Right 
candidate. in the 1980 presidéntial election. Attacks on the Carter- 
administration for its loss of nerve and will, its helplessness in the face 
of such developments as the Nicaraguan revolution and its failure to 
spring to the aid of such ‘‘moderately authoritarian” allies as the 
Somoza dictatorship were to become a prominent feature of the election 


campaign.99 In reality, the weeks and months’ following the Sandinista 


victory saw the Carter administration _taking a wide range of steps to 
safeguard the next threatened Jink in the chain: As dissenting members 
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of the administration were later to bring out into the open, it was during 
the last year and a half of a government which had placed a good deal 
of rhetorical emphasis-on **human rights” that the setting for large-scale 

US military intervention in El Salvador was prepared. 89 

Viewed in this larger perspective, the underlying aims of the United 
States intervention: in El Salvador become well defined.” They reach 
beyond a concern to protect economic investment; of the order of 60 
million dollars in 1980, this is minor compared with the US stake in other 
Latin ‘American countries.?? They: are not confined to a desire to , 

. "defend" more important regional economic and strategic interests— 
the Panama Canal, the oilfields of Guatemala and Mexico, the shipping 
lanes of thc Caribbean—although it is this dimension which has come in 
for a good deal of. rhetorical emphasis by the Reagan administration. 
Over and above these concerns lies a determination, after two major: 
reverses in the backyard, not to mention the epochal debacle in South- 
East Asia, to reassert US supremacy over a long-subordinated 
subcontinent and ‘to demonstrate to allies and dependents around the 
world the ability to beat back a revolutionary challenge.-The ideological- 
political factors behind this imperialist purpose must ,not be 
underestimated. , _ _ EM i 3 

As in the past, these underlying aims have been sought to be 
concealed behind anti-communist rhetoric now turned against the 
‘regional antagonists, Cuba and Nicaragua, as well as the global enemy, 
the Soviet Union. Thus, the. characterisation of the Salvadoran 
revolution as a ‘‘textbook case of -indirect armed aggression by 
Communist powers through Cuba’’.9!. Thus, the labelling of an authentic 
popular movement as a “‘professional operation directed from command 
centres in Nicaragua, bent on establishing in El Salvador the kind of one 
party dictatorship linked to the Soviet’ Union. that already exists in ` 
Nicaragua? .92 : i . 

But, faced with the unified T mass character of the challenge 
in El Salvador, and with the tide of opposition already high at home, 
the United Suis has found itself caught up in a situation which is 
intensely embattled’ and complicated and far from amenable tó old 

‘solutions. In line with the history of US intervention in the region, the 
primary thrust of the strategy in El Salvador has been to bolster the 
forces of extreme reaction and to: eliminate their enemies through 

escalating levels of repression: But the United States strategists have also 

-been forced to take into account a number of complicating factors: the 

“visibly popular character. of the Salvadoran opposition; the wide, 
international support it has already attracted; and the opprobrium in 
which the Salvadoran regime is held around the world. Accordingly, 
a strategy in which bloody repression remains the overwhelming element 
has made periodic attempts to don a reformist mask. The US-promoted 
‘reforms’ have sought to undermine popular support for the revolutionary 
forces and lend credibility to an increasingly isolated and reviled regime. 
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i The realities of the situation in El Salvador have, however, 
repeatedly asserted themselves to prevent any significant implementation 
of the reform strategy. Whether in its efforts to cobble together a 
political centre’, or in its promotion of land reform, or in the sponsor- 


ship of alecdons in an attempt to sidestep growing demands fora: 


negotiated settlement, US policy has found itself in a trap, with few 
options to come out of it short of reversal and capitulation. Among 
other things, it appears that, just as worms can turn, the Salvadoran 
rulers have.at times proved puppets who do not-stay with the strings. 
The first dimension ‘of the reform strategy, the building of a 
political ‘centre’, began to take shape in thé weeks following Somoza’s 
downfall. The United States is known to have played an ‘active behind- 


the-scenes role in the October 15 coup.?* It was quick to recognise the 
"new junta and encouraged its attempts to seek civilians to share the seat | 


of power. But behind-its public protestations of support for the ‘centrist’ 
“experiment, Washington was working quietly to manoeuvre into power 


conservative military elements who were identified with its interests. | 


Thus, Colonel Jaime Abdul Gutierrez joined the new civilian-military 
„junta and Colonel Guillermo Garcia assumed-the. key post of Defence 
Minister. Fierce opponents of the revolutionary movement, both with 
interests in a subsidiary of a multinational corporaiion,?^ these' influential 
government figures added their weight to the reassertion-of power by the 
old military hierarchy in the weeks following the coup. i 

The United States, for its-;part, ranged itself against the reform 
inclined elements within the military as they were edged out of the 
picture, and undermined the. civilian politicians a$ they struggled to 
implement reforms. In November 1979, an American Defence survey 
team visited the country without the consent or even the knowledge of 


civilian members of the junta. Shortly thereafter, breaking with the. 
“human rights’” stint under which military aid for the Romero regime 


had been withheld for two years (although itis worth recalling that the 
slack was conveniently taken up by close American allies such as Israel 
and Brazil), the Carter administration resumed its military aid pro- 
gramme on a substantially expanded basis. ‘This further SUengia eue 
the hands of the Salvadoran military. : 

.]n this situation, the ‘centrist’ experiment was doomed to failure: 
Paying lip service to reform while in actuality strengthening the forces 
of reaction, the United States was soon to watch the experiment fall 
apart and the most respected ‘ centrist’ figures go over to the revolutionary 
opposition. Fresh efforts, in early 1980, to associate reformist political 
forces with the junta failed to gain credibility in a situation where only 


the rump of a split Christian Democratic Party was _prepared to. 


cooperate. 95 Even the exhuming of a figure with a notable oppositional 
past—Jose Napoleon Duarte, the exiled victor of the 1972 elections—and 
his elevation to the position of head of state failed to. have the necessary 
impact; he soon emerged, within El Salvador and around the world, 
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with the status of a modern-day quisling. 

The second dimension of .the reform effort—the land feform-- 
was, faced with Salvadoran ‘realities, to undergo a similar process of 
‘disintegration. In large part drafted"by American experts (of whom 
one, Roy Prosterman, was a major architect of earlier efforts in 
Vietnam), the three-stage land reform package was launched early i in 
March 1980. Asin Vietnam, it was ''inserted - within the contours of 
the military campaign’’,9® and, as before, it aimed to provide a platform 
from-which the regime could confront the revolutionary opposition and 
cut _away at its mass support. : . 

The months following: the launching of the programme saw the 
Reagan administration and-sections of the American press making a 
great many claims-about its success. - Prosterman himself was, modestly; 
to acclaim the programme as “‘the most sweeping agrarian reform in the 

-~ history of Latin America" .?" 
In reality, the counter- ‘revolutionary value of the lend iun Was 
to fall way short of US expectations. In the first place, even on paper, 
the ‘‘Basic Agrarian Reform Law” failed to make any significant’ contact 
with the agrarian reality in El Salvador. An assessment by the well 
known aid organisation, Oxfam: -America, criticised the programme for 
its exclusion, by definition, of landless families constituting 60 to 65 


‘per cent of the rural population; for its: attempt to institutionalise the^ 


‘miniaturised peasant holding on the old inefficient technical basis; and 
for the failure to make any effort to involve ‘peasants, rural workers and 
other democratic sections in the drafting process.°® 

Secondly, much of.the reform has never been implemented. Phase 
I; which involvéd the-take-over with compensation, of big estates above 
500' hectares and their conversion into employee cooperatives, has 
encountered serious .obstacles, including economic sabotage by the 
estate owners, the failure to provide capital and basic inputs on anything 
like a sufficient scale, and: the harassment and murder of cooperative 
officials.°° The entire second phase, which. envisaged ‘the take-over 
(again with compensation) of. estates between 150 and 500 hectares, was 
shelved in May 1980. The estates in this size category produce about 
70 per cent of the country’s coffee and much of its sugar and cotton, and 
constitute the landed base,of the Salvadoran ruling class. The third, 
phase of the programme, known i as‘‘“Land to,the Tiller", has not even 
. been through the pretensions of implementation. In May 1982, two 
years after its introduction, an American consulting firm under contract 
to the US Agency for International’ Development found that no 
Salvadoran peasant had yet received a clear title to any Jand,100 

Thirdly, land reform has meant, in a notoriously direct way, the 
militarisation of the countryside: On the very day the programme was 
announced, a state of siege was imposed across the country. Human 
rights organisations began to record a substantial increase in acts of 
terror by the army. Typical of them was the experience related by a 
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technician of the government’ s own Institute for Agrarian Reform 
PME i r 
‘The troops came and told the workers the land was theirs now. They 
could elect their own leaders and run it themselves. The peasants 
couldn’t believe their ears, but they held elections, that very night. . 
The next morning the troops came back and I watched as they shot ` 
-every one of the elected leaders. JU EO fn - 8 


* EF 


. The fepression was not confined to areas. affected by Phase I of 
the (ead reform. A particularly heavy burden was borne, .by peasants living 


^ in districts known to be the-strongholds of the popular organisations. 


Finally, the land reform, -despite its highly limited character, its 
weak implementation and its military dimension, aroused within the 
fourteen families the, traditional response of' outright opposition. 
Employing terror against the new peasant cooperatives, lobbying 
militantly to ensure the burial of Phase II, at one point arranging the 
, murder of two American field advisers along with the director of ISTA, 
they went out of their way to destroy even the facade. of reform. In a 
situation where, asa Communist Party leader puts it; ,''the oligarchy ` 
-and almost’ the entire bourgeoisie .. . totally oppose: deepgoing reforms 
and. social transformations”, rozs US policymakers, atoning to 
-implement a complex: counter-insurgency strategy, found ‘ ‘their side" 
unwilling and obstructive. 
- ` The failure of the land reform programme to constitute a serious 
counter-revolutionary platform i is evident in the playing down’ of it by 
the Reagan administration oyerrecent months and in its subordination 


to a purely military strategy: : Significantly, it was to be.dealta further | 


blow by the third facet of the US reform strategy: the POEM in Maren 
1982, of elections. for a ‘‘constituent assembly’’. ' 
Resort to elections as part’ of a ‘cqunter- de uten. war was, 
.. dike land reform, a well-known ingredient of the American experience 
in Indochina:19? In El Salvador, as in South-East Asia, the, queues of, 


waiting voters were to be hailed by.the US government às ,unguestio- . 


nable proof of the popular rejection of the revolutionary opposition.’ 
But the exercise, lacking in the slightest political credibility, did not 
produce the Christian Democrat-dominated government of the “‘centre’’ 

-. envisaged .by the more sophisticated American strategists. Having 
worked, over the years, to strengthen and entrench the. ‘extreme Right, 
the United States now watched its policy come home to roost. Control 
of'the new constituent assembly was wrested—counter- productively—by 
a coalition -which, as.if to wear its extreme Right and semi-fascist. 
credentials'on its sleeve, elected as its leader an individual who flaunted 
his death squad activities.19* Under Roberto d’ Aubuisson's supervision, 
the coalition swiftly removed Christian Democrats from all legislative 
posts and scotched what was left of the land reform. Such an outcome 
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to the election exercise helped' undermine. even the pretensions of a 
democratic: facade. There is little'to indicate thatithe second round of 
the exercise — "presidential elections", slated for.1984, but, under US 
pressure, brọught forward tor; December 1983—will. meet with any 
eo success.?95 ,. "agant d 
. If the reform. component. of the Anah Gixected counter- 
eee in El Salvador has failed to win hearts and minds within or 
~ outside the country, intensified repression has manifestly failed to crush 
the revolutionary opposition. | 
The open terror of this Seno. sustained ánd funded by heavier 
infusions 'of American aid,. invites further parallels with Vietnam. 
Although there:are significant divergences between the two situations— 
the absence, só'far,in El -Salvador ‘of US combat troops is an obvious 
one—the strategic. thinking shaping: the two interventions exhibits 
Cériain common. traits... Among them:is the. premise that military force, ` 
applied with sufficient weight and: determination, is the key to the social 
and :political problem. The Reagan- administration has made no secret 
of'its commitment to the explanation that the “noble” cause in Vietnam 
was fost because the military were denied ‘the ‘means to finish the job.106 
"Gertain phases of. Vietnam war, . now Judged by the Reagan 
Aaaa ‘and its supporters to have been ‘‘successful’’, have been 
invoked as guides to action in El Salvador. "Thus, Operation Phoenix, a 
programme for the'systematic.elimination of National Liberation Front 
cadres -that Wa. operative..between 1968 and 1972, «has recently been 
projected as a “‘positive:model” by its onetime director, the former CIA 
chief William Colby. «Viewed: through: .Colbyis : spéctacles, a 
- Phoenix had a remarkably dA. M i = 
UM v di mag ty m zi - E 
3 The rural countryside. was veebuile md paced by a revival of reliance 
upon village: participation in defence and development. The combat 
-. was: turned on the secret po enemy, not just his military 
“STOPCGS: s. 07 o, SN T 
— What. Colby -xieglected to mention were the programme's 
' internationally-exposed;chàracteristics, in- particular the enormous toll 
it took of the civilian population (40,994 deaths were attributed to it by 
the’ Saigon: regime over its, period’ of ‘operation)!°8 -and the mass 
character of the slaughter.: There ‘are, in fact, remarkably close parallels 
poe Phoenix, described by the American’ scholar. Noam Chomsky as. 
‘*terror-run-amok’’!99 and’ the genocide COESO being ppoaeOnce by 
the United States in El Salvador.. cher + 
."rPlaced on.record by human rights: organisations both within and 
outside -El Salvador; analysed-in; detail by the -Permanent Tribunal of 
' the Peoples—the successor to the Bertrand Russel- Peace Tribunals which . 
played a notable role in exposing US war crimes in Indochina—the 
contours of : ‘Salvadoran state- terror. and of US involvement in it have 
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now been definitively established. E^ 

The war against the people involves, dauno; the targeted 
and the indiscriminate use of terror.. Selective application has seen 
the army and security forces, or their personnel organised into death 
squads, liquidate activists of standing among the people: peasant leaders, 
union officials, student organisers, teachers, priests, medical workers. 
Well-known victims include the six leaders of the FDR who, while ona 
visit to the country in November 1980 to explore the possibility of 
negotiating a settlement, were seized by a large military contingent; 
their corpses, found later, bore the mark of gruesome torture. A few 
weeks later came the rape and murder of four American churchwomen 
who had put in years of service in the midst of the rural. poor. While 
the crime was traced to the National Guard and “‘suspccts”’ duly rounded 
up (arare happening in El Salvador, forced upon the rcgime on this 
occasion by the aroused state of American domestic opinion), the US 
government was to prove remarkably reluctant to press for the identity 
of those who had given the guardsmen their orders.!!! Earlier in 1980, 
Archbishop Romero had fallen victim, assassinated while taking mass. 
The involvement in this killing of Roberto d'Aubuisson, victor of the 
1982 elections, has—it transpired recently —been a known fact with the 
US government for more than two years. According to a New York Times 
report, the US government received late in 1980 cabled information 
that d'Aubuisson had been one of a dozen or so security force officers 
who had drawn. *lots" for the honour and privilege of -— the 
Archbishop.!1? 

The indiscriminate application of terror is indicated p typical 
newspaper headlines of the past three years: ‘‘Salvadoran Peasants 
Describe Mass Killing”; *'Salvadoran ana Dragged From Homes"; 
*"Thirty Salvadorans Reported Shot Down"; **Government Troops Kill 
19 in Raid on Slum in San Salvador"'.1!3 Rim the statistics gathered 
by human rights organisations, it emerges that the weight of indiscri- 
minate slaughter has fallen on the rural population, Wa much of the 
killing performed by regular army units. 

While the Reagan administration, like its predecessors, has been 
given to lauding the *'civilising" impact of American aidand training 
on armies of Right-wing regimes, the evidence from El Salvador indicates 
that some of the worst atrocities have been carried out—no doubtat 
improved levels of efficiency—by US-trained army units. Rufina Amaya, 


a 38-year-old housewife of Mozote village in Morazan Province, got a_ 


chance to see the results of US training for herself when troops of the 
Atlacatl Brigade, an elite 1,000-man rapid deployment force in which 
the United States has invested a good deal of expertise, entered her 
village in December 1981.. After disposing of the male inhabitants, 
the troops, as Rufina Amaya EDUR it, 


Bega with the women. First they picked out e young girls and took 
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them away to the hills. "Then they picked out. the old women and 
took them to Israel; Marquez's house..on the square. We heard the 
shots there. ...When'my turn came...I slipped behind a tree and climbed 
up. I saw the lieutenant.then. He was personally machine-gunning 
people. I heard the soldiers talking. An order arrived from a Lieute- 
nant Caceres to Lieutenant Ortega to go ahead and kill the children. . 

I could hear the children crying. I heard my own children. When i it 
was.all over, late at night,.the lieutenant ordered the soldiers to put a 
torch to the corpses. There was a great fire in the night.!!4 


Mozote village’s 5 crime was to fall in the path of one of the army 
offensives that have periodically bludgeoned their way across the Salva- 
doran countryside in search of ‘‘victories’’. Not long after the Mozote 
massacre; a young American. scholar, Philippe. Bourgois, got his own 
chance to see the Atlacatl Brigade in action. Conducting field work in 
Cabanas Province, a rural’ area adjoining the Honduran -border, 
Bourgois, along’ with some 700 poor peasants, .many of them women, 
children and the elderly, was forced to run for his life to escape what 
the army would later call a clean-up operation. In the process, Bourgois 
learnt, firsthand, of the realities of contemporary rural life in 
El Salvador: how, for example, babies! mouths must be stuffed with 
leaves to prevent their crying, since “‘Salvadoran military patrols listen 
for these sounds. When they hear them, they either radio the position 
to helicopters and the artillery: or move in themselves to make a kill’’.115 
As Bourgois was to emphasise to. the American public, there was nothing 
exceptional about his experience: 


QUE ; "T 


. The invasion I lived through w was a ‘typical one. Dozens of these 
offensives have taken place throughout rural El Salvador over the past 
year and a half. It appears that the goal of the military is to anni- 

- hilate all formsyof life—men, women, children, even farm animals—. 
where the FMLN is thought to have popular support.116 

It must also .be underlined that state. terror in El Salvador, 
whether selective or indiscriminate, has made deliberate and extensive 
use. of torture, mutilation and dismemberment. On record with the 
human rights organisations ‘are the more favoured forms of torture: 
castration and sexual atrocities of various kinds; the torture of children, 
including the cutting out of-their tengues and the gouging out of their 
eyes; the burning alive of detainees with chemicals; and the slitting open 
of pregnant women, their foetuses thrown to the dogs.!!? 

Fascist terror, practised on this scale and imposing extreme 
suffering on the general population, has been a seriously complicating 
_ factor for the revolutionary struggle. It has made virtually impossible 
mass forms of protest, such as huge street demonstrations, strikes 
and acts of civil disobedience so characteristic of the 1970s. The 
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popular organisations have been „forced to move underground. The 
weapon of the general strike—quite widely used during the Nicaraguan 
revolution, which had the support of sections of the bourgeoisie—has, 
since its:role in thé 1981 offensive, not again been tested. As one 
FMLN commander has "M i 


.in our country it is no jones possible to raise the idea of a strike 
without also discussing military protection for the strike. Here they 
don't grab you to:arrest you; they grab you to kill you.??® 


Furthermore, the.terror, while failing to cut deep into.the revo- 
lutionary forces themselves, has changed the terms of the relationship 
between them and the masses. .Depopulated villages, croplands left 
uncultivated, rural sympathisers fleeing the country in large numbers to 
escape army depredations: these have introduced complications for a 
fighting force which takes all its sustenance from its close links with the 
people. In an attempt to-overcome these difficulties and to provide 
greater sccurity for the rural papulation, the FMLN has, over the past 
two years, worked to consolidate; militarily and politically, its zones of 
control. But given the.scale of army offensives, it has not always proved 
possible to: defend entire rural conimunitics against the sort of attack 
which Philippe Bourgois witnessed. ‘The visible military successes of 
the FMLN over recent months suggest, however, a ‘political base that, 
in the face of powerful odds; is holding remarkably firm, and advancing. 

US-sponsored repression-in El Salvador has, on.the other hand, 


had results quite unintended by Washington. .Important among these: 


has been the rise, within the United States, of an opposition which has 
speedily evoked. comparison. with the movement against the Vietnam 
war. Tor the- people joining*:this movement—students, trade union 
. members, housewives, middle-class professionals, and Church people in 
large numbers; including sections of the Church hierarchy—as well as 
for those sympathetic with its.aims, the parallels between the unjust and 
disastrous military intervention begun in Vietnam more than twenty 
years ago and the present course of. the US government in Central 


America are immediate and chilling. This understanding is reflected in 


documentary films—the widely.shown ‘‘El Salvador: Another Vietnam”’ 
is a high quality example—which have been screened on: campuses and 
in meeting halls:across the country, and have even, on occasion, been 
televised.’. It comes across.in the words of a song that, sung at-rallies 
and demonstrations, has become emblematic of-the movement: 


Our taxes buy; the bullets of the killers ’ 
Our helicopters darken southern skies 
Our business wants new.markets and cheap labour. 
Our papers rush to print CJA lies . 
But take a message to the smiling politicians : I 
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*^ Who like to talk so tough and'act so brave: ° re. ow» 2 . 


- The-rattling-words of war, we've heard them.all before 
And we.Will answer them with peaos and j joy Me rage: ` 
"CHORUS . ^  ;: 07708000. s did 
"Take down my name — -- Did 
-I ain't. alone, I ain. 't ashamed «^ "EE 
"And I say USA out of El-Salvador! °°: T 
^ Yoircan tell the Pentagon we want/no more Vietnains 


We: ain't matching. into that npe aaa 119 


t 


. Yet if-the language M the ivan composition of this movement 
sümihon ‘meémories óf the Vietnam ‘period, there remains an: important 


difference. In the 1960s,: when^ the .. Kennedy: and Johnson admini- 


strations harped on. the threat tothe United- States "by ` Chinese 
Communism'" iñ Vietnam; they encountered little public questioning or 
scépticism, let alone organised resistance.!?9 -As one: veteran of the 
war recalls, “‘the protests about ' Vietnam didn’t begin until there were 
tens of thousands of soldiers. im Vietnam and: ‘there had been American 
casualties’’.124 Today, without US combat soldiers in place in Central 
America, the movement coordinated by the Committee in Solidarity with 
thé People of El Salvador (CISPES). can mobilise street demonstrations 
running into tens of thousands. " 

The fact. thàt ordinary. “Americans. in large. numibers have drawn 
. lasting lessons from the debacle in Indochina has been confirmed by the 
findings of a succession of public opinion polls, , Questioned in March 
1982,..63 per cent, ofa sample favoured their government getting out of 
the war in El Salvador, while 17 per: :cent.urged Washington to support 


` the revolutionary forces in preference to the regime.1?? The -organisers 


of the poll repor ted that the- mood of the majority- surveyed seemed to 
be sumnied up by a woman "médical téchnician, the wife of a^ Vietnam 
veteran: “The American people’ are not as easily psyched up for getting 
into a war as we used to be, and Vi ietnam has a lot to. do with that.’ 
A more recent poll found nearly 50 per cent of those PES describing 
US' involvement as “‘morally unjustified’’.*?? 

'This degree of public disaffection, spilling over into Congressional 
mailboxes, has in turn genefated a growing opposition to United States 
_ policy within Congress. In recent weeks, for example, House sub- 
-committces have come down hard on, Reagan’s. request, for a dollar 110 
million package of emergency. military aid for El Salvador, approving 
"only dollar 30 million so far. "There is mounting. pressure for a nego- 
 tiated settlement. And; haunting the Reagan administration as it mulls 
its plans for widening the conflict, is the possibility of a d on cut-off 

of military. aid by Congress, a step . that | would mean "'an enormous, 
perhaps irretrievable setback?". 124. 

For the-US government, . seeking to reassert the Monroe Doctrine, 

. to ensure, through.the crushing of a popular revolution, its domination ` 
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of a subcontinent, to disarm, through it$ rhetoric and its mimicry of 
reform, opinion at home and abroad, the prospects therefore do not 
appear promising. Gathering opposition at home; lack of support from 


major allies; above ail, a situation within El Salvador that manifestly. . 


refuses to yield to any suppressive strategy that has surfaced— these are 
the realities now confronting Washington. , Added to these are the 
assesments of hardnosed military men, the secret reports which 
acknowledge that however much weaponry and training is pumped into 
the country, the Salvadoran army is incapable of winning the war.!?5 
Yet there is little to indicate any change of course on the part of 
the Reagan administration. The emphasis remains on expanding the 


aid effort; on promoting fresh rounds of *'elections under conditions | 


of terror while continuing to reject calls for a negotiated settlement; 
and — perhaps of greatest significance — on taking steps to regionalise 
the conflict. In a situation where the US stake in the Salvadoran civil 
war continues to be raised amid serious contest at home, and where the 
issues involved in the intervention.are being presented not merely: in 
regional but in global terms, the revolutionary forces remain realistic, 
yet sanguine about the road ahead. 


Letter of resignation by Salvador Samayoa, Minister ‘of Education, Enrique 
Alvarez Cordova, Minister .of Agriculture, and three other members of the 
government, dated January 3, 1980. Reproduced in The Instability of the Salva- 
dorean Government, an FDR-FMLN publication dated Peu 27, 1981. 
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Guardian (UK), March 17, 1983. 


4 According to the estimates of the United Nations High Gramon for 
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report of the US Committee for Refugees, World Refugee Survey 1982, published 
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administration reprogrammed 5.7 million dollars in military aid for El Salvador 
and requested an additional 5.5 million dollars for fiscal year 198]. By’ fiscal 
year 1982, US military aid had risen to 25 million dollars. Congressional 
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fiscal year 1983. Reagan is currently pressing for an additional package of 
"emergency"! military aid worth 110 million dollars. 


` Honduran troops participated in the massacre of an estimated 600 Salvadoran 
` peasants seeking to escape death at the hands of their army by crossing the Rio 


Sumpul into Honduras on May 14, 1980. The atrocity. was documented by, 
among others, an American priest who visited the site the following 'day. The 
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incident (also involving Honduran troops) on the Lempa River in March 1981. 
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and Ronald Radosh (eds), El Salvador: Central America in the New Cold War, New 
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of State, Special Report No 80, February 23, 1981). Some American commen- 
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Papers of thé Vietnam war, in: particular . “Aggression from the North: The 
Record of North Vietnam’s Campaign to Conquer South Vietnam”, published in 
February 1965. The inconsistencies and falsifications "which characterised the 


"report were subsequently given wide exposure. The former CIA operative 


Philip Agee denounced the White Paper-as “‘little more than a blatant propa- 


' ganda exercise” Ref. Warner Poelchau (ed), White Paper Whitewash: Interviews 
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National Police and Guardsmen opéned fire on a crowd. gathered’ on the steps. 


‘Twenty-four died." Armstrong, MAGLA Report, March-April 1980, p 25. 


In April 1977, a popular Jesuit, Father Rutilio Grande, was machine-gunned 
to death on his way to mass.- In June, the entire Jesuit order received a death 
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Central America is now formally launched. In Nicaragua the liberating struggle 
of the Americas has begun and it is hoped that the joint action of all the Wtgles 
sed lands of the continent will sweep away the last vestiges of Yankee imperialism.” 
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Forces of National Resistance (FARN). These; together with the Communist 
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. Party, now form -the I MLN. 


‘The FPL developed links: with the People’s " Revolutionary Bloc (BPR), the ERP 


- “with the People’s Leagues-28th February -(LP-28). and the FARN with the 


United Popular Action Front (FAPU). " 
For example, both Serman Cienfuegos, general head of FARN, and Joaquin 


` Villalobos, General Commander of the ERP, had their first political experiences 
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in the student movement of the late 1960s. 
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murdered by the regime while they were ona visit to the country to discuss a 


3possible negotiated settlement; ~ 
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congress of the PCS (held underground in April) moves towards armed struggle 
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Central America. The document came to be known as the “Dissent Paper". It 
is reproduced in pane (ed. ), op cit, and in. International Press, December 15, 
1980. : 
Armstrong and Shenk, NAGLA Report, July-August 1930, p 29. 
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of murder and abduction of peasants, launched following the announcement of 
land reform, Amnesty International news release, New York, March 17, 1980. 


Shafik Handal, quoted i in Reissner, op cit, p 33. 
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Roberto d'Aubuisson, a former army major, founded the White Warriors’ 
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International, the Americas Watch Committee and the American Civil Liberties 
Union are among the organisations which have published reports on the repres- 
sion. i 
The attitude of the Reagan administration towards the killings was to alienate 
significant sections of Church opinion within the US. In March 1981, for 
example, Secretary of State Haig, testifying before a House committee,.in effect, 
provided a justification for the murders. He suggested that .tbe churchwomen 
had attempted to run a roadblock, in the course of which there had been “an 
exchange of fire". Ref. Anthony Lewis, Have you no sense of decency, Sir?" 
New York Times, Match 29, 1981. ; ; SET 
International Herald Tribune, April 16-17, 1983... 
All the headlines are from The Washington Post, January 27, 1982; March 1, 
1982, April 8, 1981, February 1, 1982. ; C^. ] 
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Ibid. 


‘Vicente Navarro, ‘‘Genocide in El Salvador", Monthly. Review, Vol 32, No LI, 


April 1981, p 7. " iod E ur 
Interview with FMLN Gommander Alejandro Motenegro, International Press, 
March 16, 1981, p 238. 

From ‘No More Vietnams” by Fred Small. This song is: available on record 
from the Boston Mobilisation for Survival, 13 Sellers Street, Cambridge, Mass 
02139. Another record popular in the US is one of.the revolutionary songs from 
E] Salvador. The album is entitled “El Salvador: Its Song, Struggle, Victory, 
Awakening!" and it is produced by Penon Records Inc., New York. 

Sce William Pfaff, “Central America: The Opinion Factor", International. Herald 
Tribune, April30, 1983. uU : E 

New York Times, March 25, 1981. ph ui 

New York Times, March 21, 1982. a 

This poll was concucted by The Los Angeles Times on April 12, 1983, and was 
reported in the Internatinal Herald Tribune, April 28, 1983. f in 
State Department Paper, quoted in the International Herald Tribune, April 18, 


1983. 


This is reportedly the assessment of General Frederick F Woerner, recognised as 


a leading authority on Latin America within the US military. A top secret report 
prepared by General Woerner in 1981 was recently given exposure in the New 
York Times, April 22, 1983.) 
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. .Peasant Movement and Agrarian Change in India: 


DURING the. late: nineteenth and early. twentieth century, Indian 
agriculture had already ‘started: undergoing some important changes 
because ‘of the: deliberate attempts to increase the production of ` 
coramercial "crops and ‘also because of..the introduction of canal. 
irrigation in-some parts of India.-However, ‘both the extent and nature 
of this change was limited, firstly ‘because ‘Irrigation investment was 
confined to only: limited areas, ‘and: also because the archaic land 
relations provided: a strong- barrier to.the full exploitation of the 
‘benefits of new-technology. 2 2 i 
_ ‘> "The lands relations‘were:'more or less semi-feudal in the perma- 
nently settled areas. Even in'the Mahalwari and Ryotwari areas, where 
land transfers had been - legalised, large tracts of land ‘had passed to 
absentee | mioney-lendérs and Sahukars, due to large-scale peasants’ 
indebtedness. -Superimposed onthis were the various land grants and 
Jagirs given to feudal remnants by the British. In the princely státes, the 
land relations were even more archaic. | - « « 

'v-Because of the ‘non-differentiation in the peasantry; and the all- 
embracing nature of the anti-imperialist struggle, the peasant movement 
. Was able to--unite all sections of the .peasantry, including the: landless 
labour in its anti-feudal and:anti-imperialist crusade. — ^ j 
quru The -relations of production in agriculture have undergone l 
profound" changes asa result of land reforms on the one “hand and 
changing production technology on the other. Any meaningful peasant 
movement has to take full account of these changed production relations 
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for. formulating its future.strategy. ': "ur 

n laIndia- was an underdeveloped.: backward: economy. on the eve-of 
iridependence; :69.74 per'cent of its working force was employed ‘in the 
primary sector which contributed 59.61 per cent to net domestic product 
(at.constant 70-71 prices). ' Out -of this the. contribution of agriculture 
alone was 57.05 -per cent.: Thus, both ifi terms of income generation 
and‘ of employment, the primary:.secior,-and -within it, agriculture, 
was the" dominant ‘sector of the economy. The productivity level in 
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- agriculture being very low, a vast proportion of the population had an 
extremely low standard of living. 

The agrarian structure itself was characterised by three types of 
settlements—Zamindari, Ryotwari and Mahalwari. In Zamindari areas, 
absentee landlords were given the right to collect land revenue and 
they increasingly acquired titles ‘of land; intermediary tenures were 
most prevalent; leasing and sub-leasing of land were commonly practised, 
and the tenants had hardly any defined rights. In Ryotwari and 
Mahalwari areas, the cultivating section of the village community was 
given direct land rights and in theory intermediatry tenure did not 
obtain. But in practice, leasing in and out of land took place on a large 
scale, as land transfers had been legalised and land had passed into the 
hands of non-cultivators due to indebtedness and other reasons. It was 
only in the beginning of the 20th century that legislation was passed. 
prohibiting the purchase of cultivators’ land by the non-cultivating 
castes. However, by this time, immense harm had already been done. 
In any case, bigger landlords that belonged to the cultivating castes 
continued to purchasé land from the smaller ones. Furthermore, banami 
land transactions went unchecked; superimposed on this were the various | 
land grants and Jagirs given to feudal remnants and faithful , servants of. 
the raj by the British rulers. In the princely states of India, by and 
large, landlordism existéd in its naked form with all sorts of lease, 
arrangements, and tenants had no defined rights. The vested interests 
created inland provided very powerful "Support: to the British raj, 
. but the existence of these semi-feudal relations acted as tke most 
important barrier to the development of agriculture. 

By and large the production technology in agriculture was also 
traditional and primitive. It is notable that the attempts to modernise 
agriculture during the British period were mainly confined to. increasing 
the production of non-food crops for meeting the export demand. It 
' was only in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century that a belated. 
attempt was made to increase area under irrigation to avoid recurring 
famines. This led to a fairly ambitious programme of development of 
canal irrigation. As a consequence of this policy, 23.5 per cent of total 
cultivated area had been brought under irrigation by 1944-45. However, 
because of the insistence that any investment in irrigation should meet 
the ‘productivity’ criterion, 90 per cent of total irrigated area, until the 
forties, was concentrated in the four provinces of Punjab, Sind, 
the United Provinces and Madras. ‘The rest of the country continued 
to depend on the vagaries of the monsoon. | 

Very little was done to create other infrastructure. Only a 
beginning had been made in developing agricultural research institutions. 
and cooperative credit societies. However, except ina few places like, 
Punjab, Bombay and Madras, :their impact was negligible. | 

The consequence of inhibitive land relations and lack of adequate 
infrastructure was that foodgrains output did not show any increase 
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during 1904-05 to 1944-45, although the non-food index rose by 54 
per cent during this period. The index of per hectare yeild of foodgrains 
actually declined by 13 points during the same period. "There was only 
a marginal increase in the yield-of non-food crops. '- 

Taking India as a whole, the agricultural growth rate during this ` 
period hardly kept pace with the paltry growth of population. 'The 
per'capita "food availability declined from 200.2 kg per year in 1905-06 
to.only 152.2 kg per year in 1945-46. 

The nature of the peasant movement: in the colonial period can 
only be understood in the context of the then existing mode and relations 
_of production and the unlimited support extended by the highly oppres- 
sive colonial government to the vested landed interests. 

All attempts to organise the peasantry immediately invited the 
wrath of the colonial administration and itsrural feudal interests and 
their lackeys. Consequently, the peasant movements became inextricably 
linked with the anti-imperialist nationalist movement. In fact, many 
important social and religious movements which were launched in 
. Varióus states to achieve certain social demands very soon acquired a 
militant, anti-imperialist character in view of the repression let loose by 
the government. . Wa. m l 

Under these conditions, the maiù strategy of the peasant leader- 
ship was to unite all sections of the working peasantry and landless labour 
against the rural feudalinterests, the moneylenders and the colonial ` 
regime. For the peasant movement, the most important contradiction 
existed between the peasantry on the one hand, and the imperialist 
regime supported by the landlords and moneylenders on the other. The 
policy of united action. of all peasantry was most realistic. For this 
reason, the contradiction within the peasantry and that between cultivators 
and landless labour were played down by the leadership. This was 
primarily because the anti-feudal and anti-imperialist struggle was given 
the prime importance. Furthermore, the contradiction within the 
peasantry had not yet emerged in an accentuated form. The relatively 
limited monetisation of the agricultural economy, its relatively backward 
technology of production, and its imperceptibly slow progress, meant 
that the ‘objective basis: for differentiation between cultivators and 
agricultural labourers on the one hand and between the small and big 
peasants on the other hand had not yet fully developed. The mode of 
production remained primarily pre-capitalist, traditional and semi- 
feudal. The landless labourers like the artisans were governed by the 
traditional jajmnai systèm and the village proletariat had not developed 
the characteristics of free labour. wd. H 

The main’ strategy of the peasant movement was to wage anti- 
imperialist and. anti-feudal struggle while carrying the entire peasantry 
(including landless labour) with it in this task. Consequently, even 
though the slogan of class struggle was advanced for propaganda and 
mobilisation, except for anti-feudal struggle hardly any issues were taken 
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up that sharpened the class struggle within the peasantry. 

Apart from these objective factors, a few subjective factors were 
also responsible for this situation. In general the communist controlled 
radical Kisan movement under the banner of Kisan Sabha was dominated 
by the cultivators., This movement was not able to draw in landless 
labour in a big way.” | 

The landless labour, generally, belonged to the lowest in the caste 
hierarchy and acutely suffered from both economie and social oppression. 
It was Gandhiji and his followers who, through untiring social work, were 
able to win over large sections of Harijans. Gandhian philosophy by its 
very nature precluded the formation of a radical movement for any type 
of class struggle. However, this movement did a ycoman's service in 


"bringing about social consciousness amongst the Harijans. 


Nevertheless it'is to be underlined that with the sole exception of 
Kerala, there existéd a clear dichotomy between the Kisan Sabha that 
conducted militant struggles in the interests of tenants and other 
sections of the working peasantry. and the various Congress voluntary 
organisations, who worked soley for the social welfare of the Harijans 
in a non-violent manner. s 

It is sometimes suggested that the slogan of class struggle between 
the agricultural labourers and cultivators would in any case have been 
premature in the context of a pre-capitalist agriculture and an 
undifferentiated peasantry, There is some truth in this formulation. On 
the other hand, the: organisation of rural proletariat under a radical 
leadership would have laid the basis of a militant mass movement in the 
countryside. By not concentrating on organising landless labour against 
social oppression and economic exploitation, the Left movement missed 
agolden opportunity of radicalising the national movement in general 
and the Kisan movement in particular. - i 

Notwithstanding this - limitation, many glorious anti-feudal 
struggles were launched by the peasants. in different parts of India. 
These struggles became specially militant during the second world war 


and soon after the advent of independence. The Tébhaga movement in 


- Bengal, the Telengana movement, the anti-landlord movement in the 


erstwhile Patiala and East Punjab States provide some selected examples 
of militant. movements. . 

It is important to underline that, the tradition of united peasant 
movement has very strong historical roots. However, as we will examine 
in detail now, the objective basis for the unity of all sections of peasantry 
against some common enemy are fast disappearing. This is primarily 
because the agrarian structure and land relations in India have under- 
gone a significant change since independence both as a result of land 
reforms during the mid-fifties and more so as a consequence of rapid 
technological changes, especially since the mid-sixties. D 

The national movement largely succeeded in making the anti- 
landlord: and anti-feudal struggle a part of the struggle for national 
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independence. In the process, it was committed to initiate radical land 
reforms after coming to power.! - 
; The main objective of' land deforms legislation passed by the 


. Various state governments during the mid-fifties were the abolition of 
` intermediary interests, regularisation of the land rent and provision of 


security of tenure and eventual ownership rights. The declared policy 
was also to consolidate land holdings i in order to. increase productivity. 
The achievements in the abolition of intermediary tenure have been 
. quite impfessive. By 1964, all states had passed legislation abolishing 
landlordism. As a result 20 million tenants were brought in direct 
contact with the state. About Rs 6700 million worth of compensation was 
‘to be; paid to the ex-intermediaries, of which Rs 2750) million had. 
already been paid by the beginning of the fifth five year plan. 

' However, in many parts of India, the landlords, with the conni- 
vance’ of the local bureaucracy, were able to resume land for self- 
cultivation by ejecting a large number of tenants. Furthermore, in 
some states, particularly Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and 
West Bengal, the landlords managed to keep very large holdings because 


of their power and influence.  . 


With regard to the reform of tenancy, several enaciments weré 
passed by the various state legislatures fixing rents not ‘exceeding one- 
third to one-fifth of «the.gross produce. ' In this case, the actual’ 
achiévement has varied. from one.state to another. In general, market 
conditions have eXercised greater influence than the diktat of law. In. 
terms of consolidation too, there.are very great variations amongst the ', 
- various states.. 

Despite several bouts of econ all „attempts to impose ceilings 
on land holdings and distribute surplus land among the landless and 
poor. peasants have yielded very poor results. Thus, according to the 
draft sixth five year plan, as on July 31, 1977, the estimated surplus area 
was 2.15 million hectares, the area declared surplus was only 1.63 
million hectares, the area taken over by the government was 0.85 million 
hectares and the area actually distributed was only 0.52 million hectares. 
It is significaht to note that the officially estimated surplus is only a frac- 
tion-of the area held in large ownership holdings as estimated from survey 
data..' According tó some estimates derived from the National Sample 
Survey, 26th round (1972), the surplus area should be as high as 8.70 
million hactares, that is, nearly four times*that estimated by the official 
agencies. It is obvious that rich landowners have been able to sabotage 
the implementation: of the ceilings act through ‘the active connivance 
of the land revenue administration. j 

One can therefore conclude that in terms of agrarian structure, a 
major change has been brought about through the abolition of absentee - 


.landlordism in most states of India and that self-cultivation has emerged 


as the dominant mode. But very little success has been achieved with 
regard to the imposition of ceilings. 
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"In ‘addition to land: reforms, the. policy makers in India have 
pursued a delibérate policy of modernising agriculture through large- |. 
scale investment in irrigation and power and through the creation of 
other infrastructure like credit institutions, regulated markets, rural 
roads and extension and research institutions. 

Institutional changes accompanied by investment in irrigation, 
power and such'programmes as Community Development and Intensive 
Area Development hàve laid the basis for the revitalisation of agricul- 
tural economy of India. Consequently, the growth rate of agricultural . 
output since independence has accelerated ‘nearly three times at 2.7 per 
cent per annum, compared with.an annual growth rate of only 0.8 per 
cent during the first half of the century. - 

But there liave been very wide year- to-year fluctuations in agricul- 
tural output. During the fif lies as a whole, the growth rate of agricul- ` 
‘ural output was 3.2 per cent. However, the foodgrains output and 
total agricultural -output „started slackening during the late fifties and 
early sixties. In fact 1965-66 saw the severest drought in the country 

‘and 19 million tonnes of cereals had to be imported i in 1966-and 1967 
to tide over the acute foodgrains shortage. . 

The most significant technological presiona" came in some - 
.statesof India with the. introduction of Dorlaug seed-f ertiliser technology 
"during the mid-sixties. This led to substantial’ increases in the yield 
and output, initially wheat and later of rice in some parts of India, and 
was mainly responsible for pulling Indian agriculture out of its relative 
stagnation. E [PU M 

‘Table 1 gives the growth rates for different per iods for 
foodgrains and for total agricultural output and the contribution made 
by area and yield. That Indian agriculture has made remarkable strides . 
since- independence is brought out by the fact that by the middle of’ 
the seventies, the country had become self-sufficient in the production 
of foodgrains. . ; 

It is our contention that the < agrarian relations in India have 
undergone and are undergoing significant: changes as a CORE CUORE of 
land reforms and technological revolution. 

The regional variations in both implementation of land reforms 
on. the one hand and spread of modern techniques of production on the 
other have produced widely varying Pun institutional structures in 
different parts of the country: i 

It is in this context the formulation that iudia isa “multi 
structural economy consisting of the capitalist, the small peasant and 
the semi feudal sections co- -existing but also contending with each other" 
is absolutely apt.? 

: And it is precisely in this context that any sweeping generalisation 
about the mode of production in ‘Indian agriculture can be misleading. 

Broadly speaking, the regional picture is as follows: The north- 
western parts of India, namely, Punjab, Haryana, western UP, were 
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"TABLE I 
COMPOUND RATES OF GROWTH OF AGRICULTURAI-PRODUCTION, "AREA 
. UNDER CROPS,: AND YIELD, 1949/50-1978/79. 





Item 007 Ki 1949150 ~, 1949|50. | . 1967168- 
| s - 1964/65 ` 1978/79 1978|79 
i ED M ( Percent | year) 
-- FOODGRAINS : rou ` 
` Production’ = Ud 2.98 . 2.66 2.77 
‘Area » 1:34 ^ " "" 0.84 — 0.44 
Yield ne. 709 dex pep 5 .1.52 1:84 
.NON-FOODGRAINS - pur o 2 | 
Production : ‘3.61 ^" . 2.76. 2.88 ~ 
` Area , 2 25r 142. | 1.19 
Yield ` Vu 1.06 , 093 — 1.25 
ALL -CROPS^ . fen... died "RR 
Production e 83.19 — ` 2.68 - ~ 2.81 
Area (07655 | 0.96 || 068 . E 
Yield: © +1.60 ` | 4135. c 1.63 
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SOURCE: ' Compiled from data in’ India, Ministry or Agriculture and Irrigation, 
Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Andian “Agriculture in Brief, various 
editions (Delhi: Controller of Publications, various years). 

—NoTE: The growth rates are published by the Ministry of Agriculture and Iriga- s 
r - tion, Directorate of Economics and Statistics. They are based on the index 
i numbers of production, area, and yield of foodgrains, non-foodgrains, and all 
corps àlso published by the directorate. In computing the, group index of 
.; yield, the directorate adopts the the formula: 

Index of Yield= [( =a; iig egt m Pio] X X 100 where jo and ajj 

. represent areas under “ith crop'-in the base year and * jth year; 

Yio and Ys, yields per hectare i in the base year and ‘j’th year; Er io, price 


per unit of ‘i’th crop in thè base period.. Hence the growth rates of area 
and yield do not add up to the growth rate in Producton even E allowing 
for the interaction term. , 


- the first | to adopt the new technology on a large ‘scale with its advent 
~in mid-sixties. ‘It later percolated to the coastal rice producing areas of 
Andhara. Pradesh, Tamil, Nadu and Kerala. , Since the new technology 
leads to a very rapid increase in. output.and income, one of its 
consequences has been the accentuation of e inequalities in 
agricultural output and i income. | 

Thus as compared to the green revolution states, the yield levels 
are low and growth rates are meagre in areas "where new technology has 
not become well entfenched. .Lhis is specially true about the central 
southern dry states and some eastern states. It is only recently that 
some among the low growth states have started showing some dynamism. 

In the green revolution region, rapid increases in agricultura] 
output, have also been accompanied by higher productivity and income 
for the working population. There is evidence to suggest that during the 
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sixties fast growing regions were also able to record a fairly high growth 
rate in labour productivity in agriculture despite a very. rapid rise in 
agricultural work force, thus leading to an improvement in their earnings. 


In the dry central southren states. and the states of Bihar and Orissa, 


however, there took place a perceptible decline in labour productivity as 
the work force growth exceeded the growth rate of agricultural output. In 
these parts a process of involution seems to have taken place and there . 


" are prima facie reasons to believe that the extent of poverty, and destitu- 


tion has tended to increase significantly. In the rest of India, the labour 


` force growth rate was more or less equal to agricultural growth rate and 


hence not much rise in the living standard was visible in these areas. ,. 

It is%lear from Table.II that the earlier picture is changing and 
that some of the lagging states have, during the ‘seventies, recorded a 
notable positive margin between the growth of food output and growth 
of male labour force. „States like Bihar, Orissa, Maharashtra, A P and . 


Karnataka have turned the corner and have achieved a significant 


increase in labour productivity. Although. one of the reasons for this is 
a very-perceptible fallin the growth rate of agricultural work force 


during the seventies, another equally significant reason is their relatively 


much better performance in foodgrains production. It is clear from 
the table that states where labour productivity has declined during the’ 
seventies are H P, Kerala, M P, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu* and West 


Bengal. 


| TABLE II 


e GROWTH RATES OF FOODGRAINS OUTPUT AND MALE AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS: 1961-1981 


` 








State 1962-65 to 1970-73 1970-73 to 1980-81 1962-65 to 1978-81 
Food Male Ag. Food Male Ag. Food Male Ag. 
Out put Workers Output Workers Output Workers 
Andhra Pradesh. -0.91 - 1.61 ' 619. . 1.46 2.54 1.53 
Bihar 1.52 2.50 3.14 117 2.33 1.83 
Gujarat 4.50 2.97 "2.92 1.54 3.71- 1.96 
Haryana : 7.88 8.30 3.67 ` 1.84 5.75 — "1.82 
Himachal Pradesh 3.36  , -0.09 |: 0.54. "^ 0.77 — 1.94 6.37 
Karnataka 2.45 1.38 3.87 1.69 3.16 . 1.53 
Kerala , * 22:15 , 4.63 . -0.03 -0.01 . 0.91 3.45 
Madhya Pradesh 1.63 1.80 . 1.03 1.63 1.33  . 1.71 
Maharashtra -4.89 1.35 11.58 = 1.15 3.01 1.25 
Orissa . ` -0.61 1.79 3.08 « LIS = 422 1.46 
Punjab ` » 10.42 3.15 5.72 1.29 8.05 2.21 
Rajasthan 4.72 1.42 0.26 1.50 ` 2.47 1.46 
Tamil Nadu 2.87 1.89 0.83 0.86 1.85 1.37 
Uttar Pradesh 4.90 1.88 ° 230. 1.38 3.50 ` 1.38 
West Bengal = 3.62 . 2.30 1.08 1.50. 2.01 > 1.90 


INDIA 2.74 . 1.86 3.42 `- 1.30 - 3.08 . 1.58 - 
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These later developments notwithstanding, the -inter-regional 
 inequdlity has certainly tended to get accentuated as a consequence of 
green revolution. : 2 | 


Contradictions in the Green Revolution Region 


But even more important from the point of view of the present 
study are the differences that have arisen in the modeof production 
between these two sets of areas. à 

' — For this, it is important to study carefully the characteristics and 
conséquences of new agricultural strategy in the prime green revolution 
region to. comprehend the nature of changes in their agrarian structure. 

Firstly, agricultural breakthrough can take place: only when the 
institutional framework and land relations are not inhibitive. It is, 
therefore; no wonder that new technology first took roots in areas which 
had Mahalwari or Ryotwari land settlements and where self-cultiyators 
were histórically a dominant group. i i 

- In addition to receptive institutional framework, the green 
revolution region ‘had one additional advantage. "Along with big 
irrigation infrastructure, this region was also endowed with a far more 
favourable land-man ratio than the rice region in eastern India. The 
margin between output growth and population growth has led to the 
emergence of large surpluses for re-investment, to bring about the 
technological breakthrough. "D ` D 

Large investments were needed for this purpose since the new 
agricultural technology is highly capital intensive, needing assured 
irrigation structures like tubewells and pumpsets, power and: diesel and 
fertilisers. The capital intensity has - tended to rise further because of 
large-scale use of tractors, threshers and other machines in the prime 
green revolution areas. : 

_ Consequently; capital accuinulation has taken place at'a very fast 
rate in the developed region and this has been financed both by the 
surplus generated on farms and by funds provided by state agencies at 
subsidised rates: As most of the costly capital equipment has been 
purchased by the richer farmers, the asset structure has also tended to 
become skewed in these areas. . l ; 

Secondly, almost all the cultivators have been drawn into the 
market nexus as they are, by and large, engaged in commodity production 
and take most of their produce to the market and purchase many of 
their inputs from'the market. Thus there has ‘been a very substantial 
change in the role of the market. | l i 

The third consequence of new technology has been that the gains 
from its adoption have not been equally distributed among various 
categories of cultivators. Nor has the share of wages accruing to land- 
less labour kept pace with other factor shares (in particular, rent). E 

" Itis not correct to say that the gains of new technology have been 
entirely monopolised . by the big peasants 'and that landless labour and 
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‘small peasants have not-as all benefited from the new technology. In 
fact, the gains have percolated to all sections of the peasantry, including 
the landless labour, although the accrual of gains has been- extremely 
unequaldue to the existence of very large inequalities in the larid and 
assét distribution; ' ^" č "^ fia, ul TUBOS US 
. . ,From the political point of view, the most important development 
is that the demand for.labour has increased substantially. The -new 
technology requires more watering, , frequent application of fertiliser 
and insecticides and more regular weeding. ...F urthermore, much higher 
output needs more labour for harvesting :and threshing, . ‘Consequently, | 
all categories of cultivators, including :the small: farmers, have to hire 
in labour-at the peak time. Hence, vin spite of a' fair degree of niecha-' 
nisatión and tractorisation, demánd ‘for: labour: has registered à sharp 
increase.-. The availability. of more days of „employment at nearly 
constant (sometimes rising) real-wage has enabled the landless labour to 
‘come out of the shackles of age-old jajmani system and emerge ds free 
labour. The new. forms of ‘bonds’ through, interest-free advances are 
more an expression ‘of  anxiety:.on. the. part of cultivators to obtain 
assured ‘help in the-peak season than a relation of:servitude. The result 
AS:that the landless labour is no longer mute—it'is acquiring a new. dig- 
nity: and will to fight back against economic and social oppression. The 
emergence of landless labour as a ‘class’ is the most important develop- 
ment in the green revolution belt of India. . °°. n 
eT regards cultivators, all ‘available evidence. suggests , that all ` 
categories.of cultivators have registered’ notable gains through. the. adop- : 
tion. of new technology: The small and; middlé peasahts have also - 
gained, albeit more or. less in.proportion to their land holdings. In fact, 
to some. extént, marginal and small farmers have tried to make up their 


relative disadvantage both through more intensive cultivation and also : ` 


by earning-higher:income from -off-farm.occupations. Nevertheless, their 
land- base is so :small ‘that despite, these efforts, théy are only able to 
make a bare living. | Still, it is ‘important: to underline. that the. green ` 
revolution has made a visible dent-on-poverty, has considerably reduced 
the size-of economically.: viable-.holdings and has thus enabled a large’ 
section of small and marginal farmers to increase their staying power. 
There-are very limited cases of distress sales of.land in the green revolu- 
BODIOgIOD. "od lig (RA eR Wi ma EE E vo 3 : : 

» «On the’ other! hand, much. higher incomes for the.rich farmers 
have-enabled them to record: substantial surpluses which have enhanced ` 
their economic and political power. ++ «4% c l , 

~ However, increased surpluses have-not enabled the iich farmers' 
to buy out thé smaller’ peasants, partly because of fear of land ceilings 
but .more: because the: staying power 'of the latter has also increased 
considerably. - ME dye d x MEE RC E p 

It is quite fashionable to characterise the productionin the green 

revolution region as capitalist... It is, no doubt: true that capitalism has 
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penetrated in a-big way- in agriculture. ' For example, commercialisation 
has increased, more capital investment has taken place, hiring in wage 
labour has become quite'common, production is taking place for profit 
and.not subsistence and the surplus generated.is being reinvested. But 
even: in these areas, the big fish is unable to “eat the small fish and 
capitalist competition is not throwing out the inefficient. Furthermore, 
the extent of capitalisation is much lower in small holdings and these 
cannot be characterised as capitalist farms firstly because’of low degree 
of mechanisatian and secondly because they even now depend primarily 


on family labour and hire in only very little labour in peak season. 


These holdings constitute two-thirds of'cultivating "households and 
operate nearly one quarter of cultivated land. Thus capitalism is not 
all pervasive, and co-exists with _pre-capitalistic formations. Conse- 
quently, the laws of capitalism do not operate unabated.. It is at best a 
case of “‘stunted capitalism”: - | E 
Consequent ot the emergence of landless labour as a ‘‘class’’, the 
most important contradiction that has developed is-the one between 
agricultural labourers as'employees and cultivators as employers. 
.The increased demand: for labour has increased the bargaining 
_ power of landless labour and given them a degree of freedom which they 
did not énjoy earlier. Although ‘the demand for attached labour has. 
risen even more rapidly than that of casual labour, the landless labourers 
in general are no longer tied to a few: cultivators and are free to seek 
employment anywhere: ‘It is these” objective conditions which have 


_ enabled them to organisé themselves and:fight for better wages. 


-  'Since most of the landléss labourers belong.to the unprivileged 
and deprived sections. of the population (SC and ST), the fight for 


- better wages also gets linked with. the struggle against social oppression. 


. The assertion of legitimate rights by the landless labour is 
-naturally very offensive to the sensibilities of land owners (who generally 
belong to higher middle caste group) and who are used to treating them 
as bonded labour and.dumb cattle. Consequently, they retaliate against 
any, demand for wage increases through various.oppressive means like not 
allowing them to come.out of their houses, not allowing-their women 
folk to cut grass from their fields (called Naka Bandi) etc. In some 
areas:of U.P..and Bihar; landdwners have not hesitated to brutally kill 
and burn landless labour families -to-reassert their supremacy in the 
rural areas. Consequently, in - many parts, these tensions have assumed 
alarming proportions. E sA oe 

Secondly, it is important to underline that in Spite of very big 
differences in income levels, assest ownership and economic and politi- 
cal status. there are no basic contradictions between the small and big 
peasantry. As discussed. earlier, the small farmers have also shared, 
though: in a small way, the benefits of new technology. Although they 
are unable to compete with: the big capitalist farmers, thcir economic 
interests db not in any way clash ‘with the latter. 
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In fact, in many cases they have common economic demands. 
Thus all of them struggle for higher. prices for their produce and for 
subsidised prices for power, irrigation, fertilisers and other inputs. Thé 
small peasant is as keen to get a share of these benefits as the big farmer. 
It is these .considerations that have counteracted any tendency for con- 
tradiction to develop between the small and the big farmers. ` '- 
^. The only meeting point between the'landless labour and marginal 
and small farmers is that in many areas the latter are forced to hire out 
their family labour as their tiny holdings are incapable of.giving them 
sufficient income for.subsistence. This .has laid the objective basis for 
the differentiation of peasantry in. future. However, in very advanced 
states, like Punjab, small and marginal farmers who belong to the Jat 
caste do not work as agricultural workers due to the very serious. social 
stigma attached’ to this occupation. But there is growing evidence of 
family members from non-fat marginal and small farmers going in for 
wage paid labour/in agriculture, not only because the family hás surplus 
labour but also because the wage rate and income are. substantially higher 
in off-farm occupations than their implicit earnings on own farms. 
These objective conditions apart, the fact remains that despite a 
fair degree of penetration of capitalist relations in the green revolution 
region, there is no evidence of the emergence of any differentiation 
amongst the peasantry in these parts. 
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Contradictions in Non-Green Revolution Region 


. ^ The non-green revolution region can be divided intd two parts— 
the Gangetic plains and the dry arid zone in and. around the Deccan 
plateau, including the-deserts of Madhya Pradesh,. Rajasthan and ` 
Gujarat. | 2 
In the permanently setiled Gangetic plains of Bihar and Orissa, 
despite land reforms, the land relations have continued to remain semi- 
feudal for a very long time and upper caste absentee.land owners have 
continued toenjoy great power and decisive economic and political 
influence. ‘These institutional barriers, combined with lack of adequate 
investment in the infrastructure, are mainly responsible for the slow 
speed of new technology and low growth of agriculture in these areas. 
Consequently, the penetration.of capitalist relation is rather slow and 
tardy. On the other hand, the demographic pressures are very high and 
the land-man ratio has tended to become extremely -adverse. Hence 
the vicious circle of low production and consequent poverty and low: 
availability of investible surpluses and consequent low growth. 

Thus in these paris institutions have acted as a barrier to the 
zrowth of technology. It is only recently that with higher public invest- ' 
ment in irrigation, some sections in certain ‘areas have been ablé to - 
adopt the new technology and there are processes at work whereby 
-echnology is acting as the leading: force to weaken some of the institu- 
ional constraints. Whereas many scholars have brought out the 
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inhibitive influence of institutions on growth in a very perceptive 
manner, very little attention has been. given to ‘studying the decisive 
impact that technology is making in demolishing old institutions. There 
is greater need to analyse carefully the complex inter-relationship 
between technology and institutions in these parts of India. 

The nature of the problem is quite different in the dry region. 
Here the main reason for lack of growth is- primarily technological. (It 
is only in some areas of Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh that the semi- 
feudal interests are still quite, strong and inhibit growth). In the 
` absence of any breakthrough in dry-farm technology, agriculture here 

„has by and large been dependent on. the vagaries of the monsoon. It. is 
only where assured irrigation has become available that new technology 
` has made a headway.- 

One more point needs stressing regarding the dry areas. As the 
land-man ratio is very favourable, the potential for capitalist type of 
development is really very great. No wonder that districts like Ganga-: 
nagar and Alwar in Rajasthan and several areas in Gujarat and Madhya 
Pradesh,.where canal or other irtigation has become available, have a 
very high concentration of tractors and other agricultural machinery. 
In these parts the mode of production is fairly developed on capitalistic 
lines. j l 

The important point is ‘that technology of production in 
. agriculture is undergoing a slow and imperceptible change even in the 
Gangetic plains and the dry areas. This change..is halting and is 
confined to a few areas and a small section of the population. But there ^ 
isno doubt that the old traditional pattern of' agriculture is slowly 
crumbling. , : "E ` . 

- Under this transitional phase, the character of contradictions is 
naturally quite different in different parts. In Bihar, for example, it is 
primarily the small and middle: cultivators belonging to the middle 
castes who have succeeded in adopting the new technology and have 
reaped substantial benefits. " 

Having become economically: stronger, they are now clamouring 
- for political power which still vests, by and large, in semi-feudal upper 
castes. The progressive and lower and middle caste cultivators are in 
no way less tyrannical towards the landless: labour than the big absentee 
upper caste landlords. Hence, the result is a two-way contradiction. ° 
On the one hand there is strife between the landless and the nouveau rich 
because of wage issue and on the other hand there exists a contradiction 
between the latter and the semi-feudal interests. This is in contrast 
_wirh the green revolution region where feudal interests were dethroned a 
long time back and political power had passed into the hands of the 
cultivating rich peasantry. = 
.* The complex intertwining of caste, class, economic and political 
contradictions has led to very'serious tensions in the Bihar countryside 
where numerous murders and burning of villages have taken place mostly 
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at the behest of powerful semi-feudal interests and sometimes at the 
behest of the new elite. One of the redeeming features is the emergence 
of a powerful movement of agricultural labourers,' tenants and small 
cultivators, who are trying to fight back the repression. But as the. 
capitalist mode is only in its embryonic form, the wage conflicts have 
not yet become the dominant issue. 
l To sum up, the non-green revolution regions are passing through 
a transitional stage. The capitalistic mode is likely to get more easily 
entrenched in the dry areas once irrigation becomes available or some 
breakthrough is achieved in the dry-farm technology. In these areas, 
like in the green revolution belt, wages are going to emerge as the main 
issue of struggle. l fe 


, In the Gangetic plains in general, and in Bihar in particular, the- 


` rural tensions reflect a combination of caste and class contradictions. 
The peasant movement in this area has to still wage anti-feudal struggles 
in the interests of tenants and marginal and small farmers; struggles over 
wages have not yet assumed a dominant position. 


Tasks Facing the Peasant Movement 


The strategy and tactics of peasant movement ought to be based - 
“ona .correct understanding of the changing mode and relations of 
production in agriculture in various parts of India. These will depend 
on the recognition of.the main contradiction, the identification of the 
vanguard, the allies and the enemies in a complex rural situation. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to answer all. these 
questions-satisfactorily. In any-case it would þe persumptuous for an 
outsider to maké.a blue print for the movement. An attempt would 
therefore be made to only raise a few issues in this regard. 

The first point that can be made i is that because of basic changes! 
since independence, the strategy of peasant movement cannot be the 
same as during the pre-independence period. -This is primarily because 
the feudal hold has béen weakened if not completely eliminated as a 
result of several bouts of land reforms. It has been argued in this paper 
that whereas the land issue was the dominant issue before independence, 


now the wage issue has emerged as the central issue in the technologi- . 


cally developed parts of India and'is fast becoming an’ important issue 
. everywhere. Neverthless, the land issue continues- to be important in 
some parts. | 

In areas where absentee landlordism has not been. abolished, it is 
essential to wage a relentless struggle for is elimination. As is ‘well 
known, ceiling acts have not been, effectively implemented in most parts 
-of India. Many ex-landlords have been able to evade the law and retain 
huge estates, especially. in Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. 
These interests are now no longer isolated as before independence. They 
have entrenched themselves in administration as also in politics, 
Consequently there has to be a very determined struggle for the 
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appropriation of their surplus land. 
i ‘It has, however, to be recognised | that in most parts of India, 
due to demographic pressures and: other processes, the available surplus 
land is not very large even by the most; optimistic calculations. Whereas 
all efforts have to be made to.acquire this land and redistribute it among 
the landless agricultural workers, it has to be, recognised that the land 
issue has ceased to be. the ceniral issue for peasant struggles in India as 
a whole. ^ 2 i 

The tenancy question has also become quite complicated. Whereas 
in. some, parts, tenants belong to the marginal and small category of 
farmers. and need protection, in: other parts tenancy has become 
commercialised and the dominant group of tenants belongs to the 
tractor-ownitig middle and rich category of farmers. 

^ In West. Bengal, tenants have been given full hos Rom and 

perpetual right under the new legislation. But one of the imporiant 
points about this act is that it'also admits of the ownership right of the 
absentee land owner and his right to obtain a share of the pr oduce in 
perpetuity. 

. Itis notable that under all legislation i in other states, the owners 
cud to have such rights after a certain. lapse of time. This resulted 
in pushing tenancy underground on a large scale. It is worthwhile for. 


-the movement fo © consider whether legislation should not be amended 
d everywhere on-the West Bengal pattern.- The nextis the wagc issue. 


It has been argued in this pàper that wages should constitute the central 


` issue for the peasant movement. The vanguard of the peasant movement 
should be the landless’ labour. All efforts should be made to bring 


about a unity of landless labour with marginal, small and other sections 
of working peasantry. 

Since there exists a Mond chan between landless labour on the 
one hand and all peasantry on the other because of the wagezissuc, the 
unity of action between landless labour and- sections of peasantry is 
bound. to pose very difficult pro oblems. Without shelving the wage 1ssue, 
methods have to be found to bring about this unity in action. 

/ That the condition of marginal and small farmers is very pre- 
carious in.most parts of India is brought out by several studies. For 
example, it has been found that even in Punjab, where the marginal 
and small farmers have, very effectively adopted the new technology, 
their total income still falls short of their consumption needs. This 
happens i int spite of the fact that they are able to earn relatively higher 
incomes from non-farm employment. rs 

"The peasant movements ought to wage a struggle for improving | 
the lot of this section of. peasantry which numerically accounts for over 
two-thirds of the cultivating households and operates a quarter of the 
total area. Apart from ensuring that they obtain -inputs at subsidised 
‘rates, attempts have to be made.for augmenting their resource base by 
supplying them. with milch cattle or other ee activities. The peasant 
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movement should organise their exclusive cooperatives and mobilise 
them for their just demands. It is our feeling that in the process of 
waging united struggles of all peasantry, exclusive attention. has not- 
been given to the mobilisation of marginal and:small peasantry. 

It may be emphasised that both because of caste links and 
demands like subsidised inputs and higher output prices, this section 
normally follows the lead given by the rich farmers. In the process of 
fighting for the demands of all- peasantry, the peasant movement has 
failed to mobilise them exclusively. Furthermore, the ruling class, 
although conscious of the special problems of marginal and small far- 
mers, also succumbs to the rich farmers’ pressure in order not to lose 
the vote bank. | 

In the process huge subsidies are being given on fertilisers, power 
and irrigation. With the current - asset distribution a major share of 
-these benefits flows to the richer farmers. It is high time that the move- 
ment thought’ of fighting for a discriminatory policy of input sub- 
sidisation, wherein subsidies would be given to marginal and small. 
farmers and.the well-to-do surplus farmers would be asked to pay fully 
for the inputs. These are some of the ways in which this section .of 
the peasantry can be mobilised. | i 

. In our view, bringing about a unity in action between the landless 
labour and the marginal and small farmers and other ‘sections of wor- 
king peasantry constitutes the’ biggest challenge faced“by the peasant 
movement in India today. ER 


~ 
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Peasant Movement and the.Price Question | 


Finally, there is the issue of fixing farm prices. It is not intended 
here to go over this debate in detail. An attempt would be made only 
to make a few relevant points from the point of view of peasant 
movement. 

Firstly, it is important to emphasise that agricultural prices must 

` be fixed in a manner whereby the farmers are able to obtain a fair 
return on their labour, capital and land. resources, whether owned or 
hired, after paying for all the legitimate costs of cultivation. 

Furthermore, the prices fixed should compensate the farmers for 
any increase in input prices and also for risks involved in the production 
process. l pow ^7 

Remunerative and guaranteed farm prices for major cereals and 
some important non-food crops, along with the creation of irrigation 
and other infrastructure and provision of necessary inputs, are' essential 
pre-requisites for ensuring reasonable stability in agricultural output 
and for providing necessary incentive to the farmers to augment their 
production. It would just not be possible to achieve a reasonable and 
targeted growth rate in foodgrains and total agricultural production 
without giving appropriate price and non-price incentives. 


In addition to this, there is another important reason for giving. 
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reasonable return to the cultivators. With two-thirds of the total labour 
force engaged in agriculture and nearly 40° per cent of total income 
accruing from it, agriculture constitutes the largest sector of the Indian 
economy. The economic condition of a large population dependent on 
- agriculture is bound to be adversly affected unless farmers receive a 
reasonable price for their produce and a fair return on their resources. 

But at the same time, it is also essential not to ask for excessive 
hikes in agricultural prices: . There are several reasons for it, the most 
important being that excessive food prices in the Indian context lead to 
inflationary pressures on the economy. Furthermore, the main bene- 
ficiaries of these excessive hikes are surplus farmers who constitute a 
small proportion of total cultivators. The landless labourers, the deficit, 
marginal and small farmers in the rural areas, and the working class as 
also the other sections of urban population, are the main losers. These 
income fedistribution patterns are just not equitable. 

Hence the need to find a mechanism whereby the agricultural 
prices are fixed neither too low nor too high.but at a reasonable level. 

It is our contention that by and large the Agricultural Prices 
Commission has been recommending reasonable prices. The Commission 
determines the cost of cultivation of various crops on the basis of 
. detailed farm cost studies. i in several states. 

The recommendations are made after taking the bulk line cost 

‘Œ? which makes due provision for appropriate return on all owned and 
hired or borrowed resources.* : 

Unfortunately, the question of reasonable farm prices has been 
complicated by an acrimonious debate on terms of trade between 
agriculture and industry. One section of economists has forcefully 
argued. that the terms of trade have shifted in favour of agriculture and 
that consequently the wheat producing Kulak farmers have benefited at 
the cost of poor rice farmers and urban consumers. The other section 
argues that whereas the terms of trade were in favour of agriculture 
during the sixties, these have decisively shifted against agriculture since 
the mid-seventies. It may be added that the recent hike in agricultural 
prices may have once again changed the situation. 

It is our contention, that the debate on income terms of trade 
between agriculture and industry—although highly illuminating for 


, understanding the mechanics of economic functioning and macro redistri- - 


bution and rates of saving—is completely irrelevant for providing a 
proper guide for price nxation in agriculture. 

Firstly, the very objective of ensuring this parity is dubious. This 
is because parity implies that any ‘technological changes in the agri- 
cultural or industrial sectors must not lead to any cost or price changes 
of the various: inputs used by these sectors. Or alternatively, all these 


changes should be fully compensating for each of the. sectors, which is. 


obviously impossible. In short, parity means that the intermediate and 
final consumers should not be able to derive any benefit of technological 
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development in any industry or sector-of the economy. 

Secondly, as argued by us elsewhere, there is no way in which 
income parity can be ensured, short of ensuring fixity of prices in a 
whole range of not only current inputs into agriculture, but also of all 
the commodities’ that would enter into the changing consumption 
basket of cultivators: . This obviously cannot be done in a system where 
most of the prices are flexible. _The same has to said about industry. 
It is rather strange that the drastic implications of the parity objective 
have not been recognised so far. » 

. If it is accepted that the recommendations of the Agricultural 
Prices Commission are fair, then one fails to find a justification for'the 
demands by the Kisan Sabha and other peasant organisations for-fixing. 
much higher prices. 

There can, no doubt, be a debate on whether all the costs have 
been covered or whether all costs have been appropriately ‘determined. 
It is our view that with the available facts, these suggestions can only 
result in a marginal adjustment in the prices recommended by the 
Commission. These cannot add up to the prices demanded by HE 
peasant organisations. , = 

But a more important question is whether it is Bonos correct 
for a radical peasant movement to make prices the central issue for 
peasant struggles. ; 

The main attraction of this str TM is that itis highly populist ` 
and draws into its fold all sections of the peasantry. With the advent of , 
green revolution, almost all categories of farmers (except those operating 
less than one acre of land) sell a fair amount in the market. Even. the 
deficit farmers who may turn out to be net purchasers have to sell in. 
the market at the harvesting time. With such widespread support from 
all sections of the peasantry, struggle for.higher prices enables the move- 
ment to spread its net wide and increase it electoral prospects. 

The main limitation of this policy is that the agricultural labourers 
do not support any -struggle for higher-prices. Consequently such 
struggles tend to become confined to cultivating peasantry only. Further- 
more, the experience so far is that the leadership in all these struggles is 
assumed by the Kulak lobby of Charan Singh, Joshi and Pawar rather 
than by the radical Kisan Sabha. In view of this, it is erroneous to 
make the price issue the central issue of the peasant movement. 


é 
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Conclusion 
— The peasant movement in India has a glorious tradition of having 
conducted a’ relentless struggle against feudal oppression and having 
played a leading role in. the.-freedom movement. One of the important 
features of the movement was that it was able to unite the entire working 
peasantry in this task. | ` 
It has. þeen argued i in the paper that the objective: basis of unity 
_ between various sections of.peasantry has ceased to exist for two main 
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reasons. ‘Firstly, the anti-imperialist struggle has ceased to be a rallying 

‘point. Secondly, landless labour has emerged as a distinct class with 
the development of capitalism in agriculture. But despite accentuated 
economic inequalities among the small and rich farmers, no political 
differentiation has taken place among the cultivators. 

_ The attempt to unite the entire peasantry on-slogans like anti- 
‘betterment levy in the late fifties and the price question now reflects a 
hangover of the past. This attempt ignores the most important post- 

` independence development—the emergence of landless labour as a distinct 
class. | (4 i ; 

-. In our humble view a revolutionary peasant movement can only 
be built if landless labour is the vanguard and is united with very large 
sections of marginal and small peasants and middle peasants. This isa 

difficult task because no efforts, have so far been made to wean away 
this section of peasantry’ from the leadérship of rich peasants. No 
attempt has been made to work-out a plan of unity between landless 
. labour on the one hand and marginal, small and working middle pea- 
santry on the other. The peasant movement must gear up to new tasks in 
order to fulfil its revolutionary role in alliance with the working class. 


*'] One of the most important documents on land reforms is the report of the 
Congress Agrarian: Committee, set up by the All India Congress Committee 
(AICC). 5 2 / 
2 Inderdeep Sinha, The Changing Agrarian Scene:' Problems and Tasks, People's 
‘Publishing House, 1980, p 138. 
3 Tamil Nadu is a special case. In this state, the very low food output during 
- :1980-81'has tended .to suppress the actual grówth which has been fairly 
^ respectable. í os - = 


4 APC fixes prices after imputing not only the value of wages of family labour, 
` interést on owned capital, but also rent on owned land. Any Marxist would 
ideologically object to rent payment -on owned land and its inclusion as an — 
element of cost of production. In fact, as Ricardo said a long: time back, rent 
is something which.landlords reap where they have not sown. 
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Communalism and the Writing of Medieval 
` Indian History: A Reappraisal © : 


~ 
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UNTIL véry recently the writing of medieval Indian history primarily 
turned on an eloquent enumeration of the glorious achievements of' 
great emperors; equally eloquent was the description of their failures. 


‘One way or the other, the emperor stood at the centre of all that was, 


considered worthy of the historian' s concern. 

Toa considerable 'extent this concern was inherited from the 
large number of Indian historians who wrote their books during the: 
medieval centuries themselves, contemporaneously or near-contempora- 
neously with the events they had narrated, the contemporary historians 
as we call them. These contemporary historians were invariably 
members ofthe imperialor thé provincial ‘court and were often parti- 
sans of one or the other faction of the intrigue-ridden polity. Not seldom 
did they actually participate in the events they had described; equally 
frequently they or their friends or relations were eye-witnesses to such 
events... Inevitably, arising from each historian’s pr edilections, his ver- 
sion of events was at considerable variance with those of the others even 
as they described the same events.! | 

Yet, there. was’ much that they shared with one another. As 
members of the court, their attention was confined to their surroundings. 
The events they narrated were events in which the court's involvement 
was immediate and direct: accession of a ruler, rebellions against him, 
his conquests, administrative measures, punishments meted out by him 
as also rewards given, conspiracies hatched for or against him, his depo- 


sition or death, etc.? Even as the historians’ sympathies varied, they 


were all concerned about the stabilitity of the polity as a whole, though 
individually each might have liked it to lean in his direction, if only 
just a little. 
Clearly the emperor was the pivot around which this whole polity 
revolved; he ruled on behalf of the entire ruling class, keéping all the 
factions together, dealing firmly with overambitious individuals or groups 
who tried to disrupt the overall unity and being benign to those who 
y » 
* Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
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kept within the legitimate bounds. Understandably the emperors’ 
actions drew a major share of contemporary historians’ attention, both 
critical and appreciative, in medieval India. 

Historians in mediéval India also understood historical causation 
in terms of human volition or, at best, human nature or disposition. This 
understanding too had, in a manner, been conditioned by the historians’ 
own daily.experience. By virtue of their position in the court they were 
often participants in, or witnesses to, some of the events that formed 
part of their narrative; their experience was that rebellions occurred 
when so-and-so had, of his will, decided to rebel; that a king was 
deposed when a group of nobles decided among themselves to terminate 
his reign; that an emperor engaged himself in extensive conquests owing 
to his virile nature; that another emperor followed a policy of treating 
all his subjects alike, irrespective of the distinctions of creed, for so 
enlightened was his ‘disposition. Wilful decision, conditioned by the 
nature of each human being involved in the events with which the 
historians were concerned, formed the basic cause of the occurrence of 
those events, as our historians saw it. Zia ud din Barani, author of 
two of the most outstanding works of history around the middle of 
the fourteenth century, raised this understanding to the level of fine 


theory. Every man’s nature, according to Barani, comprised contra- 


dictory qualities and the events in which a. ‘man was involved were a 
manifestation of those qualities. A balanced mixture of those contra- 
dictory qualities resulted in success, whereas an unbalanced mixture led 
inevitably to failure inlife.* . 

-© Understandably, if. the historians’- own experience taught, them 
lessons in historical causation in their context, it was easy for them to 
explain similar events in the distant or near past in the same terms. 

The explanation of historical causation in terms of human volition 
also implied. the treatment of each historical event asa single, individual, 
independent event unrelated to the: other events described in their 
works. For in the absence of a structural analysis, the only other 
framework of historical: explanation, within which all events together 
‘constitute an integrated pattern and thereby lost their individual 
identities, was the one in which divine will intervened to cause the 
occurrence of events. Medievel European historians! framework was 
indeed the prototype of such an explanation. Clerics as those historians 
were, their whole outlook. on life and letters was influenced by the 
theological doctrine in which all that happened in the past and the 
present and was-to happen in the future was predetermined by god's will; 
which in turn implied that the events of the past, the present and the 
future formed a tightly knit whole as the manifestation of god's wisdom, 
for surely no event could occur at random unless it had been assigned 
its due place in god's all-embracing plan. But such was not the under- 
standing of medievel India's courtier-historians, even when. some of 
them happened to be theologians along with being courtiers and 
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. If. medieval Indian historians focussed . their attention on events. 
pertaining directly or indirectly to the court and if they: explained the 
. occurrence of these events in terms of human wil or nature, the ruler's: 
will or nature would clearly occupy a critical element in the explanation 
.in view of his pivotal position. The personal qualities of the ruler 
. inevitably became the all-too-important. factor in the whole framework 
of explanation. Indeed, the events that occurred during a reign were 
seen as the manifestation of the personality ofthe ruler... , 


Communal and Imperialist Historiography `- m 
There was, too, an implicit communal undertone in this frame- 
work. If the ruler’s disposition, his. personal qualities, mattered all. 
that much in the making of,history; surely the fact that he was a Muslim 
ruling over a vast mass of Hindus would bea material factor in the 
whole assessment of history. And, of course; medieval. centuries. were ` ~ 
not the time when the influenceiof religion: had been eliminated from 
the thinking.of humankind in.any part of the world. . It was easy there- 
fore-for.some historians of medieval India. to visualise contemporary 
history as the.history of Muslim rule in India? .. 4 y» xe wm 
-Yet the framework of historical explanation. in terms of ‘human. 
will/nature in its essentials contained a strong element of ambivalence 
that accommodated, for medieval.centuries, a quite astonishingly secular 
historical thinking such as. Abul Fazl’s along with a fairly dogmatic 
Muslim statement such as Mulla Abdul Qadir Badauni’s. Indeed, the 
- whole range of historical works written in: medieval India swings in 
degrees from one to the other thinking, yet never overflowing the human 
will/nature syndrome. nee e fep 
This then was the ambivalent framéwork:.that British colonial % 
historians had inherited from medieval India. It was, however, .the 
singular mark of colonial historiography that it sought to eliminate thé 
element-of ambivalence from this framework, boldly:explicate its latent 
communal undertone, and make a linear communal study of India’s 
past the dominant; almost the:exclusive, trend., Such was the end result 
-of James Mill’s periodisation of Indian history into Hindu, Muslim and 
British periods!°-which was to become the universally accepted periodi- 
‘sation for the:study of Indian history for the next century and a half 
and continues to be nearly universally accepted in Indian universities. 
today though with a new nomenclature: ancient, medieval. and -modern’ 
periods. An even:bolder and more deliberate attempt- was made by 
Elliot and Dowson's eight-volume A History. of. India as Told by its Own. 
Historians!! which was a translation of excerpts from Persian-language 
historical works of medieval India. The-selection. of excerpts left little 
to the reader's imagination: invariably the translated passages aroused 2 
communal passions.. Apparently, Elliot knew what he was doing, for — 
the professed purpose of all his intellectual labour’ was. ‘to teach the 
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bombastic babus of India the virtues of good government they were 
enjoying" under the British rule compared to the misery of their fate 
when the Muslims governed them. If. Elliot succeeded eminently in 
achieving his objective of inflaming passions, it was largely because he 
had adopted along familiar, durable framework but had drastically 
changed its emphasis. 

The framework, however, still endured. Early in the twentieth 
century, especially during its second quarter, some historians vehemently 
' contested the version of medieval Indiari history that spoke only of 
Muslim rulers’ oppression of the Hindus and of heroic Hindu resistance 
to it—the version given by British as well the Indian communal histo- 
rians reflecting the communal wing of the Indian national movement. 
Communal historiography had a degree of variation in its outlook: Hindu 
commnnalism visualised the medieval centuries as along period of alien 
"Muslim dominance over the Hindus (the vast masses of the country’s 
native people), the repeated attempts by the Muslim rulers to convert 
the Hindus to Islam or else to eliminate them and the heroic stubborn- 
ness of the Hindus in defence of their religion and the country’s honour. 
Other stereotypes were also created: if the Hindus lost their battles to the 
Muslims, this was because of mutual dissensions;!2 if médieval Indian 
history was a story of unrelenting conflict between the two major com- 
munities, this was owing to the Muslims' determination to retain and 
assert their separate identity unlike their predecessors, the Greeks, the 
Sakas, the Huns.etc, who also had .immigrated from distant alien lands, 
but having once settled in this country had lost their independent identity 
in the mainstream of Indian (i e Hindu) life; Indian (i e Hindu) civili- 
sation has always been known for its liberalism in embracing any 
‘element that comes to it with outstretched, friendly arms: it is the 
Muslims who refused to. merge their separate identity in the mainstream 
of Indian (1e Hindu) life; indeed: they sought to forcibly change the 
course of this stream. This was the origin of communalism in India, etc 
etc.13. Muslim communalism, on the other hand, considered those reigns 
which overly asserted their Islamic identity as the peaks of Islamic glory. 
However, the basic assumption of both Hindu and Muslim communal 
historiography (as also the British): constituted the unity of their thought: 
they all visualised the Hindus and. the Muslims in medieval India per- 
petually in conflict, deriving. their evidence from the arena of political, 
. indeed dynastic, history. 
<‘. — It was this notion of perpetual communal conflict in medieval 
India that the nationalist historians were contesting. ‘They questioned 
the genuinenéss of the religious motivation of Muslim rulers of medieval 
India; they brought forth' evidence to suggest communal harmony in 
medieval India; they emphasised the considerable extent of mutual 
interaction between the two large communities. in the realm of ideas, in 
the-realm of culture, in the realm of life-styles in the centuries past. It was 
from this emphasis that the concept of **composite culture" was evolved.!^* 
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The contribution made by nationalist historians in secularising 
the study of medieval Indian history was by any standard extremely . 
significant. However, they were contesting communal historiography 
really on the latter's terms. If communal historiography brought forth 
evidence to suggest Muslim oppression of Hindu subjects, nationalist 
historians cited cases of tolerance shown by Muslim rulers; if communal 
historiography highlighted instances of conflict between communities, 
nationalist historiography broughr into relief other instances of 
cooperation between them. Both groups of historians studied mainly 
politico-administrative history and drew their evidence by and large 
from court chronicles. If communal historians overemphasised one 
part of evidence and covered up another, nationalist historians did much 
the same, though with a contrary, and admittedly more laudable, 
- objective. 

Clearly, this was rather a weak offensive against communal (and 
imperialist) historiography, for once the study of medieval Indian 
history in terms ofthe ruler's religious policy was conceded, the evidence 
overwhelmingly inclined towards the communal viewpoint. On this 
premise, nationalist historians, while lauding Akbar’s achievements, 
handed over the other six-and-a-half centuries of ‘Muslim’ rule to 
communal historiography. It is interesting that when it comes to Akbar, 
the language of the nationalist and the communal.historians becomes 
utterly interchangeable. This is essentially a communal vision, for by 
lauding Akbar’s religious achievements, the validity of that historical 
methodology is established which seeks to evaluate all of medieval Indian 
rulers in terms of their religious attitudes. Akbar clearly becomes an 
exception, which merely proved the rule. | 

Fundamentally, therefore, even in nationalist historiography, the 
categories of historical analysis remained communal. So long as the 
categories of one's analysis remained Hindu and Muslim, whether one 
argued on behalf of communal conflict or communal harmony, one's 
thinking still remained limited to the confines of those communal 
categories. ‘The logic of both the communal as well as the nationalist 
historians emanated from a common assumption of the existence of 
separate communal identities; so long as thinking was based on 
communal categories, this assumption: was inescapable. i 

If there was no escape from this assumption, it was because this was 
in fact the assumption of the national movement itself and Was common 
to both its nationalist and communalist wings. Both the chief antagonists 
during the national movement, the Congress and .the Muslim League, 
proceeded with their politics based on the recognition of the existence 
of separate communities, the Hindus and the Muslims. The politics of 
one stressed rapprochement between them and that of the other their 
irreconcilability. The common basic assumption often permitted an easy 
transition from one to the other; a slight shift into each other's direction 
would often bring them to a common meeting ground; it also permitted 
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easy shifts in individual loyalties. Starting from the basic assumption, 
from the very categories of social analysis and political agitation which 
were communal, the “‘nationalist’’ politics as represented by the Congress 
carried far more than à *'tinge" of communalism;'5 communalism was 
indeed integral to that politics, through its silent, non-violent manifesta- 
tion. The Muslim League, starting from the same categories of analysis, 
charted off to its not-so-silent manifestation. Conceptually, nationalism 
and communalism in India had much in common with eachother even 
if historically they were each other’s negation. 

It was this dichotomy, conceptually questionable but historically 
significant, that was reflected in the dichotomy of communal and 
nationalist historiography of medieval India. 

The New Shift in Focus © 

The circle was broken -from the 1960's onwards. This was the 
. period when research was initiated on new themes altogether in which 
communal categories did not enter at all. These were themes like rural 
class structure, forms and manitude of exploitation of medieval Indian 
peasantry, the significance of zamindars as a class, production techno- 
logy, trade and commercial organisation etc. An important role in this 
shift of focus was played by research' on what came felicitously to be 
called **early medieval India” in Professor R S Sharma’s terminology. 
This research made two significant contributions: one, it implicitly 
questioned the earlier, clearly communal, periodisation which divided 
medieval from ancient India.at 1206 A D, with the establishment of the 
Delhi Sultanate, for it, again .implicitly, opened up the possibility of 
seeing an extensive continuum of social and economic history from 
around the seventh or eighth to the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
even as important changes occurred within the range of this continuum, 
two, it decisively shifted the emphasis from politico-administrative to 
socio-economic history, where communal categories in any case lost 
much of their significance. l 

As more research is done in newer areas, the very communal 
problematic—the relations between the Muslim dynasties and Hindu 
subjects or the extent of theocratic nature of the state in medieval India 
etc—is being marginalised.: There has been of late a movement of the 
.study.: of history of medicval India towards society's lower end, indeed 
towards its lowest end: a study of the actual labour processes in the field 
and the workshop, at the hands of the peasant and the artisan. This 
involves a'complex interaction of „areas of study: to begin with, the 
ecology of a region, the nature and the fertility of its soil, the availabi- 
lity of water for irrigation, the duration of the sunshine etc; At involves 
álso the given technology, the shape and size of the plough, the use of 
other implements and of course the knowledge and practice of agricultural 
techniques such as crop rotation or preparing of, manures or the treat- 
ment of plant diseases; above all, it calls for a study of social organisation 
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of labour utilisation’ whether labour is servile’ or free, whether the : 
system allows the actual producer freedom from extraneous control over 
his process of production or not, whether the system permits mobility 
to the peasant or not. : The attempt is to study the production system.in 


all its multi-faceted- totality. Similarly, the labour of the artisan is 
being examined. E is iu 
The very complexity of this study allows religion merely the share 
that is its due in social life, along with the share of elements, instead of 
giving it the overarching importance it had attained ‘in the history 
writing of medieval India for so long. .It is in- this sense that history 
writing is becoming profoundly secular. a 7 4 52 lw. 2D 


(T he paper was presented at the seminar on *' Problems of the. Minorities, Scheduled Castes 
' and Scheduled Tribes", New Delhi, August 6-7, 1983, and it seeks to reappraise the earlier 
essay, Medieval Indian History and the Communal Approach", in Communalism and 
_ the Writing of Indian History, People’s Publishing House, New ‘Delhi, 1969) 


1 The outstanding examples of the writings of Abul Fazl and Abdul Qadir Badaüni; 
both courtiers of Akbar, represent an extreme case of variation in their versions of 
the same events; others would constitute somewhat milder examples. 

2: There is at best vertical growth in the -contents of these works: from a mere 
narration of the stories of “accession of rulers. and their: battles etc.,.such as in 

. Minhaj-us-Siraj's T abagat-i-Nasiri, increasing information on allied themes such as 
administrative system, imperial-policies, composition of nobility etc begins to get 
incorporeted in their works, the two most outstanding examples of which are Zia-ud- 

^ din Barani's Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi for the Delhi Sultanate and Abul Fazl’s Abkar N ama 

' for Akbar’s reign. - There is, however, little horizontal growth- in the contents of 
these works which would extend „to matters of no immediate concern to ‘the ruling 
class. 207 chis. ig l zo o5 E 

3 Fatawa-i-Jahandari, English, translation by M Habib and Mrs Afsar Khan under 
the title Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanate, Allahabad, and T arikh.i-Firuzshahi, 
Saiyad Ahmad Khan (ed), Calcutta, 1862. The whole of the T'arikh is yet to be 

7 translated from Persian intó any' other language though portions of it have been 

. rendered into English by Elliot and Dowson and into Hindi by SA A Rizvi: .' c 

4- Barani, Fatawa-i-Jahandari (tr), pp 985-89. l : x 

5 Corroboration for this statement is found in the very style of writing of all medieval 

Indian historians. They break their narrative of history into regnal units and the. 

reign of the contemporary ruler is mostly further broken into an annual chronicle. 

Within the regnal-or the annalistic form, the narration of each ‘event begins: with 

the statement, ‘*:..and another event that took place. during this reign (or-in this 
year) was..." or “another occurrence of this year was:..". One .event „having been 
described, they move on to the narration of -the next event prefacing ‘it, with the- 
same preamble, o. a 2T 2 NE mE 

" See Collingwood, The Idea of History, Oxford, 1946, p 55. E 

7 -Peter Hardy, (Historians of Medieval India, London, 1960) has suggested that 
medieval Índian historians treated history as à branch of theology and that historical 
causation in their conception lay in divine will. Hardy appears to have overlooked 
the very substantial difference in -the social, intellectual and political contexts as 
well as the social position of medieval Indian and medieval European historians in 
seeking to establish uniformity of histórical approach between them. BE 

8 For details of the argument advanced .so far, as also for its empirical basis, see 
Harbans Mukhia, Historians -and Historiography’ During ‘the Reign of Akbar, Vikas} > 

. New. Delhi, 1976.: F : bd d Ro d 
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9 Thus for example Badauni reconstructs the history of India from the day Islam had 


made its political appearance here. Significantly, he does not begin his book with 
the Muslim conquest of Sind, for ‘‘Islam could not be stablised in this region" after 
Muhammad bin Qasim's death; onthe other hand, since it was ‘‘Nasir-ud-din 
Subuktgin whose son was: Sultan-Mahmud of Ghazni, who led annual expeditions 
to India with the intention of waging holy wars, and Lahore became the capital 
during the reign of his descendants, and moreover (since) Islam was never (there- 
after) eliminated from this land" Badauni-considers it proper to begin his history 


..; With Subuktgin. See his Muntakhab-ut-T awarikh, Vol I, p 8. 
10 James Mill, History of British-India. 


11 Trubner and Company, London, 1867-1877. 


12, 


The only available .evidence for-this all-encompassing theory is the alleged refusal 


‘of Jai Chand of Kannauj to come to the aid of Prithvi Raj Chauhan at the 


second battle of Tarain against Muhammad Ghori. Quite apart from the fact that 
one piece of evidence, ‘even iftrue, does not substantiate a theory of such dimen- 


"sions, this theory ignores the fact that Prithvi Raj did get help from other rulers. 


'^' Secondly, the assumption underlying this theory is that individually the Indian 


rulers were quite weak, vis-a-vis their alien adversaries, but collectively they would 


"have been invincible. This assumption is made contrary to all available evidence 


. which invariably points to many times more numerous Indian soldiers in the field 
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of battle than the Turks. Clearly, addition of more soldiers could hardly have 
improved the prospects of victory. The caüses-of defeat lay elsewhere than in 
inferior manpower; they lay in the obsolete methods of utilising this manpower. 

This appears a reasonable enough statement on the face of it. However, under it 


‘lies a methodological flaw and communal logic. The flaw rests on making a com- 


parison between two incomparable phenomena. While the Greeks, Huns etc have 
been identified on the secular basis of the country of their origin or of their race, 


"Muslims have been given their identity in terms of their religion. Clearly, the two 
bases of identification are far from identical, and the comparison therefore is ques- 


- 


tionable. If, however, identical bases of identification for all of them were adopted, 
the problem would be posed as follows: the Greeks, the Huns, the Sakas, the 
Scythians etc cáme to India, and over time lost their identity in the mainstream of 


, Indian life; what about. the Mamluks, the Khaljis, the Tughlaqs and even the 
Mughals? Have they retained their ‘separate identity to this day, or has it been 


merged in the mainstream of Indian life? ‘Evidently, the answer is quite unambi- 


guous, for there is hardly anyone around to claim descent from all those dynasties 


that had migrated tò India in.the medieval age and had ruled here for so many 


-centuries. Where have the descendants of all those dynasties and their nobles gone? 


Surely they have merged their identity, like their predecessor-immigrants, in the 


.. mainstream of Indian life and enriched it in the process. 


^ i = . . n " . . i 
But then the whole argument in this unequal comparison is communal; not 


" only does it identify Muslims on the basis of their religion, it also quietly identifies 
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Indian mainstream with Hindu mainstream: The argument is thus posed in veiled 
communal categories. . .,: 207 ree : 
The concept of composite culture was the especial contribution of the Allahabad 


school of historians: Professors T'ara Chand, R P Tripathi and B P Saxena, in 


particular. Though Professor Muhammad Habib was situated at the Aligarh 
Muslim University, historiographically he too belonged to the same school. 


-Bipan Chandra, “Hindu Tinge'in the National Movement” (mimeograph). 
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AMARTYA SEN, POVERTY AND FAMINES—AN ESSAY ON EN: 
TITLEMENT AND DEPRIVATION, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1981. 
| 2 


PROFESSOR SEN's book is both an empirical study of some famines— 
including the Bengal famine of 1943 and the more recent Bengladesh 
famine of 1974—and an exposition of the concept of ‘entitlement’. Both 
the theoretical and the empirical parts of the study deserve attention on 
their own ground, but the issue to be examined is the contribution that 
the entitlement approach makes to an understanding of the phenomenon 
of famines. 
Sen does not define ‘famines’ although he refers to various 
definitions (pp 39 and 40) but prefers to use it ana. the related term 
‘starvation’ ‘‘in their most common English sanse”. Starvation is then 
used in the sense of people going without adau food and famine as 
a peculiarly virulent manifestation of it causing widespread death. 
From this it follows that ‘“‘famines imply starvation, but not vice versa”. 
Sen’s attempt in the book is to challenge the view that famines are 
caused by food availability decline (referred to as the FAD view in the 
book). 
In the four case studies that he reports of famines—the Bengal 
—famine of 1943, the Ethiopian famine (or famines) of 1972-1974, the 
- Sahelian famine of 1973 and the Bengladesh famine of 1974—8Sen brings 
together information of a wide variety from different sources (both 
official and non-official) relating to the famine phenomenon. This isa 

‘very valuable contribution.of the book. In terms of his objective, his 
conclusion is that in three cases the famines were not caused -by FAD, 

_ the exception being the famine in the Sahelian countries. This empiri- 
cal evidence is significant not only because FAD is a widely held view 
among certain circles, but because echoes of it can be heard in many 
contemporary discussions nationally and internationally when people 
argue that an increase in food production will lead to the elimination of 
hunger. In fact FAD is the country cousin of the more prestigious view 
that economic growth will eliminate poverty, and hence a that 
will controvert it is welcome indeed. 

I shall concentrate on Sen’s entitlement approach to (nines: For 
this purpose I shall take up the Bengal famine of 1943. ‘‘What explains 

. the Bengal famine of 1943?” is the question. Sen quotes the view of the 
Famine Inquiry Commission, India, that its primary cause should be 
seen in ''the serious shortage in the total supply of rice available for 
consumption in Bengal as compared with the total supply normally 
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available". Sen brings i in empirical evidence to argue that this was not 
the case. lam not familiar wih the Famine Inquiry Commission's 
report and other related material regarding the, Bengal farhine. Hence 
I am not in a position to .say whether Sen’s reconstruction of the empi- ' 
tical evidence i is valid or not. I shall pr oceed on the assumption that 
it 1s and raise questions about the nature of Sen’s arguments. 

l _ A brief account of the famine itself is necessary and I give below 
information gathered from Sen’ 8 book, but rearranged to some extent. 
ER. The famine took place, in. 1943 during the course of, indeed 
during the. crucial and difficult period of, the Second World War. The 
output of rice in Bengal in 1940 was 8.2 million tonnes, 6.8 million 
tonnes in 1941, 9.3 million tonnes in 1942 and 7.6 million tonnesin 1943. 
Taking into account the net imports of. rice and the outputs and imports 
of wheat, total foodgrains available in Bengal from 1940 to 1943 werc 
10.2 "million tonnes, 8.3 million tonnes, 10,9 million tonnes and 9.2 
million tonnes. ‘The indices of total foodgrains (taking 1941=100) 
were 122, 100, 131 and 111 for these years and the corresponding per 
capita availability indices were 123, 100, 130 and 109. 

_. From these Sén argues that there was no food availability decline 
in Bengal i in 1943 as the total availability and per capita availability of 
foodgrains in 1943 were higher than in 1941 (when there was no famine). 
Hence the FAD view is shown. to be untenable. 

Sen now turns | to his alternative explanation. If the famine was 
‘not. the result of the decline in the availability of foodgrains, starvation 
must have been caused. -by the inability of some to purchase foodgrains— 
this is, the essence of the entitlement approach which is expressed in the 
opening sentences of the book: .‘‘Starvation i is the characicristic of some 
people not having enough food ‘to eat. It is not the characteristic of 
there being not enough food to eat”? (p l; emphases in the original). So 
Sen directs.his enquiry to see whether in Bengal in 1943 there were 
people who were not in a position to purchase foodgrains, or those "who 
experienced a decline in their’ exchange entitlements”. And he finds 
that the ratio of the price of rice to wage rates (or the ratio of the price 
of rice to the price of the goods they were producing) turned sharply 
against "fishermen, transport workers, paddy huskers, agricultural 
labourers, those in ‘other productive occupations’, craftsmen and non- 
agricultural labourers, in that order’? (pp 71- 9). And so he arrives at 
the conclusion that famines are caused not by FAD, but by shifting 
exchange entitlemertts. Sen rests this part of his argument by demon- 
.strating | that ina famine situation not. everybody is equally affected, 
that the most affected are those with limited resource entitlements and 
have to pur chase foodgrain from the market and that “‘there is a fairly 
close relation between the interoccupational oro tes of pauperization 
in the ‘immediate pre-famine’ and the ‘famine’ periods" (p71). In 
sum,, a famine has a differential impact on different sections in society 
and the worst affected are those who are usually on the verge of 
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starvation.” On (ése: one “other than t a. Marie Antoinette: AAS likely t. 


inl 


dishgrée with’ Sen. pe c pr : 


"p 


' Beforé Sen cán “conclude hil arguments” he must- also show: why : 


exthange entitlements moved shirply during" 1943.. "He shows that- froni 


1941. ofwards Beérigal had started. experiencing the inflationary impact of i 
war ‘financing and that’ the’ price “OF rice which-had remained stable from 
1914‘to = had started "sing "fíói19427 Thus, “the 1943 famine can - 


‘indeed: be described’ as ‘a a ‘boom famine’ ‘related: to Doyen inflationary 


| pressures. ‘ihitiated’ by. public éxpeliditüre: éxpahsion’”’ (p 75). Burma, : 


from where rice sed tà D: ‘impor rted ‘Lo Indi; fell to _ the Japanese: in 


4 


rice ‘price’ ‘and: ‘td: "iodrd "stocks. Sen icéotds: :©There was a (sid). 


áDfiormally: Higher w Withholding’ of rice siocleby ‘farmers sand traders from. 
k the* Avinter harvest’ of 1942-345 a norinal realease follówing ‘he. harvest ` 


did nót take ‘placed! A^ inodérate ‘short-fall in production had "by. then. 
beeh iranslatéd inio ái exdeptioual short- fall" in’ market release’? (p 763: 


eripliases'i in:the- órigihal)- “Although | no figures- of stock. holding are’ 
pan Table 6.4 shows that thie price: ‘of rice which was Rs 0.25 per Seer ` 
in Febuary 1943; “moved uptó- Rsd: 38 i in March’ and Rs 0.52 ini .April 


Aud: then shot up to’ Rs 0:78 in May." "To add’ to it all, in: 1942: ihé 


goverment. of Tudiiihad: Bieverited. the indventient of cereals i in- general 


and of rice in particula frö i one province tlo.another.^^ |  - 

e OW all this evidéncé Sen certainly has a good case. But Sen's claim 
goes "further. He’ puts forward thé ‘éntitlement: approach" as am alternate 
explanation of famine. " TO: be ‘sure, . ‘Sen lás'a iore: deatailed account 


than what ‘he presents’: as the FAD view. An particiilar, Sen. goes into an. 


éXathihation’ of the Victims: tof farhiné and their’ economic characteristics: 
Surely, FAD ‘does’ not pr event stich an criquity. and nothing’ of what Sen 
'häs to" say, about the vittinas’ Or, “famine is’ ‘incompatible with FAD? 


Indeed; Sen questions, the FAD view pritharily i in terms of what initially. 


Kicks offa ' famine? TGS a declinén the availability of food, says the 


FAD economist. "Not necessarily: $0; says the: -entitlemént. economist: .. 


Onzifails to'seé any ‘other logical ‘distinction between the two approaches 
ad Hiótwithstanding the terminólogical differerices that: Sen. introduces 


inthe ehtitlerhent ‘approach | any empirical ` enquiry: “into famines will | 


have to ‘proceed’ in térms of the’ price ‘of foodgtains, ' ‘its relationship. to 


i 
wage: tates (to“determirie the purchasing power of.différent people i in the n 
FAD view; and tó see ‘the: shifts i inl ‘exchange entitlement. in. the chtitle:: 


mént approach) 'etc; ' In’ 'other words; Sén is. quite right (and I have 
coriceded dt alicady) that what FAD conáidéf's to’ be the “initial “cause e? 
of ‘farnine ‘is abt a mecesséry condition for famine. But then - one Has to 
. iisist also that Sen’s’ ‘entitlemént ‘approach concentrating on th'e- „entitle“ 

Hehe iia thappings of. the victims of ‘famine: "does ‘not ‘provide any clues 

i f i tt n 

About: thé “initial cause’? andi in that sénse dóes not- provide asu fficienit 
explanation of famine. ‘One is ‘reminded of E*H Carr’s famous exámple: 
“Tones; returning. fróm a party: at which he has -consumed more than’ 


> ™ "S 


1949, which would: have prómptéd. traders to anticipate | further rise’ in -' 
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hiši ‘ustial atidi of alcóhól; D a "cdr" whdse brakes iiiter to have: “heen 
deféctive; at á ‘blind koinè where ‘Visibility, i 1S. ^uotoribusly. poor; ‘knocks: 
down and kills Robinson; who was Goss tlie roat to'i "buy ‘cigatettes 
at ‘the’ shop: ‘on the’ Corina” 2 What was "the cause of- the océur rence?” 
While Iam willing to hgréd With ir that thé’ driver's " druhkeniless^ is’ 
not a necessary condition’ for ‘the’ octürren£e; T would find ‘it difficult t to 
gó “alonig' with’ him WhéH he insists’ that d ‘detailed : ‘study’ öf ‘thé vicüm 
Robinson S habits’ "will provide a ‘Petter’ ‘explaination of what happened.’ 
POET Siti ce! the’ FAD views" "initial cause? 'of ‘famine 'is‘not a Necessary 
- condition’ for, faniiüe" to occur, "Seit “statey that! FAD’ CE dd nuch of a 
predictor’ tò fely on”? (p 120):'" Og the der ‘hand, hie claims that when 
fay : spelt: out the entitlement’ ‘appedacht can help i in. “utiderstahding the 
precise causation of farnines ‘and in devising | ri ainiile policies! anticipation, 
relief, - and ‘preventién”” "(B 1642 ' Here again it cali be ‘coticedéd that 
` bécausé ‘it ‘has’ mote empty Boxes to'be fillec in'By chapit ical evidence; 
the entitlement approach can becomie a more adequate’ ex post éxplanation 
of famines. But Sen has not given any reasons to believe that it has - 
or ‘Cand have more power ful-ex ante predictive power than FAD. In faet, 
because the entitlement ‘approach 1 insists that famine can break out any 
- time (both when foodgrains production is good and when it is deficient) 
it cannnt have any early: warning.signals, and so it cannot anticipate a 
famine. Hence in terms of famine policy the entitlement approach can 
'at best be one more device to fight a war that is already ovcr. 

. None of these criticisms should deflect attention from one of Sen's 
major achievements — establishing that famines are not acts of god, but 
acts of men. “However it is not the entitlement approach as’ such that 
establishes it; but the detailed empirical evidence that shows that it is 
some: human intervention such as withholding of stocks (rather than 
decline in food production) ihat leads to ‘the sharp increase in food 
prices." If so, some form of food availability, decline is a precondition 
for starvation to become, widespread and acute. In the FAD approach 
the food availability decline .is in the economy; in the entitlement 
‘approach ‘the food evar opiny decline is. in the market. And, if 
in Bengal in 1943 there wasan ` ‘abnormally higher withholding of rice 
stock’? wasn’t the Famine Inquiry Commission literally right when it 
claimed that the famine resulted from ‘ ‘the serious shortage in the total 
supply of rice available for consumption"? 

» One final point’ about Sen’s treatment of poverty in terms of 
" entitlement. It may be stated that the main thrust of the entitlement _ 
argument — that an increase in output will not percolate to the poorer 
sections unless their ability to purchase goods is augmented, and that 
therefore eradication of poverty calls for “redistribution with growth’’— 
-had enter eu into the discussions. of poverty at least from the ‘‘new 
economics" of the early 1970s. Sen-relates poverty and entitlement 
by categorising entitlement" relations into trade-based entitlements, 
production-based entitlements, .own- labour entitlements and inheritance 
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Editorial: Note 


nd 


The current issue of Socid! Scientist is the second special number 
on Marx that we are bringing out during his death centenary year. The 
first, it may be recalled, was in March; and before the year is over, we 
propose to bring out a third special number. The first special number 
in March had been concerned primarily with the historical analysis of 
Indian society from a Marxist perspective; the accent in the current 
issue is on general theoretical questions. The. lead article by 
,M Basavapunnaiah discusses the concepts of *'contradiction" and 
‘antagonism’? in Marxist theory. -It argues that antagonism or non- 
antagonism inhere in the very nature of a contradiction and are not 
mutually transmutable. It argues that the contrary view which holds that 
contradictions which were originally non-antagonistic can develop into 
antagonistic contradictions and vice versa is an erroneous interpretation 
of Marxist theory. Such a view defines the concept of antagonism in 
terms of the form’of struggle used to resolve a contradiction rather than 
in terms of the basic nature of the contradiction itself. But an anta- 
gonistic contradiction, e.g, between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, 
remains an antagonistic contradiction even if in certain concrete 
conditions it becomes possible to resolve it peacefully. The author 
argues that this erroneous philosophical formulation about the mutability 
of antagonistic contradictions into non-antagonistic ones and vice versa 
underlies a number of erroneous ideological-political positions which 
developed in the world communist movement. 

The issues raised in the article are undoubtedly of the utmost 
practical importance and need to be disscussed and debated widely. 

“social Scientist would like nothing better in this Marx Centenary Year 
than to stimulate productive debate for clarifying basic theoretical 


— 
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concepts of Marxism; we publish this article in the hope that it would 
be the starting poirit for such a debate. 

Sudipta Kaviraj's article on the status of Marx's theoretical 
writings on India also raises very important theoretical questions. His 
basic contention is that throughout Capital-and its preparatory writings, 
Marx's theoretical object was to elucidate the laws of motion of capitalism 
"through a structral picture of its interdependent parts". In explaining 
particular elements of this picture, Marx, often by way of contrast, 
referred to particular elements in pre-capitalist societies like India. But 
while the elements in the structural picture of capitalism necessarily 
constituted a coherent whole, the contrastive elements drawn from pre- 
capitalist societies were not supposed to do so. "To imagine, as many 
Marxist scholars do, that by putting together Marx's remarks about 
pre-capitalist societies, we can construct a structural picture of such 
societies is to misread completely Marx's theoretical intentions. The 
references to pre-capitalist societies do not, first of all, constitute, 
positive descriptions; moreover the logical relations between these 
references are not necessarily intentional. In other words, the status of 
such references is campletely different from the status of Marx's descrip- 
tions of the elements of the capitalist structure. 

‘ In an area where much of the discussion has been concerned 
either with the empirical validity of Marx’s particular observations or 
with the theoretical plausibility of alternative attempts to extract cohe- 
rent structural pictures from Marx’s scattered remarks, Kaviraj’s paper 

presents a strinkingly different reading: of Marx and deserves serious 
notice. 

The argument that the traditional dichotomy between materialism 
and idealism is a false dichotomy and that Marx transcended this dicho- 

, tomy through his concept of **social praxis” 1s not a new one. Whatis new 
in Rubenstein’s book on Marx and Wittgenstein is his attempt to find 
similarities between the two by arguing that Wittgenstein, like Marx, 
transcended this traditional dichotomy in his Philosophical Investigations, 
and therefore achieved a **uniquely sociological means of understanding 
action and ideas". Madhu Prasad’s review article is a critique of this 
position, It restores Marx to his materialist moorings and underlines 
the fundamerital difference between Marx and Wittgenstein on the 
question of ontological primacy. 

The other review article by Prabhat Patnaik on Professor 
Sukhamoy Chakravarty's R G Dutt Memorial Lectures on Marx, Marshall 
and Schumpeter is also concerned with recapitulating the distance 
between Marx and Schumpeter and questioning whether we can justi- 
fiably talk of a Marx-Schumpeter tradition in growth theory, albeit 
in opposition to the Mill-Marshall tradition. - 
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On Contradictions, Antagonistic and Non-Antagonistic 


THE LAW of unity and struggle of opposites, or what is generally 
called the law of contradiction, is considered by all Marxist-Leninists as 
the most important law in the science of dialectical: materialism. The 
statements of Lenin that ‘‘in brief, dialectics can be defined as the 
doctrine of the unity of opposites”, that ‘‘dialectics in the proper sense 
_ is the study of contradiction in the very essence of objects, and that the 
law of unity of opposites is “‘the recognition (discovery) of the contra- 
_ dictory, mutually exclusive, opposite. tendencies in all phenomena and 
processes of nature—including mind and society’’, highlight the crucial place 
of this law of contradiction in dialectics.! | 
The word contradiction in dialectical materialist science hasa 
specific scientific meaning and it is erroneous to equate itor confuse it 
with the common-place meaning ofthe term, ie, being inconsistent, 
denying what is. first affirmed, being illogical, incoherent and self- 
contradictory, etc. 2 2 l 
The concept of contradiction, in a dialectical sense, conveys the 
meaning, firstly, that in every object and phenomenon, without exception, 
both in society and nature, contradiction is present; secondly, that the 
two essential opposite sides or aspects in .a contradiction, at once, 
mutually exclude and imply each other; thirdly, that it is this unity and 
struggle of the opposites that is the objective.source and motive force of 
movement and development in all the phenomena of the world; fourthly, 
that social. and class contradictions distinguish themselves from the rest 
of the contradictions in nature and the univérse since the unique ele- 
ment of thinking and consciousness is present in these contradictions; 
fifthly, that there are two: types of contradictions, namely, antagonistic 
and non-antagonistic. When- the ‘contradiction between the two 
opposing poles matures or intensifies to its highest degree, the two 
opposite aspects come to a head-on clash with each other, dissolving the 
two aspects and resolving the contradiction. `> 
_ Similarly, the term antagonism has a specific scientific meaning 
- within the context of dialectical meterialism. It should not, of course, 
be mixed up and equated with commonplace meanings of the word like 
*Member of the Polit Bureau of the Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
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enmity and hostility, etc. While characterising social and class contra- 
dictions as antagonistic and non-antagonistic, the antagonistic contra-. 
dictions will have to be defined as those between the exploiting and 
exploited classes, say, between slave-owners and slaves, between 
feudal lords and serfs, between capitalists and workers and between 
imperialists and the anti-imperialist forces etc. ‘These are irreconcilable 
contradictions. When the struggle between the two opposed poles or 
aspects of this contradiction reaches the point of final resolution, and 
when it is finally resolved, both the aspects in the antagonistic contra- 
diction get dissolved, and that specific contradiction, in that specific 
form disappears. . 

In this connection the following statements by Marx would enable 
us to grasp the significance of the issues under discussion. 

“The whole contradiction is nothing but the movement of both sides, 
and the condition for the existence of the whole lies in the very nature 
‘of the two sides. ... 

“Proletariat and wealth are opposites, as such they form a single 
whole. They are both forms of the world of private property. The 
question is what place each occupies in the anti-thesis. It isnot sufficient 
to declare.them two sides of a single whole. 

“Private property as private property, as wealth, is compelled to 
maintain itself, and thereby its opposite, the proletariat, in existence. 
That is the positive side of the contradiction, self-satisfied private 
property. : 

“When the proletariat is victorious, it by no means becomes the 
absolute side of society, for it is victorious only by abolishing itself and 
its opposite. Then the proletariat disappears as well as the opposite 
which determines it, private property.’’? 

“The very moment civilization begins, production begins to be 
founded on the antagonism of orders, estates, classes, and finally on the 
antagonism of accumulated labour and actual labour. No antagonism, 
no progress. This is the law civilization has followed up to our’ day. Till now 
the productive forces have been developed by virtue of this system of antagonism."'? 

_ “The bourgeoisie begins with a proletariat which is itself a relic 
of the proletariat of feudal times. In the course of. historical develop- 
ment, the bourgeoisie necessarily develops its antagonistic character, which 
at first is more or less disguised, existing only in a latent stage." ^. 

“An oppressed class is the vital condition for every society 
founded on the antagonism of classes. ... 

“The working class, in the course of its development, will 
substitute for the old civil society an association which will exclude classes 
and their antagonism and there will be no more political power properly 
called, since political power is precisely the official expression of anta- 
gonism in civil society. l 

“Meanwhile the antagonism between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie is a struggle of class against class, a struggle which carried 
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to its highest expression is a total revolution. Indeed, is it at all 
surprising that a society founded on the opposition of classes should 
, culminate in brutal contradiction, the shock of body against body, as its 
final donouement? 

“Do not say that Social movement excludes political movement: 
There is never a political movement which is not at the same time social. 

** [t is only an order of things in which there are no more classes and class 
antagonisms that social evolutions will cease to be political revolutions. 
Till then, on the eve of every general reshuffling of society, the last word 
of social science will always be: 

"Combat or death: bloody struggle or extinction. Thus the 
question is inexorably put.’’5 ' 

Another passage, from the Text Book of Marxist Philosophy, prepared 
by the Leningrad Institute of Philosophy, also is relevant to the points 
under discussion. It reads: 

"Bukharin, like all mechanists, identifies contradiction with 
antagonism. This is wrong. ‘Those contradictions—carefully distin- 
guished by Marx and Engels in their analysis of the complete forms of 
development of class society—are antagonistic, in which the struggle of 
the indissolubly connected opposites proceeds in the form of external 
collisions which are directed on the part of the dominant opposite so as 
to preserve the subordination of its opposite and of the type of contra- 
diction itself, and on the part of the subordinate opposite to the 
destruction of the dominant opposite and of the contradiction itself. 

""Ihe' contradiction if any in process is resolved, not by some 
external force, as think the mechanists, but by the development of the 
contradiction itself. This is true also in regard to antagonistic contra- 
dictions. But in the course of development of antagonistic contradictions 
at its different stages, the premises for its resolution are prepared and 
ripen. The contradiction itself at every new stage becomes ever more 
intensified. An antagonistic contradiction does not pass beyond the 
stage of its partial resolution. . 

"Antagonistic contradictions are resolved by the kind of leap in 
which the internal opposites emerge as relatively independent opposites, 
external to each other, by a leap that leads to the abolition of the 
formerly dominant opposite and to the establishment of a new 
contradiction. In this contradiction the subordinated opposite of the 
previous contradiction now becomes the dominant 'opposite preserving 
a number of its peculiarities and determining by itself the form of the 
new contradiction, especially at the first stages of its development. 

"Put in contradictions that do not have antagonistic character, 
the development of the contradiction signifies not only to the growth of 
the forces making for its final resolution, but each new step in the 
development of the contradiction, is at the same time also its partial 
solution. 
“Not all contradictions are antagonistic., Thus the relationship 
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of the proletariat with the peasantry is not of an antagonistic character 
—in both classes we find a number of common interests. In a- class 
society the contradictions of the basic classes are antagonistic and resolved 
in antagonistic form. In developed Socialist society, there will be no class 
struggle, no class antagonism. ‘It is only an order of things’ says Marx, 
‘in which there will be no more classes and class antagonism, that social 
evolutions-will cease to be political revolutions’. . 

_ But Bukharin, because he identifies contradiction with antago- 
nism, holds that- in general there will be in. this case no contradictions 
at all.” : 

“This is what Lenin wrote in answer to that assertion: 

** ‘Quite wrong. Antagonism and contradiction aré*by no means. 
the same. Under socialism the first will vanish and the second will 
remain.’ . 2 

“Only by virtue of the internal contradictions of the Socialist 
order can there be development from one phase to another and higher 
phase.’’® 


Antagonistic and Non-Antagonistic Contradictions | 

From the above it should be clear that whether a contradiction is 
antagonistic or non-antagonistic depends upon the very nature of tlie 
contradiction itself. There is however a pervasive tendency to categorise 
contradictions as antagonistic or non-antagonistic not on the basis of 
their inherent character but on the basis of the form of struggle required 
to resolve a contradiction. On this latter view, depending upon circum-. 
stances, antagonistic contradictions can become transformed into non-- 
antagonistic ones and vice-versa. Consider for example the following 
well-known formulation: 

f “The question of struggle of bonos: includes the question of 
what is antagonism. Our answer is that antagonism is one form, but not the 
only form of struggle of opposites. 

"In human history, antagonism between classes exists as a parti- 
cular manifestation of the struggle of opposites. Consider the contra- 
diction between the exploiting and the exploited classes. Such 
contradictory classes coexist for a long time in the same society, be it 
slave society, feudal society or capitalist society, and they struggle with 
each other: but it is not until the contradiction between the two classes develops - 
to a certain stage that it ussumes-the form of open antagonism and develops 
into a revolution. | 

“Before it explodes, a bomb is a single entity in which opposites 
coexist in given conditions. The roses takes place omy when a new 
condition, ignition, 1s present. 

‘Contradiction and struggle are universal and absolute 
but the methods of resolving contradictions, that is, the forms of struggle, 
differ according to the differences in the nature of the contradictions. Some 
contradictions are characterised by open antagonism, others are not. 


TB ^. |: ON CONTRADICTIONS ..- ` E 
Ir accordance with the concerete development of things, some contra- 
dictions which were originally non-antagonistic develop into antagonistic 
ones, .while others which were TOREDA area develop into non- 
antagonistic ones. 
-° . “As already. mentioned, ;$0 long as classes, exist, contradictions 
between correct and incorrect ideas i in the Communist Party are reflec- 
tions within the party of class coniradictions. At first, with regard to 
certain::1ssues, such contradictions may.not manifest themselves as 
antagonistic. But with the development: of the class struggle they 
may- gow and become antagonistic. ’: nt. p 
>~ `. This entire treatment of the'subject of teen. and in 
|. particular on 1 the 3 issue of the mcn FORM ie is, 1n my view, 
erroneous: : ME. d og 
First . of all,- the : Keno of an- antagonistic class con aon 
' used here reduces antagonism in a contr adiction to ‘ʻa particular 
manifestation of struggle of opposites’? -to ''one form of struggle of 
opposites?’. Marxist-Leninists ` treat is class .contradictions; in the 
main, as two.categories and with two distinct- characteristics, antago- 
nistic.and non- -antagonistic. Class antagonism,is not one-particular form 
of struggle of the opposites, but as aptly put by Marx: ‘“‘No antagonism, 
no progress. This i is the law that civilisation has.followed upto our days. 
Till now the productive forces. have been developed by virtue of their 
acd antagonism.” i ; 

“The abolition of classes and the establishment of socialism puts 
an ea to the antagonistic -class contradictions, ` ‘and yet contradictions 
remain.. and progress is “ensured. l : 

“ Secondly, it is argued that both the antagonistic and non—antago- 
nistic- Condo donc can be- transposed ‘into each other, that they arc 
mutable and that ‘‘some contradictions which were originally non- 
antagonistic develop into antagonistic ones, -while ins which were 
originally antagonistic develop into non- antagonide ones" 

The examples cited such as that -f‘contradictions between correct 
and incorrect ideas in the Communist Party are reflections within the 
Party of class contradictions",. and that such contradictions which at 
. first “may not manifest themselves. as antagonistic...may grow and 
become antagonistic" etc, are not convincing. 

-The concept of contradiction between the correct and incorrect 
ideasin a Communist party, if it has to be expressed in Marxist class 
and. theoretical terms, must ‘be defined: as a contradiction between 
bourgeois thought and ideas on the one hand, and the thought and ideas 
of. the proletariat or its class party, .i e,.the Communist party, on the 

other, rather than as a contradiction bétween correct and incorrect 
ideas. -Thus the particular contradiction undér discussion, i e, between 
the so-called correct and incorrect ideas in a Communist, party, is a 
reflection, of the interests of two hostile or antagonistic classes, namely, 
the bourgeoisie and the- proletariat. Whether this contradiction is 
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resolved amicably by the method and form of criticism-self-criticism 
and correction, or by resorting to other methods and forms such as 
disciplinary aciions, expulsions, and splits, the basic character and 
nature of the contradiction does not change, and remains the same: 
Ihe question of a non-antagonistic one transforming itself into an 
antagonistic one does not arise. 

‘For example, Marx, Engels and Lenin had visualised under certain 
specific historical conditions, the possibility of resolving the antagonistic 
contradiction between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, through 
various methods and forms of struggle other than that of armed struggle 
and civil war, i e, what has come to be described as the peaceful transi- 
tion to socialism. Neither the manifestation of the degree of the inten- 
sity the struggle between the two poles of this contradiction, between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat, nor the particular “form and method of 
struggle” demanded for the resolution of that contradiction changes the 
‘basic character of the contradiction, i e, its antagonistic nature. 

It is erroneous to maintain that while contradiction and struggle 
are universal and absolute, *'the methods-of resolving contradictions, 
that is, the forms of struggle, differ according to the differences in the 
nature of contradictions"; in other words, idea of different forms of 
struggle to resolve the different types of contradiction, i e, antagonistic 
and non-antagonistic, is incorrect. Different methods and forms of 
struggle are required depending upon the concrete conditioni to resolve 
any social contradiction, whether it is antagonistic or non-antagonistic. 

But statements by Mao, such as ''the contradiction within the 
Communist Party is resolved by the method of criticism and self- 
criticism", ‘‘the contradiction between the colonies and imperialism is 
resolved by the method of national revolutionary war", and *'the prin- 
ciple of using different methods to resolve different contradictions is one 
which Marxist-Leninists must strictly apply" etc wrongly establish a 
direct link between the nature of the contradiction and the methods and 
forms of struggle to resolve it. | 

Lenin's statement that *antagonism and contradiction are not at 
all one and the same.’ Under socialism, the first will disappear, the 
second will remain”, refers to the objective nature of contradictions 
under socialism and cannot be adduced to justify the position that an 
antagonistic contradiction may be transformed into a non-antagonistic 
. one, and that a non-antagonistic contradiction may be transformed into 
an antagonistic one. Lenin’s siatement is fully in conformity with the 
Marxist view that antagonistic classes and class contradictions were pro- 
ducts of a certain stage of historical development of society and its 
productive forces, and that at another stage of historical development, 
namely, when socialism is established and means of production and dis- 
tribution are socialised, the antagonistic classes and class contradictions 
disappear from society while non-antagonistic contradictions continue 
to remain, since nothing can exist and progress without contradictions. 
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Engels, while explaining the meaning of contradiction in a 
dialectical sense, observes: ‘‘And if simple mechanical change of place 
contains a contradiction, this is even more true of the higher forms of 
motion of matter, and especially of organic life and its development. 
We saw above that life consists just precisely in this—that a living thing 
. is at each moment itself and something else. Life is therefore also a 
contradiction which is present in things and processes themselves, and 
which costantly asserts and solves itself; and soon as the contradiction 
ceases, life too comes to anend, and death stepsin. We-likewise saw 
in the sphere of thought also we could not avoid contradictions, and 
that for example the contradiction between man’s inherently unlimited 
faculty of knowledge and its actual realisation in men who are limited 
by their external conditions and limited also in their intellectual 
faculties finds its solution in what is, for us at least and from practical 
standpoint, an endless succession of generations, in infinite progress."'? 

| Thus contradictions continue to remain; but in a socialist and 
communist society it is only antagonistic class contradictions which 
disappear. The question of non-antagonistic social contradictions 
developing into antagonistic contradictions, or vice versa, does not arise. 

« Thirdly, the formulation that classes and class contradictions 
coexist for a long time, in any social order such as slave, feudal or 
capitalist; **but it is not until the contradiction between the two classes 
develops to a certain stage that it assumes the form of open antagonism” 
gives the impression that antagonism in the class contradictions 
described above manifests itself ata particular stage of development of 
the contradiction, -depending upon the growth and intensification 
of the two opposed aspects of the contradiction. But the truth is that 
antagonism is always present in an antagonistic contradiction, no 
matter whether it 1s at one stage of development or the other, and whether 
its intensity is less or more. The statement of Marx that the bour- 
geoisie, which begins with a proletariat that itself isa relic of the 
proletariat of feudal times, ‘“‘necessarily develops its antagonistic 
character, which at first is more or less disguised, existing only ina 
latent state, makes it abundantly clear that antagonism always exists 
in an antagonistic contradiction, whether it is in a latent and concealed 
state or in an open and undisguised state. Thus, the element of 
antagonism is always inherently present in an antagonistic class contra- 
diction and distinguishes it from non-antagonistic social contradiction. 

The problem inhrent in Mao Zedong’s concept of class antagonism 
and antagonistic contradictions is also seen in his statement that under 
the social conditions in the Soviet Union the contradiction between the 
workers and peasants ‘‘will not become intensified into antagonism or 
assume the form of class struggle".? Here, Mao, writing in 1937, was 
obviously speaking about the toiling peasantry, excluding the rich 
peasants or kulaks who, as a class, were liquidated when collectivisation 
of agriculture had taken place. In this context to say that the 
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contradiction between the proletariat and collective farm peasants “will 
- not become intensified into antagonism” (emphasis added) is not ‘correct, since 


that contradiction, by its very nature, is non- antagonistic, and the theory of : 


non-antagonistic contradictions developing into an | antagonistic ones is 
not in conformity with Marxist dialectics. : 

. The second part of the statement that this utei cun between 
the collective farm peasantry and, the working class **will not...assume 
- the form of class struggle" is also not correct. If class struggle. does not 
'.come to an end with the abolition of classes only, how .can we assert 
that å. contradiction does.not-*'assume the form of class:struggle”’ even 
while classes still exist? Lenin, while ciriticising a slogan,- written on a 
placard, ‘‘the reign of workers and. peasants: will last: for ever’; states 


- that “as long as there are workers and peasants,- there: will-be different. 


classes; and therefore, no full socialism?’.'° Existence of classes- pre- 
. supposes class struggle, nó "matter: in what form:and in what stale, 
and no:matter. what the. methods and forms denianded-. tó resolve ‘these 


- class contradictions are.. It is not permissible. therefore to state that the- 


contradiction between the workers, and peasants of Soviet Union in the 
“year 1937 will not "assume the ford of class struggle. . E. i : 


‘Fourthly, the example of the bomb in the earlier quo tation. neither‘ 


presents a picture of dialectical contradiction nor of ` an antagonistic 
type of contradiction. The . purport of the example isto show that 
- the so-called two sides of. the bomb represent two aspécts of the 
ue that the contradiction remains a nom-antagonistic one 

as long as “‘a new condition”. ignition, is not present,-and that this 


“new condition" introduces the element of antagonism, Eee in an ` 


explosion. ` TA ae ah S 
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This pr esentation- of the Sontradicaons is quite distinct from “ihe” 
law of unity and conflict of” opposites”? i in a contradiction. The law of. | 


contradiction or of the unity and conflict of opposites would explain the 
progress and development of a thing-from the inherent character of the 
phenomenon, but does not seek the aid of an “external element? for its 
self-momentum. The bomb; which contains two separate - combustible 
materials of two ‘different chemical compositions and characteristics, if 


left to itself without-a third, external element,. would neither have any ` 


internal-progress, nor would it explode. The explosion is neither the 


result of the internal. conflict of the two separate materials that the. 
bomb contains; nor is. there any inherent unity. bétween thése two . 


separate materials. The example of the bomb and its two sides lying 
dormant and dead until a third ‘side’, ignition, enters the arena does 
not therefore illustrate the concept of a dialectical contradiction. : 


Correct Handling and Mutability | 


It is this identification of antagonism with particular forms and 
methods of struggle that underlies the suggestion that with correct 
. handling an antagonistic. contradiction can, under cer tain’ conditions, be 
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transformed into a -non- -antagonistic . one. Consider the HOWE 
formulations. j 

“We are confronted by two ipes of pda contradictions — 

contradictions between ourselves. and the. enemy and: contradictions 
among the people. ... - Dos 

“The contradictions between "ourselves: and our enemies are 
antagonistic ones. Within the ranks.of- the people, contradictions among 

the working people are non-antagonistic. `, 

l 2n ; “Generally speaking, underlying contradictions among ihe people 
is the basic identity of interests of the people. 

“Tn our country, the contradiction between the working class and the 
national bourgeoisie is a contradiction among the people. The class struggle 
waged between the two is, p and large, a class struggle within the 
ranks of the people. 

*"The contradiction between exploiter and deno which exists 
between the national bourgeoisie and the. working class, is an antago- 
nistic one.. But, in the concrete conditions existing in - Ghina, such an 
antagonistic contradiction, if. properly handled, can be transformed into a non- 
antagonistic one, and resolved in a peaceful way. 

"Sincethe contradictions between ourselves and.the enemy and 
those among the people differ in nature, they must be solved in different 
ways. To put it briefly, the former is a matter of drawing a line between 
us and our enemies, while the latter is a matter of distinguishing between 
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right and wrong. 1t 2 07 5 : -5 . 
- This- formulation- too, like the. earlier one, can be criticised on a 
number of grounds. First of all, it ismot:in consonance with the dialec- 
‘tical principle of Marxism to divide and. categorise the contradictions 
into two types, ie, ‘‘between ourselves and the enemy" and “‘among the 
people". Just as the concept of ‘people changes according to the his- 
torical conditions and situations obtaining, the concept of ‘enemies’ too 
is not fixed for all times, without. change. The term ‘people’ in a stage 
. of anti-imperialist national liberation front or the anti-fascist front 
. against the Hitlerite Axis. during the Second World War, includes 
several classes and social groups, including those class interests which 
are fundamentally antagonistic to the working class. -The term ‘enemy’ 
too is not a fixed entity once. and for, all, as seen in the case of the 
Anglo-American imperialists, who weré the foremost enemies of socialism 
and the Soviet Union since the October ‘Revolution of 1917 and who 
- were compelled to become allies in the war against Hitlcrite Fascism. 
’ Hence it is not correct to fit mechanically the antagonistic and 
non-antagonistic class contradictions into ‘two fixed concepts, one. 
“between ourselves and the enemy?! and the other among the people" 
Secondly, the categorical statement that in certain concrete condi- 
. tions “the contradiction between the working class and the national bourgeoisie is 
a contradiction among the people”, that the nature- and character of the 
class struggle between the national bourgedisie andthe working class 
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"is a matter of distinguishing between right and wrong", and that this “‘anta- 
gonistic contradiction, if properly handled, can be transformed into a non- 
antagonistic one and resolved in a peaceful way" etc., isin direct conflict 
with the basic Marxist proposition that the class contradiction between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat is an antagonistic one and continues 
to retain that character no matter how it is handled and through what 
particular form of struggle it is sought to be resolved. 

Thirdly, the very idea of transformation of an antagonistic con- 
tradiction into a non-antagonistic one, no matter under what conditions 
and by adopting whatever methods and forms of struggle to resolve it, 
is itself quite alien to the dialectical materialist understanding. An 
antagonistic contradiction, the contradiction between the class of 
exploiters and the class of the exploited, is eitber resolved or remains 
unresolved. If it is resolved the very contradiction disappears, giving 
place to an entirely different new contradiction; and if it is not resolved 
itl remains an antagonistic contradiction, no matter what its degree of 
intensity and maturity is at different stages of its evolution till the point 
of resolution. Laws of Marxist dialectics teach us how two mutually 
exclusive poles of a contradiction, in the process of their unity and 
struggle, result in what is known in Marxist terms as the transformation 
of the opposites. But one is at aloss to understand the theory of an anta- 
gonistic contradiction ‘‘transforming’’ itslf into a non-antagonistic 
contradiction, before the former is rinally resolved. 

The erroneous idea pointed out earlier of defining the character 
and type of the contradiction by measuring it with the barometer of the 
nature and character of the methods and forms of struggle used to resolve 
it, is being reiterated here, and the false notion that by resorting to 
particular methods and forms of struggle an antagonistic contradiction 
can be transformed into a non-antagonistic one and vice versa is being 
persisted in. l 


Aspects of a Contradiction 


It is worthwhile in passing to draw attention to another important 
point, namely, that the whole discussion of the *'aspects of contradiction" 
as it appears, for example, in Mao Zedong's work is not only confusing, 
but in my view notin conformity with the classical Marxist-Leninist 
treatment of the subject. ; l 

Of the two contradictory aspects, it is stated, one: must be 
principal and the other secondary. The principal aspect is the one 
playing the leading role in the contradiction. “The nature-of a thing is 
derermined mainly by the principal aspect of a contradiction, the aspect which 
gained the dominant position, 

“But this situation is not static; the principal and the non-princi- 
pal aspects of a contradiction transform themselves into each other and 
the nature of the thing changes accordingly. Ina given process, or at 
a given stage in the development of a contradiction, A is the principal 
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aspect and B is ihe non-principal aspect; at another -stage or in another 
process the roles are reversed—a change determined by the extent of the 
increase or decrease in the force of each aspect in its struggle ngame the 
other in the course of the development of a thing." !? 

On the basis of the understanding conveyed in the two passages 
quoted above the theory of one aspect of the contradiction ‘‘super- 
seding’’ the other is advanced; this is also described as “‘the new super- 
seding the old"' in the process of the struggle in the contradiction 

"As aresult of these struggles, the new aspect changes from 
being major to minor and gradually dies out.... When the principal 
aspect which has gained oe changes, the nature of a thing 
changes accordingly.’’}3 

A study of the Marxist-Leninist classics on the subject however 
would show that this wholé treatment of the two aspects of the contra- 
diction 1s out of keeping with the postulates of dialectical materialism. 
The two aspects of a contradiction obviously refer to the two poles of a 
contradiction, positive and negative, the conservative side and the 
destructive side, two anti-podes etc, as defined by Marx and Engels. 
But it seems to us that it is erroneous to state that the principal aspect 
is the "one which has gained the dominant position" and that this 
"principal aspect is the one playing the leading role in the contra- 
diction". It is also erroneous to state that the principal and non-princi- 
pal aspects are determined by the ‘‘increase or decrease in the force 
of each aspect” and thus the 'nature of the thing changing accordingly" 
Moreovér the idea that in the process of the struggle between the two 
opposing aspects, ''the roles are reversed", that one aspect of the two 
*"'supersedes'"' the other aspect, goes against what Marx had said on the 
subject. Speaking about the two opposing sides, that is, the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat, Marx pointed out: “‘That question is what place 
each occupies in the anti-thesis. It is not sufficient to declare them two 
sides of a single whole". Marx goes on to say, ‘*Within this anti-thesis 
the private owner is therefore the conservative side, the proletarian, the 
‘destructive side. From the former arises the action of preserving the 
anti-thesis, from the latter, that of annihilating it.’?!4 

The leading and progressivé aspect of this contradiction, in terms 
of dialectics, is always the proletariat, and this role is inherent in the 
very nature of the contradiction. - 

Similarly, Marx clearly states: ‘‘When the proletariat is victorious, 
it by no means becomes the absolute side of the society, for it is victo- 
rious only by abolishing itself and its opposite." 

If this is so, then how does the question of one aspect ''super- 
seding'' the other aspect arise? 


Implications for Class Struggle 


According to Marxist theory, there will neither be classes nor 
class contradictions in a fully built socialist society, though different, 
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social contradictions come to exist from time to time, to be resolved, and - 
this is an unending process of social development. But after the abolition 
of classes, for a long time, there will bea prolonged and stubborn class. 
struggle, ideological, political, cultural, and in evéry sphere of social life, 
since the entire past of generations hangs heavily- over thé "minds of the 
-people and:it requires a long time to remould the entire thinking of 
‘society, aided by the new material conditions of existence: created in the 
process of building socialism and- communism. 

If this is so even after classes are abolished, the necessity fos a 

'correct-waging of class struggle is all the greater when different classes 
exist, including even antagonistic classes; after a: people's. democratic | 
revolution. But class struggle can be correctly waged only. ifthe nature 
and character of the classes and class contradictions are correctly under. 
- stood, i e, the antagonistic and the non-antagohistic nature of the various 

"contradictions is correctly. delineated. The view that an` antagonistic 

contradiction - can be- transformed into -a- non- -antagonistic one may 

‘impede. the correct. waging: of'.class struggle. Stalin's 5 criticism of.. 
Bukharin’s position is instructive: in this context; . - cT : 

-Bukharin made the: mistake of identifying GontradicHon with 
antagonism and then. concluding that under socialism © contradiction 
would disappear. This.invited the famous: remark of Lenin: "Absolutely 
wrong. Antagonism and contradiction.are by no means the. same. Under 

. Socialism the first will vanish; the second will remain." : 

- ,: Subsequently, when the samé error was persisted i in’ by Bukharin, 

the CPSU (B), under the Teaterin; of Stalin; d aounced itas a right ` 
reformist deviation, - ae d 

- When Bukharin and ju group maintained that the. contradiction 
l u the rich peasantry and the working class-had become non-anta- 
gonistic under conditions of the proletarian dictatorship in the Soviet . 

„Union, and: argued: thatthe rich peasant as well as the emerging 
capitalist entrepreneurs, under the New Economic Policy, were ‘ ‘growing 
into socialism", Stalin made thc following series.of sharp attacks on 
.this whole dcus IE E 

*"This is nonsense to which, Bukhari? s theory hades: - Capitalism 
in town and country, kulaks and concessionaires: who grow into secia- 
lism—such is the absurdity Bukharin has got into. 

“Hitherto, "we Marxist-Leninists thought that between , the 
capitalism of town and .country, on the one hand, .and the working 
class,on the other hand, there is irreconcilable. antagonism of interest. 
This is exactly what the Marxian theory of the. class struggle rests 
on. But now according to Bukharin's theory,ithat the capitalists will 
peacefully grow into socialism, all this is turned topsy-turvy; the irreconci- 
lable antagonism of. class interests betwecn the exploiters and the 
exploited disappears, the exploiters grow. into’ socialism. 

^ “Either one thing or the other; either there is an irreconcilable 
antagonism of interests between the capitalist class and the class of the 
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™ workers who have assumed power and have organised their dictatorship, 
or there is no.such antagonism of interest, in which case only one thing 
remains: to proclaim the harmony of class interests 

“Either one thing or the other. - . 

“Either Marxian-theory’ of the class struggle, or the theory of 
the capitalists growing into socialism: 

a "Either an irreconcilable antagonism of class interests, or the 
theory of harmony of classes.. 

**Can classes be abolished if the theory and practice of capitalists 
growing into socialism prevails? No, they cannot. Such theory and 
practice can only cultivate and perpetuate classes, for this theory 
controdicts the Marxian :theory of the class struggle.’ ‘15 


People’s Democratic Dictátorship | 

The people's-democratic dictatorship established as a result of 
successful anti-imperialist struggles in a number of countries in the post- 
war period, is generally a multi-class dictatorship of four classes, i e, 
the wotkers, peasants, urban petty-bourgeoisie and the non-big national 
bourgeoisie, under the leadership of the working class. The question 

` that deserves attention is the relationship between this people's demo- 
cratic dictatorship and the dictatorship of the proletariat.. In other 
words, whether the same: class alliance that is advocated for the national 
liberation. and democratic stages of the revolution can also be the 
class alliance for the socialist stage of the revolution; whether the 
socialist. transformation of the economy, begun and progressed under 
the multi-class dictatorship should be correspondingly reflected in 
changes in the political superstructure or not; and whether the same'old 
superstructure erected after the victory of the people’s ‘democratic 
revolution is capable of giving effect to all- round socialist transformation. 
The related question is whether it is correct and scientific to characterise 
all the class contradictions in a people’s democratic society, contradic- 
tions among the people and contradictions in a socialist society, non- 
antagonistic contradictions. Is it correct to state that under the 
.people's republic, ie, under the rule of four classes, it is possible to 
achieve socialism and communism and to abolish classes and enter ‘‘a 
world of Great Harmony”? Is it not the case that a real proletarian class 
dictatorship is absolutely necessary for such a real and genuine transfor- 

` mation, where sharing of political power with other classes is ruled out? 
Is it not an illusion to think about building a classless society by a 
multi-class dictatorship which includes the bourgeoisie? 

It has been argued in some quarters that the task of realising 
socialism can be achieved by suitable educational work among the 
national bourgeoisie and that there is no need to fear a rebellion by the 
national bourgeoisie. All such formulations presuppose that it is not the 
aspect of the .class struggle and its intensification between the national 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat during the stage of socialist construction 
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and socialist transformation that gets emphasised, but. "education", © 
‘‘remoulding”’, “‘the bourgeoisie accepting socialist transformation with- 
out much reluctance”, and the bourgeois democratic revolution getting 
transformed into proletarian revolution **by peaceful means” etc. 

One can understand the importance of re-education, remoulding 
and utilising all the skills, talents and cadres from the overthrown 
bourgeois class. But what is surprising is the elimination through 
education of the class as a class, as an economic and political category. 
lhatthis can never be attained except through a fierce class struggle 
should not be overlooked, no matter what particular methods and forms 
of struggle are demanded to resolve this contradiction, depending on the 
concrete conditions obtaining. The exploiting class will not voluntarily 
surrender to socialism, but is bound to put up resistance, no matter what 
form this may take under concrete conditions. 'The absence of an 
armed counter-revolution on the, part of the bourgeoisie is not to be 
taken as the absence of furious resistance born out of class antagonism. 

Lénin, during the bourgeois democratic state: of the Russian 
Kevolution, while advocating the slogan of dictatorship of workers and 
peasants, had kept in view a definite class strategy and alliance, directed 
against particular classes, ie, the monarchy, the feudal princes and 
landlords, etc. Again, when the revolution advanced to a point and the 
slogan was realised, in a unique and original manner of dual power, 
instead of the way visualised by Bolsheviks, a new slogan with a new 
class strategy was advanced, the slogan of dictatorship of workers and 
poor peasaniry against capitalism and for socialism. The two revolutions 
are different by nature, the two stages are different and the two class 
alliances also are different, though proletarian hegemony was common to ` 
both. But the transformation of the first into the second, the democratic 
into socialistic, did not take place and does never take place with the 
same class alliance conceived for the first, democratic stage; a new class 
alliance is required for the second, socialist stage of the revolution. 

Stalin's observation on the question of proletarian hegemony is 
also noteworthy and relevant here. Explaining “‘why the bourgeois 
revolution in Russia passed into proletarian revolution in a comparatively 
short space of time”, he states that “the -hegemony of the proletariat 
was the embryo of, and the transition stage to, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat".!6 Mere proletarian hegemony or leadership over the 
revolution is not presented as a "fixed" and static concept, but is viewed 
in different stages of its development to its full and complete realisation 
as proletarian dictatorship. 

Thus, any formulation which posits that a front of different 
classes and parties, including the national bourgeoisie, under the leader- 
ship of the working class is enough for building socialism and socialist 
society, and is itself equivalent to the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and that a special political superstructure with the exclusive domination 
of the proletarian class is not necessary for building a socialist society, 
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goes contrary to the teachings of Lenin and Stalin and isin my view 
erroneous. Correspondingly, the formulation which asserts that in a 
people's democratic society.all classes come under the concept of 
**people" without any class antagonism or antagonistic contradictions 
among them cannot but-distort the class struggle. — 

The concept of the intensification of class struggle under various 
forms of the dictatorship of the proletariat, as put forward by Stalin in 
1937, need not and should not be associated with and traced directly to 
the only issue of eliminating the exploiting classes by expropriating their 
properties and socialising them; class struggle does not end with that, 
and some times, under certain conditions, it many become intensified. 
As Lenin put it: ‘The class struggle waged by the overthrown exploiters 
against the victorious vanguard and the exploited, i e, the proletariat, 
has become incomparably more bitter. And it cannot be otherwise in 
the case of a revolution unless this concept is replaced—as itis by all 
the heroes of the Second International—by reformist illusions.’’*” 

Those who underplay class struggle after.the democratic revolution 

and emphasise the ‘‘great harmony among the people" are critical of 
Stalin's view on the subject, mentioned above. But this criticism is 
completely misplaced as subsequent events have amply demonstrated. 
What does the Hungarian counter-revolution of 1956 teach us? Full 
eleven years after the establishment of the People's Democratic Dictator- 
ship, the entire socialist order and revolutionary gains came under 
imminent danger and could be saved only by Soviet armed intervention, 
What does the Czech experience of 1968 tell us? Full twenty years after 
the victory of the socialist revolution in 1948, counter-revolution was 
staring Czechoslovakia in the face, to be averted only by the armed 
intervention of the five Warsaw Pact socialist states. And doesnot the 
recent Polish experience also show how enemies of socialism can profit 
from mistakes and weaknesses to pose a threat to the very existence 
of the system, a threat that has to be suppressed with the full might of 
state power? Finally, what does the emergence of Right and Left 
revisionism in a number of socialist states and ruling Communist parties 
teach us, except the persistence and tenacity of alien class trends, their 
fierce resistance to scientific socialism and communism, demanding 
ruthless ideological-political class struggle? 

Stalin did not confuse antagonistic classes with non-antagonistic 
classes; he did not say that the antagonistic contradiction between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat can be transformed into a non-antagonistic 
One; he did not equate class struggle between friendly classes with the 
class struggle between the exploited and the exploiting classes; he did 
not confuse the class contradictions in one definite stage of socialist 
society with social contradictions which will be present in all the stages, 
including the socialist and communist society; and he never entertained 
the idea that class struggle: comes to an end with the very first step of 
expropriation of the exploiting-classes and abolishing them. ' 
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Of course it should.be stated in this context that the classes and 
class struggle under the. dictatorship of the proletariat is not a static 


concept, and-that classes undergo change and the character of the. class ' 


struggle too, accordingly, undergoes a change. Class struggle in the 
Chinese society, immediately following the establishment of People's 


2 Democracy in 1949, and class struggle i in the USSR, after the abolition of 
- the exploiting classes in 1935-36, were fundamentally different. Similarly, 


the class contradictions in à socialist society are different from the social 
contradictions that continue to. emerge to be constantly resolved even 


E alter a classless socialist and communist society is established. 


A` Clarification of Concepts ` 


While- dealing with the subject of social and- class. neadekons 
the adjectives: such, as basig; fundamental, principal and major etc are 


. variously used to describe the different world contradictions. This often 


introduces ån. element. of confusion, | particularly for those who are 
beginners in the subject.-. Even in’ the’ authoritative Marxist writings 


and works, these adjectives are frequently used in a non-uniform manner. 


m 
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To cite a few examples:, . 
- Stalin, describing the three ‘‘most important?” EE on of 
the Murus stage of capitalism, i e, the contradiction. between labour 
and capital, the contradiction among various financial groups and imperia- 
list powers, and the contradiction between, the imperialist powers and the 
colonial, and dependent peoples, observes:: ‘‘Such in general are the 
principal contradictions of imperialism which have “converted the old, 
‘flourishing’ capitalism into moribund capitalism."!8 The adjective 
“principal” i 1s used to convey the meaning ‘‘fundamental’’, denoting the 
major, contradictions of the epoch of imperialism and social revolution. 
In the Text Book of Marxist Philosophy prepared by the Leningrad 
Institute of Philosophy, its authors, pointing out how the basic ‘contra- 
diction of society consists in the contradiction. betweerk. the productive 
forces and the production relations, formulate thus: “This basic contra- 
diction determines all the other contradictions of the given social form 
and the course of the latter's development.’’!%. The authors cite Engels’s. 
statement as to how the coniradiction between the social character of 


production and the private means-of appropriation. **is also. the basic. 


contradiction which . includes in itself all those contradictions which 


- surround modern -society „and are specially evidenced. in heavy 


. industry”. 20 The word ‘‘basic” is;used here to differentiate from other 


fundamental world contradictions óf the epoch. 

Mao Zedong, in his essay ‘‘On Contradictions’? i commenting 
that in every process of a given phenomenon at a given. stage there will 
be one and only one contradiction which is the principal contradiction, 
states that “‘we must devote every effort to Hine the principal contra- 
diction’? 21 

The author of the book, - A Short H istory of Chinese Philosophy, 
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published by: the Foreign Languages Press, Peaking, in the year 1958, 
explains the above statement of Mao thus: *'By principal contradiction 
he meant the principal link in the work."?? 

Mao Zedong, at anóther place in his above cited: essay, also states: 
"The fundamental contradiction in ihe: process of development of a 
thing and the essence of the process determined by this fundamental 
contradiction will not: disappear until the process is ur adu vee The 
word ‘‘fundamental’’ is used as a substitute to the word ‘‘basic”’ 

The CPC, inits Ninth Congress Report, has used the phrase major 
contradictions in place of the phrase “‘fundamental contradictions" 
which is also often used to define the contradictions of the contemporary 
world. ] - 
EU the adjectives "basic", “fundamental”, *'principal", 
"major", ''important" etc aré' used .to describe the world social 
contradictions, the meaning of each varying according to the occasion 
used and the phenomenon discussed. In order to avoid any possible 
confusion on this score, we define the ‘‘basic contradiction’? as the central 
and strongest contradiction of the epoch or “the central and dominant 
contradiction of all the fundamental contradictions of the period". This 
basic contradiction, however, need not, at any given point of time, be 
"the focal point of all the contradictions. in the given stage of develop- 
ment and in the given situation"'.?* Some other fundamental contradiction. 
obtaining in the international situation may, in a given situation, get 
accentuated to the extreme, crying for an immediate solution. 

Thus three poiuts need be kept in mind to avoid any ambiguity 
on this question. 2 

One is the basic een or the central contradiction of our 
epoch, the contradiction between world.socialism and world imperialism 
or the world bourgeoisie and the world proletariat. 

The second point is that there are four fundamental contradictions 
in the contemporary world social order, in which the basic or central 
contradiction is also included. The other three fundamental contra- 
dictions are: among the imperialist powers, between imperialism and 
the people of the colonial ‘and ex-colonial countries, and between the 
burgeoisie and the proletariat in the imperialist countries.25 But these 
four do not exhaust all the antagonistic contradictions, and some more 
contradictions, certainly, remain outside of these four fundamental 
contradictions mentioned ‘here. 

The third point is that in a process when more than one 
fundamental contradiction exists, say, two, three or four, the basic or 
central contradiction between capital and labour, capitalism and 
socialism, need not necessarily and always be the one that,is accentuated 
and intensified to the utmost, and one or the other fundamental 
contradiction might assume that intensified form, demanding imme- 
diate and utmost attention for its resolution, no matter whether it is 
resolved, or partially solved or not at all resolved. 
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When Mao Zedong wrote that **contradiction between correct and 
incorrect ideas in the Communist Party are reflections within the Party 
of class contradictions" 26 he was, I think, correctly drawing the dis- 
tinction between the class contradictions based on, and born out of, the 
objective economic relations and their ‘reflections’ in the thinking of the 
Communist Party, i e, their assuming the character of ideological con- 
tradictions. He neither equated the two, nor did he bracket the one 
with the other. 


Likewise it was emphasised by him elsewhere that no coercive | 


measures should be taken to seitle ideological matters and questions 
involving the distinction between right and wrong among the people, 
and ‘‘any attempt to deal with ideological matters or questions involving 
right and wrong by administrative orders or coercive measures will not 


only . be ineffective but harmful. ... , (The) ideological struggle i is not like 
other forms of struggle; cid, ic coercive methods should not: DE used in 
the struggle, but only the method of painstaking reasoning”, and this 
method is ‘‘unity-criticism-unity, in our relations with other democratic 
parties and industrial and commercial circles’’.27 It was also stated that 


€ LI . - - ry . . . e 
‘contradictions in socialist society are on the contrary, not antagonistic , 


and can be resolved one after another by the socialist system itself’’.?® 


By 1965 however, against the correct positions taken in the above 


statements, the following formulation began to appear: ‘““The antagonism 
between Marxism-Leninism and the Khrushchov revisionism is a’ class 
antagonism between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, it is the antago- 
nism between the socialist and capitalist roads, and between the line of 
opposing imperialism and that of surrendering to it. It is an irreconci- 
lable antagonism. 


“Between the Marxist-Leninists and Khrushchov revisionists ` 


there is a difference of fundamental line, a major difference between 


what is right and what is wrong.... On all the fundamental issues of. 


the present epoch the relation is one of sharp'opposition; there are things 
that divide us and nothing that unites us, things that. are antagonistic 
and nothing that is common.’’??. 

First of all, in the second set of lomaulanons: the distinction 
drawn between the class contradictions and their “‘reflections’’ in the 
Communist movement is abandoned and the ideological contradictions 
are seen as being directly based upon and springing from definite, 
objective, economic, class relations. Secondly, if ideologies and ideas 
of the antagonistic classes are sought to be imported into proletarian 


class ideology, then those antagonistic class ideas remain, always and at 


every stage of their appearance, antagonistic to the proletarian Marxist 
ideology, and there is no reason why they should be characterised as 
antagonistic only when they either grow in volume or persist without 
being corrected. Marxist dialectics teaches us that antagonism, in 
antagonistic class contradictions, remains throughout the existence of 
these contradictions, whether it remains latent and dormant or open 
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and acute, and it disappears only with the dissolution and disappearance 
of these antagonistic contradictions.. And no question of its acquiring 
antagonism at some stage in the process of development of the contra- 
diction arises at all. But even though these ideological differences and 
conflicts were existing since 1956-57, and more openly from” April 1960 
onwards, they were not characterised as constituting an antagonistic 
contradiction, and.attempts were made to resolve the.differences through 
mutual direct discussions. With the failure of these efforts, and when 
the Soviet leaders were not. prepared to discard the revisionist theories 
the same .contradictions were characterised as antagonistic with the 
assertion that ‘‘there are things: that divide usand nothing that unites 


us, things.that are antagonistic and nothing that is common" 


The circle was completed with great rapidity. First we had ideo- 
logical differences within the Communist movement; in the next stage 
it was a conflict with the policies of the leaders of the CPSU; in the 
third stage it was irreconcilable antagonism with the revisionist policies 
of the leadership of the CPSU; in the fourth stage it was marked by the 
attacks that there was capitalist restoration in the Soviet Union; and in 


‘the final stage it was stated that the Soviet Union had been reduced to 


social imperialism and social fascism, to be fought out and liquidated 
along with U. S. imperialism for the defence of Marxism and world 


- Socialist Revolution. 


1 


: While it was argued on’ p one hand that .the “‘contradictions 
in a socialist .society are not -antagonistic and can be resolved one 
after another by socialist system itself", and even that the contradiction 
between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, after the people's democratic 
revolution, could be peacefully resolved, at the same time and almost in 
the same breath it was argued that the ideological ‘contradictions 
between the two socialist states, namely, the Soviet Union and People's 
Republic of China, were of an irreconcilable and antagonistic character, 


äs is the case between an imperialist state and a socialist state or 


between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 

‘Further, as mentioned -earlier, this characterisation of the 
contradiction as an irreconcilably antagonistic one was not made as such 
as long as Khrushchov himself was leading the CPSU and the Soviet 
state. -Immediately after he was overthrown, a personal dialogue was 
started between the two largest socialist states. But within a few months, 
following the failure of this dialogue, Soviet socialist state was trans- 
formed into a capitalist state—some time later into a social imperialist 
and social fascist state—and the CPSU into a bourgeois party; the 
contradiction between the two leading socialist states had become an 


. irreconcilable antagonistic contradiction! It is.difficult to imagine that 


something .very basic and fundamental had taken place to overturn the 
entire class relations in the Soviet Union, during the few months between 
the fall of Khrushchov and the discover y of an irreconcilably antagonistic 
contradiction vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 
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. The CPI (M) is of the definite opinion that on a number of 
issues such as war and peace, peaceful co-existence, peaceful economic 
competition, and peaceful transformation, the concept of proletarian 
dictatorship, the concept of -proletarian hegemony in the -national 
liberation and democratic révolution, and the non-capitalist path, etc 
the thesis advanced by Khrushchov and upheld by the leadership of the 
CPSU revised Marxist-Leninist propositions in a: right reformist 
direction. Insofar as they were revisionist in nature, they ċlearly 
stood in contradiction to Marxism-Leninism, and there could be nothing 
common between them and Marxism-Leninism. No Marxist should 
reconcile with them, abandoning principles. But that is only one aspect 
of the issue, though a very important and vital aspect at that. But many 
more facts and realities need to’ be taken into account before one sets 
to generalise.the phenomenon as one of irreconcilably antagonistic 
contradiction. We are reminded of Lenin’s statement: *"The surest way 
of discrediting and damaging à new political. (and not only political) 
idea is to reduce it to absurdity: on the plea of defending iti: For any 


truth, if overdone (as Dietzgen Senior put it), if exaggerated, or if- 
carried beyond the limits of its applicability, can be reduced to absurdity, 


and is even bound to become an absurdity under these conditions.’??° 

' . A syllogism like the following seems to have been built up. The 
revisionist propositions do contradict Marxist-Leninist propositions; 
they represent bourgeois ideas and thinking in opposition to proletarian 
ideas and thinking; they are antagonistic to Marxism-Leninism; since 
the policies of the leaders of the CPSU, on a number of questions, are 
revisionist, it follows that the' policies of the CPSU and the Soviet state 
are revisionist and hence an irreconcilable contradiction between the 
CPSU and.the Soviet state on the one hand and the **Marxist- Leninist”? 
policies and positions of the PRG on the other has emerged. 


One aspect, i'e, the aspect of revisionist propositions advanced. 


and sought to be implemented by the leaders of the CPSU was .singled 
out and isolated from a series of points present in the phenomenon. 
The fact that the Soviet people had gone through epoch-making revo- 
lutions and wars, the’ fact that the CPSU, as a Marxist-Leninist- party 
was built over decades and the fact that the objective economic, political 
and social conditions existing in: the Soviet Union were based on 
socialised means of production and distribution: ali these tatis were 
summarily and arbitrarily discounted. 

Nobody” can ‘objectively examine . the Glenamsnón of ids 
revisionist mistakes of the CPSU and assess their harmful impact on 
that party with any degree.of success if he misses the ‘truth that these 
are revisionist errors in a Communist party like the CPSU, a party built 
under the leadership of Lenin and Stalin over decades; that these are 
errors in a ruling Communist party which had a record of going through 
several revolutions and emerging victorious in the .October Socialist 
Revolution of 1917; that it had been building socialism during the last 
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five decades in the course of a.life-and-death struggle against the world 
imperialists, during both the Civil War of 1918-1921 and the historic 
anti-fascist war of 1941-45; and that it is the ruling party of the mightiest 
socialist state, economically, politically and militarily, where classes 
were abolished some 40 years ago and a classless society was built, 
and whose existence and struggle are exercising a-determining influence 
on world history. 

All these together constitute the phenomenon of the Soviet Union. 
It is impermissible to single out one aspect, namely, the revisionist 
deviations and policies of the leaders, to pronounce a judgement on 
the entire phenomenon and then proceed to say that the Soviet Union 
has been .transformed into an imperialist and fascist state and the 
contradiction between the Soviet Union and the world proletariat has 
been of an. irreconcilably antagonistic character. ‘To do so is not to 
be objective, scientific and dialectical, but to beeome highly subjective 
and-extremely arbitrary. If this logic is followed by a corresponding 
practice it would bring dangerous and disastrous. results to the world 
socialist camp, and immensely harm the cause of revolution. 

Another grave subjective error consisted in taking it for granted 
that every rivisionist formulation and precept by the CPSU was fully 
practised in the Soviet Union and was already materialised. For example, 
from formulations such as the so-called ‘‘party of the people" and the 
State of the whole people", made in the Twenty-third Congress of the 
CPSU, it was assumed that the Communist Party was already liquidated 
and that the dictatorship of the proletariat was abolished in the Soviet 
Union! It was persumed because of the emphasis on ‘‘material incentives"! 
and the need for the so-called ‘“‘decentralisation of the industrial 
management’’, etc, that Classes had been revived, that capitalism was 
restored and that classless socialist society had been liquidated! Similarly, 
from the lop-sided and reformist stress on the concepts of “‘peace’’, 
**peaceful co-existence and peaceful economic competition”’ and, *‘peace- 
ful transition’ by the revisionist leaders of the CPSU, it was presumed that 
Soviet-U S collaboration and alliance for the domination and division 
of spheres of influence had materialised into an accomplished fact! 

Thus it was argued that there remined nothing to halt the 
revisionist offensive, that the struggle in. defence of socialism in the 
. USSR was already lost, that the Soviet people did not count and come 
— into the picture, that the socialist system in the Soviet Union with its 
in-built resistance against the exploiting capitalist - system did not 
operate, and that the basic contradiction that existed objectively between 
world socialism and world capitalism had simply vanished! Thereby the 
inherent and incipient dangers present in the revisionist theories and 
practices of the Soviet leaders were sought to be presented as though 
counter-revolutionary calamities had already taken place, leaving nothing 
for the world Marxist-Leninists to defend, except to denounce roundly 
the Soviet Union and most of the socialist states; all the achievements of 
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socialism in these countries weré:lost for the world socialist camp! 
Criticising.the ecletic definitions of phenomena or: objects, Lenin 
states: ""Dialectical logic demands that we go further.. In the first place; 
in order really to know an object, we. must embrace, study, all its 
sides, all connections, and ‘mediations’. We. shall never achieve this 
completely, but the. demand for all-sideness:is a safeguard against 
- mistakes and rigidity. ` Sécondly, dialectical logic demands that we take 
an object in its development, its-‘self-movement’ (as Hegel sometimes 
puts it), in its changes. In relation to aglass:this isnot clear at once, but 
even a glass does not remain unchanged, particularly the purpose of the 
~ glass, use, its connections with the surrounding world. . Thirdly, the whole 
'of human experience should enter the full ‘definition’ of an -object asa- 
criterion of the truth and as practical index of the object’s connection : 
-with what man requires. Fourthly, dialectical logic teaches that ‘there - 
is no. abstract truth; truth is no concrete’ » as: the late Plekhanov, was 
_fond’of saying after Hegel. . ers ts ee 
É "Of course, Ihave not ‘exhausted: the concept of dialectical does 
but I think what I have said is sufficient-for the: time being.’’44 > 
The manner in which ‘the-aspect of revisionist errors was singled . 
out and isolated for study, analysis and assessment, divorcing it from’ - 
the entire phenomenon of the Soviet social system is precisely what 
Lenin was warning against. 'The: contradiction betwéen: the érroneous 
policies of the Soviet leaders ‘and the Soviet working people had- become 
transformed into an antagonistic contradiction’ to :be written into the E 
ids and tactics of the **Marxists" for. world revolution! - 
.  lalso.feelthat.it is absolutely. wrong fronr.another -angle to - 
Jamae this ideological’: contradiction: as an- antagonistic class 
contradiction. For example, a'big portion of. the industrial working 
class in several major capitalist states of Europe’.and America. is orga- 
nised under the leadership of the social-democrats and is under the 
influence of reformism and. revisionism. Furious ideological-political 
battles were-fought; and will have to be fought between. -them and .the 
organised and class Conscious sections of the’ revolutionary proletariat, 
under the leadership-of the Marxist-Leninists. But one cannot theorise 
that this contradiction. between. these two  ideologically-politically 
opposed sections of the. working class is an antagonistic -class contra- 
diction, and then proceed to advocate the revolutionary use of force, 16; 
"methods and forms of struggle, to resolve this contradiction. | 
To conclude, it- appears that the philosophical errors committed 
on the question. of contradictions provided the basis for certain serious 
ideological polica] errors in -the’wòrld communist movement. 
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SUDIPTA KAVIRAJ* . 


On the Status of Marx's Writings on India 


It is tinpossible completely to understand Marx’s Capital, and especially its 

first chapter, without having thoroughly studied and understood the whole 

of Hegel's Logic. / i i 
Lenin! 


WHAT KINDS of things are the observations Marx made about India? 
I think this question has a logical priority over all others; this has to be 
answered before one goes on to consider how exactly to construe their 
meaning, and what we can do with them. "This paper deals with the 
first problem, not the other two. I argue that Marx almost never wrote 
about India, ie, to solve empirical or conceptual problems of Indian 
history; and much of the debate about his views has been logically 
misguided. I recognise that this is a rather unusual claim to make in 
face of the statements in his works which ‘contain references to Indian 
history.? But these. perform other functions in his historical discourse. 
In the rest of this paper I shall try to give some reasons why I think so, 
and to explain what, if they are not what they have ordinarily been taken 
for, these remarks do in Marx's theory of history. l 

In a strict sense, the problem I am addressing is distinct from 
thosé of the historians’ concern. Although historians have long worked 
up, analysed and learnt from the same material, they do it in a way 
quite distinct from the one I propose to take. They go into Marx’s 
works to seek helpful suggestions for their particular empirical enterprise: 
to see if what Marx said about India or other non-Western societies 
(though for Marx the relevant contrast is between modes of production, 
capitalist and pre-capitalist forms, not between cultures—European and 
non-European)? can be used as reliable empirical statements about 
Indian history. My purpose is to understand the logical circumstances 
in which those propositions were made, what they were doing in Marx's 
works, and what was the structure of his intentionality. Such considera- 
tions, though exclusively logical, are not eventually extraneous to the 
historians’ enterprise. Logical considerations of. this sort must precede 
the usual historical ones. It is precisely because this order has not been 
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kept in mind that serious misunderstandings have arisen about the nature 
of Marx's historical theory, his logic of concepts, and sometimes even 
about facts of Indian history. Logical analysis can tell historians what 
they can and what they cannot learn from Marx's observations; and can 
perhaps show some incidental dangers of being too persistent in learning 


from Marx things he did not wish to teach. 
There are two common opinions among historians about what 


Marx's writings on India signify, both, in my judgement, inappropriate. 
The first is that we get in Marx's remarks on Indian history a set of 
credible empirical propositions about the structure of traditional social 
forms in India. There are two versions of this belief, one of-which says 
that Marx’s ‘‘theary’’ of Indian society can be reconstructed by putting 
together his scattered remarks into a consistent whole.* The other 
suggests using his formational concepts, feudalism or the Asiatic mode 
of production. Traditional Indian society ought, on this view, to be 
seen as an Indian form of feudalism,. or as thé Asiatic mode of produc- 
tion. The laws of motion of that society should be analysed with 
reference to Marx’s remarks about these modes, although such remarks 
are rather few5. The contrary view, proceeding from well-known difficul- 
ties of establishing either of the earlier positions, holds that Marx’s 
remarks are casual, episodic, occasional, with no logical necessity behind 
them. I shall try to argue against both these views, and suggest that 
these bewilderments arise out of false questions. To understand Marx’s 
texts, it is necessary to break down the structuring of the alternatives in 
the common form. The falsity of these questions can be shown by some 
attention to canons of text interpretation. I shall suggest that the fact 
that some of Marx's empirical remarks about traditional Indian society 
seem to be false. should not trouble us unduly; for it was not their 
primary function to be empirically true. They had other functions— 
which they perform admirably well. Secondly, his remarks, though 
occasional, are hardly casual. On the contrary, it is possible to 
demonstate an underlying logical necessity for them to be cxactly what 
they are and to have come exactly where they do. 


4 


Theories of Interpretation - 


There are two theories of interpretation about the proper methods 
of ascertaining the reliable meaning of statements which compose an 
historical text: these two positions are.grounded in what can be 
called a positivistic and a hermeneutic notion of what is interpreta- 
tively justifiable. It is a ‘textualist (a theory which draws much of its 
philosophic furniture of justification from logical positivism) claim that 
' meanings of historical texts, if these are not internally contradictory or 
faulty in formal terms, must be taken as being self-evident. Statements 
which compose them must be read off straight, without conscious 
attempts at establishing historical mediation of their meanings, as if they 
were written by a contemporary. Since there is no transcendent criterion 
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for self-evidence, this theory of reading means by self-evidence a self- 
evidence of the present; it imposes on a text, which comes out of a 
different "historical milieu, critical standards of the present, as also its 
substantive preoccupations. If for instance we are concerned at ‘present 
with a problem of periodisation, we would be entirely justified, on this 
view, to ask a text what it has to say on that. If texts are treated this 
way, the only tests they can be subjected to are one of consistency or of 
empirical validity of their statements about the world. This of course 
implies the idea, -which Marxists can hardly hold with comfort, that his 
world and my world should be presumed to be identical. A necessary 
precondition for a textualist theory of reading is an eternalist view of 
the world, one which ignores historical change.§ . l 

Against this, contextualists contend that all meanings must be 
sought through a historical reconstruction of their sense (as distinct 
from their reference). It is a commonplace of interpretation theory 
that correctness in interpreting depends on reconstruction of meaning 
intention. To understand the meaning of an utterance is not: to read it 
through my preoccupation but to reconstruct what the author intended 
to do in making the statement. In all nonostensive cases this implies a ` 
reconstruction which is historical.  Contextualists do not presume 
intended meanings to be self-evident; but they are not ultimately 
mysterious. These can be recovered from evidence both internal and 
external to texts. Statements are messages which exist in codes. The use 
of codes does not imply that the meanings that they seek to convey are 
always unclear or subject to an ineradicable doubt. Codes form the 
implicit rules or conventions of a language or a culture.? Correct 
explication of textual meaning depends crucially on the recovery of 
these conventions, by playing upon which-the meaning intertion of the 
author creates the particular exigencies of a text. 

Contextualists, therefore, assert that the business of reading is 
primarily one of contexting statements,.or,:to be more precise, of 
judging between various possible-contexts as to their appositeness, But 
context is a vague term. When we use the notion of a context for à 
particular utterance, it can mean a whole range of quite different things. 
Contexts, one can say, are formed in layers. A sentence forms the 
context of a concept: Ifa concept does not give off an immediately 
clear meaning, one way of rendering it unambiguous is to see it as a part 
of the sentence in which it is set. A sentence needs a paragraph or 
argument, an argument a chapter, a chapter a text, Just as a text may 
perhaps require an entire oeuvre in a. hierarchy of contexis. Usually 
these contexts are considered internal, in the sense of being constitutive 
parts of the author's intentional design.. But reconstruction of contexts 
also involves referring to cultural codes, linguistic norms, common 
presuppositions of a mode of thought, even styles of presentation. Quite 
possibly, an author may use some of these ‘resources pre-reflexively, 
without perfect self-consciousness. ‘These may form part of his 
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‘discursive unconscious’. An analysis of mere authorial intention may 
not yield some of these elements.. This is not to retreat into psychology 
and a probing for private and unrecognised urges. These refer to public 
resources; this suggests that the alleged internality of intentions depends 
on public conventions-of í execution for- their utterance, "To. interpret 
rigorously is to set out the available-range of such conventions that had 
been Fo pen to an author, and then to account for his choice. - 
l . It is of course another commonplace of contextualism that history 
: E tricks on celebrated texts. The price they pay for-being reverently 
remembered is by being constantly open. to misunderstanding. In time 
a text gradually escapes from the situation of its origin, in terms 
of. which it ‘bore its- precise meaning, the hard unmistakable 
boundaries of its significance. History dissolves the binding between the 
text and its context, and: it floats: out as it were from its historic 
anchoring into an entirely uncertain future—at. the mercy of others’ 
questions,.and others’ meanings. This NA meanings of texts should 
not be presumed to be clear. i 
. -When turned around, this P us with an portant principle 

of method, one that I propose to use’ here about Marx. Statements 
always contain some evidence as to. their proper nature, clues that every 
: statement contains about itself. Each Statement is-an answer to some 
question. To understand the intended meáning of the author is therefore 
to recover its question: , “To interpret a text:rigorously is to feel our way 
back, by using hints embedded i in the’ text itself, to. a reconstruction of 
its question in a way that has historical likelihood of being: loyal to the 
one the-author i in principle ‘could have-asked. - -Thus itis appropriate to 
' enter into: some primarily tegi considerátions about Marx's remarks 

on India. `- . EE: o 

It is an analysis of the structure of Mar s works-as a whole 

which can answer. this problem. -- What were Marx’s questsons while 
making these remarks?'Il think these: questions. were related to an 
understanding of capitalist society—what was its structurc? what were 
-its laws of development? what, were -the conditions of its origin?” But 
these questions can be asked in- differing-ways. “Ihe. way- Marx posed 
the question of capitalism was peculiar.to his theory; to his intellectual 
evolution; these were determined inier -by some form of argument 
Marx had taken: oyer from Hegel's UR a; 


Marx’s "Research Programme" 


Like other post-Hegelian radicals Marx too e by looking for 
a thesiy of a German revolution. But his investigations’ took him in 
directions that separated him from the Young Hegelian generation. By 
. 1843 his enquiries had already convinced him that a delimitation of the 
political problem into a purely German-one was, misguided: frontiers of 
states rarely coincided with frontiers ‘of historical processes.? What was 
taking place in Germany was, he concluded, part of a wider process in 
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both political and economic terms. Politically, the post-Napoleonic 
settlement had generalised the problem of European. security, and along 
with it the question of revolution: Making of a German revolution 
meant contending not against a German but a European reaction:!9 | 
Political questions were genaralised because economic transformation 
in Germany were part of a structured process of'a generaltransformation 
of European economies—a process that showed particular sequences in 
particular countries, but which was part of a larger structure of historical 
transition to capitalism. DEL 

There is a supporting movement in Marx's early writings. By 
German Ideology; Marx was able to formulate his fundamental generali- 
sation of explanation of historical: facts: the idea’ that the logic ofa 
society's internal articulation: could be best seen in terms of the way it 
arranges its material conditions of production.!! But the logical form 
in which this is made i$ to be remarked, because it relates directly to 
our judgement about his remarks on India. It is an application of this 
formulation.to history which results in the preliminary periodisation of 
social formations. Before Marx, the only previous attempt at a serious 
periodisation can be found in Hegel; and it is.interesting to-enumerate 
the similarities and differences between the two schemes. Gertain general 
similarities are of course well known: as against individualistic historio- 
graphy of enlightenment thinkers, both Marx and Hegel saw history as 
being organised into periods or social forms in which historical. experience 
revolves around some organising principles, though these principles in : 
the two cases were vastly different. However, Hegel's philosophy of 
history is also categorical about a sequence of forms:only about European 
history.!? The Philosophy of History contains detailed analyses of the civili- 
sations of India, China and Persia, but their relation to the European 
sequence, or indeed between themselves, is:far from clear. Marx’s criteria 
of periodisation are of course very different from Hegel’s, and yield a 
different periodisation of history. There is however one more .funda- 
mental difference, and one that Marx. apparently considered to be of 
great significance. Hegel's philosophy of history provided a speculative: 
account of the historical process; Marx's programme was one of empirical 
enquiry. ‘This distinction is brought out by. the recurrent mention in 
the early writings of the distinction between the: speculative and the 
scientific, or in the counterposition between philosophy and science. 
The two periodisations were different not merely in that they showed 
the difference between an idealist and a ‘materialist view of history; 
these are of different types, and show very different forms. To use a 
distinction I have suggested elsewhere,!3 Hegel’s categories were all 
filled, ie, these not merely referred to historical periods that -were to 
be analysed, and were to have their dynamics explained. The Philosophy 
of History actual provided those, analyses. In. Marx's case, his p 
initial periodisations in the-German I deology and the Communist Manifesto 
consisted of something like a *'research programme’’.'* Jt put forward 
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as theoretical proposals a series of formational concepts, but apart from 
a general and abstract indication of what their central contradictions 
_ were, these were otherwise largely underdetermined. 

In these, history.is seen as a succession of social forms arranged 
around particular modes of production: primitive communism, slavery, 
feudalism, capitalism. But these formations, except for some general 
remarks about their essential structure and tendencies of development 
emerging from these, are left *'empty"' areas, receptacles for analysis, 
not the analyses themselves. In this sense, such empty spaces are waiting 
to be filled in; or, by a different metaphor, these are in the nature of | 
questions, not.answers. After all, the 1848 sequence mentioned several 
forms of society, indicated their modes of production in summary terms, 
and specified their central contradictions. On one of them Marx later 
wrote Capital. On all others there was at least the logical possibility 
of something like Capital being written. To the extent that slavery and 
feudalism did not have their Capitals, these concepts can be regarded 
as empty. : 

- . What is important to note is that this kind of a summary sequence 
isa necessary step before a question about the structure and history of 

capitalist socieiy could be asked. That required a prior statement which 
implied that it was indeed structures of that particular kind which could 
provide adequate historical explanations rather than others. Obviously, 
Communist Manifesto gives.à summary account of history asa whole, 
Capital a detailed analysis of only one of the social forms. But the short 
and the long views, the abstract and the concrete moments are necessarily 
related. The periodisation in the Manifesto is logically prior to an 
undertaking like Capital; for.it is precisely the abstract periodisation 
which presents Marx with the question he later sought to answer. This 
is precisely because despite some points of similarity, the views of 
history in Hegel and Marx are radically different. Marx's periodisation 
set out empirical questions; Hegel’s offered speculative answers. In an 
uninterrupted sequence of studies from the Grundrisse, through Capital, 
to the Theories of Surplus Value, Marx concentrated on an understanding 
of the genetic and structural logic of capitalism. Genetic and structural 
questions, though logically distinct, are almost always deployed together 
in Marx's mature works.!? As knowledge of the historical origins of 
capitalism is integral to knowing what kind of structure it was, the 
genetic considerations always had a bearing on structural ones. 


Contrastive Defi initions 


These preliminary considerations may provide us with some clues 
about the problem: did Marx write about Indian social formations (i e, 
the way he did about capitalism)? And if not, what were these references 
doing in his historical writings? 

Marx wrote to Engels that when he was drafting the Grundrisse he 
had occasion to reread Hegel’s Logic, and this influenced him in- the 
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presentation of his argument.!6 What he suggests here is rather more 
serious than his reference to Hegel’s language in the afterword to Captial I. 
In the case of the Grundrisse at least, to reduce the presence of Hegel to 
coquetry with his language is a. considerable understatement; for some 
of Marx’s fundamental logical moves follow closely on aspects of 
Hegel's Logic. 

Closely related to pie category of totality is the idea in Hegel that: 
an. object is defined by its *'other'.!7 This means that itis defined, by a 
less strict use of the term, by its opposite; by what it is not. This element 


. of playing on words is crucial to Hegel’s theory: the opposite here does 


not indicate a literal opposite, but simply an other, i.e, something that 
is different "from the object at hand. In ordinary- language, ‘being 
opposite i$ a stricter notion than otherness. Being opposite is not ' 
simply being different, but being different in a very specific way. What- 
Hegel implies is not always this stricter. notion of the opposite, and by 
the-plausible use of the term opposite for both types of cases, he.can call 
things: which are different from an object as its opposite. But once this 
is kept in mind, his way of arguing is not inherently confusing: At least, 
Hegel's central idea can be rendered into unambiguous, analytic form. 
It can be said, in other words, that the definition of every object happens 
by the point or the ‘node’. at which it meets its other, after crossing 
which it will become different from what-it is. This ‘other’, its other, 


-is in a sense its limit, the boundary of its self. An object, in this sense, 


can be said to be defined by its boundary or limit. This is taken as the 
quite general logic of definitions. In some respects, Marx’s argument 
about history follows these movés of Hegel. 

Let us call this, after Taylor, a logic of contrastive definitions.!? 
Hegel’s best known examples are binary opposites, or what he would call 
contradictions: light/darkness, or plus/minus etc. In all of these, besides 
a relation of difference or of simple opposition, there is also a funda- 
mental interdependence. These ideas are not merely opposed to each 
other bécause they contend as it were for the same space or the same 
referencial object, and must displace each other; they are also inter- 
dependent: in order to have one notion one needs the other as a 
precondition. Cases of this kind are particularly amenable to contrastive 
definitions. ; 

* The way Marx argues in. his theory-of history implies some 
extensions of this logic of contrastive definitions. First of course is the 
idea that contrastive definitions can apply to non-binary situations, to 
cases where the problem does not deal with a contrast between two 
objects related contradictorily, but with several, or with a series which ` 
show this contradictory relationship of necessary exclusion and inter- 
dependence. For although in a simple sense the things are many, the 
fact of cognitive. attention imposes something like a binary structure on 


them. When an observer seeks to understand what is specific to a 


particular social form his attention on this object must turn the field 
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into one of a temporary. or constructed binary contrast, of this and its 
other, of x and x’ (non-x). Each something, Hegel's exposition makes 
clear, has its other. '. But evidently, these things which are the ‘other’ 

` for this something, are themselves somethings in:their own right. For 
them, accordingly, this particular. something would equally constitute 
the "other". -Itis:an abstract, M relation piper’ by the act of 
attention. : : 

Let us up this way ‘of arguing’ to the Marxist theory of 
history now. For Marxists, history is a sequence of several social forms 
which'all show specificity of their structures; but when one seeks to 
understand capitalism, the historical field would be divided into capita- 
- lism and non-capitalism, what is: capitalism and what is not. Surely x! 
_is merely a negative description of something which is, in itself, quite 
determinate. "When itis seen as x’ its.characteristics are seen through 
the logical.primacy of another -object: it is the negation of a determi- 
. nateness. 'Provisionally, for the. purposes of this enquiry, it is not itself 
but quite precisely ‘the other of its other’. A person who says this does 
not deny of course that it- has determinate qualities; but what takes 
primacy for this occasion is its non-intrinsic relational quality of being 
different from sométhing' else.’ - Incidentally, this -also shows that the 
quality we are discüssing is not in the thing but posited by discourse. 
To bring it closer to Marx’s language in the Grundrisse, if-we have a 
a series of forms, A; B, C, D..., when-we attempt to understand the 
specificity and history of say C, we treat the others not as A or B or 
D, but:simply as ©’, ‘which is to treat them through their common 
characteristic of being G’s other: Of course’ A is not simply ©’, it is 
obviously. A and so on. But this is an illustration of ‘the contextualist 
proposition of the primacy of questions in a discourse. It is its episte- 
mic object which structures the logical priorities of an argument and its 
linguistic.features. . This may provide us, while interpreting a particular 
text, with important indexes about the precise intention of the author, 
which in turn must govern our judgement of whether he accomplished 
"what he wished to do. - In’ certain circumstances, an analyst may be 
entitled to ‘conflate’ features of A,'B, D' because for his purposes they 
are simply C'.. It will bea fault in' our seeing to see this as a fault; 
it would be rather a logical -necessity imposed -by ‘the nature of his 
question. - - Given this way of looking at the logical workings of texts, 
ever though some of Marx's remarks-about history -may appear empiri- 
- cally false, it would not: mean that these were random, or that they 
‘served no- purpose. - Marx evidently hoped that such statements were 
empirically.valid; but their main:purpose was -to ‘specify ‘limits’ ina 
Hegelian sense. They may not be good in empirical terms, but whether 
they.are empirically good 'or.not makes no difference to their other 
function in Marx's discourse. E pe RE à 

Consistency is not always a virtue. Exercises in consistency are 
- particularly hazardous when someone else renders an author’s thought 
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coherent for him. Butin history of ideas such exercises are fairly 
common, and it has been exhaustively shown how they most often 
distort the structure of intentionality which is a constitutive part of any 
text. Quentin Skinner, has argued at length against subtle distortions 


involved in the attribution of a.case to an author which is not historically. 


implausible, but -empirically false.!? For instance, it was in principle 
possible for thinkers at a particular time to have advanced theories of 
social contract; but whether a contractualist theory was actually advanced 
in a particular case is a problem that cannot be settled by inventories 
of what was logically possible. Similarly, it is of course in principle 
possible that Marx may have wished to offer a ‘theory’ of Indian social 
forms; but whether he did -indeed do so has to be established by scru- 
pulous use of interpretative techniques. 


After the Communist Manifesto, Marx concentrated on an enquiry 


into the nature, structure and genesis of capitalist society; and in this 
the question of the circumstances of capitalism’s origin must have 
figured in a large way. But the question ‘‘How did capitalism arise?” is 


not entirely unambiguous between two possible forms of rendering its - 


exact meaning. It- can. have a straightforward historical form: How did 
the structure of a society change from what it was earlier into a capi- 
talist one? But it can also have a structural form: What are the general 
preconditions that have to be fulfilled before a capitalist society can 
emerge? When Marx talked of an understanding’ of the ‘‘circumstances 
of origin" of capitalist society he meant most often the search for such 
structural preconditions, ones which could be established only by way 
ofa series of contrasts. Similarly, in most cases, when he speaks of 
pre-capitalist societies, this. -did not imply a teleological tendency to 


turn into capitalism, but of being organically different in constitution., | 


For doing this he could make occasional references to the forms of 
Asian social formations. i 

If onelooksat the texts normally used Jos describing Marx's 
‘theory’ of Asian;forms, 'Marx's intentions are reasonably clear. ‘These 
occasional references are meant to draw structural contrasts between 
' bourgeois Europe and pre-capitalist Asia, not because Marx was intent 
on developing a theory’ of Asian formations, but to understand the 
specificity of capitalism through its negations. So there is no difference, 
at the level of intentionality, between straightforward- analyses of Euro- 
pean capitalism and these occasional. references to distant cultures. 
These statements too, though they are about Asia,, are part of an enter- 
prise of understanding capitalist Europe; they can.-almost be regarded 
as-indirect. statements about it. The reference, to use.a distinction from 
philosophy, is to Asian societies, but the sense is directed towards. an 
analysis of capitalism. ‘The question Marx is trying to answer even in 
these statements is not ‘what Asian societies are like’? but ‘what 
European societies ‘are like’. | l 

Such statements in Marx can be treated in two ways. These can 


t 
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be taken for elements of a theory of Asian social forms, which however 
is left curiously episodic, unsystematised and incomplete. However, if 
this indeed is their fault, it can be easily remedied. Although Marx did 
not make his remarks coherent, we can. It will be proper, in that case, 
to find out such remarks, hunt down inconsistencies, and to turn them 
coherent; to construct them, in other words, into a proper theory. Antho- 
logists, we often find, have done partof our work for us, through 
excellent collections on colonialism and pre-capitalist forms.?9? All that 
is-required is a synthesising vision which will see them not as what 
they actually are—remarks in specific contexts at differing points in 
Marx's intellectual evolution—but as elements: around a central hypo- 
thesis. We ought not to study them as anthologies, but as works. Collec- 
tions of this kind, useful in other ways, constitute standing provocations 
to our instincts to coherence. Indian Marxists have often fallen for this 
temptation: a scholarly example of such error is Bipan Chandra's other- 
wise perceptive discussion of Marx’s writings on India.?! This mode of 
thinking is a typical example of ascribing something to Marx and finding 
it wrong, in which what was inappropriate was the initial ascription 
itself. For clearly the “‘theory’’ Professor Chandra finds there is in a 
_ Sense more a result of his efforts than of Marx's. Consequently, what 
he says in criticism is, strictly speaking, not justified against Marx; but 
may. be against someone who would subscribe to a theory of that kind. 
Indeed, such criticisms may well be true; but Iam concerned here to 
dispute his assumption that this can be attributed to Marx. This does 
not mean what Professor Chandra says is of no value; but he could have 
saved himself the trouble of putting together into a coherent whole what 
should .not be put together that way. My criticisms are not against 
Professor Chandra's history, .but his implicit theory of interpretation. 
Extraneous exercises in consistency do not assist historical understanding 
of texts; mostly they lead to judgements that are grotesquely false. A 
"theory" of social forms is not created by Marx, but in spite of him. 
If it turns out to be a good theory (Professor Chandra shows in this case 
it 1s not), it was a happy accident. 

But perhaps this view can be reconstituted? It can be suggested, 
for instance, that though such objections would hold against a theory 
synthesised out of scattered remarks in Cafital, surely, it does not against 
a sustained piece of argument like the fragment on pre-capitalist forms 
in the Grundrisse??3 Indeed, a great deal of debate was inspired among 
Indian historians after the appearance of this manuscript. On a 
closer view, however, much the same arguments appear to be good 
against this suggestion as well. 

The Grundrisse were preliminary discussions to Capital; it is hardly 
surprising therefore if the question which dominates their enquiry into 
history turns out to be the same as Capitals. Throughout these texts 
Marx is concerned with analysing the structure of capitalism by a struc- 
tural view of its interdependent parts; and here too the Hegelian form of 
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presentation applies equally well. Suppose the picture of capitalism 
consists Of elements a to z in their specific interconnections. Imagine 
that in trying to make a point about c, which is a constituent element of 
capitalism, Marx refers to its negative something that performs a 
comparable or contrastive function in a very different system which 
exists, say, in India. He refers to it, by the same logic, not as itself, but 
in a precise sense as c'. Imagine that there are similar references to 
p'inthe discussion about p, and to x’ in reference to x. 

To say that this yields a theory not-only of capitalism, but also of 
this other pre-capitalist society will: be very odd indeed. It will be 
obviously inappropriate to say that asc, p, x constitute elements of a 
theory of capitalism (governed, itis forgotten, by a master concept of 
its totality or the whole structure), c', p', x’ and other features 
possibly extrapolated from these to fill up the blanks would symmetrically 
constitute a theory of the contrasted form. These references are to 
determinate features of a society, but in the argument, as we have seen, 
they do not figure as positive descriptions. If we try to turn them into. 
such; we reconstruct and distort their sense. It is wrong to claim that 
such theories lay in an immanent state in Marx’s texts, or were present 
in the horizon of his intentions. Theories of social forms are not created 
in a state of absent-mindedness, even though the mind concerned is 
Marx's. l l 


Textual Evidence from the Grundrisse 


But can one adduce some textual evidence for what has been 
suggested so far in an abstract form? Grundrisse would be an appropriate . 
text for doing this. Of course Marx says that these manuscripts were 
written for his own clarification. An implication of this can be that 
Marx thought that to understand the problem of capitalism he needed to 
analyse the question of pre-capitalist forms as well; but as he felt that 
the logic of presentation 1s different from the logic of enquiry,?? he left 
these out in the eventual construction of Capital. Stil, the Grundrisse 
can be used as a test case. I shall take up for analysis Hobsbawm's | 
excellent introduction to the fragment, for it illustrates most of my points 
on the logic of interpretation. ' 

Hobsbawm begins by noticing some difficulties of reading the 
text. First, gctting at Marx's exact meanings is not always easy, because 
the Grundrisse werc written in a sort of private shorthand, in which use 
of Hegelian logical turns add to the difficulty.24 But Hobsbawm's 
reference to Hegel is too abstract; indeed, if he had followed the precise 
parallels between Hegel’s Logic and Marx’s arguments he would not 
have been unduly troubled by some problems he seems to find in Marx's 
text. He generally attributes to the dialectical method qualities of 
"intellectual economy, generality and unbroken internal logic’’.25 | But 
this remains a vague assertion, and the relation between Hegel and 
Marx, as so often, is never rigorously investigated. 
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Surely, Hobsbawm’s introduction is sensitive to some complexities 
of the text in a descriptive way (in the sense that he sees them, but does 
not see what they do), and he often advances extenuations for what he 
regards as its puzzling flaws. But if seen through rigorous terms of 
philosophy of meaning, they cease to appear as flaws in Marx's argu- 

ments. Clearly, in the Grundrisse fragment, Marx's interest in the more 
primitive forms of production is focussed largely on the social form in 
which labour is organised. In pre- -capitalist relations of production men 
usually enjoy control over their labour, or what can be called in property 
terms, some form of ownership over its immediate implements. Marx 
sees history as a progressive clarification of the process—a turn of phrase 
which can be used only when the problem is seen from the vantage point 
of capitalist society—until it gives rise to ““‘free labour"? on the bourgeois 
labour market. The natural relàtion which men have with nature as the 
provider of their means of labour is ruptured only, under capitalist pro- 
duction conditions.?$ There i isa misleading element in Hobsbawm’s 
remark: i 


‘This is the -process which, in its possible variation of type, Marx 

attempts to analyse here. Though particular socio-economic forma- 
- tions, expressing particular phases of this evolution, are very relevant, 
`. it is this entire process; spanning centuries and continents, which he has 

in mind. Hence his framework is‘chronological only in the broadest 
__ sense, and problems of, let us say, the transition from one phase to 
-another, are not his primary concern, except in so far as they throw. 
light on thé long term transformation.?7 


There are some inconsistenciés in this reading of the evidence. 
First; it is odd to.say that it is.a-periodisation text, and at the same time 
that chronology 1s not important. If Marx had been interested in the 
entire process, however concisely, it would be strange to have ignored 
its sequences, its points of transition, and to be inattentive to chronology. 
Compare, for instance, two earlier periodisation statements of a similar 
kind—in the German Ideology and the Manifesto.?9 In ‘both, instead of. 
being inattentive to chronology. sequences and transitions, Marx 
focuses on these problems albeit briefly. Yet there is great descriptive 
justice in what Hobsbawm suggests. For it is true, as he says, that 
those questions that are proper to an enquiry or statement about periodi- 
sation àre alllacking here. But Hobsbawm fails to make a convincing 
case because of the subtle intrusion of: -presentism in his reading, an 
easy assumption of the self-evidence of present preoccupations with 
periodisation. His argument still sees the intention of the text in terms 
of a statement about the periodisation problem, while in fact it is one 
about.specifying a structural contrast. Thus, either his judgement about 
what the text seeks to do, or his belief that it has peculiar faults, must 
be false. This stems from his strong assumption that since the 
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periodisation question is the central preoccupation today, it must have 
been so in Marx's text. Instead of searching for the text's implicit 
question, he lets our current. questions impose themselves on the text. 
Secondly, Hobsbawm notes, again quite rightly, a curious 
sketchiness in the depiction of'economié development in Europe almost 
throughout the fragment.?9 Slavery and serfdom are obviously wholly 
distinct economic relations specific to distinct economic -forms. But 
here Marx seems to follow a quixotic way of treating slavery and serfdom 
together, almost interchangeably, without always making clear distinc- 
tions between their distinct economic structures. Often he uses their 
elements as if these were composable into some kind of unproblematic 
single whole, an astonishing lapse which goes against the grain of 
Marx’s usual attention to historical specificity. Economic contradictions 
of slave society are hardly discussed.3° ‘‘When we come to feudalism 
out of which capitalism did. develop, the problem becomes very much 
more puzzling, if only because Marx tells us so little about it. No sketch 
of the internal contradictions of feudalism, camparable to that of the 
ancient mode; is to be found in the Formen. Nor is there ever any real 
discussion of serfdom (any more than of slavery). Indeed these two 
relations of production often appear bracketed together sometimes as 


“the relations of domination and subordination’ in contrast to the posi-. 


tion of the free labourer.’’3! Marx's usage in Capital III, Hobsbawm 


remarks, is also of this kind.?? 
But that precisely is the point. Given Marx's preoccupation in 


both Grundrisse and Capital with the problem of structural preconditions, 


and given further his mode of presentation through contrastive defini- ` 
tions, this use of a generic x’ category of pre-capitalism is not surprising. 
If we reconstruct Marx’s intended meaning correctly, it appears as 
necessary. I am not suggesting that not a word of what Marx wrote 
could be altered— the sort of reverent points literary critics make about 
great art. But if Marx had ''corrected" what Hobsbawm sees as flaws 
in his text, it would have become a text answering a somewhat different 
question. It is the structure of Marx’s question which makes for what 
appears to be a ‘conflation’ if it is seen through other questions. If seen 
my way, the confusion appears to be more on Hobsbawm's part than on 
Marx's. It.would have been a case of real confusion if Marx. were 
undecided whether he was dealing with one relation of production or 
with'two. To treat them as bracketed is in fact an index for the 
interpreter to sense that some other than the usual periodisation question 
is at work. At one level, Hobsbawm notes this clearly: Marx does not 
discuss determinations of serfdom or slavery *'because in the Formen it 
is not his business to outline an ‘economic history’ of either. Indeed, 
as elsewhere—though here is a rather more general form—he is not 
concerned with the internal dynamics of pre-capitalist systems except in 
so far as they explain the preconditions of capitalism. Here he is 
interested merely in two negative questions: why could ‘labour’ and 
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‘capital’ not arise out of precapitalist socioeconomic formations other 
than feudalism? and why did feudalism in its agrarian form allow them 
to emerge, and not impose fundamental obstacles to their emergence?’ 
This comes very close to a correct formulation of the question implicit 
in the text. But what Hobsbawm does not see is that there is an incon- ' 
sistency between saying this about the text and still maintaining that 
it is full of gaps. 

It is in fact rather surprising that commentators have not looked 
at the text Marx’s way; for there are enough indexes for its reconstruction 
in the text itself. At times, one does not have to reconstruct it, for it 
is set out quite explicitly. It is the obstinacy of the interpreters in 
presenting every historical text with the periodisation problems that 
created unnnecessary difficulties in reading. ‘The discussion on precapi- 
talist forms of control and usé of land, which swings from ancient Greece 
to Asia to Peru, and the relation between labour and the material 
preconditions for its use is concluded by the observation: 


The main point here is this: in all these forms—in which landed 
property and agriculture form the basis of the economic order, and 
where the economic aim is hence the production of use values, ie, the 
reproduction of the individual within the specific relation to the 
commune in which he is its basis—there is bound to be found: (1) 
Appropriation not through labour but presupposed to labour, appro- 
priation of the natural conditions of labour, of the earth as the original 
instrument of labour as well as its workshop and repository of raw 
meterials...(2) but this relation to land and soil, to the earth as 
property of labouring individual—who thus appears from the outset 
not merely as labouring individual, in this abstraction, but who has 
an objective mode of existence in his ownership of land, an existence 
» presupposed to his DE 24 


What is crucial in this is that the passage explicitly announces 
the negative character of its enquiry: it is, in quite a precise sense, a 
description not of what these societies are, but of what capitalist society 
is not. In fact, if one thinks of the idea of ‘the other of its other’ one 
gets a fairly accurate picture of Marx’s purpose. The main point is not 
the depiction. of the structure of these economies, but the common 
qualities they exhibit in contrast to capitalist production. Thus even 
when writting about India, Marx could, strictly speaking, be said to be 
trying to understand European capitalism.  : i : 

A little later in the text Marx offers an explanation of why this 
type of contrast is so significant for the, general demonstration of his 
theory. ] 

The original conditions of production...cannot themselves originally 
be products—results of production. It is not the unity of living and 
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active humanity with natural inorganic conditions of their metabolic 
exchange with nature, and hence their appropriation of nature, which 
requires explanation or is the result of a historic process, but rather 
the separation between these inorganic conditions of human existence 
and their active existence, a separation which completely posited only 
in the relation between wage labour and capital. In slavery and 
serfdom, this separation does not takc place.35 


In the last sentence ‘we can clearly notice the bracketing 
Hobsbawm mentions, but the earlier moves of the argument also 
provide a logical prologue for this. Further, ‘‘property thus originally 
means no more a human being's relation to his natural conditions 
of production .as belonging to him, as his; as presupposed along 
with his being."39 They belong to him by virtue of. his being a 
member of a community. It is hard to overemphasise the significance of 
this particular move, from the point of view of history of ideas. The 
presuppositional existence of the notion of a ‘community’ is not merely 
a legal or economic point. It is filled with resonances of the celebrated 
critique of bourgeois society advanced by romantic social philosophy; 
but it is an argument which has been appropriated and transformed by 
insertion into a different problematic. ' In Marx’s early Critique of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Right this idea is used to emphasise the politico- 
social distinction between capitalism and all earlier social forms. 
Emergence of a notion of a "civil society", a regime of formal, abs- 
tractly equal rights, as a political precondition for. market relations, set 
it in opposition to earlier societies based on a real notionof ‘community’. 
_ This is a rernarkable transformation of the main point: of Rousseau’s 
bitter paradoxes into a proper argument of political economy. Capita- 
lism effectively dissolves these relations of solidarity based on notions of 
an unruptured community. This is an idea that is crucial for under- 
standing not only the economic relations under capitalism, but equally 
its state and law. It is the **development of productive forces which 
dissolves these forms". ‘‘What we are concerned with here," Marx 
observes, “‘is this: the relation of labour to capital, or to the objective 
conditions of labour as capital, presupposes a process of history which 
dissolves the various forms in which the worker is a proprietor, or in 
which the proprietor works.’’37 Marx specifies four moments of this 
process, again structural and not chronological ones: (i) dissolution of | 
the worker's natural relation to land, (ii) dissolution of the relations 
within which he appears as proprietor of instruments of production, 
(ili) end of a situation in which he possesses means of consumption 
before and while he is producing, (iv) dissolution of conditions in which 
the living labour power of the worker belongs directly among the objective 
conditions of production,$? Dissolve these conditions, and the precondi- 
tions of capitalist production are already in place. 

The theoretical problem in the fragment on pre-capitalist forms 
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is not to set out a more careful.or corrected periodisation, homologous 
to the ones in the German: Ideology and the Communist Manifesto. It is 
rather, as Marx points out in the. section immediately preceding,. to 
understand the process of emergence of the presuppositions of capitalist 
production; as a question, this is quite different from the empirical 
conditions of its origin,. ‘Consequently, one cannot plausibly expect to, 
find a theory of traditional Indian formations from either of the usual 
sources-a coherent synthesis of remarks in Capital and other texts, or 
from extrapolations, however ingenious, from the sustained argument in 
"the Grundrisse. ; 
l A theory- of traditional Indian social fone’ is less to be discovered 
- than invented. 


Marx o on JPeriodisation: 


"However, Marx's observations on India fall into two types which 
are somewhat paradoxically related. On the one hand, there are the 
well-known comments on' the events of 1857; there are the remarks in his 
writings on political economy, oir the other. Between them, the journa- 
listic comments are far more detailed, and let us see’clearly what Marx 
and Engels thought about events of that time. But these remarks also 
appear to contain a certain suspension.of theoretical form. Although 
detailed, in making them.-Marx. usually avoids the use of mode of 
production categories which otherwise distinguishes his way of looking at 
history. What is remarkable is that they do not normally offer any 
firm conclusion about modes ‘and relations of production, or a perio- 
disation internal.to Indian history. ‘To use a distinction made by Cohen, 
' "they treat the historical facts about. India in more of a material language, 
suspending a judgment about its social form.??. 

On this reading both the “sources” in Marx appear inappropriate 
for an extraction of a Marxist theory of Indian social formations. But 
obviously, :to say that the theory of something is not there in Marx’s 
work is not to’ say that there cannot be a Marxist theory of it, Empirical 
` historical research on Indian society faces the question of a judgement | 
about the conflicting conceptual claims of feudalism and the Asiatic 
mode. Traditionally; Marxist historians worked with a concept of 
feudalism, modified to suit the. facts of. Indian history." Recent 
objections that feudalism could not-have prevailed in Indian history*? 
do not appear decisive. For-Harbans Mukhia's case does not attend to 
the.fact that whether feudalism existed in Indian history is not an 
exclusively empirical question: It depends as much on considerations 
of the kind he has advanced as on some conceptual considerations about’ 
the generality of the category of feudalism. The edge of Mukhia’s 
argument depends on holding historians down. to narrow definition of 
feudalism. But it is perfectly possible to work out a definition of 
feudalism so minimal as to provide great flexibility of adaptation to 
specific cases, though it can be open to the other objection that it must 
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take a disproportionately large load in explaining history. F 

Marx’s own thinking on historical periodisation and formations 
shows a clear enough movement froma rectilinear suggestion to more 
complex ones. The process of differentiation occurs in two ways at 
least, as Hobsbawm points out.*? First, obviously, the list of the modes 
of production becomes longer: from the three mentioned in the German 
Ideology, to five in the Manifesto, to the addition of the Asiatic mode in 
the preface of 1859 to about seven mentioned in the vaguer discussions 
in the late correspondence. . Empirical investigation-of history seems to 
require an increasing number of categories—an issue that ought not to 
be foreclosed, Distinctions between like and unlike become steadily 
finer; what had appeared similar earlier are subsequently perceived to 
be unlike and therefore require conceptual distinction. Secondly, 
implicit in this elongation of the list is the idea of different trajectories. 
Besides, an analysis of the later correspondence, particularly where 
Marx and Engels discuss the appropriateness of Slavonic and Germanic 
modes, must offer interesting insights about Marx’s logic of concepts. 
For they contain his judgements not only about the empirical matter of 
the nature and structure of these economies, but also implicitly about 
the conceptual circumstances under which new mode of production 
categories may become necessary. 

Marx’s move from a relatively restricted and seemingly rectilinear 
view to a more complex one can itself be seen in several ways. This 
evidence can be construed in the form of two universalisms. At one 
time, there was widespread belief among Marxists that Marx suggested 
a strong universalism through the sequence of the Communist Manifesto. 
S A Dange’s forced constructions on ancient Indian ‘history were done 
in the erroneous belief that adherence to Marxism pre-committed a 
historian to-a demonstration that the history of his (like all other) 
society had gone through each of these socical forms.^? A weaker form 
of universalism would imply that the path of a particular society need 
, not have followed a strict sequence in full; it can be any: combination 
out of the available inventory. The move from the five-stage sequence 
to a seven-stage one however suggests a parallel one from the strong to 
the weak theory. On the weak, and less rigid view of history too there 
are real limits to historical particularity. lt does not in any way assi- 
milate Marxism to a theory of social particularity of the kind one finds, 
say, in Weber.^^ 
l But these considerations indicate that the list of modes in Marx 
were not meant to be exhaustive, at least not to be immune to empirically 
grounded claims for extension. To treat the sequences as final would be 
to remain in significant ways within the traditions of discourse of the 
enlightenment philosophies of history, which Marx wished to transcend. 
In fact, it seems possible to put a different construction on the discus- 
sions of the late correspondence about social forms. What emerges from 
them, one may argue, is noi a mandatory sequence, but a methodological 
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rule. That rule simply states that to study any society x, a Marxist 
analyst is precommitted to do so by reference to its mode of production 
such that it has to society x the conceptual relation that the category of 
fedualism has to, say, twelfth century Europe. If Indian traditional 
society is x, and European feudalism is y, then even to judge whether 
x is a member of the same class as y, what should be replicated is not the 
concept y or its characteristics, but the methodological procedure by 
which y was derived. So there is an implied injunction in Marx’s 
wriungs on formations, but it is different from what itis taken to be. 
It is not an injunction to fit empirical societies into an inventory of five 
or seven; but to see them,always in terms of their modes of production, 

It was a formal rather than a substantive proposition. As Marxists do 
not subscribe to the Weberian or extreme hermeneutic view that societies 
are so, specific as to be inexplicable in terms of laws, they must believe 
that there is a connection between the idea of social events being governed 
by laws and the idea of modes of production, and that the number of 
these modes is finite and eventually speciüable. But this is a matter that 
depends on empirical research about forms of socio-economic organi- 
sation, and not something tbat can be set out a priori. 


Concluding Observations 


There is then no theory of Indian society in Marx. Some of his 
direct remarks, although perhaps empirically false, served his purpose in 
making the comments that he did. For their principal aim was to 
demarcate the conceptual boundaries of capitalism. So the proper way 
to ‘learn’ from, Marx is to do it methodologically. By the logic of pre- 
` sentation that he applied, the ‘other’ of Marx’s something i is a ‘some- 
thing’ for us, for which his ‘something’ must constitute an ‘other’! 
The logical, form of the work of a Marxist historian of India cannot 
‘replicate Marx’s disposition of problems, but turn them all around. 

Speculative philosophies: of history must, of necessity, offer 
complete explanations, and are in that sense closed systems. Empirical 
theories of history possess, for the obverse reasons, an open structure. 
These considerations seem to me to relate the problem of what kind of 
periodisation Marx left about history with the crucial claim of Marxism 
to the status of a “‘science’’. It is often assumed that since ‘Marx’s 
claims were made in the nineteenth century, and the language common 
during that period, his notion of scientificity implies a set of ideas which 
have been proved true with a quality of absoluteness which appears 
somewhat suspect today. But Marx's notion of science shows an asto- 
nishing resemblance to more modern notions which associate the scientific 
quality of an idea with the corrigiblity of its form. Marxist historical 
theory proposed its fundamental theses in this corrigible form; and 
because of this principle, the body of thought which Marxist theory of 
history consists in is held to be extendable. 

If some of Marx's empirical judgements about India turn out to 
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be wrong, to remain consistently. loyal to them would be a form of 
inconsistency. For ina theoretical system. methodological principles 
enjoy a priority over empirical propositions. Because of the open struc- 
ture of the Marxist. theory there is no necessary incompatibility between -` 
believing in the truth of- his method of: historical explanation and the 
. falsity of some of his inessential empirical JO EERDE 
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belonged to Bakunin and sent thém to me.as a present) has beén of great help to 
me as regards the method of dealing with the material.” 
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pp 117 ff. Fora lucid exposition, Saar Taylor, Hegel, Cambtiden Cambridge 
University Press, 1975, pp 233- 239. 
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A 


Bipan Chandra, “Karl Marx, His theories of Asian societies and colonial rule". I 


: wish, however to make two points: about, Professor Chandra’s paper. First, the 


method he has followed and I criticise is in no way unique to him. Most writers in 
India have followed this, in my view, misjudged procedure. Second, I have picked 


out his paper precisely because of its ‘seriousness and comprehensiveness among its 


` genre; its evident- ‘scholarship’ ‘does not conipensate for its weakness in principle. 


- Professor Chandra calls his paper “Karl Marx; his theories of Asian societies and 
colonial rule". Heis therefore committed to défending the view I have been 
arguing against. However, it can be -legitimately pointed out that many of his 
remarks converge with, or at least, are not incompatible with mine. That does not 


solve the problem regarding his paper, but alters its status. If they are justified 


observations from the point of view of the logic of interpretation, they raise question 
of consistency of his position as a whole. In other words, if he calls: these remarks 
episodic, this goes against his other statement that they nonetheless constitute a 
"theory"; His position seems to be vulnerable to eitheir of two objections: of 


'- advancing a contestable claim,.or lack of internal consistency. 


Marx, Grundrisse, (trans. Martin- Nicólaus), Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1973, 
Precapitalist Keone Formations, (ed. EJ Hobsbawm), London, Lawrence and 


“Wishart, 1964. 

-. Grundrisse, pp 471 ff. TE 

-: Hobsbawm, introduction to Precapitalist Economic Formations, (PEF), II. He appears 
. gratuitously critical of Hegel at this point; forthe structure or form of the argument 


* depends on Hegel; and what: Marx takes from Hegel’s thought is not unreasonable 


36 
39 


40 
41 
42 
43 


or abstruse. If Marx had carried out the separation of the sense from the nonsence 
in Hegel, this, dndouotcdiys would have fallen this side of the nonsensical. 

PEF, p II. , 
PEF, p 13; inthe text, 67. — ' ^. 
PEF, p 14, italics added: 


- GI, pp 38-41; Communist Mani Jr chapter I. | l ’ 
`- PEF, p 40. 30 Ibid, p 40.-- 31 Ibid, p 41. 


PEF, p 41 fn I. But, -after all, che point:is not whether little or much is said, but to 
understand why it was said the way it was, ie, to establish the intention. Only if by 
no conceivable of intentionality" a statement can be- rendered meaningful, the 
interpreter is justified in pronouncing about logical or constructional fault. To 


simply assume that thé question that is uppermost in myg mind must have been in 
the author's too is dangerous but common. 


33 


PEF, p43. 34 Grundrisse, p 485. 35 -Ibid, p 489, italics added. 
Ibid, p 491. 37 Ibid, p 497. 38 Ibid, pp 497-498. 


G A Cohen, Karl Marx’s Theory of SON 4 Defence, Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 1978, pp 88 ff. 


RS Sharma, Indian Feudalism; Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1965. 


Harbans Mukhia, **Was there feudalism in Indian history?” 
PEF, introduction. 


S A Dange, India: From Primitive Cons ‘to Slavery, Bombay, PPH, 1951. 
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44 Max Weber, The Methodology of Social Sciences, 1949. 


A Note on the Use of Hegel's Logic. 


In a general form, the point I wish to make can be done even without the help 
of Hegel’s Logic. But the reference to the Logic is not merely decorative. After all‘ 
the main problem here is to judge which among several plausible constructions of a 
particular set of texts has the greater chances of squaring with the author's meaning- 
intention. In this. the explicit remarks of the author himself about his choice of 
the form of handling his material are surely of crucial importance. The letter to 
Engels and probable dates of composition of some of Marx's critical texts make 
the detour through the Logic unavoidable. I have kept the. discussion in the article 
free of Hegelian ballast. Forthose with a different taste, the references are given 


t 


below. TE 
l Two kinds of illustrations can bé vievided on Hegel: work. The abstract 


form of this kind of analysis is set out clearly in Science of Logic, chapter 2, which 
discusses **determinate being". Particularly relevant for: my purpose is the analysis 
of the notion of "something" through the sections (c),.and the whole exposition of 
‘finitude’ in its three sections: (a) Something and Other, (b):Determination, con- 
stitution and limit, (c) finitude. In terms of clarity and nearness.the ordinary 
English philosophical idiom, the earlier translation of the Logic by Johnstone and 
Struthers (London, 1929) is perhaps preferable to the somewhat heavier rendering 
in Miller's translation. I have however used Miller's translation of terms as they 
are more appropriate to,my argument. . For instance, what Johnstone and Struthers 
render as ‘barrier’ Miller reads as ‘limit’. Illustration of a second kind can be 
found in the way Hegel uses this form-of presentation in his own analysis. One 
example could be the discussion at the beginning of the Phenomenology about ‘this’ 
and ‘now’. (Sections 32 and 96, pp 59-61). E of Spirit, trans A V Miller, 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1977. 

Some of the relevant passages are: : 

“Through its quality something is determined as opposed to an other, as 

~ alterable and-finite; and as negatively. determined. not-only against- an otliér, but - 

also in its own self." (p 109): ee. : 

*Reality itself. contains negation, is determinate being, not indeterminate, 
abstract being. Similarly, negation is determinate being, not the supposedly 
abstract nothing but posited here as it is in itself, as affirmative presen belonging 
to the sphere of determinate being.’’(p 115). 

“Something is the first negation of negation, as simple x elation in the form of 
being," (p 115). : 

“Something and other are, in the first placé, both desna beings or 
somethings. Secondly, each is equally an other. ‘It is immaterial which is first 
named and solely for that reason called something... Of two things we call one A, 
and the other B, then in the first instance B is determined as the other. But A is 
just as must the other of B.’’(p 117). 

“Something, therefore, is immediate, self-related determinate bd and has a 
‘limit, in the first place, relatively to an other; the limit is the .non-being. of the 
other, not of the something itself: in the limit something limits its other. But the 
other is itself a something is general, therefore the limit which something has 
relatively to the other is also the limit of the other as a something, its limit whereby 
it keeps the first something as £4s other apart from it,, or is a non-being- of that some. 
thing; it is thus not only the non-being of the other, but non-being equally of the one 

and of the other something, consequently of the something as such.” (p 126). 

‘Through the limit something is what it is, and in the limit it has quality.” 
(p 126).. 

Hegel’s Science of Logic (trans. A V Millcr), (George Allen and Unwin, 1969. 
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Marx, Marshall and Schumpeter 


PROFESSOR S CHAKRAVARTY’s little monograph on Marx, 
Marshall and Schumpeter containing the text of the R C Dutt Lectures 
delivered by him at the Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta, 
in the year 1980 is an important and valuable work.! In a sense it has 
all that one can ask for: it is lucid, it is erudite and it is provocative. 
At a time when interest in the traditions of economic ideas is unfortu- 
nately on the decline, this publication by one of our most distinguished 
economists is a welcome event. Whatever differences one may have with 
Professor Chakravarty’s line of argumentation, and I for one have 
several differences which I shall shortly elaborate, one cannot but hope 
that this slim volume is read widely and accorded the attention which 
it so richly deserves. ' 

At the outset one is struck by the very title of the book. Marx’s 
stature as an economist would be recognised today even by the majority 
of bourgeois economists. Marshall occupies a pre-eminent position in the 
history of economic thought as a founder of so-called ‘‘neo-classical”? 
economics and of the very influential Cambridge School within it. But 
Schumpeter, oddly enough, has never wielded much influence, let alone 
a degree of influence ‘comparable to Marshall, not to mention Marx. 
He never succeeded in building up any school of thought. Detached 
from the Austrian school to which he owed his origins, and over- 
shadowed by Keynesianism with which he never sympathised, Schumpeter 
ploughed a lonely furrow, and did so increasingly unsuccessfully. His 
closest disciples deserted to the Keynesian camp during his life-time. 
And even after the intervening decades, when a certain disillusionment 
with Keynesianism is visible, there is hardly any sign of a Schumpeter- 
revival in bourgeois economics. 

Not that Schumpeter ever was or is forgotten. His monumental 
History of Economic Analysis has all along remained obligatory reading: 
whenever innovations and technical progress are talked about, as they 
must in any discussion of the capitalist growth-process, the obligatory 
reference to Schumpeter is alway there. But the total theoretical system 
which he developed with such single-mindedness and care, hardly has 
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any adherents. Paradoxically, or perbaps not really so, ‘Schumpeter is. 
taken more seriously by Marxist economists refuting him than by 
bourgeois economists espousing him. __ 

This state of affairs may appear puzzling at first sight. 
Schumpeter’s was a really ambitious theoretical project. He developed 
not only.a complete theoretical, system, but a system which located the. 
.origin of profits, the crucial question of political economy, in the 
objective fact of innovations rather than in questionable subjective 
phenomena like time-reference. What is more, he went outside the 
boundaries of conventional bourgeois economics to meet the Marxist 

challenge by theorising about classes, about imperialism and even aboüt 
the transition from capitalism to socialism, which he. considered 
inevitable: but occurring through a route very different from the one 
visualised by the Marxists. And.he backed up his theoretical work with 
an enormous body of historical and statistical material. His, in other, 
words, was the most self-conscious and comprehensive attempt at 
providing a theoretical alternative to Marxism. As Professor Chakravarty 
rightly remarks, if the epithet ‘‘bourgeois Marx", which Schumpeter -_ 
used for his teacher Eugen von Bohm-Bawerk, is to be applied to anyone, 
it should be to none other than Schumpeter himsclf. 

His isolation nonetheless was quite striking and it is- tempting, if 
only as a digression, to speculate upon the reasons for it. The basic 
reason, in my.view, lies in the fact that Schumpeter -was presenting. 
capitalism as a robust economic system ata time when its decay was 
obvious to most bourgeois economists, and above all to Keynes and his 
followers. -The problem with capitalism, as Schumpeter saw it; arose not - 
from its inner working, but from the external intellectual and ideological 
‘opposition which it increasingly encountered.?. The capitalist engine 
neither had, nor did it develop, any inner faults; it had to move in a 
terrain which was becoming increasingly more. hostile. Keynes's position 
was radically different; as early as in the Economic Consequences of the 
Peace (1919); a book which drew.praisé from Lenin himself, Keynes © 
had seen that the period of success of laissez-faire capitalism had come ` 
to an end, that if capitalism was to survive it was necessary to undertake 
major repair-work, a proposition which was given a rigorous theoretical 
underpinning only in the General Theory of 1936. And by the time the 
General Theory came to be written, thc vast majority of bourgeois 
economists, at least of the youngér generation, had come to share 
Keynes's perspective; the Great Depression had seen to that. 

Nothing perhaps illustrates Schumpeter's position better than.his 
explanation of the Great. Depression. The sevcrity of the slump he 
attributed to the fact that the troughs of all the three different types of 
business cycles, which, according to him, characterised capitalism, had 
coincidentally synchronised, i e, the Kondratieff trough, the Juglar 
trough and the Kitchin trough had come together; added to this, of 
course, were some specific historical factors. For the protracted nature 
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of the slump he had a different explanation, namely, that the anti- 
capitalist bias of the New Deal pólicies had-frightened entrepreneurs and 
held back recovery.? This explanation was typically Schumpeter; the 
capitalist system could function as- well as before if it were not for the 
growing hostility of the political. and intellectual climate. For young 
bourgeois economists -with direct experience of the Depression, this 
explanation: was obviously far-fetched. It was none other than a close 
pupil of Schumpeter, Arthur Smithies of Harvard,^ who provided ''a 
relentless exposure of the hollowness of any effort to explain away the 
cicat Depression as a by-product of supposedly radical politics"".5 

- For young bourgeois economists, a theoretical recognition of the 
fauliniessof the capitalist system combined with a demand for reforms 
appeared much less shameé-faced than and hence preferable to any attempt 
to “explain away” reality while sticking tó'a theory that did not recognise 
. this faultiness. They opted for’. Keynes rather than Schumpeter. And 
today the problems of capitalism are of akind (e. g. stagflation) such 
that if Keynes appears somewhat dated, so does Schumpeter. 

Or does he? Professor Chakravarty obviously does not think so. 
As is clear even from its very title, his monograph is an assertion of the 
relevance of Schumpeter. Indced, he distinguishes between two different 
traditions in growth theory, the Mill-Marshall tradition and the Marx- 
Schumpeter tradition, between. which his preference is clearly for the 
latter." The lumping together of Marx and Schumpeter may appear 
intriguing at first sight. It becomes even more so when we find Professor 
Chakravarty putting Kaldor and Joan: Robinson, both Keynesian 
stalwarts who had little use for Schumpeter’s theoretical schema, into 
this Marx-Schumpeter tradition. But the real distinction.that Professor 
Chakravarty is drawing, and’ -this provides the rationale for his 
taxonomy, ‘is between equilibrium growth models which incorporate 
only logical time and disequilibrium: growth models based on historical 
time; the latter of course-may use the concept of equilibrium as a bench 
mark, as with Schumpeter's circular flow, Marx's expanded reproduction 
schemes and (in a somewhat different sense) Mrs Robinson's Golden 
Age. .The latter not only bring in the ‘‘context of cumulative time with 
its allied notion of irreversibility’, so essential for a. meaningful exami- 
nation of economic change, but also, by getting away from the implicit 
notion of symmetry and co-determination which characterises equilibrium 
growth models, give us deeper insights into the motive force of economic 
change. With this methodological distinction being taken as central, 
Professor Ghakravarty can quite legitimately put Marx, Schumpeter 
and Kalecki into one tradition as opposed to the neo-classical tradition 
deriving from Mill and Marshall. ` 

Moreover the similarity between Marx and Schumpeter goes even 
. further as Professor Chakravarly rightly asserts. One cannot but be 
impressed by the striking resemblance even in the de tails of the two 
theoretical schema. Consider for example the following remark of 
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Marx: “No capitalist ever voluntarily introduces a new method of 
production, no matter how much more productive it may be, and how 
much it may increase the rate of surplus value, so long as it reduces the 
rate of profit. Yet every such new method of production cheapens the 
commodities. Hence the capitalist sells them originally above their 
prices of production or, perhaps, above their value. He pockets the 
difference between their costs of production and the market prices of the 
same commodities produced at higher costs of production. He can do 
this, because the average labour-time required socially for the produc- 
tion of these latter commodities is higher than the labour-time required 
for the new methods of production. His method of production stands 
above the social average. But competition makes it general and subject 
to the general law. There follows a fall in the rate of profit—perhaps 
first in this sphere of production, and eventually it achieves a balance 
with the rest—which is therefore wholly independent of the will of the 
capitalist.” A little further he remarks: ‘‘As soon:as the new method 
of production begins to spread, and thereby to furnish tangible proof that 
these commodities can actually be produced more cheaply, the capitalists 
working with the old methods of production must sell their product 
below 1ts full price of production, because the value of this commodity 
has fallen and because the labour time required by them to produce it is 
greater than the social average. In one word-—and this appears as an 
effect of competition—these capitalists must also introduce the new 
method of production in which the proportion of variable to constant 
capital has been reduced.’’? "The concepts here are Marx’s, the discus- 
sion is cast in terms of a rise in the organic composition of capital, but 
the process visualised entirely anticipates Schumpeter. A little earlier 
„Marx makes the following terse- remark: ‘‘Again if one produces more 
cheaply and can sell ‘more goods, thus possessing himself of a greater 
place in the market by selling below the current market price or market 
value, he will do so, and will thereby begin a movement which gradually 
compels the others to introduce the cheaper mode of production, and 
-= one.which reduces the socially necessary labour to a new, and lower, 
level. 5 Isn’t this almost exactly how Schumpeter visualised process 
innovations working their way into the ‘‘circular flow’’? 

These are not just stray quotations indicating by-ways of Marx’s 
analysis. 'They-are central to Marx’s conception of how competition 
actually works. Schumpeter took up this very theme of Marx but inserted 
it into a theoretical schema deriving from a social philosophy completely 
different from Marx's.? The competitive process which Marx analysed 
and considered to be instrumental in the operation of the law of motion 
of capitalism as an antagonistic system, this very competitive process 
figured in Schumpeter in a transmogrified role as a justification of 
capitalism. Schumpeter achieved this, as we shall see, by altering one 
basic postulate of Marx. 

The question therefore is not whether there are similarities 
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between Marx and Schumpeter. The real question is: when the simi- 
larities appear within entirely dissimilar theoretical schema which in 
turn derive from entirely different social philosophies, are we justified, 
on account of the similarities, in lumping the two theories into a single 
tradition? Professor Chakravarty would say ''yes"; and it is here-that 
I differ. To take an analogy from a different area of economics, Mrs 
Robinson has.argued the existence of a family resemblance between : 
Marshall’s long-run equilibrium prices and the so-called Sraffa prices 
which, according to her, are rooted in Marx’s prices of production.!? On 
the basis of this however we cannot talk of a Marx-Marshall-Sraffa tradi- 
tion in value theory as opposed to the Walrasian tradition; to do so would 
be to gloss over the basic difference between Marx and Marshall on the 
value question, a difference rooted in the completely different weltan- 
schauungen of the two authors. Of course Professor Chakravarty dis- 
cusses at length and very scrupulously the differences between Marx and 
Schumpeter; but his putting them into one single tradition despite these 
differences, in my view, is fair neither to Marx nor to Schumpeter. It 
amounts to saying.that if we distil a Marx from the totality of his 
“vision” and a Schumpeter from the totality of his ‘‘vision’’, then there 
is a lot in common between them; but is one justified in such distillation? 

Professor Chakravarty is perfectly right in asserting that innova- 
tions can be introduced into a model of a deniand-constrained system, 
as in fact Kalecki did, or that ‘‘Marx-like assumptions” can be intro- 
duced into a Schumpeterian ^ system; but the result would no longer be 
Schumpeter. When he says “‘we could as well replace them (i.e, Schum- 
peterian assumptions) by Marx-like assumptions without changing the 
basic character of the Schumpeterian system"!! (emphasis added), 
Professor Chakravarty is interpreting this basic character" much too 
narrowly. He is treating Schumpeter only as somebody who underlined 
the role of innovations in capitalist. development. Schumpeter was 
much more than that; he was a comprehensive theorist of capitalism. 
And his theory, like all such theories, was ideological, i.e, based on a 
vision of the world that was necessarily conditioned by his social position 
and outlook.!? His aversion to Keynesianism sprang from the fact that 
it destroyed, as we shall see, the foundations of his own theoretical 
structure, which was supposed to be a counter to the Marxist theoretical 
structure. If Keynes was right, then Schumpeter’s critique of Marx 
could not stand; and consequently his own theoretical structure could 
not stand.. When Professor Chakravarty attributes Schumpeter's rejec- 
tion of Keynes to his failure ‘‘to practice what he preached, that is, to 
keep- ideology separate from science",!? he is either not recognising 
this destructive implication of Keynesianism for the Schumpeterian 
system, or using the Schumpeterian distinction between science and 
ideology to demand of Schumpeter that he should have abandoned his 
own theoretical system as unscientific and ideological. Schumpeter, 
however, being committed both to his theoretical system as well as to 
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his distinction between science and ideology, naturally enough; rejected 
both Marx and Keynes on what he considered to be scientific grounds. 


In this F believe he was wrong and Iam sure Professor Chakravarty 


would agfec. But then surely instead of saying that the introduction of |" 
Marx-like' assumptions would not change tlie basic character of the 
Schumpeterian system, he should rather have said that the intréduction - 


of ‘‘Marx-like assumptions, while replacing the basic character of the - 
Schumpeterian system, can nevertheless accommodate. many of his 
- insights”. - In short, a Marx- Schumpeter synthesis is possible only by: 
liquidating the basic character of one of the two theoretical Syston, 
in which case of course it is no longer much of a synthesis. 

Let me elaborate. In Marx’s schema, when a firm introduces a 
new method of production, the iridividual value of its product is lower 
than the market-value, so that it-earns higher than average profits, But 
the market-value. itself, as an average of individual. values, falls as a^ 
consequence of the innovation. - And if the market-value falls below the 
market-price as determined by demand and supply, then profits. in-the 
aggregate would increase, exactly in'the.same way asif the price of 


labour-power suddenly fell below its value. In other words, tlic intro- 


duction of an innovation would not merely redistribute a given aggregate 
of profits from some firms io others; it may raise' this aggregate itself, 
éven in Marx's theoretical schema. So the so-called profits from''leader- 
ship", which.is Professor Chakravarty" s term for denoting the source of 
prout in Schumpeter's model, may occur over and above the profits - 
from ''ownership"' even in Marx’s schema. Leadership and ownership `` 


therefore are not necessarily alternative explanations of profits. For, 


Schumpeter to argue that leadership is the exclusive source of profits; 
he has to prove that ownership alone is incapable of yielding any profits. 
And this he did by arguing that i in "'circular flow"! there would: be zero 
` profits (we leave out of account such "profits" as may be no different 
in their essential nature from superior forms of wages); and that surplus 
value in Marx’s systém would tend to disappear, as accumulation on the 
basis ofa given labour force would eliminate the reserve army and drive 
up wages to the level òf the total net output, - i. é, a "capital saturation - 
point with a zero rate of profit would be reached. E l 
In Schumpeter’s own words, ‘‘... in a -perfectly competitive 
economy, exploitation gains, would induce capitalists: to expand produc- 
tion, or to attempt to expand it, because from the -standpoint of every 
one of them that would mean more profit. In order to do so they would 
have to accumulate. Moreover the mass effect of this would tend to 


reduce surplus values through the ensuing rise in wage-rates, if -not also 


through an. ensuing fall in the prices of products—a verynice instance of 


the contradictions inherent in capitalism that were so dear to Marx’s 


heart. And that tendency itself would, also.for the individual capitalist, 
constitute another reason why he should feel compelled to accumulate; 


though again that would in tlie end make matters worse for the capitalist 
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class as a whole. There would hence be a sort of compulsion to accumu- 
late even in an otherwise - stationary process which... could not reach 
stable equilibrium until accumulation had reduced surplus value to zero 
and thus destroyed capitalism itself,’?14. i 

Though Schumpeter thus claimed ‘to hase shown that ‘‘Marx’s 
theory of surplus value was untenable’ "15 as a matter of fact he had 
done nothing of the kind. Suppose the given’ body of capitalists invest 
only that part of their surplus value which is over and above their 
consumption, then the- rate of profit, even accepting Schumpeter's 
argument, would have a lower bound given by the ratio of capitalists’ 
* consumption to the total stock.. There would be simple reproduction 
with a positive surplus value all of which is consumed, which is exactly 
the way that. Marx had visualised the stationary process.!? 

Schumpeter, in the above argument, not only does not succeed in 
refuting Marx’s theory, but also reveals a close affinity with neo-classical 
growth theory. Suppose in the above case the labour-force is not constant 
but is growing at a given rate r. Then-even on Schumpeter's implicit 
assumption that capitalists consume no part of their profits, the rate of 
"profit, starting from some initally high level, would not, on his own 

argument, fall to zero but-to r. In other words, the rate of profit and 
_hence the rate-of accumulation would stabilise at the same rate at which 
the labour force is growing, which is exactly the conclusion of the neo- 
classical growth theory deriving from the ‘‘Mill-Marshall tradition". 

| The specificity of Marx's view comes out more clearly if we 
consider this latter case of expanded reproduction; let us ask the question: 
what happens if the rate of accumulation is’so much larger than the 
rate of labour force .growth that wages. start rising? And let us 
deliberately keep innovations and technical progress out of the picture 
as Schumpeter lias done in the above argument. Marx's analysis of 
this very case is given in Capital, Vol I, Chapter XXV, Section 1. I shall 
only quote his conclusion: “‘If the quantity of unpaid labour supplied 
by the working class, and accumulated by the capitalist class, increases 
so rapidly that its conversion into' capital requires an extraordinary 
addition of paid labour, then wages rise, and all other circumstances 
remaining equal, the unpaid labour diminishes in. proportion. But as 
soon as this diminution touches the point at which the surplus. labour that 
nourishes capital is no longer supplied in normal quantity, a reaction sets 
in: a smaller part of revenue is capitalised, accumulation lags, and the 
movement of rise in wages receives a check. "The rise. of wages therefore 
is confined within limits that not'only leave intact the foundations of 
the capitalistic system, but also secure its reproduction on a progressive. 
scale.17 If ‘wages move within a narrow range; then so logically does 
the rate of profit. Hence far from accumulation going on and on to 
raise wages, and reduce the rate of profit to zero or to some level r equal 
to the growth rate of the labour force, the rate of accumulation itself 
adjusts in such a way as to ensure that the rate of profits does not fall 
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too far below its “normal”? magnitude. In short, the accumulation 
process ensures the continual reproduction of the, social relationship 
underlying capital. - 

An alternative deferice however apparently can be pur forward 
for Schumpter’s argument that surplus value would disappear in "circular 
flow’’. The existing body of the capitalists may not allow this to happen, 
but positive profits would attract others wha would set up as capitalists. 
In other words, it is not competition between existing capitalists that 
would drive the rate of profit to zero, but the- influx of new capitalists, 
which would continue as long’as there is a positive rate of'profit. Where 
would these new capitalists come from? Ex hypothesi from among the 
workers. Thus if we assume that anybody can become a capitalist, that 
ownership of means of production and ‘subsistence is not necessary for 
becoming a capitalist, then of course we can: argue that surplus value 
would disappear, that the source of such pront as may exist can lie 
solely in “‘leadership’’ rather. thàn in. “ownership”... Indeed the 
conclusion itself is simply being assumed. This is not a case of finding 
flaws in Marx's reasoning,. but simply SENERS him by making 
assumptions opposite to his. | l 

How is it then that Schumpeter believed himself to be refuting | 
Marx's theory of exploitation?.Because "he erroneously attributed to . 
Marx as well as to Ricardo the assumption of perfect competition which 
he himself was making.!9 There is a differencé between the ‘‘free 
competition” which Marx talked about, or Ricardo for that’ matter, 
and the “‘perfect competition" of neo-classical economics. In the 
former only the free mobility of labour and capital between different 
spheres of production is assumed, which tends to equalise the wage-rates 
and the rates of profit across these spheres." In the latter, an additional 
assumption is made, if only implicitly, that thereis free mobility from 
the status of being a labourer to the status of being a capitalist, in which 
case alone can profits be Equal not in terms of ownership but in” 
some functional terms. Since in *''circu!ar flow": capitalists have no 
functional role to play, Schumpeter naturally argued on the basis of his 
assumptions that the rate of profit would bé zero; here he differed from 
other strands of bourgcois economics, like, the Austrian school for 
example, which recognised a positive "interest rate in the stationary 
state arising from time-preference. 

His assumption that ownership did not. matter was carried over 
from his analysis of the “circular flow’’ to his analysis of development. 
. For if ownership did not matter, then the amount of own capital did 
not matter; then existing firms were not necessarily in’ any better position 
to introduce innovations than any pennyless newcomer with only an 
idea in, his head. Indeed, the latter whose mind is still free of routine 
thinking is, if anything, in a better position to introduce innovations. 
Marx’s proposition that large capital, which is better-placed to introduce 
new techniques than small capital, tends to drive out the lattér; that 
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therefore all capital tries to enlarge itself through accumulation which 
goes hand in hand with centralisation; that **one capitalist kills many"; 
- as well as Lenin's proposition deriving from this that at a certain stage 
centralisation leads to monopoly and the rivalry between different 
monopoly combines takes on the character of an imperialist struggle for 
“economic territory” all over the globe—all this is jettisoned. Instead, 
entrepreneurship as a subjective quality is apotheosised. The quality 
called **leadership" not only explains profit, but also justifies it. And 
this justification of profits together with the non-recognition of any law 
of motion based on antagonism inevitably leads to a jusification of 
capitalism, including, quite remarkably, of monopoly capitaliim as well. 
-Schumpeter's intellectual relationship with Marx as well as the 
thrust of his theoretical system, were summed up by Mrs. Robinson as 
follows: “The best defence of capitalism as an economic system can be 
made on the basis of Marx’s analysis. This was realised by Schumpeter 
and recently carried a stage further by his disciple Professor Galbraith. 
They provide a tough, cynical and intelligent defence of the capitalist 
rules of the game which is far more effective than -the soft, sophistical 
special pleading of the orthodox school. ^19 
Keynesianism ‘effectively undermined Schumpeter's defence of 
capitalism, effectively precisely because it emerged from within bour- 
geois economics itself. It was above all a theoretical setback for 
Schumpeter. His critique of Marx, to recapitulate; consjsted of two 
postulates; (i) inequilibrium, unemployment and hence a reserve army 
cannot exist. Of course we never reach equilibrium but are perpetually 
caught in a disequilibrium dynamics arising from the “‘perennial gale of 
innovations". But equilibrium characterised by full employment is the 
basic tendency of the system.?? (ii) Full employment equilibrium 
moreover necessarily tends to raise wages to the level of the total output 
and hence to drive profits to zero. Keynes demolished the very first of 
these postulates. If there is no tendency towards full employment in 
capitalism, if a capitalist economy can settle at any level of employment, 
then the Schumpcterian equilibrium has no basis whatsoever, and hence 
the Schumpeterian critique of Marx falls to the ground. Keynes him- 
self of. course was never bothered about deeper questions like the origin 
of profits. But his theory had the effect of removing the ground from 
underneath Schumpeter's:answer to this deeper question. Schumpeter 
could hardly have been expected to welcome Keynesian theory. 

' The foregoing should not be interpreted in any sense as belittling 
Schumpeter’s contribution, in particular his insights into certain aspects 
of capitalist development. These insights may even be fruitful in 
suggesting ways of enriching the understanding of certain Marxist 
concepts, as Professor Chakravarty illustrates. with the example of the 
so-called primitive accumulation of capital". A mere process of 
forcible extraction or dispossession of petty producer is not enough to lead 
to the emergence of capitalism as a dominant mode of production. It 
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has to be accompanied by widely pervasive innovation. He drawsa 
distinction between Marx and Preobrazhensky on this question: ‘“Those 
who stress the parallelism between Marx's argument and Preobrazhensky's ' 
` tend to forget that while Marx did talk about forcible extraction in the 
theory of original accumulation, he also talked about the inter- 
dependence between productivity growth and the widening of markets 
- which led to emergence of capitalism as the dominant mode of produc- 
tion."?! Professor Chakravarty's remarks in this coritext are extremely 
interesting and deserve serious study; they constitute in my view the 
most valuble part of the book, and open up important areas of study. 
In any case the fact that reading Schumpeter can be a rewarding experi- 
ence 1s not open to doubt. The point however is that while Schumpeter's 
insights can provide nourishment, this is no reason for acceptrag his 
basic theoretical system. Not that Professor Chakravarty is accepting 
it. But his discussion of what he accepts and what he rejects in 
Schumpeter does not make clear the levels at which the Acceptance or 
the rejection occurs. 

In terms of the basic theoretical framework, both Schumpeter and” 
Marshall were countering Marx, each in his own way, so that the | 
grouping of Schumpeter along with Marx and in opposition-to the 
Marshallian tradition. is what appears to me questionable. Indeed, 
Professor Chakravarty has been perhaps rather too harsh on Marshall, 
which perhaps once again springs from his implicit preoccupation with 
the question of innovations. There are at least three respects in which 
Marshall deserves more credit than Professor Chakravarty is prepared 
to give him. P 

(1) Marshall obviously never had a worked-out growth theory and’ 
one has to do-a real job of extraction in outlining a Marshallian theory 
of growth. And here Professor Chakravarty’s focus of attention has 
been primarily upon Marshall’s early writügs rather than on his 
Principles, which Mrs Robinson had discussed. In his Principles; among 

other things, Marshall showed an awareness of the problem of effective 
demand which he never developed subsequently but whose recognition is 
nonetheless noteworthy.?? (2) His introduction of irreversibility of time 
through the famous-case of the decreasing long-run supply price did not 
of course jell into his theory; his efforts to integrate it with the rest of 
his theory through the device of the representative firm were logically 
- flawed in an obvious way, as Sraffa later demonstrated. Nonetheless his 
recognition of ‘‘internal economies" accruing to a firm over time as it 
increases in size is very important. It is incompatible with a framework 
of perfect competition, but taken on its own, ie, independently of the 
perfect competition framework, it amounts to a grudging recognition of 
the factors underlying the procéss of concentration in‘industry. It is 
not the decreasing supply price of industry per se, which Pigou’s orthodox ` 
` formalisation of Marshall could also yield, nor the decreasing supply 
price of industry through historical time which a model of innovations 
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like Schumpeten s could yield, but rather the attempt to link this dew case 
in supply priceio a similar decrease in the case of a firm as it grows 
bigger, which canstitütes an important recognition by Marshall. If we 
leave aside his analogic$ and his futile attempts to reconcile this fact 
with the existence of perfect competition, we can derivé even from 
Marshall a. tendency towards concentration, though of course it is 
farthest from my intentions. to push fora **Marx-Marshall tradition". 
(3) Within.an overall ideological perspective of acceptance of capitalism, 
Marshall’s and even more noticeably the Marshallians’ is a. platform of 
reform. Their concern is less with’ the justification of capitalism than 
with improving it through a better reconciliation of class interests. 
. Whether or not one accepts Oskar Lange’s characterisation of the 
Cambridge School as a petty-bourgeois tendency,?? one cannot miss 
this element of reformism which to an extent’ distinguishes this school 
from say the Austrians. In this, Keynes was very much a product of 
the Cambridge School, even though.the thrust of his writings was directed 
immediately against the Pigoüian orthodoxy. It is also remarkable that 
Pigou, near the fag-end of his life, recanted from his own earlier position 
to accept Keynes; but Friedrich von.Hayek, for instance, never did any 
such thing. - In talking about Marshall and Schumpeter, both of whom 
were fundamentally opposed to Marx, we cannot ignore the diversity of 
ideological perspectives that informed ‘their respective theories. 

The thrust of this review article has been largely on one issue, 
namely, the legitimacy of. Professor Chakravarty’s taxonomy. And here 
too the difference i 1s not so much on specific theoretical issues: most of 
the specific issues raised in this review article already appear in Professor 
Chakravarty's monograph; it is really on. emphasis, . interpretation and 
criteria. Inevitably Schumpeter has claimed much too large a share of 
our attention; this is because the novelty of the book, in my view, consists 
precisely in its attempt to rehabilitate Schumpeter. My central argu- 
ment is: while we may appreciate Schumpeter’s emphasis on innovations 
and derive stimulus from his many insights, not to speak of his valuable 
statistical and historical work, his basic theoretical system. cannot be 
rehabilitated, not even for capitalism prior to ““trustification’’. 

Professor Chakravarty’s book however raises many other important 
points, on the Labour ‘Theory of Value, on the falling rate of profit etc, 
which have been much discussed already and which I have refrained 
from going into. As I said at -the very beginning, it is an extremely 
important work, which packs.an enormous amount of scholarship into a 
mere forty-four pages. 


1 5 Chakravarty, Alternative "mm to a- T heory of Bonon C NT Marx, Marshall 
and Schumpeter, Orient Longmans, 1982. 
2 J ASchumpeter,. Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, New York, 1942, Part II. 
3 Schumpeter, Business Cycles, New York, 1939, Vol II, Ch. 15. 
4 A Smithies “The American Economy in the Thirties”, paper delivered at the 
. January 1946 meeting of the American Economic Association. 
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Marx and Wittgenstein 


THE ATTEMPT to ‘resolve’ the focal points of the debate between 
materialism and idealism by employing a notion of ‘praxis’ permitting 
both philosophical trends to be labelled ‘metaphysical’, is by no means 
novel. Lefebvre, one of a prolific group of European intellectuals of the 
late 1950s to the 1970s, claiming theoretical affinity with writers of the 
1920s and 1930s like Karl Korsch and Georg Lukacs (of History and 
Class Consciousness vintage), categorically states that ''both Mate- 
rialistà and idealism are interpretations of the world and both are 
untenable in the face of revolutionary. praxis".! The novelty of David 
Rubenstein’s account of ‘social praxis’ asa means to explicate the 
specificities of ‘social scientific? as opposed to ‘natural scientific’ 
explanation, is that he claims to derive the concept from a ‘synthesis’ 
based on substantial parallels between the work of Marx and 
Wittgenstein’’.2 The work of these thinkers, according to Rubenstein, 
undermines the implicitly shared philosophical premises of materialism 
and idealism. Rubenstein misleadingly equates the distinction between 
these two trends with that between objectivism and  subjectivism 
respectively. | | 

Objectivism, characterised as the' social scientific version of 
postivism, is said to have originated in the unity of method and objec- 
tives of scientific explanation advocated by Comte. Focussed on a 'rigid 
sensationalism’, by the logical ‘positivism of the Vienna Circle, the 
modern expressión of positivism in Hempel's formulation results in a 
reduction of ‘explanation’ to. predictability, of ‘cause’ to law-like 
regularity.. The behavioural trend of sociology is of course a product of 
this narrow and very specifically defined school “of thought, but 
.Rubenstein credits it with having contributed an idea, recognisably 
common to all forms of objective social science, both materialist and 
idealist, that social life should be explained not by the notions of those 
who participate in it, but by more ‘profound causes’, i e, ‘‘those features 
of social living that are independent of and exert controlling influence 
on the beliefs and actions of social members” (p 14). 

The 'subjectivist' tradition is traced to the dominance of the neo- 
Kantian idealist intellectual current of the late I9th century evident in 
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the writings of the German historians Ranke, Windelbend and Rickert. 
These’ writers saw the formulation of general laws of the historical 
process as responsible for the ‘shift in emphasis from the particularity 
of historical events. Human action, giving expression to the ‘intentions’ 
of involved actors, has a, meaning for these actors which precisely: 
provides ‘significance’ to their actions. No "understanding! of human 
society and history is possible without according pre-eminence to the 
task of grasping the subjective intentions of social actors; 

Rubenstein then identifies a. Cartesian’ body/mind dualism? as. 
the shared philosophical premise of the two trends as operative in the 
social sciences. The only variation is that ‘objectivists’ (or ‘structu- 
ralists! as they are’ now called) place material elements of the social ` 
structure in a dominant: position with mentality tagging behind as a 
poor imitation, while subjectivists provide a central position to inten- 
tionality interpreted as subjectively provided meaning or significance. 
The resolution to the problem is now asserted to lie in an inter-subjective 
perspective where the irremediably private and inaccessible ‘mind’ of the 
dualist scheme is.seen as a collective phenomena deriving meaning and 
significance in and through collective systems of social practices. At the 
same time, objectivists are asked to see the rootedness of systems of socia] 
practices in the conventional actions and beliefs of members of society. 

Rubenstein assumes the *metaphysical status of both philosophi- 
cal tendencies. Consequently idealism and materialism of all varieties 
are asserted to absolutely. distinguish matter from mind, the properties 
of both being hypostatized into mutually : exclusive and exhaustive 
spheres of the publicly accessible but independent ‘external’ and the 
irremediable private ‘internal’. The:primacy accorded«o the categories 
of ‘matter’ or ‘mind’ respectively, the central facet. of the debate. 
between the two schools, is thus interpretable only as a reduction of the 
‘polar-opposite’ to a subsidiary position vis-a-vis its status. as reality. 

Within this perspective the fundamental point of division between 
materialism and idealism is blurred into a commonly shared, and 
theoretically unsatisfactory, dualism. Thus ‘subjectivism’ rejects all but 
the unique features of an individulised psychology as the core of 
TRAA human action, while ‘objectivism’, sharing its view of 
the ‘inner springs:of action’, but granting primacy to independent, 
material factors, rejects this inaccessible inner source as capable of 
contributing any ‘significance’ to ‘action’ now subjected to purely — 
behavioural analysis. _ | s 

Rubenstein emphasising the need to free social scientific . theory 
from dualism, believes that with this emphasis the question of 
ontological primacy has been superseded. Thus the ground is prepared 
for asserting ‘substantial parallels’ between the philosphy of Marx and 
Wittgenstein: “‘Marx and Wittgenstein rcject dualism with the claim 
that the mind is not a private entity... they show that meaning is not a 
feature of subjective experience but of systems of social praxis. ... This 
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emphasis on meaning as a feature of the social context provides a needed 
corrective to the individualizing and psychologising tendency of social 
scientific subjectivism without, however, reproducing the tendency to 
reify, (i c the loss of the character of the social process as in some sense 
a human product), the’ social order that can be found in objectivism- 
For in the view of Marx and“ "Wittgenstein, the social context that 
establishes the meaning of an action is itself a system of human 
praxis" (p 23). 

In presenting the synthesis of Mark and Wittgenstein, Rubenstein 
maintains that the subjectivist conception of inter-subjective under- 
standing, althongh misconceived as a problem of gaining access to the 
privaté working: of the mind, provides, . in the form of a concept of 
meaning as a property of systems of social praxis, the besis for retrieving 
social seientific explanation from the dilemma of dualism. *'For not 
only the cause, but also the meaning of an action must be understood 
in terms of the social context in which: it appears" (p 75). 

"The ‘social context’ itself is comprehended as *'something on the 
. lines of: social structure. „they (Marx and Wittgenstein) do provide 
grounds for conceptualising features of social organisation in terms of 
which the actions and beliefs of social members can, be understood. The 
. sociology of knowledge is thus returned from a study of. ideas per se to 
an analysis of their existential base which is not, however, conceived in 
‘materialist’ terms” (p 89). 

n Such an account requires some explanation of the ‘many aspects’ 
of.Marx’s thought that appear to flow from the distinction between 
objective existence and subjective: consciousness, between ‘structure’ 
. and 'superstructure', allowing a comprehension of social structures as 

"continually evolving out of the life-process of definite individuals...not 
as they may appear in their own or other peoples’ imagination, but as 
they really are, ie, as théy are - effective, produce materially, and are 
activé under definite material limits, pre-suppositions and conditions 
independent of their will?.* Rubenstein objects that unless one believes 
that “‘basic categories of specific historical economic systems are in some 
sense natural facts, it must be recognized that institutions involve 
cultural conventions i e, ideás in society" (p 56). The same point is 
endorsed in the socio- -epistemic terms of Karl Mannheim who maintains 
that “real factors are converted into menial data", before they become 
sociologically significant. Finally, Rubenstein asserts that Marx’s dis- 
-tinction between ‘“‘material’? and ‘‘idéal’’ factors cannot be taken as 
indicative of the explanatory force of-his advocation of the primacy of 
material conditions for:an objective comprehension of society and forms 
of social consciousness. ‘‘For example, -in discussing the relationship 
between a ‘form of production’ ‘and ‘legal relations, forms of govern- 
ment, etc’, Marx (The Grundrisse: 21) castigates ‘bourgeois economists’ 
for their tendency to see only an accidental reflective connection in 
what constitutes an organic union” (p 59). 
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What this brief account amply displays is that Marx, far from 
having carelessly overlooked the: socio-historical implications of his 
explicitly stated philosophical premises, firmly rejects the view that an 
ontological primacy per se can resulteonly in a dualist conception of 
reality. Rubenstein, unresponsive and indifferent to this crucial factor 
in any assessment of Marx’s philosophy; continues to adhere to the view 
that ontological priority is essentially productive of dualism. This ts 
evident from his counter-posing ‘natural facts’ and ‘real factors’ to . 
‘ideas in society’ and ‘mental data" in his objection to Marx's materialist 
philosophical formulations. 

Since Rubenstein fails to grasp even the preliminaries of Marx’s 
materialist dialectics, perfunctorily dismissing it in a few pages, an 
investigation into the attempted synthesis of the theoretical formulations 
of Marx arid Wittgenstein provides a more interesting route for pursuing 
the debate. . This approach permits an appreciation of the obstacles 
facing the attempted synthesis while exhibiting Rubenstein’s incapacity 
to recognise the fundamental character of these obstacles. The super- 
ficial bracketing together of passage from the writing of Marx and 
Wittgenstein in lieu of the proposed ‘substantial parallels’ perhaps best 
illustrates the hollowness of the claim that the debate between materia- 
lism and idealism has been’ superseded. Further a comparison of the 
explanatory value of Wittgenstein’s theorising, which explicitly abjures 
the validity of questions of ontological primacy, with that of Marx’s 
formulations, equally-explicit in the identification of ‘matter’, ‘being’ as 
primary, provides evidence of the need.to enter into this debate and 
clarify one's standpoint in order to advance social scientific inquiry. 

Wittgenstein's theory of language and meaning evolved out of 
the problems emerging from the referential account of language formu- 
Jated by St Augustine in the context of the mind/body dualism advocated 
by Descartes. Descartes asserted :a full range of mental operatioris as 
- conceivable for a disembodied consciousness. "This provided a bizzare 
context for the rationalist account of meaning. The meaning.of a 
concept according to this view resulted from an act of mind and invol- 
ved grasping the absolute qualities ór ‘essence’ of the ‘object’ for which 
the word stood. The ‘object’, which thus provided meaning to the word, 
was an object for the mind distinct in nature and status to sensory 
objects. Cartesian dualism was to drive home the wedge between. these’ 
two types of ‘objects’ so that the notion of a disembodied consciousness 
entailcd no loss of conceptual meaning. Empiricist philosophers failed ' 
to come to terms with this conception rejecting the distinction between 
essence and appearance altogethér. Rejection of rationalism acquired 
the form of an asserted correspondence between the idea and the ‘object’ 
as it ‘appears to us’ as being the source of meaning of ideas and the 
words used to express them. Wittgenstein rejected this correspondence 
as a mystical act of private ‘naming’? which, inadequate as an account 
of the social character of language, remained an ‘idle ceremony’: 
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However his theory of meaning in use continues to regard the notion of 
the essential, which is not immediately apparent at a given level of 
activity, as metaphysical. | 

Wittgenstein opens the Investigations? citing a passage from 
Augustine: *"When they (my elders) named some object and accordingly 
moved towards something, l saw this and grasped that the thing was 
called by the sound they uttered when they meant to point it out. Their 
intension was shewn by their bodily movements, as it-were the natural 
language of all peoples: the expression of the face, the play of the eyes, 
the movement of other parts of the body and the tone of voice which 
expresses our state of mind in seeking, having, rejecting, or avoiding some- 
thing. ‘Thus, as I heard words repeatedly used in their proper places in 
various sentences, I gradually learnt to understand what objects they 
signified, and after I had trained my mouth to form these signs, I used 
them to express my own desires. (Confessions, I. 8)" (PI: 1). (Emphasis 
added). This account bases linguistic articulation on the natural 
expressiveness of the human body in communicating desired relationships 
with the environment (‘seeking, having, rejecting or avoding something’). 
It is appreciative of the socialised training in syntactical structures that 
enables one to grasp the referential function of words ‘used in their 
proper places in various sentences'. Using language as a social protago- 
nist, ‘to express my own desires’, is a function of acquiring this profici- 
ency on the basis of a natural capacity in conditions that are at once 
both natural and social. 

Wittgenstein was to incorporate all but the fundamentally 
“objectively referential role of language into his own philosophy but 
ignores everything but this feature in the paraphrase he sets up for 
criticism. Augustine, he states, gives us ‘‘a ‘particular picture of the 
essence of the human language" which comes to this: “The individual 
words in language name objects—sentences are combinations of such 
words. In this picture of language we find the roots of the following 
idea. Every word has a meaning... correlated with the words. It is the 
object for which the word stands" (PI:1). l ] 

The significant part of his-critique of this picture of the ‘essence’ 
of language is that by focussing on the function of language as essential, 
it involves the projection of an inaccurate account of this function onto 
the whole of language. The naming relation is not simply a correlation 
between a name and its bearer and thus the relation cannot be estab- . 
lished merely by setting up such a. correlation through an isolated act of 
ostention. ‘“‘One has already to know (or to be able to do) something 
in order to be capable of asking a thing’s name (PI: 30). We may say: 
only some one who already knows how to do something with it can 
significantly ask a name” (PI:31). 

Ihis introduces the notion of a language game, an infinite variety 
of situations involving words-in-use in practically defined contexts that 
determine the parameters of the particular ‘game’ and thus the rules 
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that are operative in it. The notion of a language-game not only. 
situates méaning ih the particularity of the context that defines language 
às an activity butis also employed to emphasise the ‘‘inessential’’ 
character of these activities in attempting any ‘definition - of the ‘essence’ 

of language: “Instead of producing something common to all that we - 
call language, I am saying that these, phenomena have no _ one thing in : 
common which makes us use the same word for all, but that they are 
related to one another in many different ways. And itis because of. 
this relationship or these relationships, that we call them all language"' 
(PI: 65.) | 2 : 

-Just as, there is -nothing common to all * games' bit ‘similarities, 
relationships and a whole series of them at that’, so too with language - 
- games. b A SEN" : 
^ "The relationships that create the network we call. “language” are ` 
again diffuge—a. series of “‘family resemblances"—when considered in 


abstraction from particular usages. Within a given set of family resem- . | 


blances criteria of attribution. link concepts with a set of practices (the k 
paradigm case). But.at some unclear point too many of these links: 
break down along blurred outer, , parameter of meaning. To illustrate . 
with an example from Wittgentein: i JA 
“Only. of a living human being and what resembles (behaves like) 
a living human being can one say: it has sensations; it sees; is blind; 
hears; is deaf; is conscious or uncoscious." (PJ:201). This statement is 
deliberate in rejecting essential criteria in attributing. ‘human’ - - qualities 
substituting a series of criteria instead. The implications are startling 
at the point where only some but not all the criteria of attribution 
linking a concept with practices ‘break down. >. E $ ; 

“Took-at.a stone and imagine it vee sensations-—one says to- 

- oneself: How could one so much as get the idea.... And now look at a 
wriggling fly and at once these difficulties vanish and pain seems able to 
| geta QOL ION here, were before Va ying was so to speak, too smooth 
forit? (PI: 284). 

| “Imagine a case in «du people ascribed pain only to inanimate 
things; pitied only dolls (PI: 282).. 

But: imagine a case in which people ‘pitied’ w wriggling flies and 
living human beings equally! This conclusion, repugnant certainly to 
Wittgenstein; is a possibility opened up.by: the severally offered :criteria.: 
of **what resembles (behaves. like) a living human being”. 

The failure of the ‘paradigm case’ “which occupies ¢onventionally 
the focal point of a given set of criteria characterising-a family, resem- 
blance, to grasp essential features of the events, activities, objécts and 
beings involved indicates a fundamental feature of Wittgenstein's | 
` philosophy." There is nothing essential to be. conceptually - grasped and. 
comprehended. Practical considerations, fragmentary and serialised, 
are organised conventionally into ‘games’ within which ‘alone paradigm 
cases are meaningful. The function of the paradigm case is to allow 
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the organisation of separable aspects while denying any of these features 
the status of. being ‘essential’ to the paradigm so organised. The 
theoretical significance of the paradigm diminishes to the point where 
it is what it is and that is‘the.end of the matter. a , ; 

' It can be Gbjected to that such an:'a priori? critique of the notion 
of family resemblance is misplaced as'the notion is essentially factual. 
Wittgénstein's illustrative use of examples in gradual progression to 
establish his argument, characteristically without a direct statement, can 
be misleading. For the illustrations exhibit indefiniteness of sense as 
the most ‘serviceable’ feature of language in use. To interpret this 
trivially, “the attack upon éssences can curb the belief that definitions 
of a: standard kind, are always possible.. The nature of family resem- 
blance invites us to trace out relationships and this should be done with 
whatever degree of rigor the subject niatter allows’’,® is to miss the wood 
for the trees." Wittgenstein is not arguing for a methodological freedom 
to choose from a potentially unlimited range of avenues for investigation. 
He is systematically destroying the demand for definiteness of sense. 
This obviously does not require condemning or even ruling out definite- 
ness in specific spheres but what it .does necessitate is precisely the 
limitation of this definiteness to the set of activities, the language-game: 
of which it is a. part. The subversive character of. meaning-in-use lies 
in the.denial of meaning outside of the given use. A stipulation of this 
variety underlies the presentation of language as fundamentally indefinite 
in sense. T Y 

_-Wittgenstein’s impatience with demands for explanation is 
illumitiating. Giving the problein a psychologically adaptative turn he 
states: ^  " o e RE 

"Don't'take it as a matter of course, but as a remarkable fact that 
pictures and fictious narratives give us pleasure, occupy our minds. 

(“ ‘Don’t take it as a matter of course’ means: find it surprising 
as you do some things which disturb you. -Then the puzzling aspect of 
the latter will disappear, by your. accepting this fact as you do any 
other'?) (PI: 524), RM | 

- This is obviously the ‘therapy’ appropriate to the cure Wittgenstein 
seeks for all, and not merely traditional, philosophising. ‘‘The real 
discovery is the one that makes me capable of stopping doing philosophy 
when I want to. The one that gives philosophy peace" (PI: 133). 

- However it is not ‘tiredness’ which prompts this approach buta 
deep rooted commitment to inexplicability which persists throughout the 
Investigations, and acquires a strident note in later writings. 

l “If I have exhausted the justification I have reached bedrock, and 
my spade is turned. : Then I am inclined to say: ‘This is simply what 
Ido: (BD 2175 l j p s l : 

In Zettel" he is more explicit: “Herë we come up against a 
. remarkable and characteristic phenomenon in philosophical investiga- 
tions: the difficulty...is not that of finding the solution but rather that of 
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recognising as the solution something that looks as if it were only a 
preliminary to it... This is connected, I believe with our wrongly 
expecting an explanation, whereas the solution of the difficulty is a 
description, 1f we give it the right place in our considerations. If we 
dwell upon it, and do not try to get beyond it. ` The difficulty here is: to 
stop"? (2:314). i , 

- So in the end, which coincides with the beginning, the, language 
game is this, this and this: ‘‘This is how we think. This is how we act. 
This is how we talk about it" (Z: 309). 

Where does all this lead to? To a compression of the depth that 
explanation seeks to fathom so that all one is lef t with is an unpenetrable 
surface .. The need for explanation is reflective of a philosophical 
perspective capable of distinguishing a hierarchical order of phenomena. - 
The fact that human beings conceptualise demands. an explanation of 
the process not because it is an oddity but because it cannot be reduced. 
to brute fact. At the other end of the scale there is an evident arbi- 
trariness in treating rain, for example, as an inexplicable in our world. 
Wittgenstein presents a fundamental challenge to this perspective; the 
substitution of description for explanation is consequent to this. 

The relation between meaning and use can now be explicated. 
Wittgenstein has emphasised that to know the meaning of a word is to 
know that to do with it, but ‘fa person goes by a sign-post only in so 
far as there cxists a regular use of sign-posts, a custom" (PI:198). 
‘Knowing what to do’ is now ‘knowing what is done’, for obviously there 
is nothing in the sign-post in itself that can indicate how one can 
correctly ‘do something with it. Correctly doing something involves 
following a rule; learning to follow a rule is to become master of a 
techniquc that is part of a social practice, institution or custom. 
Wittgenstein anticipates the objection that this equates ‘truth’ with mere 
matters of convention: . j 

“So you are saying that human agreement decides what is true 
. and what is false? It is what human beings.say that is true and false; 
they agree in the language they use. That is not agreement in opinions 
but in form of life. ...This seems to abolish logic but does not do so. It is 
one thing to describe methods of measurement. But what we call 
‘measuring’ is partly determined by a certain constancy in results of 
measurement?! (PI: 241: 243). 

The implication here is that social conventions depend upon a 
background of facts that occasion general agreement. - And indeed 
Wittgenstein draws attention to certain facts about the world we 
encounter (rixing the price of cheese by weight ‘loses its point’ if lumps 
of-cheese arbitrarily grow or shrink) and about human nature (capacity 
' to use colour concepts). But even if the various language-games depend 
on such general facts about the world and human nature, this dependence 
is expressive of the status of such facts as pre-conditions of and not 
constituents in our activity. Consequently it does not follow that the 
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concepts and meanings generated within language-games are about the 
gencral facts on which they depend. 

“Iam not saying if such-and-such facts of nature were derai 
people wòuld have different concepts (in the sense of a hypothesis). 
But if any one believes that...having different ones would mean not 
realising something that we realize—then let him imagine certain very 
general facts of nature to be different from what we are used tos and 
the formation of concepts different from the usual ones will become 
intelligible to him” (PI: xii, p 230). 

The notion that our concepts give access to the world is to be 
weakened by raising the posibility that with changes in the general 
features of the world (‘‘such facts as mostly do not strike us because of 
their generality’’), certain concepts and the institutions embodying them 
may not arise at all, so that the question of their truth or falsity would 
not arise either. Entire language-games are eliminated in the absence 
of these pre-conditions but conceptual meaning as generated definitively 
within the games cannot be about them. They merely provide the 
framework, the ‘form of life’, within which our language-games are 
situated. ‘They are presuppositions for which no conceptual meaning- 
in-use can be provided for they determine the very boundaries of this use. 

In the final analysis like the language-games they make possible, | 
. these ‘very general facts’ of nature are not problematic. They simply 
are.. No investigations or'explanations are called for and, as a result, 
the desire not ‘to stop’ where we are is the source of difficulty. 

The only course then is to ‘describe’ meaning-in-use, i e, activity, 
as it occurs, ‘fully apparent’. Concentrating on the general agreement 
concerning the ‘way it’s done’ (but the way it’s done amounts to nothing 
more than the way in which those people who are members of the 
institution or who participate in the custom, do it), we give such 
descriptions the ‘proper place in our consideration’, ‘dwell upon’ them 
.and avoid generating the troublesome desire ‘to go beyond’. 

The sharp opposition ‘of this philosophical perspective to that 
which Marx explicitly adopts and which informs his entire work is so 
evident that Rubenstein’s attempted synthesis appears frankly audacious. 
Confident that the concept of ‘social praxis’ enables him to supersede 
the opposition between materialism and idealism, and therefore, all 
philosophy, he shows no comprehension of the fact that the theoretical 
value of specific formulations derives from the respective philosophical 
standpoints being elaborated and developed. 

‘Social praxis’ theorists are quick with arguments eliminating as 
irrelevant the essentially materialist premises of Marxist philosophy, 
setting up Engels, Lehin, and the Communist movement in gencral as 
‘vulgarisers’ of the true ‘praxical’ content of Marx’s writing. Ruben- 
stein as we have already noted is true to the creed. However it mus! be 
rc-asscrted that Marxism cannot be comprehended or evaluated until one 
recognises the fundamental significance of statements like the following: 
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‘There is-a world in which consciousness and being are distinct; | 
a world which continues to exist when I do away with its existence in 
thought. ... The speculative. mystic identity of being. and thinking is 
repeated in Criticism as the equally mystic identity of practice and 
theory."9 Asserting the primacy of being, matter is precisely the point 
of the distinction made between consciousness and being, for without this 
question being-settled the relationship between thought and existence, a 
relationship obtaining in real life; cannot be comprehended. . What is 
metaphysical is the way in which this relationship'is abstracted from its. 
real condition and then denied by an asserted identity requiring the. 
subsumption of one or other of the relata (traditional meterialism and 
idealism), resulting in the dualism which Rubenstein and 'social praxis' 
theorists rightly deploré. ‘That ‘their solution, a mystical identity achieved 
through the notion, of praxis which regards questions of ontological 
primacy with agnostic indifference, is no ‘solution’ according to Marx is | 
explicit in the. -characterisation of this manoeuvre as a repctition of 
traditional idealism. Marx grounds the organic unity of thought and 
being in the nature of man as a material being— sensations, thought, 
consciousness are the product ‘of ‘matter organised and therefore capable 
of functioning in a particular way. Consciousness -then can never be 
anything else but conscious existence. l 

Wittgenstein’s solution to the dualism inherent in traditional 
philosophy is the notion of the ‘conceptual’ not contingent connection 
between the ‘attribution of mental states’ and the-behaviour of a 
. ‘certain sort of corporeal being’. The latter provides the inter-subjectively 
accessible criteria without which the set of descriptive terms that are 
included in ‘mentality’ have no applicability. Within the language-games 
employing concepts of mentality the link is unavoidable not because of , 
the ‘essential’ qualities of the ‘corporeal beings’ involved but because of . 
the requirements of. our method of representation. — This of course 
presupposes certain very ‘general facts of human nature, ‘suchi facts as 
mostly do not strike us'', and about which we need not exercise ourselves : 
any further.. Thus ontological problems are done away with — they cannot 
present themselves as problems. Whatever be their nature, however they 
may alter some method of representation would. be appropriate and itis | 
‘a description of. this which is of concern to us. Shades of-a ‘linguistic’ 
Kantianism are evidént as the central -questions: of philosophy are 
‘superseded; but.so also is an-explanation of- the relationship between 
thought and existence. Whereas Marx’s account allows a new conception . 
of consciousness one that-. supersedes dualism in advancing our under- 
standing of consciousness human existence, Wittgenstein reiterates the - 
commonplace. If in doing so he does not mystify+an ‘essential’ beyond 
this plane, it is undeniable that he mystifies the commonplace itself as 
an ‘absolute’ neither requiring nor capable.of explanation. 

The notion óf ‘activity’ again brings the fundamental difference 
between Marx and Wittgenstein to the forefront. Marx’s view of human. 


L 
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activity follows from his materialist premises: “If we take away the 
useful labour expended upon (commodities) ... a material substratum is 
always left which is furnished by Nature without the help of man. The 
latter can only work as Nature does, that is by changing the form of 
matter.’’9 IE E 
This is not a ‘natural’ intnision on man’s ‘social’ creativity but, 
as Marx categorically asserts, the ontological basis on which social 
creativity arises: ‘‘Man has not created matter itself. And he cannot 
even create any productive capacity if matter does not exist before 
hand.’’!0 
l The socialised form of human life itself is necessitated by this 
concrete interaction between man and nature: a 
"Production by isolated. individuals outside society —something 
which might happen as an exception to a civilized man who by accident 
got’ into the wilderness and potentially possessed within himself the 
forces of society —is as great an absurdity as the idea of the development 
of language without individuals living together and talking to one 
another.’’!1 EE 
The socialised nature of the production process, the exposition of 
‘economic categories’ as relations between producers organised in society, 
denies the possibility on the one hand of interpreting ‘social relations’ 
as independent of the material productive basis of society and on the 
other, of regarding production as just one among a variety of ‘social 
activities’: “A Negro is a Negro. -He only becomes a slave in certain rela- 
- tions. A cotton jenny: is à machine for spinning cotton. It becomes 
capital only in certain relations. Torn away from these relations it is no 
more capital than gold in itself is money, or sugar the price of sugar." !? 
The history of human society too is a consequence of human pro- 
.ductivity. Men only have a history because they produce. "The actual 
interaction of man and nature—its changing and developing forms, .the 
range and richness of its social ‘products—this is human social history. 
Activity, definitively identified as productive activity, concrete labour, 
is defined- as the ‘‘essence, the self-confirming essence of man”. 
Without the organic relation (concrete labour) between an independently 
existing natural world and man .the assertion of this essence, its self- 
confirming nature, its socialised forms, its history would dissipate into 
speculation and ‘activity’ - would’ be theoretically reduced to a 
metaphysical myth. _ l i 
. "It is just in the working up of the objective world, therefore that 
man first really proves himself to be a species being. ... Through and 
. because of this production, nature appears as his work and his reality. 
The object of labour is therefore the objectification of man's species life 
for he duplicates himself not only as in consciousness, intellectually, but 
also actively, in reality; and therefore contemplates himself in a world 
which he himself has created."!* Nor does Marx regard the organic 
union between man and nature as a presupposition which once having’ 
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generated activity as “systems of social praxis’ is of no further interest 
or concern to man as a member of such systems. Knowledge of objective 
nature, i e, natural science, is a crucial and constant feature of social 
productivity: **Natural science has invaded and transformed human life 
all the more practically through the medium of industry. ...Industry 1s 
the actual, historical relation of nature and thercfore of natural science, 
io man. "14 

Unlike Wittgenstein who limits natural science within its own 
language-games, ‘to take care of itself’, Marx is concerned with dispel- 
ling formalist and positivist illusions about natural science which 
theoretically falsify the actual relation of the knowledge of nature to 
human lifer “In consequence, natural science will lose its abstractly 
material—or rather its idealistic tendency — and will become the basis of 
human science as it has already become the basis of actual life, albiet in 
an estranged form. One basis for life and another for science is a priori 
Alte. oe 

Rubenstein's efforts towards deriving a notion of activity from 
substantial parallels between the work of Marx and Wittgenstein, dis- 
regard this analysis in entirety, as Rubenstein claims that, ‘‘for Marx, 
the term production means action" for his usc of the serm is ‘‘extremely 
broad” (p 141). However, such statements serve only to gloss over 
fundamental differences. Marx identifies concrete productive activity 
as the essential activity of social man and comprehends all other forms 
of social activity in terms of its specific conditions and structural deter- 
minations. Thus the activity in which the organic union of man and 
objective nature is established and expressed forms the basis of Marx's 
analysis of the relation between material and ideal factors in socicty. 

Wittgenstein's account predictably avoids a focus. The meaning 
of an action, like ‘pointing’, does not lie “in the act of demonstration, 
but rather in the surrounding of that act in the use of that language" 
(PI: 35). But what sorts of situational factors establish the meaning of 
an action? Certain actions, like signalling a turn in traffic, clearly 
indicate social norms and conventions as the most relevant features. In 
such cases it would be impossible to understand what was going on 
without an understanding of the specific social institutions within which 
these actions exist and Wittgenstein's account of meaning ‘fits? such 
cases with ease. But in the case of other types of actions, like pointing 
to the shape or colour of an object, no specific social conventions deter- 
mine or make apparent the meaning of one's gesture. Here Wittgenstein 
argues that various aspects of the "situation", the horizontal plane on 
which actions are performed, establish meaning. "The specificity of 
meaning of an action is further defined by its "history", ‘that is on 
what happened before and after the pointing" (PI: 35). "History! 1s 
the temporal sequence which situates a particular action im the hori- 
zontally conceived continuity of activity. 

‘Characteristic processes’, like following an outline with one's 
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finger to indicate that one is pointing to the shape and not the colour of 
the object which are suggestive of possibilities offered by the objective 
nature of one’s gesturc, are subsumed, as dependent, in the indefinite, 
all-inclusive term ‘circumstances’. It follows that characteristic ways of 
pointing are ‘characteristic’ only because they recur often enough. 

- The consequence of this account, as Rubenstein himself notes, 
is that it becomes “‘impossible to specify the relevant context (of an 
action)... with precision... there are no relations of entailment between 
a given set of circumstances and the meaning of an act" (p 146). In 
the absence of a materialist account of activity, the obvious impossibi- 
lity of conceptually linking all aspects of a given action, however 
specific, leads to the meaning of an action being equated with its 
context. Activity and context form an indistinguishable whole, a 
‘praxical’ notion which is itself indistinguishable from the frankly 
idealist one that every human action, and thus all events in social history, 
are absolutely unique. Wittgenstein remains uneasily at the brink of 
the idealist explanation of this uniqueness in subjective intentionality 
only because he. gives up the search for explanation altogether and not 
because he rejects its premises. For what tempers uniqueness is the 
inter-subjective ‘form of life’ in which activity is observed to occur. 
However, the socialised character of human activity simply is, a fortui- 
tous given, which spares one the ignominy of solipsist conclusions: 

“How could human behaviour be described? Surely only by 
sketching the actions of a variety of human beings, as they are all mixed 
up together. What determines our judgement, our concepts and reactions, 
is not what one man is doing now, an individual action, but the whole 
hurly-burly of human actions, the background against which we see any 
action" (72:567). , 

Wittgenstein’s conception is fundamentally opposed io that of 
Marx as regards questions of method, range and content of analysis. 
All science, asserts Marx, ‘‘would be superfluous if the outward appea- 


rance and the essence of things directly coincided?'.!6 In order to explain 
human activity in capitalist society, to grasp its explanatory core in 


the production of surplus value, we must leave that ‘noisy sphere’ 
"where every thing takes place on the surface and in the view of men, 
and follow them both into the hidden abode of production... Here we 
see not only how capital produces, but how capital is produced."!? 
Marx's scientific materialist analysis consequently provides that definite- 
ness of sense to the notion.of ‘a situation and a history! necessary 
for comprehending the meaning of socialised human activity. Wittgen- 
stein's philosophy, denying validity to the ‘central facets of the debate’ 
between materialism and idealism, is incapable of achieving this clarity 
. and depth. 

The attempt to synthesise their approaches to derive a view of 
activity that illuminates the ‘character of social scientific explanation' 
does not merely infringe the norms of ‘modesty’, as Rubenstein believes, 
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but does violence to the totality of the perspective within which not 
, only Marx and Wittgenstein, but indced .all philosophers, function. 
Permutation and combination of selectively. presented formulations only 
duplicate obscurity on theoretical issues in the first place by an absence 
of adequate philosophical debate. 'The advance of social scientific 
research. and of human society as a whole, has been made possible, as 
Marx's writings amply demonstrate, only by **the most radical rupture 
with traditional ideas’? (Communist Manifesto). 

l ‘The revolutionising philosophical conception of the relation 
between thought and being, between philosophy and practice in the 
. concrete world, is the central feature of Marx’s analysis precisely 
because it is that 'central facet? which divides modern, dialectical 
materialism from all forms of idealism. Wittgenstein’s demand that 
we. give philosophy :‘peace’ tracing all its fundamental divisioris to 
. ‘linguistic confusions’, is, despite his reluctance to name it, a 'philoso- 
phical’ solution that leaves the world untouched, :as:it is, fully apparent. 
Even. the most faithful ‘descriptions’ become suspect in such a context. 
In.a celebrated. statement Marx. himself allows us to grasp the real 
difference between. his philosophy ‘and that tradition to which alone 
Wittgenstein can be said to belong: 


“Philosophers have only interpreted the world; the point ‘is to 
change it.’ NE T : 
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JOHN Harriss, CAPITALISM AND PEASANT AGRICULTURE, 
Oxford University Press, 1982. 


: THE BOOK under review is based on the: research carried out ina 


village of North Arcot district of Tamil Nadu during.1973 to study the 
capitalist transformation of agriculture and the consequences of the 
introduction of 'the new technology! and its impact on the caste system. 
The main-source of information has been a basic household survey of 
the entire village and a detailed stüdy of production on a sample of 25 
per cent cultivators of irrigated rice land, -along with some supple- 
mentary information from 22 of the cultivators of dryland. The agrarian 
structure is studied and defined in relation to the land ownership and 
family size. The influence of the particular forms of kinship organi- 
sation of different groups and also the caste factor have been studied in 
detail. The differences in the process of adoption of technical innovations 
have been shown, based on the data on organisation of production and 
profitability and appropriation of surplus on farms. Although capital 
intensity on these farms has increased, yet the use of capital in usury 


and commerce remains powerful. The ''compulsive involvement of 


farmers in the market" leads to their dependence on traders/money-. 
lenders. The persistence of small and marginal-farmers has slowed down 
the process of polarisation of peasant classes. The study shows that the 
exploitative class relations are perceived and expressed primarily in the 


` medium of caste although it is not the basis of these relations. The book 


contains intefesting analysis of the Indian agrarian situation. However, 
one tends io question thé basic premise and. methodolgy used for 
differentiating the peasantry. 

Harriss proceeds with the thesis that at Independence, relations 
of production in agriculture could be termed capitalistic as the national 
market had been incorporated into the international market and, 
among other things, the petty producers were exploited by the 
imperialists, the indigenous traders and the rich peasantry. Similarly in 
North Arcot, commoditisation had occurred in the 1930s and its market 


=- was incorporated into the national and international markets by its 


export of groundnuts. "E 
However, the development of these capitalistic relations was 


‘hampered by the persistence of merchant/usurer capital and also by 


the ‘prevalent caste system. Harriss tends to’ ignore the fact that at 
Independence, landlordism was rampant in the form of concentration 
of land in the hands of big landlords who leased it .to different 
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peasants and lived on rent, ad sometimes combined this with extraction 
of labour rent from hereditary farm servants. A- legal system of. 
. bourgeois property relations superimposed by the British had resulted in 
‘land becoming a saleable commodity. This, combined with other 
factors, led .to increased pauperisation of a considerable mass ` of 
_ peasantry which emerged as a wage labouring class. The destitute and 
pauperised population of the colonial days was not completely free and, 
therefore, cannot be characterised as the proletariat. 

Secondly, there was little investment in agriculture for improving 
methods of cultivation and raising productivity. Instead, capital was 
absorbed in usury and in circulation of commodities—referred to by 
Marx as antediluvian forms of capital—which cannot give rise to 
capitalistic relations of production. 

This erroneous interpretation of koria ee arises because 
Harriss relates the definition of capitalism to production for the 
market alone; rather than in terms of production relations. Although 
commodity produotion is a neccessary condition, it cannot be cansidered . 
as sufficient condition for capitalist production. It is necessary to 


draw a distinction between commodity production and capitalist ' 


production and also between the ancient forms of money capital ` 
engaged in trade and usury, and money capital engaged in capitalist 
production. : 

, In spite of his assertions, Harriss cannot avoid expressing 
TE UR regarding his formulation of capitalist relations of 
production by pointing ovt that ‘tin North Arcot merchant capital is 
independently developed’’, and that * if surplus labour is appropriated 
through interest to expand the ‘antediluvian forms of capital’ then it is 
doubtful whether the mass of exponent household producers should be 
called ‘disguised proletarians’, or the relations should be thought of as 
being in the process of becoming capitalist" (p 292). 

To arrive at his general conclusions Harriss prefers to deny the 
historical reality although he accepts the grip of merchant-usurer's 
‘capital and also questions the concept of -‘disguised proletariat’. The 
reality of landlordism in agrarian relations, was accepted even by the 
central and state government in India at Independence, expressed in the 


passing of legislation to abolish landlordism and provide ccrtain rights ` 
to tenants. Of course. these governments were not earnest in implemen- 
ting the reforms because of their class interests. Moreover, if we accept 


the argument that capitalist relations prevailed even in pre-colonial 
days, then there is no objective basis for the demand for land reforms. 

= While analysing the differentiation in the peasantry, Harriss uses 
an index based on land ownership in relation to their livelihood require- 
ments. The concept of livelihood refers to the individual household's 
total requirements of.food and other essential consumer items and 


Services which have been calculated for each household. A minimum. 


desirable intake of calories based on the consumption of rice, is used to 
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calculate the amount of land required to provide for each household’s 
basic requirements; and to generate sufficient income to provide for 
other requirements depending on the family budget data and also to 
cover the overhead costs of production. Finally, all the households are 
put in relation to this minimum unit (p 115). Based on this, the class 
structure arrived at is as follows: , | l 


big farmers/capitalist farmers (Group A) Substantial Household 
rich peasants (independent : Producers 

middle peasantry) `(Group B) 
Sa a a e CEN T RP CREER C 
middle peasants (dependent 

middle peasantry) (Group C) Dependent Household 
poor peasants landless labourers (Group D) Producers l 


The index of ‘livelihood farm unit’ indicates the class categories in 
relation to the amount of output produced which also reflects the control 
over the means of production; however, it does not capture the class 
status of the households based on the relations and organisations on a 
correct understanding of Marxism. Harriss does a lot of theorising 
based on the writings of Lenin and Mao and yet does not use the indices 
developed by them for differentiating the peasantry. Lenin takes labour 
hiring as the main index for differentiating classes within the peasantry 
and Mao uses rent exploitation and loan interest along with labour 
hiring for the purpose. Harriss does not give us any information on 
labour hiring, net labour use and rental shares of cultivators. Class 
status is not indicated based on the organisation of work but this 
characteristic is described in relation to already drawn categories. 

The pattern of organisation of work as given in Table 4.8 on 
page 135 in the book can be reformulated in the following manner: 


ec ee eee 


Landholding Organisation of Work (No of Households) 
(LFU) ve ue Farms managed] Farms operated ' 
^ operated with with family] 
- attached labourers hiredfexchange Others * 
j labour 
EOE ER a ee 
(A) more than 4 units 9 -— i — 
(B) 2-4 l a rae E 9 — 
(C) 1-2 3 29 —- 
(D) less than 1 — — 40 





*Others: (a) Owner-tenants—4 households, (b) agriculture labour as subsibiai y— 
12 households, (c) another subsidiary occupation—13 households, 
(d) tenants—11 households 


The above table shows that except for category (À), more than 
one type of work organisation has been put together to arrive at an 
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average figure for labour utilisation per acre (Table 5.4), returns on 
capital investment (Table 5.5), profitability of crops (Table 5.9) and 
subsistence accounts for family labour farms (Iable 5.10). Such ave- 
rages tend to cover up the class characteristics of farm households. 'This 
leads to an incorrect understanding of the agrarian situation and thereby 
to wrong solutions to the: problem.  .. 

Since the categorisation based on ‘livelihood farm unit’ fails to 
give a correct class distinction between Households, Harriss draws. an 
arbitrary distinction between Group A and Group B “in terms of the 
scale of their landholdings’ as the difference between them ‘“‘in terms 
of the extent to which they do or do not work on their own land is not 
clear-cut. Some of the rich farmers like capitalist farmers engage in 
moneylending and trading and also share close kinship ties with land- 
owner/merchant capitalists’? (p 286). It is, however, clear in the table 
shown above that there is a difference in the work organisation of Group . 
A and Group B in terms of the use of family labour and hired labour. 
. In Group A, all the nine farms are managed with attached labour and 
in Group B, 13 farms are operated with attached labour while the other 
8 farms are operated with family/hired/ exchange labour. Itis difficult 
to draw any further conclusions as Harriss does not mention the 
relationship that owners and labourers enter into on these farms; nor 
does he clarify the difference between attached labour and hired labour 
, and the distinction between ‘farms managed with attached labour’ as 
for Group A and the ‘farms operated by attached labour’ as for Group 
D. Harriss does not differentiate classes based on the concept of labour 
exploitation in terms of net labour use and rental shares of each culti- 
vator at a given point of time, relations which arise during the process 
of production, but on the exploitative relaiions arising in the process of 
circulation. Itistrue that exploitative relations can also arise in the 
circulation process due to the claim of traders and moneylenders on a 
part of the peasant’s surplus in the form of trading profit and interest 
respectively. However, for class differentiation, it is production relations 
which define the way in which surplus labour is generated and 
appropriated, and the control of trader and moneylender should 
be studied in relation to production relations and not the other way 
round. 

As mentioned earlier, an incorrect approach to class analysis can 
lead to incorrect solutions to the agrarian issues.- According to Harriss, | 
the main contradiction during a struggle exists between Group A and 
Group B on the one hand, Group G and Group D on the other, which 
implies that the line has to be drawn between capitalist farmers and rich : 
peasants on the one hand and middle and poor peasants and landless 
labourers on the other. Harriss questions the programmatic under- 
standing of the CPI (M) and other Left parties on the issue of alliance 
of agricultural labourers, poor and middle peasants with rich peasants 
against the policies of bourgeois-landlord government. He accepts the 
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formulation that the principal conflict exists between ‘‘the landlord- 
kulak-usurer-merchant combine on the one side, and the mass of agri- 
cultural labourers and poor and middle peasants (dependent houschold 
producers) on the other" (p 294). Underlying Harriss's proposition is 
not only an incorrect class analysis but also a tendency to look at 
agriculture in isolation from the rest of society. The position of different 
agrarian classes at a particular stage of thc revolutionary struggle 
depends not only upon what. happens within agriculture, but, more 
importantly, upon the entire strategy pursued by monopoly capital in a 
given national and international conjuncture. "The strategic slogans of 
any Communist party must be based upon ‘an ana TEIR of this conjuncture 
as a whole. 

Harriss has gone through an elaborate exercise to prove Chayanov's 
thcory of the internal dynarnics of peasant farms. He shows from his 
sample data that the holdings between one and two acres have shown 
greater adaptability to HYVs, depending on the degree of pressure of 
consumers on the resources available to the families. If resources/ 
consumer unit is held constant, Chayanov’s ‘internal dynamic of the 
family farm’ is reflected in the evident incentives to adopt a product 
increasing innovation. Chayanov's theory was propounded to justify 
the peasant agriculture which served a definite political purpose at that 
time. An attempt to justify his theory piecemeal cannot lead to a better 
understanding of agrarian issues based on a Marxist approach. 

The book, however, contains valuable analysis and information 
for a student of agrarian problems in India. Harriss has analysed the 
caste factor in detail. The system of exchanges under the caste system 
has an objective basis in the exploitation of the labour of others by the 
dominant landholders as the system is predicated upon inequality. As 
the demand for labour increases with the introduction of the ‘new 
technology’; it is in the interest of the higher castes to maintain pater- 
. nalistic relations which again work in their favour. However, in situa- 
tions where the low castes have alternative employment opportunities 
available; it is possible to mobilise on class lines as has been the case in 
some of the talukas in Thanjavur district which have exprienced power- 
ful agricultucal labour movements. 

At the same time, the dependence of various strata of peasantry 
on moneylenders, merchants and big farmers has incrcased due to their 
‘compulsive involvement in the market’ which gives rise to new conflicts. 
The growth of the Dravidian movement represented by AIADMK/DMK 
poses an effective obstacle to the spread of the Left movement by merging 
class and caste identities. ("Ihe ‘anticasteism’ of the DMK has had the 
.paradoxical effect of perpetuating community identities because it is 
based on an interpretative model which explains injustices primarily in 
terms of caste and ‘national’ subjection to northern ‘Hindi’ domination. 
It fails to identify the basis of exploitation’? (P 258). 

However, in cach caste, differentiation is taking place between 
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the haves and the have-nots which should create a new bond between 
all the lower sections of the castes, which needs to ADE emphasised and 
consolidated through common struggles. 

A number of other important issues have also been raised in the 
book in connection with the impact of the ‘new technology’ on farm 
size and yield per acre, use of fertilisers and the profitability of crops 
for different categories of cultivators. Harriss draws attention to the 
emerging ‘ecological crisis due to the declining water-table as ground- 
water utilisation is not regarded asa common resource and “‘indivi- 
dualistic exploitation leads to a lot of -waste, from the point of view of 
the society as a whole" (p 75). Similarly, the use of tractors enables the 
bigger farmers to cultivate a larger area at the correct time to take 
advantage of the few showers of rain, but it is doubtful whether tractors 
have actually enhanced the’ productivity on such farms, as has been 
shown by the experience of other Asian countries. Widespread tractori- 
sation can lead to further pauperisation of many landless labourers and 
also lead to more extensive and low productivity cultivation on larger 
farm units (p 86). Another innovation, ie, the mechanical. thresher 
inostly helps the richer farmer as it reduces their. dependence on hired 
labour. At the same time, one cannot ignore the fact that the introduc- 
tion of the new technology has increased the employment opportunities 
for the agricultural labour—more so for female labour due to increased 
Weeding and transplanting and because of increased demand at harvest 
time (p 98). 

A positive relationship between farm size and yields, especially 
for high yielding varieties, is due to the superior endowment of the larger. 
farmers with regard to water supplies, which enables larger farmers to 
cultivate the new varieties during the dry season. Harriss also finds a 
positive relationship between productivity and labour use which refutes 
. the inverse relationship obtained from the FMS data. ‘The wage labour 
per day appears to be slightly cheaper for the larger farmers due to the 
existent relations of patronage. Harriss also notes that there is a clear 
trend towards increasing reliance upon family labour amongst the poorer. 
peasants which has led to a higher levelof female participation in 
various agricultural operations (p 156). The marginal producers in 
Group D show the lowest returns on capital investment due to being 
over-capitalised with high fixed capital costs per acre (p 161). The study 
shows that a ceiling has been reached as far as productive investment in 
agriculture in some areas is concerned (p 195). The capitalist farmers 
show a greater tendency for usurious moneylending—more so due to the 
persistence of small property holdings, due to the rigidity of the market, 
and also because small producers need credit more often as a result of 
the introduction of the **new technology" 
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The Left Front Government is 
firm in spreading education 
among the masses and demo- 
cratisation of the education 
system. 5 
An all time record amount of 
Rupees four hundred eighteen’ 
crores will be spent this year 
on education alone. 


The Left Front.Government ~" 
has established 4,600 Primary 
Schools and 1,500 Secondary- 
. Schools during its rule of six 
-years. Enrolment in primary 
Schools has touched the figure 

of seventy two lakhs, repre- 
senting 93 per cent of the i = 
children of the age group of - 
6-10 years. Non-formal 

education is being given to a 
large number of children. 

‘In 1982-83 alone, one lakh 

Sixty thousand children were | 
brought under this scheme. 


More than twenty six lakhs 
of Primary School children 
ats being supplied with Mid- 
day Tiffin. More than Four 

., lakh adults are getting 

| „the benefits of Adult Education. 


x 


Four hundred eighty five 
Primary Schools were opened 
for Scheduled Caste and 
Tribal children. Three lakh 
e'ghty thousand students of 
Secondary and Higher 

_ Secondary Schools are receiv- 
ing the benefits of different 
scholarship schemes. The main 
thrust of collegiate education 
however continues to be 
expansion of education 


afirm resolve of the |... 
Left Front - "qe 





amongst women and in area: 
predominantly inhabited by 
the scheduled castes and 
tribes. 

We have made efforts to 
strengthen the existing libra- 
ries by supplying more books 
and more money. 


The Left Front Government 
is firm in eradicating illiteracy 
from the state. 


Government of Vest Bengal 
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FAST CHANGING CONTOURS OF 
AN EMERGING NEW KERALA 


In the implementation of progressive 
Programmes of relief, reforms & welfare 


U DF Government in KERALA 
LEADS THE WAY 


X * + X X 
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Houses and house sites to 25,000 poor landless. 
Surplus land to 2600 and land pattas to 32,000. 
Nutrition programmes benefit 1 Million Children. 
Composite programmes serve three lakh kids. 

Rupees one and a half crores distributed to 1.5 lakhs 
agricultural workers as pension. 

Rupees one crore aid to 40,000 youth for Self Employ- 
ment Schemes. 


' Welfare scheme for Cashew Workers. 


One crore allotted to 88,000 SC/ST families as Farm 
Development assistance. | 

IRDP finds employment for 103376 families. 

NREP created 107 lakhs mandays and distributed 1268 
lakhs as emoluments to the poor workers. 

A vast network of Maveli Fair Price Shops for effective 
public distribution. l 

Rupees 26 crores set apart for drought relief work. 

500 Tube Wells to ensure perennial supply of drinking 
water. 

Electricity connection t» 10,002 rural pump sets. 


OO 


Department of Public Relat-ons, Kerala. 
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-OUR INDEPENDENCE DAY 
PLEDGE 


On, the occasion.of.the.thirty-sixth anniversary of 
our Independence We pay. our respectful homage to 
tliose martyrs and countless common people who 
through their ceaseless struggle, bloodshed and sacri- 
fice established people's right to shape the destiny of 
our country. But our cherished objective to make 
the Independence fruitful to the ‘lives of millions 
through a social system free from exploitation, depri- 
vation and forces of vested interest is yet to be 
fulfilled. The divisive forces are at work in different 
parts of the country to tear asunder the integrity of . 
. our nation on parochial demands of religion, race, 
caste and community. 


In West Bengal, the Left Front Government 
always strove to uphold the democratic rights 
of the people. and stood by the masses in the 
struggle against exploiters in their bid for a 
better living. Asa rsult of our determina- 
tion to observe the tenets of national inte- 
gration, West Bengal i is free from the stresses 
of any re gional, communal and caste conflicts. 


We believe continuous vigil and concerted efforts 
by. our people. will safeguard the integrity, unity and 
solidarity of the nation. 


On the auspicious day we reaffirm our faith in the people. 


15th August, 1983. GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
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Editorial Note 


PIERO SRAFFA who passed.away at Cambridge recently, was a truly 
outstanding intellectual figure of our times. A student of Achille Lori, 
for whom he scarcely had much sympathy, he was drawn to 
Marxism and devoloped a deep friendship with Antonio Gramsci in his 
Turin days, which was to last until the very end of Gramsci's life. 
.He was one -of the very few regular visitors of Gramsci in prison. 
and remained, in the words of Gramsci's biographer Fiori, “his 
devoted friend through all his years of suffering". It was with 
Gramsci’s approval and encouragement that he took upon himself 
the gigantic task of editing the complete works and correspondence 
of David Ricardo; this task occupied him till the end of his active 
life at Cambridge, where le was brought by John Maynard Keynes 
from Mussolini’s Italy. The outlines of his famous critique of 
neo-classical’ economics, published in 1960 under the title Production 
of Commodities by Means of Commodities, had already been devloped 
by him in the 1920’s and can be discerned in his Introduction to 
the first volume of Ricardo’s Works. This. critique showed up the 
complete logical untenability of the bulk of post-classical bourgeois 
economics and validated Ricardo’s proposition, shared by Marx, that 
prices of production are formed only on the basis of ‘a given 
social distribution of income. It re-established, in other words, the 
validity of the rate of exploitation as being logically prior to the 
determination of the prices of production. It followed from the 
critique that underlying class distribution of income were socio- 
Historical elements like relative class strengths rather than any 

"marginal productivities of. factors of production"? ` as ` modern bour- 
geois economics had „asserted. 

While. at Cambridge, Sraffa- formed another close ‘friendship, 
this time with Ludwig Wittgenstein with whom he shared lodgings 
for. a while. Sraffa's persistent criticism was one of the main 
reasons behind Wittgenstein’ s transition from the positions he had 
taken in his Tractatus Logicio-Philosphicus to those of his -Philosophical 
Investigations. As Wittgenstein himself was to acknowledge in his 
preface to Investigations, he was indebted to the stimulus of Sraffa’s 
criticism “‘for the most ‘consequential ideas of this book". 

The full meaning and implications of Sraffa's theoretical work 
are far from clear as yet. For one thing, he published very little, 
of which the output in English is even less. Besides, he was extermely 
reticent about discussing his own work. His standard reply to questions 
about the relationship of his work to Marx's value theory, a subject 
which aroused, often to his anguish, much controversy, was: ''You 
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can read Marx and form your own opinion. Bütno matter where 
one locates Sraffa intellectually in relation to Ricardo and Marx, one 
thing about him was unmistakably clear: he remained throughout his 
life a close friend of the Communist movement. We publish in 
this issue a short obituary on Sraffa by Krishna Bharadwaj, who 
herself had been associated with him for many years. At a later date we 
hope to publish a somewhat fuller intellectual appreciation of Piero 
Sraffa. - E 

The three main articles of the .current number provide valuable 
material for capturing the impact of colonialism and neo-colonialism 
on the Indian economy. Frank Perlin’s paper is noteworthy insofar 
as it explores a relatively neglected field of study, namely, the circulation 
of coinage media, to establish that there was a far more vigorous 
development of commercial capitalism and money economy in pre- 
colonial India than is usually believed. It does not necessarily follow 
from this that India. would have developed industrial capitalism but for 
colonial occupation. On the contray her very integration into an 
international economy iricreasingly being dominated by European 
commerce would have affected the trajectory of her development. 
Colonialism in a sense was thus the culmination of earlier processes; at 
the same time it brought about, along with deindustrialisation, a process . 
of relative demonetisation. * F 

A consequence of deindustrialisation as well as of the oppressive 
revenue burden was to push the peasantry into acute distress and to. 
spark off a-series of peasant rebellions, especially in Bengal which was 
the first region to come under colonial domination. The fact that these 
rebellions often had a religious garb should not mislead us into ignoring 
their true character. A critical recovery of this tradition of .resistance 
is a paramount task of any radical historiography; Atis Dasgupta's 
paper on Titu Meer's rebellion is an effort in this direction. 

Dinesh Abrol’s lead article is a systematic exposure of how various’ 
US agencies under the guise of collaborative éffort, have acquired 
controlover the entire field of agricultural research, education. and 
extension in this country. This control has been utilised for ‘pushing 
the HYV programme, with its heavy reliance on chemical fertilisers-and. 
pesticides, to the neglect of virtually every other scheme for agricultural 
development. There has consequently been little research on dry farming 
practices, on high protein crops like peas and beans, on the incorpora- 
tion of local germplasm in plant-breeding, on suitable crop rotation 
patterns to reduce dependence on chemical fertilisers and on biological 
means as opposed to chemical pesticides. Abrol’s paper is both a study 
of an aspect of the operation of neo-colonialism, as wellas a critique 
of India's agricultural strategy. It throws open interesting possibilities 
for research into the political economy underlying this aspect of neo- 
colonial operation. Elsewhere in this: issue Amal Sanyal appraises 
Amartya Ser's critique of ‘‘welfarism’’. 
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Piero Sraffa (1898-1983) 
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WITH fhe death of Piero Sraffa—Marxist scholar and distinguished 
economic theoristi—on September.3, 1983, we have lost one of those 
intellectuals that shared and shaped the experiences of a generation 
which lived through a swift and tumultuous history—years of savage 
open rivalries among capitalist nations culminating in fascism, and the 
outbreaks of two world.wars, the rise and subsiding of militant working 
class movements in Europe, the surging tide of socialism, the victory of 
the first socialist revolution, and the anti-imperialist struggles in the.’ 
Third World. To a Marxist thinker, particularly, these were years of 
challenge, of hopes, of-fears and frustrations. :At an intellectual plane, 
to be an uncompromising, relentless pusuer of basic tenets-——‘foundations 
that may hold'—for political economy, the battle was to steadfastly 
anchor theory in essential principles, to steer clear of the many obfusca- 
tions, of deviant directions that apologetic theory took and to mount a 
sturdy, single-minded attack on the ‘neo-classical’ orthodoxy that had. 
come to deminate theory. This battle, Sraffa waged silently, sometimes 
ploughing a lonely furrow over years. 

Born on August 5, 1898, at Turin, the only child of a noted 
jurist, Angelo Sraffa, Piero Sraffa had a rather exclusive upbringing. 
As a child, he was already conversant with F rench, German and English, 
apart, naturally, from Italian, his mother tongue. He.had his schooling 
at Turin. and took his doctorate at the early age of 22 in 1920, when he 
was still in uniform, having had to serve the Italian army, like all 
Italian youths, by law. Already, however, Sraffa’s political predilec- 
tions.were well formed. During 1919-1920 he.came into active associ- 
ation with L'Ordine Nuovo, writing anonymous pieces and political 
commentaries remarkable for their lucidity, brevity and directness. In 
1921, when he first met Keynes, the Cambridge econoinist, the latter 
was impressed by his discussion on hedging of the forward exchanges. 
Sraffa’s doctoral dissertation’ was on the Italian banking system (**Mone- 
tary Inflation in Italy during and after War) and Keynes commissioned 
him to write a piece for the Manchester Guardian Reconstruction Supple-- 
ment which was published in 1922. The sharp critical remarks of Sraffa 
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on the state of Italian monetary affairs (also in the ““The Bank Crisis in: 
Italy”, published in Economic Journal, 1922) were to invite the displea- 
sure of Mussolini, who, taking offence, was to forewarn a relative 1n 
governmenital service about the probable consequences of the: young. 
man's unpalatable activities. At this time Sraffa was a professor at the 
University of Cagliari (Sardinia), a post from which he resigned in the 
early 1930’s. (He was “reinstated, as a victim of- fascism, in 1945, but 
held it only honorarily). 

In April 1924, in L'Ordine Nuova, there appeared an anonymous ' 
letter, signed ‘S’, by Sraffa which brought out his differences with the 
Italian Communist Party on the then current political strategies, where- 
in Sraffa perspicaciously read the 'signs of .the times—the impending 
' fascist ascendency—and counselled against the isolation of the working 
class. It was the first public discussion on the issue, when Antonio 
Gramsci, as secretary of the party, replied critically. Despite their - 
differences—Gramsci was later to change his position on the question— 
there developed between them a strong bond of friendship and mutual 
appreciation, with Sraffa—the younger of the two—combining it with 
admiration. The bond strengthened over time, and it is now well known 
that during Gramsci's last days in isolated captivity, with failing health 
and with the political situation clouded by'ill forebodings for socialists, 
Sraffa was the only visitor who maintained contact with the leader; and 
it was due to his constant efforts that the Prison Notebooks could be 
saved and Gramsci could keep in communication with comrades outside 
prison. Such must have been the depth of comradeship that Sraffa, 
especially in later years, continued to return to and relive these times | 
in his memories. , Ay ` 

Sraffa left Italy for Cambridge in 1927, under fascist threat, and 
accepted a Fellowship at King's College, opting for a temporary year's 
tenure. He lateron continued his résidence in, Cambridge, although 
often considering leaving the place. He remained an Italian national. 
He would not have anything to do with academic strife and politics and . 
willingly opted to stay as Librarian of the Marshall Library, and became 
a Fellow of Trinity in 1939. He was however made Emeritus Reader in. 
Economics and elected-a Fellow of the British Academy in 1954. 

While generally reticent, shy and unobtrusive in public—he 
hated and discontinued within a semester any ‘lecturing’ with a crowd 
exceeding three or four persons—he loved holding discussions with 
individuals, and these could span over several hours. A kindred soul 
in this was Wittgenstein, the philosopher, another Fellow of Trinity, - 
with whom Sraffa had a close friendship. It is known that Wittgenstein, ` 
who was usually and idiosyncratically original, acknowledges in his 
work one person—Sraffa—for the profound influence his conversations 
had upon him. In the Trinity rooms ot Sraffa, the two would meeta 
couple of times in the evenings to discuss world events. (It seems ` 
-Wittgenstein never read papers but was immensely interested in current 
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events, and Sraffa, who watched papers most assiduously, was charged 
with the task of summerising).. The evenings would trail into the early 
hours of the next day and conversation would run into manifold chan- 


nels, l l 
What is remarkable is how little Sraffa has: published in terms of 


printed pages. His reluctance to rush into print had probably a number 
of reasons: first, his meticulous mind that would not rest without 
chiselling every word and phrase and would grillevery idea through 
rigours of accuracy and perfection; sécond was his search for the 
critically essential form of the argüment—no frills, no flabby, over- 
hanging, loose strands of unconnected fragments. Every sentence was to 
be a piece of architecture in thought. Both these, the demands of 
accuracy and essentiality, goaded not only his own work but his 
approach to others’ work as well. There is a ruthless objectivity which 
he applied no less impeccably to his own than to others’ writings. It is 
this quality that rendered his small number of writings path-breaking 
and influential. | i Zr 
His article on the bank crisis in Italy is an early piece of 1922 
and brings out. remarkably the confluent interests of finance, industry 
and the state—the new phenomenon that was emerging in the extant 
state of capitalist development. The article packs in a short space a 
tremendous amount of inside information that reveals Sraffa’s acute 
observation and insights into the world of Italian finance. The articles 
of 1925 and 1926—the former in Italian and the latter in English—show 
Sraffaàlready directing his lethal: criticisms against the neo-classical 
value and distribution theory, challenging the conceptual basis of the 
‘laws of returns’ and the ‘supply schedules’ based thereupon. The 1925 
article, much more elaborate and general, was reshaped for the English 
version wherein the target was more pointedly Marshall; and a certain 
idea, a minor suggestion in the 1925 orginal, on ‘imperfect competition' 
is developed at a greater length . The 1926 article, we must note, was 
carrying war into the enémy’s territory, for Marshall then reigned supreme 
in Cambridge—and in England.. The battle against Marshall's theory 
continued in the symposium on the laws of returns (1930) where Sraffa's 
sharp and powerful arguments made their impact even through the short 
comment. Marshall was— and in a sense continues to be—important, 
for it was he who had developed ‘the continuity thesis’ to suggest that 
the marginalist theory wasa logical development of Ricardo's, presented 
in a more consistent and rigorous form. i 
Another Goliath that the.young scholar took on was Hayek who 
had even then established himself in London School, a staunch proponent 
of monetarist theory, belonging to the Austrian School and a vocal 
advocate of laissez faire with an unconcealed antagonism towards socia- 
lism. Sraffa’s review of Hayek’s important work, Prices and Production, 
was devastating, exposingin a carefully and closely knit argument 
the logical weaknesses of Hayek’s theory. The idea of own rates of 
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interest was contained in this article of Sraffa. 

These critical: pieces, razor-edged, forceful and rigorous, show, 
however, the careful scholarship and intense intellect of Sraffa. ‘There 
is no flourish, no cavalier dismissal, no touch of drama in them. He 
respected hig adversaries and he chose the best airiong them, studied them 
thoroughly not.to be carried away by impressionistic prejudice. Those 
who have worked along with Sraffa would remember how difficult it was 
to slip away with a weak criticism of Marshall or of any other neo-classi- 
cist! Sraffa’s obituary (1924) of Maffeo Pentoleoni, who did most to 
popularise Marshallian economics in Italy, is an example in fairness and 
balance, apart from being a reflection of the very deep appreciation 
Sraffa could have for his opponent’s pérsonal and intellectual qualities. 
The article itself is an excellent pen-portrait that belies the expectation 
that Sraffa’s prose could only be arid. 

The impression that Sraffa however was. only an adept destroyer 
is totally wrong. We have only to turn to his masterly 11-volume 
edition of Ricardo's works.. The Index (volume 11) is a piece of 
outstanding research in itself. It is a monumental work of scholarship, 
not only for its tireless and meticulous collection and editing of mate- 
rials, itself a stupendous task, but also for the commentaries that reflect 
his genius. Sraffa had a passion for old books. He was a skillful 
collector of old books, rare editions and his library today contains many’ 
valuable volumes. He also loved literary detection; one of the research 
pieces he published, jointly with Keynes, is on the identification of 
authorship of An Abstract of a Treatise on Human Nature, wrongly attri- 
buted to Adam Smith but which is proved by the authors to have been 
written by Hume himself. It is quite evident from Sraffa’s account of 
the search for Ricardo’s papers that he was enthralled-by his discoveries. 
However, it is not only the collation of Ricardo's writings that is 
important. - Sraffa's commentaries, interpreting Ricardo's writings, and 
consisting of meticulously constructed and.closely structured arguments, 
give us a neater picture ot the underlying structure of theory that Ricardo 
was attempting to elucidate. ‘It is now possible to see, thanks to Srafta’s 
Jabours, the differences between the later neo-classical theoretical develop-. 
ments and the earlier classical political economy, as alternative streams. 
Such an elucidation and reworking was crucialin order to revive the 
surplus approach, long OH mateui over-by the current neo-classical 
orthodoxy. ` ', : : 

Sraffa as an editor of Ricardo? s writings reveals himself in another 
aspect of his personality—his ability to be. objective, to view other 
scholars' works in their own context of time, place and viewpoint, 
without himself intruding. The Ricardo edition took the major research 
time of Sraffa—a thinker himself blessed with originality and indepen- 
dence of ideas. It is remarkable that he contained his originality in those 
sparse, content-loaded introductory and interpretative paragraphs and 
Jet Ricardo. speak for himself. -It requires a rare- combination .of 
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self-effacing humility, cedication to research and a clear judgement to 
achieve such a result 

Sraffa’s last pubished major work, Production of Commodities by 
Means of Commodities, has appeared to be intriguing, stimalating and 
controversial even todzy, 23 years after its publication. It has the same 
chiselled scholarship, b-evity, essentiality,, and it combines both the 
critical and the constructive elements characteristic of his‘other works: 
a critique of the mar rgiralist theory of value and distribution and as a 
revival of the surplus approach of the early classical writers. The book, ` 
written asa Prelude, bears potentialities of many further developments. It 
clarifies and resolves certain problems in the value and distribution 
‘theory as they arose ia Ricardó and Marx and hence suggests the 
minimum foundations tor further extensions. 

What kind of a man was the scholar Sraffa? Those who knew him 
closely’ will remember him as a gentle, humane person with a very 
charming and sparkling sense of humour—a person who listened atten- 
tively and loved to discuss but who also kept alone, riding his bicycle for 
hours in the countryside. The fierce, uncompromising intellect and 
unswerving convictions did not put hard edges on him. With friends 
= students, age, sex, country could be no barrier. He hated "advising" 

r ‘guiding’? on doctrines. To a young scholar approaching him for 
the first time for guidance, he would warn: ‘‘Don’t seek guidance. There 
are too many around anxious to do so.^' 

Piero Sraffa belongs to a generation of scholars that is unfortu- 
nately fast disappearing. 
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American Involvement in Indian Agricultural Research 


IN RECENT decades, there. has been a considerable development of 
international cooperation in agricultural research. The qualitative 
change consists in the switchover from investment in international agri- 
cultural research centres located in developing countries to the 
strengthening of national research capabilities of the developing countrics 
and the forming of better linkages with international research centres. 
Bilateral assistance for building national agricultural research capabili- 
ties is today the main modé of cooperation between the scientists of the 
developing and developed countries. International agricultural research 
centres have also taken steps to help the developing countries develop 
their indigenous research capacity. Simultaneously, the effort is on to 
form better linkages between the international centres and the national 
programmes.! l l 

This, at first sight, may appear to be an entirely welcome 
development, since one normally expects scientific cooperation to be a 
relation of equal-rank partnership from which both sides benefit. But in 
the case of cooperation between the developed capitalist countries having 
motives of large-scale political and economic expansion and the develop- 
ing countries, it is difficult to disregard the problem of possible dis- 
orientation taking place in the case of developing countries. ‘Scientific 
cooperation in this context may entail a permanent influence on the 
scientific community of the developing country and constitute an 
important political weapon iii view of the high authority of this commu- 
nity and the economic impact that science promises in the present-day 
world. 

In this paper the experience of Indo-U S cooperation in 
agricultural research is reviewed with regard to the problem of *'disorien- 
tation of the national research capacity" seen in the context of 
research exclusively on the high-yieding varieties (HYV) package and 
the neglect of important researches in a number of other fields, eg, on the 
pulses and oilseeds, onthe non-irrigated areas and dry farming practices, 
on the soil and water conservation practices suited to the conditions 
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l prevailing i in the tropics, on the biological means of disease prevention as 
opposed to chemical pesticides, on the suitable cropping patterns dealing 
-in alternate cropping with nitrogen plants that could reduce dependency 
on chemical fertilisérs, etc. The paper traces briefly the evolution of the 
Indo-U S cooperative programme, assesses its orientation, evaluates the 
impact it has made on agricultur al development and seeks to explain 
how this orientation came about, and why it remained unrectified for a 
long time. ‘Finally the paper also ‘explores whether there are any lessons 
to be learnt by the scientists of developing countries from this experience 
of Indo- U S cooperation in agricultral research. 


Genesis of Cooperation 


Assistance to India for building her national research capacity 
as an integral part of. the agricultural technology transfer programme 
was necessitated because only a few of the many inter-related problems 
of sustaining. agricultural development could be assessed and tackled 
from a general or international perspective, Most developing nations . 
have climates, soils, cropping systems and harvesting, processing and 
consumption patterns vastly different from those of the United States and 
Europe. Technology transfer. therefore presupposes an intimate know- 
ledge of localised conditions, e g, the soils, climates as well as the specific 
social features ; l 

Established crop improvement ‘procedures usually require a 
minimnm of three years of widespread testing of a new variety before 
they are released to the farmers; One or two seasons are insufficient to 

‘judge yields under vastly different cropping conditions. , Testing must 
-be continued for sufficient time to allow for the confrontation betwcen 
exogenous plant materials and indigenous diseases and pests.? The 
protective research required to overcome or minimise destruction from 
pests and diseases is also a form of adaptive research which should be 
. conducted as close as possible to the specific regions.? Research into 

non-biological dimensions too is important. Research in farm manage- 
‘ment; on production costs for different types or systems of farming is 
' required to improve the technology transfer systems.* 

l The genesis of. Indo-U S cooperation in agricultural research 
dates back to the efforts of the U S government to help India increase 
food production during the 1950’s. ‘It was launched. against the back- 
ground of the failures iexperienced.by the U S in South America where 
- she had made an effort;to increase productivity of cash crops by taking 

"up ‘complementary crop improvement programs". in the early 1940’s.5 

- The subsequent efforts at introducing high yielding varieties in food 
crops like wheat and rice to countries in South-East Asia, Near East and 
Middle East, had also clearly -shown that local research capacity was 
essential if the new package was to find acceptance. Also the initial 
experience gained in the Point IV programme in India where the effort 
had been directed mainly towards -extension and ‘‘community 
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development" also pointed towards the need to build local eend 
capability for improving agricultural productivity. » 

. Cooperation between the scientists of the United States and India 
startéd in 1953 with Dr Frank W Parker, the chief agriculturist in the 
Téchnical Cooperative Mission (TCM), arranging for a number of soil 
Scientists to study the fer tility status of soils and to guide development 
Of soil testing methods.” This step was instrumental in changing decisions 
on kinds and quantities of. fertilisers needed in India, and laid the basis. 
for the establishment of a chain of soil testing laboratories aided by . 
USAID which subsequently paved: the way for ‘the iniroduction of 
chemical fertilisers in India. | "P 

Cooperation received a big push, when, on. the initiative of 
Dr Parker, the Indian government took the’ decision to permit a joint 
Indo-American team to review the Indian agricultural education and 
‘reasearch system. With. the study by the. first joint Indo-American 
team.on.agricultural research and education the basis was laid for 
subsequent collaboration in which the Rockefeller Foundation, and the 
U S land grant universities assisted the Indian universities and research 
institutions to revamp their curricula and facilities to reorient them to 
meet the challenge of introducing HYVs in India. l 


B 


First Joint Indo-American Team 


The terms of reference of this first joint Indo-American ‘team 
‘included a thorough ‘national’ review of-Indian agricultural research. . 
‘and’ education as a means for providing comprehensive guide lines for 
overall American technical assistance in this area. This team included’ 
‘five Indians and three Americans. Its report represented an attempt at 
long-range planning of U S technical assistance to Indian agriculture. ` 
The. report contained 118 principal recommendations, many of which 
are relatively minor and could be implemented without much problem. 
Two of the team’s-principal recommendations are of significant interest -~ 
to us: because they laid the basis for further: cooperation. First, the 
team recommended that each state. should dévelop a rural university. 
Second, the team suggested that post-graduaté colleges be established 
by the Government of India at the Indian Agricultural Institute and 
the Indian Veterinary Research Institute among other places.? 

American technical assistance in the implementation of the first 
joint Indo-Americcn team's recommendations took place through two 
principal agencies: the five U S land grant universities that: contracted 
with USAID as authorised .by the first, supplement to’ operational 
agreement No 28 in 1955, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The programme carried out by the five U S university contracts 
was referred to as the .Agricultural Education: and Research Project. 
In 1955, while the. first joint Indo-American . team was counducting 
its study on a national basis, two-man teams from the universities of 
Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Ohio State and Kansas State undertook 
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more deaa reviews of possibilities for strengthening the agricultural 
education programmes in various regions of the country. ‘Chis led to 
the USAID-university contracts supporting the establishment of the 
new agricultural universities.’ In 1955, as a result of technical assistance 
agreements with TCM, the five U S land grant universities were drawn 
into the field of agricultural education and research. The initial 
agreement provided for 35 members from the five universities to assist 
40 Indian colleges of agriculture and veterinary science. . Thirty-five 
participants were to be provided training im the United States each 
year. And 11 million dollars were provided for laboratory equipment 
and for strengthening the library and field services.!? 

The Rockefeller and Ford Foundations also had substantial 
programmes in India. The Rockefeller Foundation was actively asso- 
ciated with the USAID participant programme to provide personnel who 
would help in building institutions needed to graft new agricultural 
strategy. The Rockefeller Foundation programme began in India with 
the decision to assist in the development of the post-graduate school in 
agriculture at the Indian Agricultural Research Institute and also to: 
assist in developing national research programmes on the improvement 
of certain cereal crops as recommended by the first joint Indo-American 
team. 

In January 1957, Dr. Ralph W Cummings arrived as director of 
Rockefeller’s Indian agricultural research prrgramme, who later 
influenced in a very big way the building of Indian agricultural uni- 
versities—the main channel for the transfer of HYV technology. The 
Government of India set up the Agricultural Universities Committee with 
Dr. Ralph W Cummings as the chairman in 1962 to *'lay down the 
guidelines for the establishment and development of agricultural uni- 
versities". ‘These guide lines were to form the basis on which every 
Indian agricultural university was subsequently established. 

The Rockefellers gave assistance of the order of dollars 21.5 


millions up to March 1973. The bulk of it went to the IARI post- 
graduate schools and the national seeds industry.!! For the improve- 


ment of certain cereal crops as recommended by the first joint Indo- 
American team, Dr. E J Wellhausen and Dr U J Grant, maize specialists’ 
from the Rockefeller Foundation programme in Mexico and Colombia, 
came out to India to produce a report chalking out the programme of 
the Foundation.!? 

In considering how to implement the main recommendations of 
these two specialists, the ICAR, in consultation with Dr R W Cummings, 
proposed all-India coordinated programmes—a step that was to have 
far reaching consequences in the future. For the first time, a project 
‘coordinator was appointed, cutting across the boundaries ‘of individual 
institutions, in a project of this kind and agricultural research began to 
be directed on an all-India basis with common objectives being laid 
centrally for each constituent of the cooperative programme. In fact, 
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in the early years of this project and the projects which immediately 
followed it, there were two project coordinators , working closely 
together, one supplied by the Foundation and the other by the Indian 
authorities. This provided the mechanism by which trials of varieties 
etc, could be conducted on a much more comparable basis.1? 

Support for maize research by the ICAR, formerly fr agmented 
into separate and essentially isolated projects, was consolidated into the 

"All India Maize Improvement Scheme’’.- This pattern was followed 
subsequently for cooperatiye research on Sorghums, millets and wheat, 
with the central government support linked to the agricultural univer- 
sities and to the ministry of agriculture of each state.14 

The establishment of the post-graduate school at IARI—with 
its revised curriculum, changed examination system, modified research 
and teaching programme, and combination of major and minor courses— ' 
helped to establish this pattern in India's new state agricultural 
universities.!5 

Linking the cooperative crop improvement research programme 
with the agricultural universities laid the basis for the integration of 
education, research and extension. The Foundation provided special 
appropriations for equipment and general development of the experi- 
mental stations, particularly in Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. 

In the execution of its programme, the Rockefeller Foundation 
deliberately attempted to reinforce, when possible, USAID-U S Uni- 
versity Agricultural Education and Research project, which was con- 
centrated principally on institutional development and instruction. One 
method of reinforcement was through support for the research 
programmes of some agricultural colleges and later of the agricultural 
universities. The Rockefeller Foundation also reinforced the agricultural 
education and research project through the funding of travel grants to 
top Indian state government and college administrators to visit the U S 
for studying at the U S agricultural universitics and departments.!6 

Since 1958, the Ford Foundation also has got actively involved in 
the Indian agricultural development programmes. The Ford Foundation 
had been assisting India since 1951 and the total assistance till March 
1973 was of the order of dollars 100.54 millions. "This includes dollars 
29.86 millions as aid for agriculture and rural development. The Indian 
government's Intensive Agricultural Districts Programme, also called 
the “‘package programme" concentrating on the richest and most modern 
fariners, was also started on the recommendation of the Ford Founda- 
tion. The total support of the Foundation to the IADP programme 
since 1960-61 amounts to dollars 14 millions. The Foundation also 
contributed to the building of certain research institutions.!7 


Second Joint Indo-American Team 


A second joint Indo-American team was set up, in 1959, with four 
U 5 experts (three Deans of land grant universities and a representative 
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of the US Department of Agriculture) and eight Indian’ members, 
mostly agricultural scientists. In its report, submitted in July, 1960, the 
team made three major recommendations: (i) building of one agricul- 
tural university for each state: (ii) strengthening of the ICAR, and for 
this purpose it was to be. given full control; both technical and admini- 
strative, over all agricultural’ research activities; (iii) all the US 
advisory teams provided by USAID under the'inter-university contract 
programme should be concentrated in fewer institutions, more particu- 
larly in those that showed the best prospects of growing into universities; 
they were, in other words, to be'concentrated in those states that esta- 


The committee visited a state only. upon a request from the state, forwar- 
ded through the Government of India, Ministry of Agriculture. Its princi- 
pal charge was to review the proposals for agricultural universities in the 
various states with regard to the adequacy of the proposed enabling legi- 

‘slation and the adequacy and soundness of the detailed implementation 
plans in terms of organisational, administrative and educational criteria. 
Central support was to: be made avaiable for only those agricultural 
universities that met the criteria developed by the Agricultural University 

 Committee.'S — — , — 

| During the 20-year period 1952-1972, six U S universities were 

involved in programmes that had as their objectives the improvement 
of teaching, the establishment of research and extension activities 
in the new.universities and in the existing Indian agricultural colleges, 
etc.!* During these 20 years, more than 300 staff members from the 
six U S universities came to India, on either short or long-term assign- 
ments and more than 100 Indian faculty members and graduate students 

studied in the U S.?0 During these 20 years, almost 31 million -U S 

‘dollars and another 11 million U S owned Indian rupees were spent, and. 
about 700 man-years of U S staff time were devoted to help India build 
the present system ‘of agricultural research and education, including the 
creation of nine new agricultural universities.?! 


.Impact.on Research Orientation 
| Although this cooperation greatly contributed to-the building of 
the educational and research organisations, it was concentrated mainly 
on strengthening the curricula and capabilities for adaptive research 
.testing- work and on-farm research for introducing high carbohydrate 
HYVs in areas of assured water supply where they could' be cultivated. 
The emphasis remained mainly on achieving increase in agricultural 
producfivity through diffusion of fertiliser-responsive varieties that could 
be protected from disease only by chemicals.?? 
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.-'. In developing new varieties thé incorporation of iseal germplasm 
, in the plant breeding work was neglected. Too much accent was placed 
on yield with. little emphasis on quality, consumer acceptance, adaptabi- 
lity to local conditions, resistance to pests and diseases etc. For instance; 
yield potential (or high yield) was -the breeding objective for 89 per 
cent of the crosses effected in rice breeding - programmes in India, ‘while 
only-9 per. cent of the crosses were for drought tolerance and only 2 per 
cent for deep water tolerance. It may be mentioned here that the latter 
conditions occur frequently in South and South- :East Asian countries.?? 

The seriousness of the situation is evidenced’ by ‘the -following 
statement made by a task force on rice - breeding consisting of eminent 
rice specialists.?^ **The introduction of high yielding varieties has brought | 
about a marked, change in the status of insect pests like gall midge, brown : 
plant-hopper, leaf folder, whore maggot etc. Most of the-HYVs.released 
80 far are susceptible to major pests with a crop loss of 30 to 100 per cent. 
Most of the HYVs are the derivatives of TN (I) or IR. 8 and | HUMO 
have the dwafing gene of do-geo-woogen. 

“The narrow genetic base. has. created." alarming: E 
causing vulnerability to diseases and pests. Most of the releasedvarieties | 
are not suitable for typical uplands and lowlands which together 
constitute about 75 per cent of the total rice area of the couniry. 

. "The narrow genetic base of the new varieties, thé disease and 
pest susceptibility of some of the parent varieties and the existence of 
vast monoculture—all these factors have exposed the HYVs to attacks by 
pests and diseases, leading to heavy use of chemical pesticides. 

“Diffusion of new package has been mainly restricted to irrigated 
area asis evidenced by the story of wheat. Such is thé case for maize 
_and pearl millet. Susceptibility of many of the high yielding varieties 
to pests and diseases is a serious constraint in their diffusion. The case 
of pcarl millet is another example of this neglectot this constraint in the 
breeding objectives chosen for the: program of developing new varieties. neg 

The unfortunate part of the story is that the warnings from con- 
cerned scientists were ignored and the situation: was allowed to drift for 
along time. Nearly 17 years ago, on March 15, 1966, the then: directór 
of the Central Rice R search Institute (CRRI) wrote a confidential and 
extremely important letter to the then Director-General, Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research, in Delhi. 26 “The IRRI, Manila, has been, 
sending a lot of rice experimental material from’ time to-time into this 

country", this letter said, ‘‘and these are being grown in-several states. It 
has come to my notice that most of this material is. -suisceptible-td a Very 
particular disease, not known to this country so far. Itis Suspected to: be 
a virus." The author of this letter further warned, “I may point out ‘that 
in the last Rice Research Workers Conference during - November, 1965, 
IR 9-60 has been recommended as one of the donor parents for hybri- 
disation programme in the various rice growing ` states. -But this. 
material has already been observed by me at CRRI and two other 
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centres to be infected with the yellowing disease at an early vegetative 
phase. As such it is not a desirable material for being used as a donor 
parent; if used, it may spread to wherever the material is grown. Under 
these circumstances it would soon be beyond our control. l 

. “That some sort of inoculum of this dreadful disease is getting 
built up in the country is evident from the fact that Taichung Native I 
which was not showing the yellowing of leaves in the early vegetative 
phase of the summer crop of last year, has now exhibited it. Since the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture has a huge programme of speedily 
spreading this variety in the near future, catastrophe may take over the 
country."' 

But thesé warnings and recommendations were ignored by the top 
authorities, and instead the writer of the letter was prematurely retired 
from his senior.post. The Taichung Native variety was allowed to be 
spread and the breeding programme based on disease and pest susceptible 
parents, was allowed to be continued.?? 

The discouragement or even the removal of the concerned 
scientists was not always sufficient; if the situation demanded, the 
weapon of sabotage was.used. Excellent work was being done in the 
Madhya Pradesh Rice Research Institute (MPRRI), located at Raipur, in 
the field of collecting rice varieties.. More than 18,000 types and sub- 
types of yarieties had been classified and collected for preservation. The 
work was being guided by an internationally renowned rice scientist 
Dr R Richaria, the former director of the Central Rice Research Insti- 
tute in Cuttack. When some efforts .were made to indiscriminately 
obtain these collections for the IRRI in Manila without their examination 
having been completed here, Dr Richaria voiced his opposition. 
Subsequently the availability of liberal World Bank grants for rice 
research in the state was made conditional upon the closure of MPRRI 
as an independent institution. Pressure was exerted and Dr Richaria 
was eased out from the scene and his associates were victimised. 
Subsequent devélopments reveal that further collection and preservation 
work was neglected while the species from the previous collection were 
being sent abroad.?8 

It is not that Indian scientists were incapable of doing original 
work but it is evident that the peer groups and top authorities were well 
in the grip of the new package strategy and they saw to it that much 
effort was not frittered away on: problems which were not pertinent to 
the new package strategy. 

A critical review of the experiments (model agronomic experimen- 
tal schemes, coordinated agronomic trials and coordinated simple 
fertiliser trials) also supports similar general observations. During the 
1948-1964 period, 28,932 experiments were conducted. Sixty per cent of 
these experiments were conducted with manures or fertilisers as the 
factor for study. Interactions of manures and fertilisers were not studied 
to the..desired extent. Only 5 per cent were studied taking irrigational 
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practices.as the factor. Fifty per cent of experiments were single factor 
experiments.?? Duri ing 1965-1970, 5,762 experiments were conducted at 
various research stations. Out of the total experimentation in this 
period, the percentage of experiments according to type of treatment 
was as follows: 13.3 per cent insecticidal and pesticidal, 12 per cent 
cultural, 3.1 per cent irrigational-cum-cultural, 2.9 per cent irrigational. 
And manurial trials singly and in combination with other factors 


comprised 62.9 per cent whereas cultural and irrigational singly and 


with other factors contributed 26.9 per cent and 8.l per cent respec- 
tively.3° . 
Research was concentrated mainly on individual crops and their 
productivity. Research on farming systems which take into conside- 
ration all the inputs, has either been scant or totally absent. Recycling 
of agricultural wastes—as practised in many parts of the country—was 
absent as an objective in the agronomic experiments whose incorporation 
could provide nutrients. Soil microbiology, biological nitrogen fixation, 
microbial decomposition in soil, use of Algae, etc, received relatively 
little emphasis in the research system because of the obsession with 
high yielding varieties sensitive to chemical fertilisers.*! 
Neglect of water management emerged as the single most 
important consequence of the new strategy. Throughout the last two. 
decades, the U S universities and other agencies have participated directly 
in the formulation of the priorities, policies and legislation concerning 
the development of Indian education, research and extension network for 
agriculture. In the late 1960's when the new package strategy experienced 
serious difficulties in expanding its spread, the bottleneck of adequate 
water management came to focus. A team consisting of personnel from 
three U S universities supplied by USDA under AID sponsorship and 
three Indian scientists was appointed. This team identified that the 
resources directed towards soil and water conservation research in India 
were pitifully low and inadequate. It characterised water management 
in India as the most neglected sphere of agricultural technology. Till 


‘the Fourth Plan, the need for extension programmes dealing with water 


management was not even felt. No-programmes in command areas 
existed till the Fourth Plan.3? Only four scientists were reported as water 
management trainees in the directory of US returned participant 
trainees till 1968.?? 

The Indo-U S team ‘pointed out that more scientifically trained 
people were needed in the engineering phases of irrigation, drainage, 
and soil and water conservation, as well asin the application of principles 
to soil-water-plant relationships.?* But the priority, here, was also 
accorded to research concerning irrigated agriculture. The team 
suggested that it was not possible in the limited time available to meet 
many of the scientists and see and review much of the exprimental work 
under way for the rain-fed areas. The Indo-U § team whose recommenda- 
tions were followed up by the ICAR was thus primarily concerned with 
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the short-term needs of the package strategy which entailed a study not 
of the problems of rain-fed: areas, but of the problems faced in relatively 
assured water supply areas. Even the plan of augmenting research in 
water management gat ee ‘purely towards ME needs of the HYV 
package.?5 

The fourth Em report af the IADP programme identified the 
lack of adequate research information and the non-availability of trained 
-staff as the main difficulties in organising work in the area of water 
management. 36 The same report pointed out that the package programme 
in Pali district was given up because the extension staff lacked adequate 
` training in dry farming. It suggested that the technical staff assigned 
`. to the programmes should have been given specialised training in diffe- 
rent branches of arid agriculture such as conservation farming, range- 
. management, farm forestry: and. animal husbandry etc so that they 
could educate the farmers properly.37_ After 1974-75, traininng projects 
. were undertaken to train officials and technicians (already in employ- 
ment) in the area of water use and-conservation, but progress remained 
slow. Ti aining and research in water management thus were not built 
into the programme and they had to be grafted superficially, and mostly 
inadequately. 

Aid strategy. influenced research orientation in yet another way. 
Effort was directed towards introducing new crops like Soya as a . 
source of protein while the indigenous sources of proteins (pulses, 
groundnuts) :were neglected. : ‘A major programme of the University of 
Illinois in international'agriculture involved the building of institutions 
within: Indian agricultural universities and institutes, e g, Allahabad 
"Agricultural Institute, Pantnagar University, Jawaharlal Nehru Krishi 
University. In 1964, Soybeans were introduced in India as a crop 
. through two counterpart Indian institutions related to the Illinois 
programme. Résearch supported by 211(d) grants in these institutions 
centred on Soybean diseáses and their control. The Illinois programme 
included Soybean work as the major partof the institutional building 
programme in India. Work in India laid the foundation for the INTSOY 
: programme involving 105 countries.38 
. The case of Soya is also typical example of MNCs’ penetration 
into the food processing industry and markets of India and other deve- 
: loping countries. . This has resulted -in the shifting of land away from 
. certain food products liké groundnut: to Soybean. Through encouraging 
` research in developing | | countries: via joint collaborative projects and 
obtaining licences to process these products in India, the US agri- 
" business has been able to make inroads into the Indian market for food 
products. | 


` Capability Building in Fundamental Research 


In the case of fündamental researeh in institutes ànd agricultural 
universities, the distortions’ were even more serious, The National 
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Commission on Agriculture has to say the following with regard to the 
fundamental research being conducted in Indian agricultural universities: 
“What often passes as fundamental research in agriculture is but a 
variation of a similar study done elsewhere having little or no relevance 
to our conditions. Sometimes, research workers having no connection 
whatsoever with the field of specialisation conduct work in sheer oblivion 
of the actual problem. Conditions such as these necessitate. reorienta- 
tion of curricula in teaching institutes insofar as agricultural education 
is concerned. In fact, a conspicuous lack has been noticed of a strong 
research base which ensures -irained personnel of : 'calibre in adequate 
numbers in agriculture for the purpose of manning research institutes 
and guiding fundamental Pearce in agriculture.''?? 

It further suggests that ''most often the researcher gets at the 
problem by reading scientific literature in his own discipline, either 
Indian or foreign. Rarely: does he go out into the field and pick up 
his problem from his own direct observation or of those of his colleagues 
engaged i in field work. Often the heads of the departments and: the 
senior scientists of the departments by virtue of their contacts with 
scientists in other places, both in India and abroad, throw up problems 
to younger scientists, who study on their own, prepare projects in which 
general the heads of departments orthe senior scientists are the 
leaders."49  , 

It goes on to say that ‘ “we asked the, institutes to list at least five 
of their outstanding achievements j in the different categories of research; 
whether it is food crop or fisheries the achievements refer to high 
yielding and.high input-requiring varieties. The aim of all these resear- 
ches was to evolve varieties.having high production potential. In most 
of these researches the techniques employed were well known and no 
new grounds .have been explored either in the form of techniques Or 
knowledge. However, the information obtained is applicable under 
favourable conditions to exploit, the production potential of the evolved 
varieties. Frankly speaking, it is. doubted if more than half a dozen 
achievements would fall under the category of outstanding. We expect 
such achievements to be mentioned in text books, monographs and 
referred to in scientific papers by other scientists outside one’s own 
school of research.. This is one of the accepted international yardsticks 
of assessment.’’*! . r 

It adds that “‘there is hardly any place for basic eu dir schemes 
worth the name in the ad hoc :schemes financed by the ICAR. The 
omission is perhaps due -to the short duration nature of the ad hoc 
schemes. Owing to continued lack of encouragement, this category of 
research has not gained growth i in agricultural universities. The basic 
science faculties are too weak to sustain the desired leadership."'4? 

Thus it is quite clear that the integration of agricultural education, 
research and extension achieved through collaboration with U S insti- 
tutions was dedicated to pushing the package and devoted mainly to 
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(a) rate breeding and genetics (b) high- car bohydrate HYVs, (c) the 


climatic zones and areas of assured water supply where they could be 
grown (d) fertiliser sensitive plants that could be protected from disease 
only by chemicals. Proportionally, there was little research (a) on high 
protein crops like peas and beans—although some efforts have been 
made to increase protein contents of wheat and rice, (b) on the non- 
irrigated areas and dry farming practices, (c) on soil and water conser- 
vation suited to the conditions prevailing in the tropics, (d) on 
biological means of plant protection as opposed to chemical pesticides, 
and (e) on suitable cropping patterns involving alternate cropping with 
nitrogen plants that could reduce. dependence on chemical fertilisers. 
Attempts at the incorporation of local germplasm in ‘plant breeding were 


‘feeble. Fundamental research in agricultural and basic sciences was 


seriously neglected. 


Research Orientation—How and Why 


It must also be évident from the above that the programnie was 
of a long-term nature and comprehensive, covering development of a 
coordinated agricultural -education, research and extension system. In 


this new system, the functions of research, teaching, extension and even 


the adult education of farmers and related persons are combined into a 
single institution. The need for bringing all research activities in 
agriculture; animal and veterinary sciences within the responsibilities of 
the agricultural universities was recognised and promoted. The research 
facilities under the control of state governments were asked to be 
transferred, to the agricultural universities., 

But this networking and integr ation into a strictly planned and 
coordinated national technology transfer ‘system built for the moderni- 
sation of Indian agriculture has actually been both its strength as well as 
its weakness. Networking into all-India coordinated projects directed 
and controlled by a few national institutions was ‘the ‘strength of the - 
strategy because it permitted strict implementation of established crop 
improvement procedures for non-local germplasm without much 
diversions: and produced demonstration effects in quite a short time, 
judged by-the general standards of efficiency of national technology 


transfer systems in other areas in the country. But it was as well a 


weakness-because it was geared to doing mainly adaptive research, 
testing and demonstration - for HYVs, and had neglected fundamental 


research leaving the initiative to international agricultural research 


centres which provided’ the germplasni for piani breeding work and 


_ strategies for a new farming system. . 


For the transfer of HYV-technology to ecco. both adaptive and 


» protective. research was required to some extent to change the original 
. characteristics of HYVs' to ‘suit local conditions. For this, the local 


research capacity had to. be spread over the various regional centres 
located in different ecological regions. Adaptive research.work.started 
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in India with varieties imported from CIMMYT etc. Given the fact 
however that the starting point was the foreign varieties and the 
charter was to madify the original characteristics only to a minimum, 
the effort did not have to go beyond the fostering of institutional 
structures required for adaptive research, field experimentation and 
tésts for suggesting the requirements of complementary inputs. And 
since the HYVs required extensive testing based on proper samples and 
fixed experimentation the research work was necessarily channelled into 
all-India coordinated programmes. But if the adaptive work had begun 
with Indian varieties, which are better adapted to local conditions and 
differ from one ecological region to another, the institutional set-up 
would have involved less of centralisation in research and more of 
fundamental and basic-oriented research, which grows better in inde- 
pendent research centres having close links with the users and the basic 
sciences institutions. As the strategy was geared to pushing the HYV 
package evovled by the international agricultural research centres, what 
developed within the country was the model of all-India coordinated 
projects directed from ‘national’ institutions and administred from the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research to do mainly adaptive work in 
foreign germplasm and testing of the crosses, followed by on-farm 
research geared to determining the complementary inputs for the package. 

USAID-US university assistance in agricultural education was 
restricted to those states that established agricultural universities in line 
with the recommendations made by the Government of India Agricultural 
University Committee (Cummings Committee). In those states where 
no agricultural university developed, al] activities under the Agricultural 
Education and Research projects were phased out with the end of current 
commitments.^? 

Well defined international division of labour was not enough; 
national division of labour to make control easy had to be effected. If 
a particular package is to be pushed and alternative approaches to be 
abandoned as a waste of effort, then the national control mechanisms 
become important. Therefore, the suggestion for strengthening fewer 
. institutions (those who accept the recommendations of the Cummings 
Committee) and for establishing the IARI and IVRI as “nationally 
important institutions" gained acceptability. 

The nine U S assisted agricultural universities account for more 
than 23,000 of the total of appróximately 33,000 students attending 
all (20) Indian agricultural universities, which works out to nearly 
70 per cent of the total. The student-staff ratio is somewhat lower 
for the U S-assisted than for the non-assisted Indian agricultural uni- 
versities. . The nine (U S assisted universities) have a total of 721,000 
volumes in their libraries, compared to less than 400,000 volumes in 
the 11 non-assisted agricultural universities.44 The total expenditure 
on research and education increased from Rs 554 lakhs in 1961-62 to 
Rs 3490 lakhsin 1970-74. In this,a major share was of.expenditure 
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drawn by the nine U S assisted Indian universities. In the U S assisted 
universities the size of the professional staff more than tripled, from 
2015 to 6507. The nine assisted universities have 85 per cent of the 
Ph D degree staff members of all the agricultural universities and 
approximately three-fourths of the masters degree staff, but only about 
half of the total staff members whose highest degree is the bachelors 
degree. Of those (staff) having advanced degrees (beyond the bachelors 
degree) from U S universities, the nine U S assisted universities have 
nearly 90 per cent of the total.45 d 
` It is clear from the data on the growth and development of the 
universities assisted by the U S and from the comparison with non- 
. assisted agricultural universities that the U S assisted universities have 
been able to attract the lion’s share of resources allocated to agricultural 
universities. IARI to which the bulk of Rockefeller assistance went has 
also drawn the major.share of research funding for both all-India 
coordinated projects and ad hoc research schemes. The National 
Commission on Agriculture pointed out that ‘‘the undue concentration 
of coordinated projects in.the ICAR institutes like the IARI and the 
. IVRI is another undesirable feature and could have beefí avoided. We 
` have been told that in spite of many of the co-ordinators not getting 
suitable laboratory space for their work, there is considerable over- 
crowding at the IARI; the desire to be close to the IARI and ICAR is 
understandable but should give place to the fulfilment of the objectives 
of the projects."'^6 Only for a very limited number of-coordinated research 
projects are the headquarters located at the agricultural universities 
(reference here is-primarily to non-assisted agricultural universities).^? 
The same is true of ad hoc research schemes. .The IARI alone accounted 
for more than-half of the total number of ad hoc schemes in crop scien- 
ces for all the ICAR institutes in 1974-75. While all the agricultural 
universities put together accounted for 162 schemes, the IARI alone had 
125 schemes in the area of crop sciences in the year 1974-75.48 

The distribution of personnel and schemes among the assisted and 
non-assisted institutions thus shows that assisted institutions have become 
the leading component of the agricultural universities in determining 
the state of Indian agricultural education, research and extension. They 
also control the policy-making component and the top strata of the 
` executive bodies. And it is clear that the top executive bodies. are 
. manned by the U S trained faculty members, and U S trained officials, 
all having advanced degree training from the U S universities and the 
State Department.: So it is not surprising that the non-assisted have to 
follow the lead provided by the elite and work on the package conceived 
in these elite institutions. One consequence of this has been aptly 
observed by the National Commission on Agriculture in the following 
statement: ''It 1s evident that the impact of research results, if there is 
any, should be evident at least in regions close to the institutes and in 
other regions placed in a similar condition in regard to'application-of 
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results of research. This is all the more expected in view of the’ widely - 
publicised field days which are held annually for the benefit ofthe . : 
neighbouring farmers. But in the regions close to these -institutes, 
unexpectedly, growth ; rates show declining.trends.''^9? As the institutions : 
weré geared mainly to pushing the package itis not difficult to grasp 
why the growth rates in the regions close to the institutes show declining - 
trends. The conditions around many of these were such that very specific © 
strategies suited to these conditions were required. But if the decision 
making component in all-India -coordinated projects was located in the 
U S assisted institutions and the same “institutions accounted forthe» - 
majority of ad hoc research schemes, there is nothing unexpected i in the.. 
above obseryation of the National Commission. - This- was found to be` - 
the case. M ^ ; qr om 
Similarly de d difficult to Taat. why fandamental” l 
‘research was absent from the agricultural u universities. The role conceived _ 
for them was to strengthen adaptive research, protective: resear ch and: 
testing devoted to the new package. In the - _international division .of 
labour in the research. network, fundamental. research was assigned to. 
internatiónal agricultural research centres. financed by the United States: 
Moseman, a member of the first joint Indo-American team ánd- director -` 
.of Rockefeller Foundation’s Agricultural § Sciences Program writes that 
**although these international centres cannot meet the specfic national or 
local needs: for research they will modify. the nature of programs and © 
organisations required i in-individual countries;and will permit.an orderly- `` 
phasing and evolution'of national systems. Stronger initial emphasis can be mE 
placed on.adaptive, protective and applied reserach within each country 
with emphasis on basic fundaméntal studies. postponed until later." >% <1., 
All-India coordinated research projects. which are--for elated . 
on the basis of known knowledge began to grow in termsof share of funds * 
precisely because the package needed adaptive, protective research and 
testing. Systematic éfforts were put in around 1965 and in the course-of . 
two to three years as. many as 175. all- India coordinated projects. 
were launched; accounting for 40 per cent of the total outlay for agricul- 
tural research -in the Forth Plan.5! While- the total for all-India’ co- 
ordinated projects comes to Rs 6384.74 lakh, the sanctioned expenditure - 
for ad hoc/réseareh schemes in the last 50 years has been only Rs :2037 
lakhs:5? And as-we have seen, the majority. of ad hoc research schemes; - 
the other major mechanism. of financing agricultur al. research, have 
contributed-little to the building of basic researcli capabilities. This. 
predominance of all-India- coordinated research: projects and their 
nature are not accidental. It is a. consequence of the clear suggestions 
and strategy promoted by the joint Indo-American teams which ~ the 
Indian institutions adopted-without any violation. . = 
The fact thatthe research and extension system got geared t to 
pushing mainly the HYVs- package is not because.there-was any cons-. 
piracy hatched but because it. was structurally ensured by.establisning:a 
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well defined division. of labour icin the research and extension net- 
work.: Control through peer groups is what characterises the system of 
reward ‘and recognition in research and this was made possible by 
influencing the peer groups heavily in favour of HYV package. Urgency 
, and need to demonstrate were the keywords in the ideology that circum- 
scribed the planners:and science administrators They believed that if 
agricultural production was to be increased there was no choice but to 
rely on the well to do farmers who were capable of obtaining all the 
inputs and had access to assured water supply. Thus, in their view, there 
‘was nothing wrong in gearing the research and ‘extension network to 
pushing the HYV package and.in postponing other. research problems. 

Of course, there weré reinforcing factors, namely, the PL-480 funds, 
the. 211. (d) grants for research, and last but by no means insignificant 
the opportunities that were opened up, through the exchange programme, 
for foreign: travel. As the National Commission on Agriculture pointed 
out .“‘there is literally: a craze throughout the world for holding 
conferences, seminars. ...These give scientists and research workers a 
chance to mingle but (Bere is need for. moderation. It has been said of 
some scientists administrators that- they have-to sign official papers while 
2 chang mg planes at the airport. It sounds exaggerated but not quite 
untrue.” . The craze has'been so great that quite a few had to be warned 
recently and some suspended and dismissed. 

‘In. the absence of any indigenous assessment of priorities for rain- 
fed agriculture and dryland agriculture, the influential peer groups, 
trained by US universities, financed: heavily in many cases in their 
- research programmes, ditected the choices of curricula, research problems 
and extension strategies, in different agro-ecological regions. All this 
combined well with the ambitions of the young scienties to be able to 
work with those who have not only influence and authority because of 
their links with funding.agencies but also status in the international 

scientific community. : l 

l Of course, none iof this could have happened without the general 
political. acceptance for this strategy in ‘the country, especially from the 
government. The ICAR had published in the early 1970's. the speeches 
of the then Agricultural Minister Subramaniam, . which make amply 
clear how much the government was conviriced of and committed to the 
new package strategy of the Green Revolution. The government also saw 
this Green Revolution as a way of overcoming the constraint Imposed 
by a backward agriculture without at the same time unleashing the forces 
which would demand wholesale change in land relations. 

With regard to the rationale of U S involvement it can be said 
here with certainty that humanitarian ‘reasons alone could not have 
sustained: this long-term: involvement; .-it was the economic interest of 
the US agribusiness which: largely determined the rationale of U S 
involvement. Susan George and Harry Cleaver have documented the 
involvement of these interests quite well. It is to be noted that the HYVs 
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required inputs not generally produced in the developing countries. Of 
course, a country like India could choose to produce fertilisers, but in 
her case too, the escape from MNCs was difficult. India, in the mid- 
I960's, received large loans from USAID to finance imports of much 
needed fertilisers. Athe same time, the U S and the World Bank put 
a great deal of pressure on the Indian government to encourage MNCs 
to invest in local production capacity. .The Indian government 
changed its policy abruptly to permit these firms to price and distribute 
their products in India. The' joint ventures between Indian and 
foreign firms were especially encouraged. India accepted the US 
terms for resuming the food-for-peace programme. 

In the case of other inputs like pesticides and agricultural 
chemicals the MNCs control the industry in India. Food lost on stalk 
through pests and diseases in the developing countries is estimated at 
about one-third of their actual harvest. It should be noted here that the 
Rockefeller Foundation which took a great interest in institution building 
has a major stake in ESSO fertiliser and oil companies controlling the 
production of feedstocks for fertilisers and pesticides. The case of Soya 
is an illuminating ‘example. of MNC penetration into food processing 
industry and markets of India. 

It is true that the MNCs in agribusiness have much less stake in 
India compared to their interests in Latin America and Africa’ where 
they even control land-and output and have converted these lands into 
export platforms; but in this connection, the points to be noted are: 
firstly, the economic gains obtained from the sizable market for fertili- 
sers and pesticides, and investments in fertiliser industry were quite 
substantial; secondly, the package strategy of course was not motivated 
solely by the economic needs of the US agribusiness. The political 
aims of US governments also contributed to this involvement. The 
origin of U S involvement in education, especially agricultural educa- 
tion, lies in the U S goal of eliminating the threat of popular uprising in 
- the developing countries against their oppressive regimes pursuing the 
moribund path of capitalist development. Of course, the United States 
saw all this popular tumult and revolution as being “Communist directed 
and inspired?! whose elimination became her avowed goal. 

All this required that suitable leverage, to whatever extent possi- 
ble, should be obtained in India to cultivate the local collaborators in 
the area of agricultural transformation in order to stem the tide of 
*popular uprisings'. How the American scientists were incorporated in 
implementing this strategy is not altogether clear. Some evidence exists 
that alternative agricultural strategies existed and could have been 
developed but were rejected in favour of the HYV package. Perhaps the 
substantial MNC control over American -universities owing to their 
Gnancial involvement in these universities’ research programmes might 
provide an answer to the question. But this issue needs further study and 
nothing substantial can be adduced as evidence at present. 
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Lastly, it should be pointed out here that such a strategy could 
‘not have been pursued smoothly unless the Indian ruling class interests 
coincided at least temporarily with the U S interests. 

Of course, it is quite clear that a large material basis has been 
laid for agricültural education, research and extension in the country as 
a result of this collaborative effort, but its orientation is quite at vari- 
ance with the long-term needs of the country and, in large areas, even 
with the short-term needs. Moreover, safety valves have got to be built 
into the process of institution building. Scientific personnel pursuing 
alternative approaches and institutions geared to support those ends 
should be allowed freedom instead of being victimised or suppressed. 
Research cooperation should never be: confined, on such a long-term 
basis, to only one donor. Dependence on direct foreign funds for 
research projects shpuld.be reduced to a minimum. Sources for training 
of personnel abroad should be diversified. Economies here lie in 
diversity and not in tying up the process o£ institution building to one 
source. ‘Internal communication channels must be strengthened so that 
dependence on the donor. gets fast reduced. Finally, the scientists who 
-choose to speak and pursue alternatives must be encouraged, which, in 
the ultimate analysis, is the only reliable safeguard. 


(T his is a revised version of. the paper presented at the seminar “Perspectives” organised by 
ihe American Studies Research Centre, Hyderabad, in April 1983) 


] The role of the international agricultural centres in the development of national 
research systems has apparently been the greatest concern of USAID in this area. 
Sec Talbot, Readings on the'Food and Agricultural Policy, 1972-76, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1977, p 181. ; 

2 Albert H Moseman, Building Agricultural Research Systems in the Developing Nations, 
Agricultural Development Council Inc (ADC), 1970, p 16. 

3 Ibid, p 17. 

4 It has been noticed that even after the research results are available, there is often 
need for testing a new technology on a‘large scale. The economics of the results of 
research under actual field conditions will have to be tested before adoption. The 
purpose of such testing would be to identify the operational problems of the 
transfer of technology under a given socio-economic mileu. This kind of testing 
involves, in addition, the participation of agricultural economists and rural 
sociologists. See the National Commission on Agriculture, para 52.4.48, p 56. 

5 The "complementary crops program" established under USDA office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations was concerned with research to stimulate production in 
Latin America of selected crops not grown in quantity inthe US. The rubber 
development programme initiated in the early 1940's to improve sources for 
national rubber in the Western hemisphere, involving 12 Latin American nations, 
got into trouble because the varieties released in Mexico in the autumn of 1948 

: were seriously damaged by the new race 15-B of stem rust in the summer of 1951. 
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QUUD 0 mj FRANK PERLIN* - Ps 


Growth of Money Economy "T. ink Questions of ` 
| T ransitions in Late  Pre-Coloniál India 


ONE OF the more remarkable but neglected features of the growth of 
f commercial ‘capitalism on an international scale from the 16th century, 
consists of widespread processes of monetisation affecting a number of 

Asian societies, and, especially India.- This was in turn connected with 
~ commercialisation of both agrarian and urban economy, and the 
development of markets and manufactures. By the middle of the 18th - 
century, this development had become. distorted through increasing 
European intervention in both trade and manufacture; i in ‘this respect 
colonial ‘occupation was both-a culmination’ of earlier processes, and the 
. means (through. political monopoly, use of violence, control over the 
taxation system) for the East India Company to, destroy competition and 
- drive. prices: downwards in an increasingly competitive world. The 

‘corollary was that till the. mid:19th century at least India’s integra- 
' tion into a colonial: "empire was. marked by a broad-based process of 
undérdevelopment of which deindustrialisation was merely part, and 
including a process of relative de-monetisation.! . 

In the following pages, I shall begin by presenting the problem i in 
terms of the unprecedented international: flow and sub-continental use 
of monetary media which took place beétween- the 16th and early 19th 
centuries. Then I shall consider the implications. of these phenomena 
for -an understanding of the development of commercial capitalism 

during this crucial period, firstly within India itself, and secondly within 
- a broader international context. Finally, I end with some, statements 
concerning the implications of this -hypothesis for.an understanding of 
the early colonial period. The résult-is to place India firmly on the map 
of developments affecting the world more generally, long before 


colonialism. m 
| oss 


- The Trade i in oiae Media 


` This paper begins with two problems. The first concerns the 
remarkable international trade in coinage media, both precious and of a 
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more humble kind, which developed from the 16th century. The second 
concerns the extent to which monetary relationships had developed in 
the hinterland economies of the same period. There are indications that 
these had developed to a remarkable degree, surely not equalled during 
the 19th century. 

The trade in' precious metals, especially silver, is well known, not 
the least the international division of labour-upon which it depended at an 
early stage in the growth of commercial capitalism, and also the steady 
drain of valuable payments-media into Asia, and especially India and 
China (eg, Vilar, 1976; Chaudhuri, 1978; Furber, 1976; Atwell, 1977). 
But the trade in humble payments-media, like copper and cowries, 
was even more remarkable, not only because they also formed a vital, 
long-term lynchpin of international exchanges during this period, .but 
also because of their implications for the receiving economies. 

. Copper formed one of the basic commodities of the inter-Asian 
trade, beginning with the Portuguese and continuing through the Dutch _ 
and English E I Companies (Glamann, 1958; Furber, 1976; Vilar, 1976; 
Magalhaes-Godinho, 1969).? Prices paid in Asian markets were remar- 
kably high when compared to those for other industrial metals or those . 
paid in Europe, and except for brief periods such as in the crisis-ridden 
1630's and at the turn of the 18th century, such high prices were remar- 
kably stable. Later, we shall see how significant were those conjunctures 
of widespread crisis and low copper prices. : 

By the later 17th century, the most important Rm source of the 
metal was Japan. Other parts of Asia were also substantial importers 
-of copper, while European states also began to import or produce 
substantial greater quantities of the metal than they had done 
hitherto (the major Europen source became Sweden after Central 
European sources had become insufficient to meet increasing demand). 
The significant period of accelerated growth in_these copper dealings 
begins. in the 16th century, both in Europe and in Asia (Parker, 1974, 
on Europe.) 

Cowries were by far the most important of a number of non- 
metal and base-metal currency media of much lower value than copper, 
and a reconstruction of international movements in the commodity ' 
forms a remarkable but little-known aspect of the development of a 
world market and division of labour, but.one whose implications have 
not yet been properly appreciated.? 

Produced mainly in the Maldives, they were a major commodity 
for both Asian and European traders, while European ports like London 
and Amsterdam acted as major entrepots for their exchange between 
'company and company, and between private traders, on their way 
towards West Africa. By the early 18th century, the annual total ship- 
ment can be measured in hundreds of millions.^ 

In the 17th century they were found widely distributed. as a means | 
of payment in many parts of the Indian sub-continent. By the 18th 
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century an important change had taken plaee, little documented, and 
only discussed, to my knowledge, in an enigmatic paragraph in Furber, 
where he notes that copper tended to displace cowries in many regions 
(Furber, 1976). The areas where they had originally circulated and 
where they remained important in the 18th century included Burhanpur, 
Agra and Bengal, while ;in the 17th century bitter almonds (badam) 
were brought from Persia for use in South and Central Gujarat, inclu- 
ding Surat. What marks these areas is the fact that they were regions 
characterised by a widesprad developmet of manufacturing in both 
countryside and town. | 

Also, by the early 18th century, cowries were being shipped to 
major new markets Outside Asia (new, less in the sense that cowries 
had not been used before, than in the fact that they were now integrated 
into new patterns of international exchange and that their use occurred 
on a much vaster scale than ever before.) 

- West Africa, in particular, became the chief destination, while 
ports in the Indian Ocean and East Indies became major entrepots for 
their further shipment westwards. When we add to this list ports such 
as London, Hamburg and Amsterdam we begin to reconstruct the 
complex web of commodity exchanges which enabled cowries to become 
the payments medium par excellence for the developing Atlantic export 
of slaves from West Africa to the Caribbean and Americas. European 
companies.could be found purchasing cowries in India, while Asian and 
European private traders re-exported cowries from Surat (having been 
brought there from ports in the Indies, , or directly from the Maldives) 
to entrepots such as Mocha.‘ 

Scattered evidence suggests that European companies became 
increasingly interested in purchasing cowries in the interior of India and 
directing them westwards towards Europe (for West Africa). This was 
the case in the mid-l7th century when Dutch traders sought cowries 
around Burhanpur, a major area of textile manufacturing at this time. 
By the early 18th century, the Dutch East India Company (VOC) was 
issuing reports on the cowrie trade and giving orders for cowries to be 
redirected away from their major source of demand in Bengal, to VOC 
factories in Ceylon and elsewhere from where they would be shipped 
' onwards.® 

Finally, West Africa and Bengal w were indeed the major markets for 
cowries, but they or a number of other more unusual types of currency 
medium, such as lead, iron and bitter almonds, also seem to have been 
used elsewhere in Asia, stich as Thailand. 

What were the reasons for these extraordinary developments? 
Why did African, Indian and other Asian economies absorb these vast 
quantities of payments media? What were the conditions which permitted 
an elaborate international exchange of commodities to develop, both of 
payments media and of goods more generally? On what developments 
elsewhere did the- growth of Europe's own international trade and 
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internal economic growth depends: 
Firstly; let us note that we have been reticent about lie use to` 
‘which copper was put. With cowries the doubts concern their nature as 
"a form of money,” while with copper:the ‘question is.whether arma- 
ments or coinages were the most significant long-term destination of the 
metal. However, the fate of prices during the widespread crises, alluded 
to above; is symptomatic of the real ‘priorities: the great crisis at the 
turn of the..18th century was also a period of intense. warfare in the 
Deccan, yet demand appears to have dropped ‘dramatically until the 
agrarian economy picked up in the 1720s (Glamann, 1951).5: 
‘Copper coinages were first introduced into Europe it in the 16th 
century (Parker, 1974)... They were used largely by:ordinary people 
(peasants and manufacturers, say—thus my term “humble ` currency . 
media"), whose low value “black: money" coins are well- known to 
historians. This was also the period when financial institutions,. commo- . 
dity exchanges ànd domestic manufactures—in a -wórd, the - various ' 
components of commercial. capitalism—experienced - rapid: growth and 
became the dominant forces in European economy.. Many historians 
have described the manner in which urban capital was invested in the 
countryside of the 16th,-17th and 18th cénturies, peasants losing their 
land.and becoming caught up in credit dependencies and money rela- 
tionships.? At the same time populations were increasing. (if unevenly) 
and husbandry was becoming.more intensive. This is the dex) x : 
context for increased. copper imports and pr ganeuon, 


Growing Monetary Exchanges 


- Now for the hypothetical dimension of my paper. ‘What happened 
in the rest of the world to. stimulate these developments? In the West 
African case there has already. been a good deal of- stimulating and’ 
enlightening discussion and research. A great phase of state develop- 
ueni begins in the. 16th and 17th centuries, one especially well-docu- ` 

mented example « ‘being that of .18th and 19th century Asante (Wilks, 
1975). These developments, embracing the.growth of new forms of 
power, of lordships, bureaucratic mechanisms and new conquest states, 
coincide with the.growth of the slave trade. .Slavers traded. mixed 
packets of commodities, inċluding Indian textiles, to the coast, to which 
unit values were given, but of primary importance were cowries (Johnson, 
1970: I, and Johnson, Hogedorn and Lynch: 1). Hopkins. has , argued . 
tliat the.epoch of the slave trade only affected a narrow. elite of traders 
- and rulers (in contrast to the growth of peasant cash cropping for an 
international market during the 19th century) and had little economic 
significance of-a developmental kind (Hopkins, 1973). But Johnson 
had; earlier, rightly pointed out that the vast import. of cowries, fairly 
steady price .leyels, and their -deeper and deeper penetration'into the 
West African hinterlands, must themselves - have been. predicated upon | 
burgeoning economies and exchanges in that hinterland (Johnson, :1970, 
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I). . We may add the further poirt that cowries, used.as a means of 
exchange, seem to imply a numerous population involved in many, 
small but frequent exchanges. 

The last pre-colonial centuries alið: seem to me to constitute a 
unique ‘phase -of Indian; history. Not only the Mughal- Empire, but 
other states in the subcontinent were characterised by the growing sophi- 
stication of their administrative apparati, and by the increasing moneti- 
sation: of- taxation, by the wide range of new measures undertaken to 


Survey, asséss and levy the demand. It was a time when commercial 


cropping and domestic manufacturing were also increasing on a wide 
scale- for both export and home markets. Bengal’s - production, for 
example, was destined for upcountry markets in Bihar, what is now 
U P and Nepal, as well as: for overseas markets in Asante, South America 
and England (Marshall, 1976). Further, we also find that goods were 


‘moved over large distances, both by sea and land: Bengal rice for 


' Maldives cowries, cotton .from Nagpur, Oudh, and the upper Ganges 


for Bengal, or on a smaller scale, around Pais. to take a few examples. 
All are cases of an increasingly. elaborate regional and occupational 
division of labour embracing both city and countryside, hinterland and 
littoral. Similarly, in Gujarat, a concentrated: nexus of manufactures 
and financial and commercial activities, distributed in a number of small 
but vigorous towns, together with a countryside producing grains for 
export and: for urban consumption, and industrial crops for manu- 


.facturing, formed the essential economic hinterland lying behind the 


much-studied ports of Broach; Surat and Cambay. 10 

Finally, I want to: ‘suggest that peasant settlement and population 
levels increased apace during. the period, so that growth in commerce, 
manufacturing, «administration, and money. tax demand could be set 
against the development of agrarian setteled’ societies themselves, of 
objects to be ruled and exploited (for example, argued in Perlin, 1981, 


and by Moosvi, 1973 and 1980: 31).11 


-This means that the import of Copper and cowries can n be explained 
In terms of the need of economies growing in size and changing in their 
basic characteristics: becoming more specialised, more settled, more 
ruled and bureaucratised. ‘The local corollary-of this is that a study of 
18th century Maratha documents reveals a remarkable - involvement in 
monetary relationships by. humble people, not only to service the revenue 
demand: but to pay rents, -to~ exchange. products in local markets and, 
through their receipt of day and monthly wages for soldiering, household. 
service, agricultural labour, and craft production, all in money forms.!? 

` By contrast, in the 19th century, after occupation by the English 
Kast India Company, the displacement of local elites from the country- 
side, the more ruthless and efficient exploitation of peasant populations 
and the large-scale export of taxed wealth, left Maharashtra’s villages 
suffering a relative demonetisation of local economy and a contraction: 
(or:whithering.away):of those social, political and. economic.conditions 
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characteristic of the old order, in which monetary exchange could 
flourish.13 ' 

This view of late pre-colonial society and economy should be seen 
as the context for state interventions in monetisation, especially where 
taxation was concerned: administrative economy operates withiri the 
context of the broader economy of the old ‘‘mode of production”. To 
argue, as does Habib, that money economy was dependent upon the 
central organisation of the Mughal state—that whatever form of capi- 
talism we identify in the 17th century was parasitic on the form and 
energies of the ruling organisation (so that decline in the latter spelled 
the decline of capitalistic relationships before colonialism)—is to fail to 
see that monetised tax demands could only occur in wider contexts of 
monetary relationships, and that India’s late pre-colonial commercial 
capitalism far transcends the Mughal experience.‘ E 

We can begin now to understand the reasons for the import of. 
currency media into the sub-continent, not just to service an elite-orien- 
ted silver economy of traders and rulers, ‘confined to great trade routes, 
the coast and the big towns, which largely ignored the peasant, but one 
which worked in depth through the whole of society, mediating India’s 
complex economic and political institutions, +° Nor were cowries merely 
a question of a ritual exchange medium used by people who possessed 
no conception of ‘‘modern economic? concepts such as *'profit"' and 
“exploitation’’.16 Cowries were used because of the need for an exchange 
medium of extremely low relative value and in types of economic rela- 
tionship which can be precisely documented. 


The Shift to Copper Coinage 


The shift to copper coinage in many hinterland regions can be 
understood through two mechanisms: (i) There is reason to think that 
copper became more suitable than cowries asa medium of humble 
exchanges in regions like Maharashtra, due to a gradual fall in costs of 
production and also in the prices of raw and minted copper relative to 
prices more generally in India. , 

(ii) In additiọn, the organisation of international trade, and the 
priorities governing the major movements of commodities, required that 
cowries be rerouted towards West Africa, and, accordingly, in spite of 
the continued existence of a strong demand for cowries in regions such 
as Bengal, supply appears to have become constrained by major policy 
decisions taken by the dominant international, carriers of the commodity 
(the English and Dutch East India Companies). 

‘So far as the retention’ (and increased use) of cowries in Bengal 
is ‘concerned, this region was the centre of the most dramatic develop- 
ment of domestic manufacturing over an extensive countryside in the 
18th century, and of an inter-regional and international trade in food- 
grains. In the later 18th century, under the East India Company rule, we 
find documented evidence that they were using cowries in local markets, in 
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dealings concerned with the manufacture of textiles destined for export. 

Moreover, it has been shown that in the late 18th century the use of cowries 
could be made compulsory through the kinds, of exploitative relation- 
ships to which manufacturers were subject (Hossain, 1979; see also 

Bhadra, n. d.). Whether or not compulsion was the rule before colonial 
occupation (and we must remember that numerous major occasions of’ 
payment, such as rents and taxes, were the subjects of enforceable 

demands, even insofar as type of payment was concerned), use of 
cowries can be understood merely by reference to some basic and well- 

known facts: Bengal was well known in the late 17th and early 18th 

centuries for its cheap labour and foodgrains. Prices were notably 

lower than elsewhere in India (Marshall, 1976). Secondly, domestic 

manufacturers were characterised by their near ubiquitous poverty: 

prices of labour in the textile industry in Bengal were notably lower than 

prices of agricultural labour in the Western Deccan. Yet, it was pre- 

cisely these people who were most conspicuously integrated within an 

international and inter-regional market of considerable complexity, 

cowries serving them in their numerous, tiny purchases and sales, as 

copper coins did in the Deccan. The use of cowries thus seems to have 

marked those areas where commercial capitalism showed its most pre- 

cocious developments and to have most clearly influenced structural 

changes in the nature of production relations. l 

This last remark requires serious qualification, because I believe 
that the character of peasant production, even when engaged in basic 
food crop production in relatively poor ecological conditions such as 
that characterised Maharashtra, displayed similar developments in this 
period.! We can observe the strength of this view if we consider the 
institutional apparati which made all these monetary relationship, 
possible, which integrated the peasant,'the ruler, the banker and the 
merchant in a single exchange/production nexus, and which indeed were 
so fundamentalin the organisation of society and polity in this period, 
that if we imagined a state of affairs in which they were absent, we 
would have to conceive of societal types of a much more simple, and 
completely different character to those actually existing. 

I am referring to banking, credit and other forms of finance, to 
money remittances, hundi transactions'and currency dealings, and to the 
extensive use of credit production relations, in both agriculture and 
manufacture, throughout the sub-continent, institutions which Knit 
together region and region, town and countryside, producer and noble, - 
and transcended particular regions, dynasties and polities.18 The peasant, 
manufacturer, . ruler, noble, state administration, and the East India; 
Company were generally dependent upon prior financing of the. season's 
production. Moreover, the “‘official’’ administrations treated in the text 
books were totally dependent upon, and complemented by a further 
administration, hidden behind the priorities and categories of our 
documents, but one which handled the actual movements of grains and 
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moneys, the amazing network of remittances, transfers, and money. 
payments which were necessary to mediate a complex and flexible social 
organisation with an inflexible geography and property system.19. 
Finally, consider the fundamental role of money as a value and pay- 
ments medium in facilitating the creation of such socio-political forms. 
of organisation as the Mughal mansabdari system ` (ranks translated into 
value terms and payments made to nobles whose movements were 
subject to frequent transfer across the sub-continent).?9 

' Returning to the question of financial institutions, what 1s remar- 
kable is the strong degree of control which financiers had over a dispersed 
production and marketing system. By the 18th century, to take a single 
example from among many well-known cases, banking firms . were 
financing the production and marketing of raw cotton in the.Eastern 
Deccan for the Bengal market (Guha, 1972), and a similar commercial/ 
financial ‘centralisation of decision-making and economic power existed 
in the case of Bengal’s manufactures (Hossain, 1979; Marshall, 1976). 


Commercial Power and Industrial- Capitalism 


This is the special mark of commercial capitalism. The use of 
money is only an aspect of developing systems of production whose major. 
"characteristic lay not in investments in fixed capital but in highly 
flexible investments in the relationships of production, thus in develop- 
ment of the institutions needed to mediate such relationships.?! They 
are also typified by pauperisation of the producer and by a low 
technological base. The generation of stagnation, as much in peasant 
productiori as in manufacturing, is the necessary corollary of the growth. 
of early forms of capitalistic economy. l ; 

The same phenomena can be seen throughout Europe, during the 
same period, where domestic manuf acturing expanded throughout many 
peasant-agricultural hinterlands, east and west, -from the l6th/l7ih 
centuries on, but where industrialisation took root in only a small] 
handful of highly specific and strategically. placed locations (see for 
example Mendels, 1972; Levine, 1977 and Medick, 1976, Supple, 1959, 
being especially useful, however). In such locations, commercial profits, 
accumulated from the production of manufactures in Prussia, Bengal, 
Bohemia and Gujarat .(to take a few examples) ‘were re-invested. Thus 
the growth of commercial manufacturing in town and-country does not 
imply that India would have industrialised if colonial domination had 
not occurred. It seems instead that the growth of an international division 

of labour led to stagnation in the very regions where pre-industrial- 
manufacturing had also developed, and at the same time to accumulation 
iby those who increasingly. dominated the commercial power structure; 
thus by outside interests, in England and Holland by the later 18th 
century. In turn, this implies, when seen in an international context; 
that India’s political economies were developing in particular directions 
antipathetical to an indigenous industrialisation.?? 
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In short, India was one of a small number of centres of developing 
commercial capitalism in the Early Modern period, but its particular 
development became ‘increasingly distorted through the institutional 
character of these same. processes, and the growing hegemony over inter- 
national exchanges gained by Europe's once dependent but ruthless 

traders. Even "remote" hinterland politics in Western India must be 
“seen as part of this broad international theatre of activities, changes and 
influences. Money, and the international trade in currency media, are 
prima facie indicators of these portentous developments. At the same 
time, new currencies and money exchanges performed a vital structural 
role in the latter. It is'this structural role- its nature and detail, and 
its chronological and regional variations - that remains the fundamental 
research task of the future, one that will alter the entire character of our 
knowledge of late pre-colonial societies. 

One last word: this is a very different scenario from that recently 
elaborated by Wallerstein, and one that has important implications 
(although, it is true, I favour his basic structural approach). His 

“world system’? turns out to be only a special and relatively local 
development within a much vaster, and originally, much more 
spontaneous system of exchanges and production relations, developing 
from the 15th/16th centuries onwards in different. parts of the world 
(Wallerstein, 1974 and 1980).2? The transition to industrial capitalism 
(but here we have some complex chronologies to work out) occurs 
together with the growing coincidence of these two types of ‘‘world 
system". Money economy and humble currency media were funda- 
mental tools in these processes of transition. 


(The author thanks Sulabha Brahme, Sudhir Bedekar, Ram Bapat, S D Kulkarni and 
others at'the Shankar Brahme. Samaj Vidnyana Granthalaya, Pune, for stimulating 
and critically discussing the arguments in this paper in February 1981.) 


.1 The central hypotheses, upon which this discussion paper is based, is worked out in 
detail in my articles in Pas? and Present and the volume edited by Richards (Perlin, 
1983, and “‘forthcoming’’). 


Glamann and Furber are unusual in the attention they give to copper. 


3 Most secondary sources ignore cowries, and indeed their low value is generally 
taken as implying complete lack of significance. The economic anthropologists are 
the exception, but this paper departs radically from their standpoint. 


4 Johnson, 1970; and Johnson, Hogerdorn and Lynch, forthcoming, for the following 
details on cowrie trade within Europe and to West Africa. 


5 Information conveyed by H van Santen who is researching Dutch trade with 
Western India in the 17th century. 


6 Information on current research provided by J Hogerdorn. 


Polanyi’s “‘substantivist’’ interpretation i is representative and increasingly fashio- 
nable. According to it, cowries were part of archaic exchange systems, autonomous 
economies, not conversant with market economy as it: has developed through ‘‘the 
great transformation”. See Polanyi, Arensberg and Pearson, 1957. The concept 
of jajmani so popularised by anthropologists, is also substantivist. 
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8 The warfare was caused by the last bitter phases of Mughal attempts to subdue the | 
southern portion of the sub-continent. - 
9 Kamen, 1971, gives a graphic account of these processes. 

10 The criticism implied here is that big ports like Surat are studied in isolation of the 
wider local economic context which they serviced. We have many studies of 
particular ports, but none on the growth,and character of South Gujarat’s urban 
and rural industrial" economy.’ : However, Gokhale in 1964/65 and 1968/69 has . ~ 
many interestirig remarks on this question. ND ' EE 

11 The problem lies in a framework of assumptions thatin the past.has prevented us 
from accumulating evidence. a be 7 a. 

12. These remarks are based on the results of my research . in 1975 and 1976 on 18th 
century archives of Maratha families, kept in the Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak 
Mandal, Pune. i E got - x m 

13 Which I formulate elsewhere as the- probable creation 5y colonial rule of the very 
object identified by colonial administrators as pre-colonial, and which has become : 
the classical anothropological image of the ‘traditional’ village. TON l 

l4 Habib, 1969, who also maintains the dominant approach to pré-colonial India, . 
treating its characteristics and changes in essential isolation of those occurring in. 
the rest of the world. "P " m E 

15 Besides contradicting dualistic conceptions in general, this particular formulation . 
is phrased in disagreement with Das Gupta, 1970. 5% j 

16 Polanyi’s influential “‘substantivist”? hypothesis, is itself part of a broad current of 
anothropological thought. See note 7. . f 

17. In- Europe as well as in South Asia., , *- d M 

18 Altbough a great deal of incidental information on these institutions ' exists in the 
secondary literature, and’a‘small number of articles describes their modes of 

- operation, they aré only now beginning to get the detailed study they deserve. 
Their full implications for understanding the nature of the old order bas not yet ` 
been recognised. . S z3 

19 Observed all over India. See for example Sharma, 1979. 

20 Ali, 1968, for organisation of the Mughal nobility. » 

2] Supple (1959: Introduction) and Chapman (1973) describe these characteristics of 

. commercial capital in thc symptomatic case of contemporary Europe. 

22 This argument implies that the deindustrialisation: debate: rests ‘on a much too 
narrowly formulated set of problems, on which see my article in Past and Present, 
1983. E LS NECK 

23 Wallerstein’s conception of a capitalism only generated in Europe in the 16th 
century, from whence it expands, js thus Eurocentric, and it is symptomatic of ` 
this that he neglects the modern literature on pre-colonial Asia and'does not argue 
the case in comparative terms. . . i 
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ATIS DASGUPTA* 


Titu Meer's Rebellion: A Profile 


SINCE the imposition of colonial rule in Bengal, a kind of continuity 
can be traced in the reactions of the peasantry through. the outbreak of 
risings emerging from different moorings. The last four decades of the 
18th century became stormy as the Fakir-Sannyasi rebellion, the Chakma 
movement, the Chuar revolt and the Rangpur rising were taking shape. 
In the same tradition of anti-colonial movements, Titu Meer’s rebellion 
stood out strikingly in the first half of the 19th century. This uprising 
shook the colonial base in the countryside of Barasat sub-division of the - 
24 Parganas district during 1830-31. 

As regards the source material for a study of Titu Meer’s rebellion, 
-we, however. still face the limitation of depending primarily on official 
records of the East India Company — Colvin’s report (a report submitted 
by the Acting Joint Magistrate of Barasat to the Secretary of Govern- 
ment of Bengal in the Judicial Department in 1832) and other Judicial 
(Criminal) Proceedings preserved in the West Bengal State Archives. 
We also get glimpses of the uprising from contemporary press reports! 
which broadly sympathised with those who suppressed the rebellion. A 
little later W W Hunter came out with his publications? to provide a 
more sophisticated rationale for the colonial stand. The first Bengali book 
. on Titu Meer was written in 1897 by Biharilal Sarkar who openly supported 
the interests of both the Hindu landholders and the officials of the East 
India Company. A somewhat balanced, though sketchy, viewpoint on 
the rebellion emerged from around the middle of the present century in 
the writings of W C Smith,? in ihe publications of R G Mazumdar’ 
and S B Chaudhuri and in the recent works of Sirajul Islam and 
others. But the perspective of a peasant rebellion was still missing. 
Some Leftist intellectuals? gradually came forward to provide this 
crucial dimension, though the rigours of the historian’s craft may be 
apparently lacking in some of their writings. 

While we would try to appraise the pivotal perspective of peasant 
resistance as the major objective of this paper, we should first try to 
understand the level of perception of the rebel peasants in the social 
milieu of Bengal during the early 19th century. Otherwise we may ask 
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questions which are not historically relevant. Thus, it was not unusual |. 


for a peasant to raise his voice of protest cloaked in a religious language l 
in the feudal society of Bengal which we are referring to. Similarly. 
-anti-colonial movements in the initial phase often showed a partiality 
for the resurgence of the Mughal authority; the rebels during the so- 
called Sepoy Mutiny even used the aged Bahadur Shah as a symbol of p 
their armed resistance. After appreciating these inhibiting factors, we 
can ask the basic question: how far could the uprisings put forward 
immediate grievances as well as long-ranging interests of the peasantry in 
the face of early colonial onslaughts? We would try to find the answer 


` in Titu Meer’s rebellion. 


The decades following the Permanent Sctilement (1793) witnessed l 
in Bengal the growth ofa class of new zamindars which came to be 
dominated by urban bania traders and erstwhile officials of old zamindars. 
The major aim: of this new class was to: procure, albeit forcibly, the 
increased land revenue for the East India Company. The relationship 
between the debt-ridden peasants and the new zamindafs became tense 
from the beginning, The condition of the- ryots deteriorated further 
after the introduction of indigo plantation. At the same time, the. 
colonial policy, which ‘had already replaced indigenous external trading 
in finished products of silk and cotton by -one-way export of raw. 
materials, now brought additional misery to the weavers by massive 
imports of factory-made cotton goods from Great Britain since the 
beginning of the 19th century. This deepening economic | crisis provided 
the background for Titu Meer’s rebellion. 


The Beginning of the Rebellion 


The rebellion, however, started from a different direction. Titu 
Meer (nee Meer Nisar-Ali), the leader of the rising, hailed from a . 
peasant family in the village of Haidarpur in Barasat sub-division of 24 
Parganas district. In his early life Titu, as a bodyguard of -a local 
zamindar, was arrested in a case. After his release, Titu went” on’ 
pilgrimage to Mecca and met Saiyad Ahmad of Rae Bareli who made a 
lasting imperessionon him. Saiyad Ahmad .was a direct disciple of 
Abdul Wahab who had initiated a fundamentalist puritanical movement 
‘among the Sunni Muslims.95 The chief aim of this Wahabi movement 
_ was to purge all non-Shariati elements from the practices of the Muslims 
in order to regain Islam’s glorious past. Saiyad Ahmad set out propaga- 
ting that India, had turned into 'Dar-ul-Harb', ie, a land ruled by 
infidels under the British rule, as.the Indian: Muslims had deviated from 
the path of true religion. The Muslims of the country, therefore, should 
once again pledge to follow strictly the instructions of Koran and Hadith, 
wage jehad against Kafir rulers, i e, the British, and re- -establish ‘Dar-ul- 
Islam, i-e, the rule of the beliévers, in India. In 1821 Saiyad Ahmad 
asked Titu Meer to go back and work among the Muslim peasants in his 
. local area.? 


$ 
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After returning to his village, Titu began to organise the Muslim 
peasantry by propagating two major themes. First, veneration of pirs, 


erection of dargahs, holding of faita in memory of the dead, etc, werc 


un-Islamic practices and should. be abondoned by the true Muslims. 
Although these were partof the tradition of folkish Islam of Bengal, 
yet when Titu pointed out to ihe poor cultivators that these „practices 


.benefitéd only the parasitic: mollahs. who enjoyed the patronage of 


Muslim landlords, the’ peasants ‘saw the point. Charging interest on 
loans was un-Islamic, but the mollahs had never protested against it. 
Secondly, the.rule of the infidel Britishers with. the help of oppressive 
zamindars and talukdars had accentuated the plight of the peasantry. 

. + At that time, the poor peasants in the Barasat sub-division consisted 
of Aslaf Sheiks or Jolahs as well as the low-caste Hindus like Bagdis 
and Kaivarttas. The local zamindars and talukdars, along with their 


. naibs and gomasthas, were predominantly Hindus, though there werc 


some Muslim talukdars with Saiyad, Pathan and Mughal connections. 
The mahajaris or money-lenders were mostly Hindus. The Jolahs, the 
most depressed stratum of the local Muslim society, were the first to 
respond to Titu’s call. Though Titu was occasionally speaking for the 
peasantry in. general, his emphasis on Islamic fundamentalism could 


‘not draw the poor Hindu peasants at the outset and. they remained 


neutral. But it 1s noteworthy that .the landholders, both Hindus and 
Muslims, as well as the mollahs reacted sharply against Titu Meer’s 
preaching from the beginning., , 

: ‘In June 1830, provocative action was unleashed by Krishnadeb 


`~ 


B Ray, the talukdar of mauja Sarfarajpur, who imposed on the bearded 


Wahabi peasants a, special tax: of Rs 24 per year with the possible 
motive of isolating Titu Meer's followers. He sent out a force of 300 
armed guards to collect the tax forcibly. The peasants rushed to Titu 
for advice. An enraged Titu declared that the tax was both a religious 
offensive and an economic pressure on the poor Muslim peasants who 
should refuse to obey the talukdar. . The peasants responded to the call 
and none turned up to pay the tax. “With reference to M Colvin's 
Report regarding Kishan Dev Rai, the Zemindar", his ‘‘oppressive 


.and' illegal: exactions appear io have first Sod the Ryots to 


opposition’’.4° A frustrated Krishnadeb led a party of more than 100 
followers (armed with sticks and lances) and burnt down a number of 
cottages of the Wahabi peasants after destroying a mosque. ‘The 
peasants put up a stiff resistance and the confrontation was inconclusive. 
Krishnadeb immediately fled and remained in hiding at Calcutta for a 
few days: Shortly afterwards,. both ‘the parties lodged ‘complaints at 
the local Baduria police station. Meanwhile Krishnadeb had heavily 
bribed Ramrani Chakraborty, the concerned officer-in-charge, and 
made him submit a report favourable to him. Ultimately the Sub-Divi- 
sional Magistrate of Barasat dismissed both the cases, but he extracted 
an unilateral bond from the peasants to pue effect that they- would not 
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cominit any breach of the peace in the near future. 

The local zamindars and talukdars were following the whole 
incident. with keen interest, as all of them had long been looking for 
opportunities for the imposition of additional taxes. Thus Ramnarayan , 
Nag Chaudhuri, the zamindar of Taragania, and Guruprasad Chaudhuri, 
the talukdar of Nagarpür, jointly extended their cooperation to Krishna- 
deb Ray. These landholders began to demand from their ryots arrear 
rents with interest at short notice. They also misused their powers 
to arrest the tenants for arrear of rent which were granted under the 
- Act (Regulation 7) of 1799: 

The peasants responded by setting up a spontaneous organisation 
and by initiating certain criminal cases against some zamindars at the 
Court of District and Sessions Judge at Alipur, headquarters of 24 
Parganas. A turning point came in Titu Meer’s movement. Titu 
understood that the landholders with direct or indirect ‘help from thc 
British rulers were unleashing an offensive as'soon as the peasants. were 
getting organised, no matter whether they were Muslims or Hindus. 
Tke time had come when he must uplift his socio-religious agitation to 
a full-fledged economic-political movement and put up armed resistance 
against any offensive of the landholdirg class; in the process, he should 
be finally prepared to face armed confrontation with the East India 
Company itself. Titu made the poor peasants understand the futility 
of taking legal steps against.the zamindars, which meant asking for 
justice from the partisan English judges, and persuaded them to with- 
draw the pending cases. Almost all poor Muslim cultivators of the 
locality gradually came forward to participate in Titus organisational 
activities. Even the low-caste Hindu peasants were no longer apathetic, 
though they still did not involve themselves actively. Fakir Miskin 
Shah, along with his followers, joined hands with Titu. But it should be 
noted that Titu Meer sought neither religious inspiration from the 
mollahs nor financial assistance from the. Muslim zamindars and 
talukdars. ' ToS 


The Subsequent Course of.the Rebellion 


Titu now shifted his headquarters from Haidarpur to Narkelberia 
and organised his peasant supporters into a militia armed with easily 
available weapons, like bows-and-arrows, spears, lances and swords. 
In October 1830 Titu issued a declaration which openly proclaimed that 
he and his supporters were (masters of the country, asserting that the 
period of the British rule had expired and that the Mahomedans from 
whom the English had usurped it were the rightful owners of the 
empire".1! Titu next decreed that all zamindars and talukdars of the 
locality should remit revenues to him and not to the British treasury and 
that anybody flouting this order would be severely punished.?! In fact, 
on October 14, 1830, Titu’s militia looted the property of a Muslim 
landholder of Khaspur who dared to disobey the order. Titu also asked 
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the ryots not to pay rent to.the zamindars who were opposing his move- 
ment and not to pay illegal cesses at all. Some zamindars and talukdars 
fled to Calcutta, as the local police became ineffective. 

litu Meer now turned his attention to humiliating Krislinadeb 
Roy, his old enemy. On October 31, 1830, Titu himself led a 300-strong 
militia and raided Krishnadeb's A at Sarfarajpur. The nearby, 
market was ransacked and the establishments of corrupt money-lenders 
(like, Lakshman Deb, Mohan Saha, ‘Golak Saha and others) were set 
on fire. -Finally, as a-retaliation against Krishnadeb’s destruction of a 
mosque nearly four months back, a cow was slaughtered by Titu’s men 
in front of a local temple. 

Immediately after this fateful raid, the landholders of 24 Parganas 
and of the adjacent Nadia district held a conference for mutual assistance 
in the event of Titu’s offensive in the near future. The notorious European 
indigo planters of the locality anticipated with their class instinct that 
they were soon going to be the target of the rebellious peasants. The 
planters, therefore, hurried to extend their cooperation to the zamindars, 
though tlieir relationship was not always cordial before. 

Kaliprasanna Mukherjee, the zamindar of Habra-Gobardanga, 
was a representative of this new alliance and he refused to send revenue 
to Titu Meer. He also did not forgo the collection of additional and 
illegal taxes from his ryots. Titu took up the challenge and moved 
towards Gobardanga with his peasant militia. Davies, the manager of 
an indigo plantation at Mollahati, rushed to Kaliprasanna's help with 
200 armed guards. But Davies had to beat a hasty retreat in the face of 
a strong encirclement by Titu's men He himself escaped narrowly and 
took shelter with Debnath Roy, the zamindar of Gobra-Gobindapur. 
After defeating the combined forces of Kaliprasanna and Davies, Titu 
made up his mind to punish Debnath Roy and marched towards Gobra- 
Gobindapur. At Laughati in Nadia, Debnath with his guards confronted 
litu's militia. In the fierce encounter Debnath was defeated and 
killed. | 

Titu now pounced. upon the estates of indigo planters spread over 
Barasat and Basirhat sub-divisions of 24 Parganas and in parts of Nadia. 
These European lease-holders were singulary oppressive and had reduced 
their ryots to virtual serfdom. One after another, the indigo establish- 
ments were set on fire. "Ihe papers were'destroyed, most probably by 
the villagers, for the purpose of destroying the records of their own 


- debts.’?13 


By the beginning of November 1830 the iain had clearly gone 
beyond the control ef zamindars and planters. ‘‘From 8th to 15th of the 
month they (the rebels) remained gradually increasing in numbers and 
confidence, acting in short in open contempt of all authority."!^ By the , 
middle of November the East India Company's Commissioner of 
Presidency Division had already received various reports on Titu's 
rebellious activities from officers-in-charge of the affected fhanas as 
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well as from planters like Davies and Storin. The Commissioner asked ; 
‘the District.Magistrates of .24 Parganas and' Nadia to.take necessary © 
steps" immediately.- Accordingly, Alexander, the Joint Magistrate. of. 
Barasat, along with the officer-in-charge of. Baduria thara, led a ‘police 
' force of 120 and -entéréd ‘the maüza of Narkelberia on November. 15;. 
„ 1830. Pu g E e s 
Titu had prior information of nee ieee S expedition. | "Hes at 
once sent a militia of 500‘armed peasants under-. the. leadership of his : 
, nephew, Golam Masum, who outnumbered “the “police force’ in open 
encounter. The Joint Magistrate somehow fled to ‘the nearby willage of | 
Kalinga i in Nadia. The: encounter resulted ‘in. the: death, of. Ramram 
Ghakraborti, the hated officer-in-chargé of Baduria. ‘thana.. Among the ` 
other dead were a QUI 10 constables and 3 bar gandazes of thé police 
force.1*: : | ze l 
After this success,. Tità Meer dedan ed Eisele Badsah, “following. 
vaguely the erstwhile Mughal style.. He , appointed ` one: Mainuddin, a 
Jolah of Rudrapur; his wazir. and his néphew Golam. Masum the , chief 
senapati;!$ About 8000 poor peasants, both Muslim and: “Hindu; hailing 
from different villages around N arkelberia, came forward to join Titu’s. 
organisation which now. held ' its sway óver, a substantial territory in 
Barasat sub-division, In this. ‘liberated’ area "Titü carried out a sort of. 
peasants’ autonomous government in a limited ‘way. for nearly a year. 
The local.zamindars-were either brought to submission or- asked to vacate . 
their territories. : The peasants themselves collected taxes, administered 
justice and maintained internal law and order. However, Titu could 
well realise that, consequent upon his declaration of autonomy, ‘he would , 
soon have to face the mighty onslaught from ` the. East India Company's. 
forces. . He, therefore, felt the necessity to fortify the village of Narkel- 
beria, his’ centre of resistance. . This led to. the Construction of the 
famous banser Kella:or. the : TR fortress, which the, peasants, -built 
with incredible speed.17 ' They divided the fortress into several sectors 
and stored foodstuffs and their weapons, like swords, lances, knives; bows 
and poisonous arrows. 
Meanwhile, the zamindars and dis planters « of 24 Parganas, Nadia: 
and Jessore: started ap proaching. Lord William Bentinck, the Governor- 
'" General, for direct aimed intervention. In response to their pleadings, 
Bentinck gave instructions to Sinith, the District Magistrate 'of Nadia, 
to proceed with sufficient armed policemen, for crushing the rebels. . On 
the morning of November 17; 1831, Smith; along with David Andrews, the 
planter; and four other English’ Magistrates moved towards Narkelberia 
. at the head of a 300 strong armed police force.. The landholders assisted 
this expedition by providing’ Smith with a considerable number of armed 
‘guards and clephants. ge P 
Golam Masum, Titu’s senapati, had prior inforustion of this. 
expedition. Without waiting at Narkelberia, he immediately. marched 
with a militia of 1500 armed, peasants and met Smith's forces -neár 
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. Baraghar (5 km to the north-east. of Narkelberia). In the frontal 
encounter, heavy firing from guns and muskets of the armed police 
contingent had little effect on Titu's men who outflanked the enemy 
forces by overwhelming’ numbers and defeated them with local weapons. 
The English officers crossed the Ichhamati river and took shelter in the 
residence of Davies, the ‘planter. Smith quickly sent an urgent note to 
the Governor-General on November 17, .1831:. “After what I have 
myself witnessed of the spirit, resolution and: fanaticism of this most 
extraordinary body of men, whose numbers could .not have been less 
than 1500, in league with all the sürrounding villages, I have no hesita- 
tion making the most urgent representation to Government of the 
absolute necessity for prompt and efficient aid.^18 

Lord Bentinck at once understood the need for intervention by 
army and on November, 18 he sent down a full-fledged military force 
uiider the command of Major Scott, Lieutenant Shakespeare and Captain 
Sutherland , containing 'a cavalry and an ar tillery with 300 armed 
personnel and two cannons. The only civilian officer who accompanied 
the army was Alexander, the Joint Magistrate of Barasat. This force 
reached Narkelberia on the.evening of November 18 and laid a siege 
around the banser kella (bamboo-fortress). Meanwhile most of Titu’s | 
militia.had already returned and taken position within the fortress. 
Nothing much happened that evening. : 

The historic battle started on the gums of November 19. In 
the face of continuous firing from rifles and cannons of the British army, 
' Titu's militia put up a valiant resistance for three hours with arrows, 
spears, lances and muskets. ' Titu, though injured, fought to the last, 
inspiring his fellow peasant warriors throughout the desperate battle. 
Finally the bamboo- fortress was destroyed by constant shelling from the 
cannons. The English army officials entered the fortress and bayonetted 
Titu to painful death.i? Fifty of his comrades were also killed. 
A the Joint Magistrate; decided to cremate the dead instead of 
burying, ‘“‘as their leader Titu Meer is among them and they (the 
peasants) might take his: ‘body and bury him as martyr’’.2° 

. About 800 rebels were arrested and sent for trial at Alipur Court. 
After protracted trial, nearly 140 peasants were punished with prison 
terms of various duration. Golam Masum, Titu’s senapati and nephow, 
was sentenced to death and, according to the order, was hanged in 
Narkelberia in front of the devastated banser kella where his body was 
kept ‘exposed as a warning to other rebels". D 


The Significance of the Rising 


Though Titu Meer’s fortress was destroyed, the historical signi- 
ficance of his rising could not. be suppressed. Titu challenged the very 
basis of colonial exploitation in our country which depended on land 
revenue and other exactions from’ the peasantry. By rebelling against 
the whole exploitative system he succeeded in uprooting locally the 
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administration of the East India Company and its stooges — the 
zamindars and the planters — for more than a year. Simultaneously, 
Titu established in the liberated areas of Barasat sub-division a self- 
government for the peasants for a limited period. Who helped him in 
this uphill task? ‘here was none excepting the poor and illiterate 
cultivators of the locality. Titu himself came from a peasant family and 
he never allowed the leadership of his movement to go out of the grips 
of the peasants and the weavers. In our country the leadership of anti- 
colonial peasant’ revolts and earlier risings of the ryots against the 
Mughals had often passed into the hands of so-called rebel zamindars. 
Titu’s: uprising did not suffer from this limitation and, hence, there was 
no scope in it for any compromise -whatsoever. While our educated 
leaders of ‘Bengal Renaissance’ were collaborting with ‘liberal’ Lord 
Bentinck for carrying. out their, highly acclaimed social reforms within 
the framework of loyalty to #the British crown, the unlettered peasant 
militia of Titu Meer challenged that very colonial framework and ‘fought 
with arrows and spears against rifles and cannons of the Company’s 
forces which were sent by the same ‘liberal’ Bentinck. : 

It is interesting to note how the contemporary Bengali middle 
class and the European residents in and around Calcutta reacted to 
Titu Meer’s rebellion through their press. The English-owned journals 
and those controlled by the Christian missionaries were understandably 
pro-government in their attitude towards the rebellion. Nonetheless, . 
a conservative journal like John Bull tried to probe into the origin of 
the rising. ‘‘It is doubtful how far fanaticism has anything to do with 
this disturbance. It rather seems to have arisen from absolute want, 
and starvation."?? But the mouthpieces’ of the Bengals Hindu middle 
class, like Young Bengal’s Jnananveshan and Dharma Sabha’s Somachar- 
Chandrika, sided totally with the interests of the zamindars as well as of 
the Company and denounced the rebellion as a disturbing law-and-ordcr 
problem. Samachar-Chandrika even went on to puton a communal] 
colouring on the uprising. From the Reformer, however, we come to 
know thata sizable section of the Muslims in Calcutta supported Titu 
Meer’s movement.23 Colvin’s report had also indicated that a Muslim 
police officer of Kalinga thana in Nadia was partisan to the rebels and 
was subsequently dismissed from office.?4 

Titu's rebellion, however, had its limitations, too. The first flush 
of victories created an illusion of easy success, and Titu failed on the 
tactical front as he opted for open confrontation in his final battle 
against the better cquipped adversaries. Nor did he have the perception 
of a comprehensive programme for his peasant followers when he: set 
out to replace the existing colonial system. An equally serious limitation 
lay in his emphasis on Islamic puritanical resurgence which, though not 
communal, isolated the poor Hindu peasants from his movement during 
its early phase. Titu, however, got over these religious fetters and 
gradually directed the main thrust of his rebellion successfully against 
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the zamindars, the planters and the British administrators.25 In the 
ultimate analysis Titu’s rising turned out as a. distinct manifestation of 
determined class struggle of the poor peasants against the colonial rule 
in Bengal. ‘“The movement made use of religious ideology, as class 
struggles in pre-industrialistic society have often done; but though 
religious it was not communalist,’’26 

In spite of the brutal répression unleashed by the colonial rulers, 
the Wahabi movement could not be suppressed immediately. Within 
a.few years of Titu’s death, two disciples of Saiyad Ahmad—Unayat Ali 
and Enayet Ali—became active in Bengal and Bihar, and their organi- 
sation soon spread to other provinces also. During the great Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857 the Wahabis came fórward to extend its dimension by 
providing the mutineers with peasant bases in certain areas. Till 1870 
. these peasant rebels, in the garb of puritanical religious sects, put up 
stiff resistance against the British rule. In the stormy annals of anti- 
colonial peasant struggles in our country, Titu Meer and Wahabi 
followers appeared as petrels with a message for a future peasant society, 
shorn of repression and exploitation. 
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WHERE ‘does one Eee man. in a model of the society—this so-called 
“problem of man’’—is:one of the most mishandled questions in 
‘mainstream’? economic theory. The individual agent at the centre of 


the analysis makes his choice: 'according to "his prefererice and the totality 


of such choices comprises. an álleged description of the economy. This 
format for the analysis of social behaviour. describes the motivation of 


-choice às arising within. the individual, ignoring the dialectics of the 


interaction between the'riumerous agents through their choices, actions 
and the results thereof. The totality of these latter types of interactions 
and interrelationships however are of the essence of the choice ofa 


social man: To be suré “the individual’s conception of his welfare has 
1 » p 


been sometimes modelled as altruistic, where the individual’s welfare is 
taken to depend on others’ welfare: AS well, but the choice of the agent 
still rémains. shackled to a, motivation arising from within himself, i e, 
his perception regarding his own welfare. This mechanical homocentrism ' 
1S certainly one of the major weaknesses of the conceptualisation of the 
social man by "mainstream" economic theory. 

Amartya Sen's persuasive critique! of the mistaken identification of 
preference with choice. in, economic theory is a most welcome develop- 
ment in this context, since his critique is based on the recognition of the 


important interaction between the choice of the agent and his economie 


environment. In-his critique spread over a number of essays of this 
volume, : Prof Sen first argues that thé theory of Revealed Preference ís 
based on the correspondence between choice and preference, despite the 
usual. contention that it has banished the idea of preference from econo- 
mic theory. Then" he argues that while it is possible to construct a 


'4 ranking for an individual over commodities from his observed choices, 


to take the former as his welfare ‘ranking is an unjustified step. He 
shows, using situations like a Prisonners' Dilemma, that the preference 
revealed ‘under such a situation ‘will not correspond to individuals' 
ranking of their own welfare. Indeed, their welfare rankings would be 


‘correctly revealed only if they- drastically deviate from behaviour based 
on their own welfare consideration.- The consequence of this demon- 


stration, that the study of choice in general will not lead to an unveiling 
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of individual ranking, is somewhat devastating for economic theory. As 
corollaries, many theorems based on this implicit congruence appear to 
be in a hopeless confusion of categories—now talking about choice and 
in the next step deriving theorems on individual] welfare. The most 
remarkable example would be the two classic optimality theorems of 
welfare economics that celebrate the correspondence -between market 
equilibria and Paréto-optimality—where the equilibrium achieved on the 
basis of individual choice is branded as optimal in terms of welfare on 
the implicit use of this misplaced congruence. 

The author's arguments are however more EE than just 
aimed at undermining the received theory. Oncé it is recognised that 
all agents can be better off in terms of their individual welfare ranking 
(as in a Prisoners! Dilemma) by acting according to some’ ‘as if” 
ranking, there arises the possibility of analysing a whole range of 
behaviour which is traditionally left out by economists as beyond the - 
scope of their discipline. Such diverse phenomena as behaviour based 
on commitment to a group, like the family, clan, caste, club, or class or 
based on moral incentives for example, need not entirely belong to the 
mysterious territory of the sociologist or the political, scientist. Prom 
here, Prof Sen departs in two related but distinct directions. One of 
them is to demand more non-utility information in the analysis of 
economic behaviour. Clearly in a wide class of behaviour the usual 
analysis of welfare: maximisation fails for the simple reason that 
behaviour indeed has many other dimensions like motivation, commit- 
. ment, morality, to name a few. Analytically however this need not create 
any problems if*we could capture these elements in a single subjective 
ranking of the individual. The problem is that neither can the ranking 
obtained from behaviour through observed choices be given such an 
interpretation, nor can we even theoretically conceive of a single subjec- 
tive ranking that could capture these additional elements in choice 
behaviour. Thus an ;argument develops against what Prof Sen calls 
‘“welfarism’’, the practice of explaining behaviour, individual and social, 
by reference to individual welfare alone, while the latter is just one 
element of the set of determinants of behaviour. 

The critique of ‘‘welfarism’’ in the form in which it has come is 
important. The kind of non-utility information that will be necessary 
for analysis is neither à characteristic of the social states alone (in the 
way that utility or welfare itself is), nor of the agent's subjective make- 
up. The categories like commitment, motivation or morality require for: 
their definitional basis the entire information about the context of the 
choice problem. Thus the demand for more non-utility information is 
in effect a demand for posing the problem of choice not as an inward 
looking formulation of mechanical homocentrism, but to incorporate as 
much of the information about interaction between the agent and his 
social environment as possible within the traditional format of choice 
analysis. | 
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There is a second direction in which Prof Sen also allows his 
arguments to develop, namely, to suggest a framework for the analysis 
based on commitment to a moral code. This is based on his observation 
that in some situations à meta-ranking of social states is possible such 
that as one moves up along the meta-ranking each ranking would 
produce more benefit than the lower ones; for everybody, if it is used to 
' replace individualistic rankings asa guide to choice. Obviously this 
concept of a moral code is co-extensive with the situations where such 
a meta-ranking is posssible, and a condition for the latter is that every- 
body should be affected symmetrically as they adopt one ‘‘as if? ranking 
in place of another (i e, the ordinal rankings of the ‘‘as if’? ranking in 

terms of benefits be the same for everybody). This limits its applicabi- 
lity to only specific situations that conform; but such situations may. 
be numerous. In a club or association, in a cooperative or a commune 
or in a social formation that is based on community labour, a moral 
code which is demonstrably useful to all concerned, obviously would 
have a rational for its existence. Also, if such a code exists, 1t will be 
stable in the sense that experience of individuals will not prompt them 
to undermine it. We ought to note that this notion of morality cannot 
be extended to an entire social formation if based on private property 
and class conflict (Prof'Sen himself does not make any such claim; and 
even he de-emphasizes the use of the term morality in this connection, 
perhaps for the many connotations it carries which are not directly 
objects of his analysis). A social contract is conceivable in a situation 
where the contract envisaged fetches benefits for everyboby in comparison 
to what they would achieve on the basis of their individual rankings. 
But in a situation where the moral ranking in a society appears to affect 
different groups differently (indeed to the benefit of some and to the 
detriment of others) the moral ranking must have been imposed through 
coercion, compulsion or deception. Since the society is not just a larger 
set of people compared to, say, a club, but is qualitatively a different kind 
of set (1e, involving antagonism) an extension of the analysis of ethical 
codes for non-antagonistic groups to that for an entire social formation 
is impermissible. i 
So far as, however, the analysis of morality., corresponding to an 
entire social formation goes, there seems to be one important interpre- 
tation of both Rousseau’s ‘social contract", and the possibility of 
morality being looked upon as a meta-ranking in the context proposed 
-earlier. It is possible to interpret Rousseau as providing a theory not 
of the state as it exists in history, but of an “‘ideal state’? which would 
solve the puzzle that Rousseau himself made famous, namely, that while 
man is born free he is seen everywhere in chains. In an idea] situation 
as Rousseau can be interpreted to have surmised, man would not, with 
his rationality and will; be subjected to chains through the greed of 
others; and any chains that would be worn would be worn both willfully 
and rationally because of the distinction between the "general wilr’ 
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and the “will of all’. Interaction between individual choices and ` 
. outcomes by driving a wedge between the “‘gencral will” and. the ‘will 
of áll”? can provide the beginning of our understanding of voluntary 
subjugation to a supervisory scheme (or-a moral ordering). of a non- - 
antagonistic group, likea classless society, both pre-private property - 
and post.* . ; a er MMDMEEA 

“A second question. raised by the above formulation is the following. 
The structure of morality and its sanction in the formulation derives 
from the individuals’ perception of their own welfare—to achieve which 
the individual takes the guidance of the moral code. How gencral is 
this formulation? In particular, is it a useful one for some pre-capitalist 
formations where it can be argued with equal force that the moral code, 
as arising-out of the collective rationality embedded in the organisation 
of production, is the-prior element? In other words, “if we accept; as I 
feel.we.must, that in some social formations prior to private property 
(and perhaps also.at an unknown future epoch -when private property 
ceasés to extst) the.collective good has an existence arising out of the 
organisation of production independently of the "individual's alienated 
perception of his own good and that.of others, the "behaviour based on 
sanctions, customs, morality or the chief’s orders acquires an'explanation 
directly from the organisation of. production. The logic of morality 
outlined above may be quite specific.to our own social formation (and 
also perhaps to the epoch of transition to a communist society) -where 
the individual alienated from other participants .in social labour looks 
.at the latter. as: external. to..himself, and thus the good of the latter 
acquires sanctity only to the extent that it enhances the individual's own 
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The Pareto Principle. a ak 
Welfare economics as^we learn it as a setzof. received propositions 
has two basic premises, almost universally accepted by practitioners. The 
first of course is that individual choice is based onthe individual's own ` 
perception ‘of welfare, which is the object of Prof Sen’s critique in the 
first group of essays. The. second is a normative. proposition thàt a 
social ‘state preferred by some and not thought of as any worse by others 
should be taken as socially better. It is this second proposition, often 
labelled (in a hurry) as the unanimity .principle, which is the object of 
criticism in a.second.group of essays. . It appears at first sight somewhat 
` shocking that the celebrated Pareto principle’ should at all be subjected 
to criticism, In fact the radical critique. has generally been that the 
unanimity principle is rather too liberal—indeed liberal to a fault, and 
that in arly worthwhile. exercise it needs supplementing by some other 
substantive judgements. Prof Sen's attack in. a sense is from a precisely 
opposite direction and claims that the principle in fact imparts a 
concealed - illiberality to welfare judgements. In a much discussed 
paper, he proves what he calls the impossibility of a Paretian liberal, 
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showing that the Pareto principle cannot accommodate a structure 
where each (at least two) individual’s choice -over some pre-assigned 
social states is honoured,in the society’s choice as well. Thus the Pareto 
principle militates against the usual concept of libertarian rights 
(admittedly in this particular: form) and in a framework of collective 


. choice we have to give up either the so-called unanimity principle or the 


t 


idea of individuals’ protected or personal spheres. The problem has 
obvious ramifications not only in social choice but in any other form of 
collective choice as well, e.g, in a union of nations, in a federal structure 


. of states, trade unions, nationalities or linguistic groups and so on. 


The paper has been widely discussed in the literature and some 
attempts have been made at reconciling the claims of Paretian principle 
and libertarianism by dropping some other desiderata. Such attempts 
may produce working rules for-conflict management in a social grouping 
where collective decisions-or choices are to be made. But it is difficult 
to interpret them from the viewpoint of the established canons of 
fairness or justice and.perhaps equally difficult to integrate into the 
prevailing systems of jurisprudence. 

It is symptomatic of the belief of the practitioners in the sanctity 
of the Pareto principle that a large part of the literature that followed 


- tried to get over the problem by inventing schemes of alienable rights so 
as to restrain the claims of libertarianism. However the reasons for the 


illiberality of the Pareto principle should noi be very far to seek. The 
Pareto principle combines in its folds not only some kind of a principle 


of unanimity for which it is famed, but also the somewhat intolerant 


claim that my preference over social states should count in the social 


preference, There is a world of difference between the statement that 


I prefer one social state to another, and the statement that I want this 
first state to be socially preferred. It is the latter which contains the. 
germs of illiberalism and conflicts with an order of things where we 
want to preserve protected: spheres of choice for individuals. When 
looked at this way, the Pareto principle loses much of its sanctity, but 
on the constructive side of course the question remains: how do we 
accommodate libertarian.claims in a practical scheme of social decision 
making, without militating against the broad notions of justice prevalent 
in our own social formation? É . l 

It is possible that the solution may not lie in any logical scheme 


but in a different organisation of living where the intolerant aspect of 


the Pareto principle recedes into insignificance. People may just learn 
to respect each other's preferences and I may give up the claim that I 
want my preferences to be fully reflected in the social ranking. In fact 
such a living and philosophy are often practised within groups where the 
intra-group contradictions are not antagonistic. The intolerance and 
illiberalism that attends the individual’s view about the relation between 


. his ranking and the social ranking may itself be the result of insecurity, 


alienation and irritation attendant upon living in a conflict-ridden society. 
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In a third group of essays the author focusses on the inter-related 
issues of definition, description and measurement in social sciences. 
The author presents his-argument, somewhat polemically, against the 
backdrop of two widely held positions regarding the role and use of 
description in economics. The first of them looks at description as but 
an input in the ‘process of prediction, so that the goodness of a. 
description is judged by the predictive accuracy of the resultant theory. 
A rather curious outcome of this view is that realism need not bea 
desired aspect of description — a description can be unrealistic and yet 
good. Even though Milton Friedman made this position explicit, the 
adherents of this view are more numerous than his. name would suggest. 
We have for example Kaldor’s reference to stylised facts and, as we 
know, facts as they occur are not inherently stylised but are to be 
styled. "- LS ` i 
A second position is to suggest that since description consists in 
choosing a subset of all true propositions about a subject, it would 
always have a normative content. Consequently descriptions are good or 
bad-only from the viewpoint of specific value positions, and a descrip- 
tion cannot be objectively good or bad. Also, since all theories have a 
descriptive input content, theory too is necessarily normative. 

Against these two fairly influential and current views, Prof Sen 
argues that while description involves a selection of a subset of all true 
propositions about a subject, selection necessarily: is not normative. 
Selection of course has a purpose, but that need not be a normative 
concern. Asa result description and theory need not be necessarily 
normative. . l 

The general concern of this discussion is rather important, 
particularly whén it appears that the contending view simply denies 
even the possibility of objective knowledge. We should dwell on this 
question in some detail 

Description as an activity, namely, the act of transmitting the 
impression about a subject between members of the society, is an ancient 
activity. The progress of civilisation has more ‘recently resulted .in a 
separation between the two components of this activity, namely, (1) the 
selection and collation of facts to form the impression and (2) the 
transmission of the impression between members of the society By 
description we now understand the first of .the two and the second is 
thought of as the task of the media. However, the latter, ie, the require- 
ment of transmitting facts or knowledge, has been the motivation for 
description over the ages. The separated activity of description which 
now appears to usasan intellectual activity is indeed part of a more 
complex social activity of transmission of facts and knowledge necessi- 
tated in the course of man's struggle for changing nature and society. 
Indeed, our own descriptive and. communicative organs became more 
developed and complex as the human species struggled in the pre-history 
for survival by relying more and more on coopereation between the 
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members of the species. To repeat, description as a. purposive human 
activity is part of the: ‘Important activities of the social man and is 
motivated by.the desire to change nature and society. It therefore 
involves ‘a selection of a subset from:all true propositions about the 
subject, where the selection is motivated by this desire to transform. The 
question that now.arises is whether description as an activity can be'non- 
normative, non-partisan and objective. 

Át any moment, the known or available set of true propositions 
about a subject is but a proper subset of all true propositions about it. 
- Description, and knowledge or theory built on it, can therefore be only 
relative and not absolute. However, this does not deny the possibility 
of objective description and objective knowledge. In- description, 
admittedly a selection from the set of all available true propositions is 
involved, and particularly in the' social sciences, it mistakenly appears 
that therefore neither description nor theory can be.objective, and must 
necessarily be normative or partisan. However, it must be realised that 
changing nature or helping to change society in the direction that would 
benefit the entire human race eventually, is not a partisan act. It 
appears partisan only in a class-divided society; where the extant 
rulers’ vested interests ate against the generaal direction of progress of 
the human kind. Not to appreciate this is also not to appreciate the 
possibility of objective description, and objective knowledge, and this 
leads to the formulation: that all description is normative and so is all 
theory. In a class-divided society, we may add, certain actions which 
are partisan from the extant viewpoint are really not so and are in the 
interest of the entire human kind from the viewpoint of human history. 
Often radicals who have sympathies with the oppressed classes, sex, 
nationalities or other groups but fail to appreciate the objective and 
non-partisan nature of' some partisan acts of today, because they 
cannot look at history as extending beyond the extant social formation, 
feel compelled to justity their radical sympathies by proclaiming the 
normative and partisan nature of all social action, theory and practice. 

Stated this way, it appears that a better description is more 
instrumental to social change in the direction of progress. ‘This latter 
however is not attainable, without the command of the available true 
propositions regarding the subject. An isolated prediction of this 
variable or that can turn out to be accurate by the working of some 
law of large numbers or other statistical accidents, even without the 
use of *'realistic" informational input. But in the matter of enduring 
social praxis, today's experience will be falsified tomorrow unless the 
former were based on truth. (Some such falsification will take place 
. any way since the available list of true propositions will both expand 
and change—imparting to HHONCUEE arelative but progressing cha- 
racter). Thus in effecting a ‘‘good’’ description there is no escape from 
selecting from true propositions . : 

The volume under discussion raisesa large number o other 
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interesting issues as well, and our discussion here is not exhaustive 
Also our choice of the issues from the book has been entirely led Dy 


our URS DIURNO. 


M2 


- 


jin Sen, Diis Welfare ahd Measurement, Oxford University Press, 1982. 


The concept of utility itself, sametimes it has been suggested, captures diverse types 
of satisfaction that commodities bring to a consumer, eg, taste, nutrition, accommo- 
dation, comfort, warmth etc. In this sense it may be looked upon as an aggregative 
index of many such satisfactions that commodities produce. Incidentally, such 
aggr egation: itself may be impossible if we insist on some properties of the aggregate. 


For an interesting interpretation of Rousseau's distinction between the 'general will’ 


“and the “will of all" see W G Runciman and A K Sen, ‘‘Games, Justice and | 


General Will", Mind, October 1965. i 


This notion of “Ideal State" of course does not correspond to that a the state as 
Marxists understand it. It truly is a SUDETVISOLY organ of the boby .collective and’. 
corresponds to Hegel’s notion ai the state, "'the reality of the ethical idea" and “the . 
image and reality of reason" See .F Engels; The Origin of the Family, Private” 
Property and the State, Progress Publishers Edition, p 166. 


. See F Engels, The Role of Labour in the Transition from Ape to Man. 


BOOK REVIEW = 0 
Dynamics - of Rural Transformation 


C T KURIEN, DYNAMICS OF RURAL TRANSFORMATION, Orient- 
|. "Longman Ltd, 1981, pp xi+151, Rs 52. 


IN. THE 30 odd E ooi a great deal has been said 
and written on the rural economy.’ Even confiming oneself to the 
scholarly literature, one can identify’ several approaches and varied 
concerns. There is a large body of work cast in the mould of the most 
recent fashionable. variety of conventional neo-classical economics, 
which seeks to analyse the -rural economy in terms of production 
functions and programming models of optimising farmers. This body 
of work partly arose, at least initially, to assert the ‘rationality’ of the 
Indian farmer, and thus had a positive (though extremely limited) role 
to play insofar as it combated the-mystification of certain strands of 
economic sociology prevalent in the West-in the immediate post-war 
period which tended to- hypothesise an ‘‘Eastern behaviour- -determining 
ethos” distinct from the micro- -economic rationality of the economic 
agent in a market economy. However, this approach, with its ahistoric, 
neo-classical parentage, naturally proved itself incapable of analysing 
the rural economy as a whole, much less rural transformation. Another 
body.of work, some of it at least Marxist in theoretical origin and 
inspiration, has been concerned with thc question-of the mode of 
production of the rural—more specifically, agrarian—economy.! Much 
of this work remains ata high level of abstraction, with recourse to 
empirical.work or evidence being made only to clinch specific theóretical 
issues. Whiic this body of work has been extremely important both in 
raising important questions and in elevating the theoretical level of 
inquiries into the rural économy, it necessarily has to be supplemented 
-and enriched by extensive empirical studies, at various levels of 
disaggregation. Some studies of the rural economy which take the 
village as the unit of study “are explicitly intended .to serve this purpose.? 
. A detailed study of the economy of any particular village has the further 
advantage of enabling the scholar to combine the methods of economics 
-and anthropology. However, while such studies are useful, the cost in 
,terms of time and research man-power is obviously prohibitive. It 
1s here that a third Dipe of work, complémentary to those referred to 
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above, becomes relevant. An excellent illustration of this type of work 
is provided by C T Kurien in his work on the dynamics of rural trans- 
formation in Tamil Nadu. 

Kurien begins by highlighting the need for a ecaiti-dimentional 
approach to the study of the rural economy in contrast to the uni- 
dimensional approach inherent in analysing the rural economy " ... 
envisaged as a flow to be measured in terms of the national income 
- apparatus" in which case “ ...the dynamics of the system ‘turns out to 
be simply the changes in the fow over time, or ‘growth’ in the familiar 
terminology” (p 2). 

He argues that such a multi-dimensional approach requires new 
frames of analysis which do not presently exist, and which “‘...perhaps... 
can be evolved, only through many experimental efforts" (p 2). In the 
meantime, Kurien argues, ‘‘...there is a legitimate role for what may 


be described as an ‘empirical groping’ which will result in at least.some : 
1p groping. An at lea: : 


kind of a first information report about a complex phenomenon” (p 3). 
The book under review, constituting such an attempt, ‘f ...consists 
.essentially of empirical documentation and analysis ofa variety of 
aspects of the changes in the rural economy of Tamil Nadu during 
approximately the quarter century from 1950 to 1975” (p 3). The study 
examines in succession the distribution of land and other assets, the 
agrarian transformation in terms of cropping pattern, production and 
productivity, irrigation, techniques etc, the relationship between the new 
technology and farm size, and prices, wage and consumption patterns. 
The study concludes with an- interpretation of rural change in Tamil 
Nadu. 


Land and Assets 


Basing himself mainly on the 8th, 16th, 17th and 26th rounds of 
the National Sample Survey, Kurien finds that the overall degree of 
concentration of land ownership has changed only marginally; even this 
marginal change is not statistically significant. While some reduction 
in inequality has taken place, the position of the bottom groups has not 
improved significantly., Those owning between 15 and 50 acres have 
been the major beneficiaries, while the share of land held by those 
owning more than 50 acres has come down. ‘There is a close correspon- 
dence between ownership and operational holdings. The significant 
changes i in respect of operational holdings are a sharp increase in the 
percentage of ruralhouseholds owning but not operating land, from 
18.1 per cent in 1961-62 to 27.86 per cent in 1971-72; a sharp decline in 
the percentage of households neither owning nor operating from 21.88 
‘per cent to 14.09 per cent over the same period; and an increase in 
leasing out operations in terms of number of households leasing out 
(24.39 per cent), area leased out (43.11 per cent) and proportion of 
owned area leased out (38.10 per cent) between the 16th and 26th rounds 
of NSS. A comparison of leasing-in patterns is only possible between 
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the 8th (1953-54) and 26th (1971-72) rounds of the NSS. Such a compa- 
rison shows a decline of leased in area from 27.53 per cent of operated 
area in 1953-54 to 13.07 per cent in 1971-72. Also, leasing in is mostly 
accounted for by smaller size groups, with households operating ‘more 
than 50 acres not leasing in at all, while all households operating 
betwecn 15 and 50 acres own at least some land. 

The asset concentrationratio for all rural households increased 
slightly between 1961-62 and 1971-72. However, this apparently slight 
increase conceals a sharp increase within the top decile group. The top 
I per cent of rural households which accounted for 33.0 per cent of total 
assets in 1961-62 increased its share to 38.97 per cent “in 1971-72. As 
against this, the share of first nine decile groups put together declined 
from 27.43 per cent to 22.36 per cent over the same period. 


_Agricultural Transf ormation 


Kurien summarises the agricultur al changes of the period between 
the early 1950’s and the early 1970's thus: "In the fifties, there is an 
increase in the area under. cultivation accompanied by some improve- 
ment in productivity. The sixties showed stagnation in agriculture in 
area, production and productivity. 'The seventies reverse the pattern 
and would appear to have started an upward trend especially in pro- 
ductivity and consequently in output. During the entire period a shift 
of land from dry to wet crops is also discernible” (p 31). 

Turning to specific aspects of this process of change, Kurien 
examines changes in each of the following: land utilisation and irrigation, 
farm implements and fertilisers, cropping pattern, production and 
productivity and inter-regional variation. He finds that area under food 
crops as a proportion of gross cropped area rose from 69.5 per cent in 
1951-52 to 76.3 per cent by the end of the First Plan period, and has 
not varied significantly since then. "Taking the cropping pattern in the 
state as.a whole,-and in the districts, the overall picture is one of inter- 
temporal stability. As 1tegards irrigation, area LE increased at 
3.43 per cent per annum ‘in the 1950's and at 1.04 per cent since then 
upto the year 1973-74. 

The phenomenal increase in modern means of production’ (Table 
3.6, p 35), particulry electric pumpsets, contrasts sharply with stagnation 
or decline in the case of traditional farm implements. This change 
is linked with changes in irrigation patterns, in particular the increasing 
use of lift irrigation in' the recent period and the overall increase in 
irrigated area over the entire period. Fertiliser consumption measured 
as (N+-P,O,+K,O) tonnage, also registered spectacular increases 
over this period from 22.01 kg/Ha in 1951-52 to 44.06 kg/Ha in 1973-74. 

The period of 25 years between 1950 and 1975 saw significant 
growth in production and productivity óf practically all major crops, a 
' growth largely associated with increase in irrigation facilities, moderni- 
sation in production techniques, and. introduction of high yielding 
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varieties, “Within this pattern of overall growth; there were, however, 
sharp disparities in the performance of individual crops, as also PR n 


the first and second halves of this. period itself. While paddy and _. 


sugarcane registered the most impressive increases in output -with- 
annual compound growth rates of 4.55 per.cent and 6.18 per.cent respec- 

tively, millets, groundnut and cotton fared rather poorly with annual y 
compound growth rates of 1.81 per cent, 1.97 per cent and 2.15 per cent. 
respectively. Further, '*in the case ‘of ‘all crops .except groundnut the 
annual rates of growth have been the highest in the first decade, 1950-51 
to 1960-61. The next-decade was one of general stagnation...” (p 42). 

Dr Kurien further points out that, even in the case of paddy; 
the post-HYV growth rates, if oné leaves out spectacular Tecaveny 
growths’, are much lower than those of the early 1950'$. ^ 

Dealing with the regional patterns using district indi disaggre- 
galed time series data on cropping pattern, outputs, productivity i 
and use of farm implements, Kurien finds a remarkable ‘stability . i 
the inter-district distribution of crops and in the inter-district differences 
in area, production and preductivity of paddy. The analysis of district S 
level data also reveals that tractorisation has proceeded. most rapidly in 
those districts which Have been traditionally wet such as Thanjavur and 
Chingleput or those where irrigation facilities Hapreveg significantly 
such as South Arcot and Salem. -.. | --., - 


~- 


Scale Factor : 


Kurien devotes a vide chaptér to what he calls ‘“‘the scale 
factor"; in which he-essentially tries to see the correlation between size 
of farm on the one hand; and such aspects as nature and value of farm - 
implements, irrigation, festilisar use and cropping pattern on the other. 
Systematic data on the scale factor not being available at various points _ 
of time, Kurien makes use of the Reserve Bank of India (RBI) survey 
on debts and investment (1971-72), the 26th round of the NSS (1970- -71), 
the World Agricultural Census (1970-71) and the farm management 
studies of Thanjavur (1967-68 and 1969-70) and Coimbatore (1970-71 to 
1972-73) districts. He finds that over 90 per cent of. tractors owned is 
accounted for by households in the size groups of 10-15 acres, 20-25 
" Acres and 30-35 acres which together constitute only 2.23 per cent of all 
rural households. While pumps are more' evenly distributed, even here 
it is to be noted that the top 3.16 per cent of households accounts for 
26.56 per cent of the pumps. Small farms have a higher proportion of : 
their area irrigated, and a higher cropping intensity. They are largely ` 
used for producing 'godgrame. Kurien concludes, on the basis of the. 
evidence he surveys, that ‘‘...agricultural operations are fairly uniform 
among the size groups, but Bo differ in terms of the untilisation of the 
basic faetors, owned labour and owned land’? (p 82). 

Kurien’s study of the wholesale price series for paddy, three 
millet crops and groundnut shows that, between 1950-51 and 1973- 74, 
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all prices increased nearly three-fold or more. Paddy prices which 
did not increase appreciably in the 1960's began to accelerate in the 
early 1970's. The data’ on-farm prices, wholesale prices and retail prices 
‘show similar behaviour'for paddy and millets. But the available evidence 
on prices being rather. unreliable, it is difficult to pursue the matter much 
further. l A" 

‘The evidence on wages of agricultural labourers shows that real 
wages carne down substantially between 1951-52 and 1973-74 for 
all categories of labourers. The real wage figures, computed by deflating 
" nominal money wages by the price index number of rice (second sort) 
shows real wage declines of nearly 40 per cent for herdswomen and 
herdsmen and 25 to 30 percent for other categories between 1951-52 and 
1973-74. The picture it not very different if alternative deflators are 
used either. a l i ^ 

. Per capita monthly ‘consumer expenditures remaind abysmally 
low for mostpeople. The disparities in consumption levels appear to 
have gone up in this period. The apparént decline observed in the Gini 
concentration coefficient is shown by Kurien to arise fromm serious 
under-reporting, especially of non-food items, by the top three consumer 
expenditure groups consuming more than Rs 43 per capita per month in 
1970-71 prices. Kurien notes that the fall-in overall per capita consumer 
expenditure per annum at 1960-61 prices from Rs 216.07 in 1959-60 to 
167.23 in 1970-71is quite consistent with the decline in real wages 
noted earlier. ! M 

Having marshalled a wide array of statistics [rom various sources, . 
- and having distilled from the data the summary picture presented above, 
how does Kurien interpret the evidence? He begins with some methodo- 
logical observations. He identifies what he calls two well established 
ways of interpreting these changes. One approach — presumably the 
neo-classical economist's approach —would be, Kurien argues, to simplify 
all the complex details into a commodity flow so as to enable quanti- 
fication and comparison. by means of a strightforward value measure. 
He cites as an instance of this approach ‘the production function 
approach’, but dismisses further consideration of this approach on the 
grounds that the kind of issues examined in his work “‘... cannot all be 
reduced to any common scale for quantification and incasurement, 
although we have shown that each in its own sphere can be quantificd 
and compared" (p 120). The second well established. procedure is to 
view'the change in terms of class categories. Kurien notes that thi, 
approach ‘‘... can lead to a much better understanding of the dynamics 
of socio-economic transformation than the one that views the economy 
essentially as à. commodity flow’? (p 120). However, he refrains from 
using this approach, arguing that ‘‘... classes ‘are conceptual categories 
and the socio-economic transformation they can interpret is essentially 
long term in charater", and that it is difficult to translate these cate- 
gories into operational empirical categories (p 120). Further, he feels 
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that both these approaches are inadequate for the type of analysis 


attempted, and that “f ... purely statistical tools... may appear to be the 


more appropriate analytical frames" (p 120). However, he ends up by 
arguing that even these are inadequate and concludes that *' ... for 


understanding and' interpreting problems of the kind covered in the 


present study what is needed is perhaps notan analytical frame, buta 


deliberately chosen focus” (p 120). The focus he deliberately chooses is 


“whether the material benefits of the changes in the ruralareas have 
gone to the rich minority or poor majority” (p 121). 

In Kurien's view, state policy has been the most important 
factor behind the changes in the rural economy and these have had a 
two-fold objective of (a) stimulating the productive operations and (b) 
bringing about some structural transformation. Further, in his view, 
both were meant to benefit the poor majority, ‘‘the latter explicitly and 
the former indirectly" (p 121). The main instrument used to' achieve . 
the objective of increasing production was subsidies. The shift to minor 
irrigation, particularly to subsidised private irrigation, from the end of 
the Third Plan onwards, the tractor hire-purchase schemes, other 
subsidies such as for soil conservation, land development, use of im- 
proved seeds and chemical fertilisers and so on demonstrate this. The 
IADP scheme, started in 1960-61 and extended in 1965-66, and the HYV 
programme from 1966-67 also fit into this picture. 

Kurien argues that ‘‘...state policy was also geared to bringing 
abouta structural transformation of the rural economy in which land 


reforms were to play the major role" (p 124). Protection of tenants and 


! 


land ceilings were the objectives in this regard in the 1950's and 1960's 
respectively. However while measures to promote production "were 
successful, the evidence shows that measures to bring about structural 
transformation have not had much success. Kurien concludes that 
« the rural transformation in Tamil Nadu between 1950 and 1975 has 
been one of growth without major structural change" (p 126). 

The evidence reviewed shows that’ the beneficiaries of the mea- 
sures to increase production have been the richest groups. Between : 
1961-62 and 1971-72, the value of assets of the bottom four groups 
declined while that of the top l per cent increased by the greatest 
amount. The small farmers account for the greater portion of leasing- 
in operations while the larger ones dominate as lessors. Further, the 
large farmer has been the main beneficiary of the só-called ‘pumpset 
revolution’. While less than 5 per cent of farms in the size class upto 
2.5 acres had pumpsets, more than 70 per cent of thé farms in the size 
group of 50 acres and above had electric pumpsets. The differential 
access to new technology on account of resource constraints has also 
tilted the scales in favour of the large farmer. The credit system has 
reinforced these inequalities. Cooperative loans both per acre and per 
farm household have also been in favour of the large farmers. Not 
surprisingly, per household as well as per capita per household, surplus 
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has been much larger for the larger farm households.: To sum up the 
story of farm earnings, ‘‘...over 50 per cent of the operational holdings 
in the state would yield only a net earning of less than Rs. 2008 per 
annum"'.?! As for non-farming rural households, the findings on the 
real wage rates of agricultural labourers show that they have become 
worse off. An exercise in estimating the rural population below 
the ‘poverty line’ whether defined in terms of nutritionally ade- 
quate diet (norm: 2400 calories/day) or in terms of minimim levels 
of living (norm: Rs21 per month in 1960-61 prices) shows that the 
proportion below the poverty line showed a decline in the 1960's 
which has been reversed subsequently. Allagricultural labour house- 
holds plus at least half the cultivator BOUE can be taken to 
be below the poverty line. 

Kurien sums up his interpretation by stating that (a) the rural 
scene is far from. static, (b) the changes are ‘induced’ changes, and 
(c) while some changes were in the 'desitred? dircetion, others were 
not. In concluding, he observes that *'the totality of changes that we 
have observed have been brought about essentially through a trans- 
formation into mondernity of traditional agriculture via techno- 
logical. innovation" (p 145). 

At the very outset, it must be recorded that this work 
is extremely useful -in-bringing together published information from 
several sources as well as some unpublished material, and provi- 
ding what the author himself calls a first^information report. 
Many of the findings such as on land and asset concentration 
and .on real wages of agricultural labourers, while not very sur- 
prising, establish conclusively the inequitous character of the changes 
in rural economy that have taken place in Tamil Nadu. Some of 
the empirical trends observed by Kurien in respect of cropping 
patterns, production and productivity appear to have continued 
through the rest ofthe decade of 1970's (Table I). Paddy continued 
to stagnate in terms óf both production and yield throughout the 
decade, while millets performed marginally better in terms of 
production and significantly better in terms of yield. Sugarcane 
production increased significantly but not its yield level, while 
groundnut stagnated in terms of both? On the whole, the picture 
that emerges for the 1970's is one of ‘stagnation or slow s 
confirming Kurien's observation in relation to paddy that‘... in 
longer perspective, the achievements of ME green revolution: are 
much more modest" (p 49).* 

The growth in electric pumpsets, oil engines and tractors seems 
to have tapered off (Table III). 

The. data on cropping pattern, production, yields and modern 
means of production taken together would suggest that the rural economy 
of Tamil Nadu has reached something of a plateau in terms of produc- 
tive forces and has begun to stagnate. 
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While Kurien’s work is very useful in giving us a detailed picture 
of certain aspects of the rural economy of Tamil Nadu he has stretched 
the available data very hard,. although he is quite aware of the uneven 
quality of the data in térms of its reliability. The data on crop prices 
at the district level is a case in point. As he himself points out, “an ^ 
examination of the basic data -raiscs some questions about their 
reliability’’(p 88).5 EN 

Another area where the data limitations are quite severe is in 
relation to what Kurien calls the scale factor. The attempt to infer the 
. presence or.absence of a relationship between size of holdings and 
agricultural operations based on farm management studies data is rather 
. hazardous, given the accounting concepts used in arriving at the break- 
down of total inputs, andthe lumping of different kinds of land (canal 
irrigated, lift irrigated and rainfed) together in forming the size groups 
of holdings. .It is then even more hazardous to generalise from this 
scanty.evidence. The point really is that the size of the holding per sc 
does not tell us much about the cultivation practices of the owning or 
operating household. ‘Large, traditional farms lumped with large 
modern farms could conceivably distort the picture thoroughly. What 
the evidence sliows is that small farmers generally expend a much greater 
amount of labour and physically participate in production while' in the 
case of large farms, physical participation in production is much less. 
The evidence also shows that small farmers are subjected: to exploitation 
through. extraction of rent, since they largely account for- leasing in 
operations. But it is illegitimate to use the size of holding as a proxy 
for scale, and to claim' on. that ‘basis scale-neutrality of agricultural 
operations or the new technology.$- NN : 


. TABLE II 
SHARE IN Gross CROPPED AREA, PER CENT: TAMIL NADU 1970-79 


Crop (197071. 71-72, 72-73 73-74 74-75 7576 76-77 7278 7879 


Paddy- — - 35.7  352* 37.0 -35.4 33.7 °° 354 32.0 358 359 
All food crops 76.1 — 7455 75.9 748 746. 77.7 769 766 759 


SOURCE: -Tamil Nadu - An Economic Appraisal, 1979. 


' —— TABLE III 
r - Me SS? 
; d Simple annual average growth rate 
Item > -1974 1977 1974 over 1966% 1977 over 1974 








M M— M———— M a a aa 
Electric pumpsets . 680,705 `- 784,643 28.3% 5.08% 
Diesel pumpsets 234,416 276,016. 55.98%  "' 5.9% 
Tractors >- - 7107 8548 28.25% ` 6.76% 
Source: . For 1974 Table 3.6 of Dynamics of Rural Transformation. aes 


For 1977 - Livestock Census, 1977. . "A 
*These figures are from Kurien, Table 3.6. S 3S 
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By and large, however, there is not much room for disagreement 
as far as the data marshalled and the general picture put together by. 
Dr Kurien at the empirical level are concerned. It is at the analytical 
level that some major issues arise. Kurien’s arguments for rejection 
of the neo-classical approach as well as what he calls ‘class analysis’ 
appear to be confused and inadequate. -It is not as if the neo-classical 
approach can only handle a complex economic reality by converting it 
into a commodity flow. It has certain behavioural assumptions on the 
basis of which it can ‘read’ the changes in the rural economy from a 
specific standpoint. The case for rejecting the neo-classical approach 
has to be based rather on its erroneous methodology of individualism, 
its equilibrium approach which makes it see only harmony where 
conflict exists, its ahistoric character, and its inability to conceptualise l 
qualitative changes in socio-economic relationships. The argument 
cannot merely be that the issues being examined “e scannot all be 
reduced to any common scale for quantification . and measurement’? 
(p 120). | ] 

That classes are conceptual categories 1s obviously no reason to 
reject prima facie an approach to the study of changes in the rural 
economy that uses class categories. In fact any. theoretical approach 
would necessarily use conceptual categories. Indeed, it would be crude 
empiricism to argue that any aspect of reality can be grasped without 
concepts. As'Marx put it long ago, «the method of rising from the 
abstract to the concrete is only the way in which thought appropriates 
the concrete, reproduces it as the concrete in mind"? To argue in favour 
of abandoning ‘conceptual categories’ (itself an awkward expression) 
or of regarding class categories as only capable of interpreting long-term 
changes, is thus misleading. The reference to **...purely statistical tools 
such as factor analysis and cluster analysis" as * ,.more appropriate 
analytical frames” reflects a confusion between tools and an analytical 
framework. Oneis not quarelling with Kurien's deliberately chosen 
focus, namely, to look at who has benefited from the changes in the 
rural economy. It obviously reflects a genuine human concern. The' 
point rather is that an analytical f ramework that views the rural economy ` 
in terms of classes and class conflicts will, as part of the analysis, include 
these concerns. Indeed, it will go further. It will necessarily raise the 
question of who benefits and who loses even as part of the effort to 
characterise the process of transformation and understand its dynamics. 
One can argue that it is precisely Dr Kurien’s rather self-conscious 
avoidance of an analytical approach based on class categories that 
prevents him from going beyond a restatement of the empirical trends 
in his attempt at interpretation. 

Kurien’s formulation regarding state policy, that it was meant, 
directly through land reforms and indirectly through production-oriented 
incentives and schemes, to benefit the poor majoirity also stems from the 
absence of a class based approach. With a different understanding of 
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the relationship between the economy and state policy, one would view 
the latter rather différently. It can be quite plausibly argued, for 
instance, that land reform measures were intended to develop productive 
forces in agriculture by creating a class of capitalist landlords who will 
take direct interest in production and produce for the market, using 
modern methods. The legislation on zamindari adolition and tenancy 
reforms, and the numerous escape clauses in land ceiling legislations, all 
testify tó the intention to promote capitalism in agriculture without 
abolishing landlordism. The evidence on land and assets presented by 
Kurien confirms this view. From such an understanding of the class 
Character of state intervention in agriculture, one would not see the 
legislation on minimum wages as “...efforts to protect the interests of 
agricultural labourers...” (p 125), as Kurien does, nor take the various 
pieces of legislation on tenancy reforms and land ceilings at face value. 
The self-conscious avoidance of class analysis leads Kurien to 
pose the issue in terms of ‘‘...whether the material benefits have gone to 
the rich minority or poor majority..."', and to divide the population of 
rural Tamil Nadu into large farmers, small farmers and non-farmers. 
Thus the distinction between landlords and peasants is totally absent; 
the question of remunerative prices for farm produce is not addressed 
except in passing; exploitation through trade and usury is not dealt 
with, while that through ‘rent is left to be inferred from the data on 
leasing-in. ‘The reluctance to see state policy in class terms also leads 
to ignoring the question of input price trends and the positions of the 
different strata of cultivators in the product market. 

-Tó be fair; however, one must accept that data limitations 
in respect of some of these issues are severe. Since the study is 
based almost .entirely on published data’ from official sources, such ' 
things. as an enquirty. into the forms of existence of labour power 
might not have been possible. But the theoretical. framework in 
which such questions would arise is absent in  Kurien's work. 

Tt is again “the absence of an analytical framework ' that 
conceptualises the economy in terms of classes and class struggle 
.that leads Dr Kurien to view observed changeas having been brought 
about essentially. through agricultural modernisation via technological 
innovation, and to view ‘market forces’ as ‘social technology’. One 
"is tempted fo recall Marx’s famous dictum: ‘‘Political economy is not 
` technology”. RS l 
We shall conclude.with a reference to a basic question 
. raised by Kurien at- the -very end: ‘‘What.are the social forces 
that enable the few who are rich. to benefit: from all the measures 
undertaken for the improvément of’ ‘society as: a whole’? and what 
are the socio-economic forces that prevent the many who are poor 
from taking advantage .of even measures specifically. designed for 
them? This is the clue to. the understanding of rural transfor- 
mation" (p146).5 Surely a Marxist approach would have enabled 
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one to probe. this question in grcater depth. 
However, all said and.done, the, work under review represents 
E painstaking, impressive, honest and extremely useful effort to 
put together a comprehensive picture of changes in Tamil Nadu's 
rural economy in the third quarter of the twentieth . century. It 
is fitting that the -ICSSR has accepted it as a model or similar 
studies in other states. As a “first information report" the work 
is truly pioneering. 0 n : | 
| |J. V B ATHREYA* 


l See for a summary of the debate on the mode of production i in Indian agriculture, 

John Harriss, Contemporary Marxist Analysis of the Agrarian Question-in India, Working 
- paper No 14 of the Madras Institute of Development Studies, Madras, 1980. 
2 See, for instance, G Djurfeldt and S Lindberg, Behind Poverty; The Social Formation 

«c7 ina Tamil Village, London, Curzon Press, 1975. . f 

3 However, Kurien modifies this.later,- on p 142, in thé following "terms: ‘‘But.in 
another sense, a quiet structural transformation has been _going on in rural Tamil. 
Nadu. The main feature of this transformation is the tendency of small farmers io 
leave land and farming to join the ranks of the rural proletariat.” ` > 

4 Incidentally, there are several. discrepancies between Kurien’s figures.on production 
and productivity and official figures. ‘These might have arisen fronr Kurien having : 
used preliminary estimates for 1973-74 and 1975-76. ; 

5 In fact, on the same page, referring to the time series of farm prices for paddy and 
millets at the state level and paddy at the district level, Kurien says: “Even at the 
state level the stable prices for 1966-67 to 1968-69 in the case of paddy and 1966-67: 
and 1967-68 in the case of millets look somewhat suspicious. The problem becomes 
more pronounced when we turn to the district level partly because data are availa- 
ble for only a much shorter period, but mainly because the farm price of paddy is 
shown as Rs. 45 per quintal in all districts for those three years and of cumbu and 
cholam are also shown, as Rs 50 per quintal i in every district for the: two years. t 
would therefore appear that these are not in ns actual prices, but possibly prices 
arbitrarily supplied to complete the series.’ | 

.6  Itis theoretically wrong to conclude from FMS. evidence that shows loser per _` 


hectare farm-business income and lower percentage return on capital for large i 


farms as opposed to small farms, that the small farms are more efficient as Kurien. 
does on p 133. To further conclude therefrom that since larger farms because of ` 
sheer size generate larger surpluses,.‘‘...the more efficient will just survive or even 
disappear over time, while the jen efficient ones will continue to grow and 
prosper" (p 133) is certainly most misleáding, given the heterogeneity with respect 

. to productive forces and relations of production that exist among range farms. 

7 K Marx, Grundrisse, Pelican, 1974, p 101. 

8 ~ Earlier, Kurien states (p 121) that the clue to the understanding of rural transfor- l 
` mation is not only to be found in who has benefited from the changes, **but also the 
manner in which we are able to- explain the phenomenon in terms of the working ~ 
of the rural economy in general". Later (p 133), Kurien sees the clue to the rural 
" transformation- thus: “The. annual returns from farm operations enable the 
members of the small farms at best-to survive whereas they help the large farms to 
continue their process of accumulation so ‘that in subsequent periods the gap 
between the small and the large in terms of assets will -increase. This is exactly . 
‘what we have noticed in rural Tamil Nadu and is the clue to the understanding of 
ruraltransformation". Kurien's task in this regard ‘would have been “made easier- 

had he used the’ approach of class analysis that he has self-consciously avoided. 


a a a 


*Reader in Economics, Bharatidasan University, Tiruchy. 
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KELTRON builds the edifice of microcomputer 
technology through the introduction of structured 
hardware, software, and support systems. The 
products under development and production 
include. | | 


k VDUs (Dumb and Intelligent) 

* Data Entry Systems (off-line, on-line, Multy-user) 

* Desk Top Computers 

* Micro-Minicomputers (For business and real-time applications) 
* Data Capture Systems 

* Traffic Control Systems 

* Dataloggers (Temperature scanners, Sequential Event Recorders) 
* Minicomputer-based Data Acquisition Systems 

* Programmable Controllers 


X Distributed, hierarchical monitoring and control structure. 
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Contact Point: i l i 
Marketing Manager, 
Controls/Computers Division, 
Keltron Controls, 

Sasthamangalam, - 
Trivandrum-695 010. 
Telephone: 63106/63729 
"Ielex: 884 - 343 KCON 
Telegram: ELECTRONIC 


BRANCHES; DELHI, BOMBAY,. CALCUTTA, AHMEDABAD, 
HYDERABAD, BANGALORE, MADRAS, TRIVANDRUM. 





Time was when even an Egyptian 
pharaoh or a Roman empress would 


beam with special pride over the muslin 
TRADI TION piece in the royal wardrobe. The 
handloom saris of Bengal were out on 
Wy CY M world conquest even in that hoary: - 





past. Today their very names spell 
class. The world over, as always. 


Not only saris, in their endless 
varieties in silk and cotton, the magic 
touch of our master craftsmen is 
unmistakable in the rich treasure of 
our handicrafts too. Be it a decorative 
or a utility piece, a quaint doll or an 
exotic floor mattress, each is an 2 
admirable work of art, through which 
speaks a golden tradition. Let them 
beautify your homes and also be a 
mute testimony to your refined taste. 
For these dreams in fabric and artefacts, 
come sharp, come today to TANTUJA or 
TANTUSHRI MANJUSHA and GRAMIN 
Shilpa Bipanis— : 
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Editorial Note 


SOCIAL SCIENTIST had organised | a three-day Marx Centenary 
seminar at New Delhi on October 6-8 on the theme “Karl Marx and the 
Analysis of Indian Society’. The seminar covered a wide area: the 
nature of the pre-colonial Indian society, the impact of colonialism both 
on the Indian as well as on the British economies, the ramifications of 
the caste system, the character of class struggles in Indian history, the 
contours of social change in modern India, and the content of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The accent throughout was on examining 
Marx’s and Engels’s writings witha view to making productive use of 
the wealth of insights they contain for an understanding of our own past 
and present. The seminar drew together a number of distinguished 
scholars both from the academic world as well as from the Marxist 
political movement. The discussions were often lively, usually absorbing 
and always purposive. In order to give the readers of Social Scientist 
some idea of these discussions, we publish as the first article of this issue 
a fairly lengthy report on the seminar which not only presents the gist 
of the papers, but also summarises the discussion from the floor in each 
session. We have been able to obtain a comprehensive report of this 
kind solely because of the efforts of a number of young rapporteurs who 
conscientiously recorded the entire proceedings of the seminar, and they 
eminently deserve our thanks. 
One man whose presence would have enriched a seminar of this 
kind, but who passed away a few months earlier, was A R Kamat. A 
Marxist scholar working at the Gokhale Institute of Economics and 
Political Science, Pune, Kamat combined great erudition with modesty 
and a gentle charm. A one-time activist of the Communist Par ty of 
India, Kamat, who subsequently moved across to the academic world, 
remained till the end of his life a friend and sympathiser of the 
" Communist movement. In publishing an obituary on A R Kamat 
by Dr Ashok Mitra, Social Scientist pays its "oue to this gentle, 
"dedicated and committed scholar. 
Sanjay Baru's paper was originally presented at a seminar at the 
‘American Studies Research Centre, Hyderabad. This origin should be 
` vorne in mind; the author's intention was not to offer a comprehensive 
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account of the political economy of India's post-indcpendence economic 
development, but to present in bold strokes an extremely important 
feature of this development. In fact, its original title included the 
addendum ‘‘A Provocative Note". We publish this paper here because 
it argues cogently how the element of economic nationalism underlying 
India’s economic policy in the early years after independence was 
subverted by a series of crises, which were themselves to a large extent 
the product of the path of development pursued in the country, and how 
the greater *'liberalisation" thrust upon the country by the IMF and 
the World Bank etc are enmeshing it in further crises. The paper 
therefore provides valuable reading for anyone interested in the contra- 
dictions of capitalist industrialisation in a backward country, even a 
country with the resources that India has. 

This month we celebrate the 66th anniversay of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. And on this occasion we publish an article which discusses 
the formation of the first labour union in Madras in the immediate 
aftermath of the Bolshevik Revolution That the Bolshevik Revolution, 
quite apart from its longer-term consequences for world history, had in 
an immediate sense electrified the entire proletariat of Europe is well 
known; it was in John Reed’s classic phrase “‘ten days that shook the 
world’’. But the fact that the tremors were felt almost immediately in 
colonial India as well is often less appreciated. Many radical leaders 
‘were directly inspired by it to.jump into the labour movement. As the 
article makes clear, these leaders did not necessarily have a clear idea 
of what-Bolshevism meant; nor were they necessarily steeped in the 
philosophy of dialectical materialism. Some of them admired Lenin 
with the same zeal with which they venerated Keir Hardie. But, 
leaving aside the specificities of their ideological predilections, they 
were enthused by the Revolution, and their enthusiasm ran to organising 
workers. The Madras Labour Union, for instance, was formed on 
April 27, 1918. Of course, the actual impact of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution needs to be studied in greater detail; likewise, the perception of 
the workers themselves about the Revolution. But we hope that this 
article would stimulate greater interest in this important subject. 


AN 
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REPORT ON THE MARX CENTENARY SEMINAR 


Karl Marx and the Analysis of Indian Society 


THE MARX CENTENARY SEMINAR organised by the Social 
Scientist on October 6, 7 and 8 at New Delhi attracted avery large 
number of participants. Twenty-six presentations, consisting of 22 
papers and four oral presentations, were made in the course of the three 
days. In addition, a large number of participants showed a sustained 
interest in the proceedings; and the ensuing discussion made for a highly 
thought-provoking and lively seminar. 

l The underlying theme is of particular relevance todav, when a 
significant trend of moving away from Marxism is discernible in Left 
and radical circles abroad, and has in turn found a substantial following 
in Indian academic circles. The bankruptcy of bourgeois academism 
proper has laid the basis for the emergence of this trend which seeks 
through the use of some Marxist analytical categories—to the exclusion 
of the central revolutionary doctrine of Marxism—an ostensibly radical 
alternative, comfortably placed equidistance from the principal political 
contradictions of contemporary reality. The points of consensus -and 
of disagreement on variousissues related to the analysis of Indian 
society, which emerged in the course of the seminar, served to under- 
line not only the abiding relevance of the Marxist method for the under- 
standing of both historical and contemporary reality, but also the need 
for an intelligent and imaginative application of this method to the 
particular historical experience of India. 


Pre-Colonial Society 


The first session on the morning of October 6 was chaired by 
Prof Romilla Thapar(Jawaharlal Nehru University). Six written and one 
oral presentation were made in this session, covering a diverse array 
of subjects relating to the legacy of -Marx’s analysis of the pre-British 
Indian society and to the issues arising out of the application of the 
Marxist method for analysing this period of Indian history. 

Prof Irfan Habib (Aligarh Muslim University) presented a paper 
entitled “Classifying Economic Formations in Pre-Colonial India". 
Starling from the premise that the social form of existence of labour is 
to agreat extent determinative of the mode of production, he cautioned 
at the same time against making the narrow identification of a 
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partiular social form of labour with a mode of production. Specifically 
referring to Maurice Dobb's use of the phenomenon of serfdom as the 
only hallmark of a feudal order, Habib emphasised that the process of 
distribution (the fief) and the ‘‘entire fabric of vassalage’’ represented 


the other key elements of feudalism. Characterising a society which ` 


possessed only one of these three features as feudal, implying therefore 
that the laws of motion as elucidated vis-a-vis Western European 
feudalism were by and large valid in the Indian context, would, accor- 
ding to Habib, push historical research onto a wrong track. 

Referring to the distinction that Marx drew between Indian 
society and European feudalism, Habib pointed out that although some 
of Marx’s formulations could well be revised in the light of subsequent 
historical evidence, the distinction made between these two societies 
remained valid in a very fundamental sense. Marx had seen the entire 
"vilage community" as subjected in common by the state, which was 
also the ‘landlord’ in the sense that rent and tax were coincidental here; 
. this prevented individual forms of subjection, such as slavery and 
serfdom, from becoming dominant forms. In addition to this collective 
subjection, there also existed of course individual subjection in various 
forms, along with a fair degree of stratification within the ‘‘village 
community", a consequence of individual petty production; but this, 
according to Habib, far from invalidated Marx’s basic contention. 
Moreover, Marx’s insight that the extensively developed system of 
commodity circulation rested on the agrarian surplus, the ‘‘village 
community" itself lying outside the sphere of commodity circulation, 


was correct, although he did overlook the fact that the entire surplus . 


did not devolve to the state and its nominees; there was a whole strata 
of hereditary claimants who were interposed between the *'village com- 
munity” and the state. 

However, Habib said, Marx's relegation of the Indian society to 
a vast Asiatic system characterised as a despotic and changeless system, 
was not quite acceptable. The features of Indian society—the predomi- 
nance of individual agriculture, the state’s claim to rentand the growth 
of commodity relations based on the extraction of the surplus—were 
all indicative of a process of transition from earlier, more primitive 
and communal formations. 


Habib referred to D D Kosambi and RS Sharma, who have. 


posited the existence of an economic formation which could be called 
"Indian feudalism’’. The principal features, namely, a process of 
political decentralisation accompanied by the sovereign's alienation of 
fiscal resources through hereditary, religious and secular grants and 
the decline of money and commerce leading upto the isolation of the 
self-sufhcient village, while analogous to the developments in early 
medieval Europe, are sufficiently antithetical to the strong centralised 
state and extensive commodity circulation of post-13th century medieval 


India, to-merit the demarcation of the latter from the former in terms 
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of successive economic formations. 

In this epoch of ‘‘Indian feudalism’’, Habib, however, found 
it difficult to accept the assertion of the existence of serfdom. From 
the evidence, Habib argued, it would appear that a variety of forms of 
subordination ates. and the unifying one was of the ‘“‘claims of 
different superiors’? on ‘‘the peasants at large". The limitations of 
evidence made it difficult to define the motive force for change in this 
social formation, although an influx of money and revival of commerce 
in the mid-12th century had been put forward as an explanation. It 
would be better, Habib argued, to take note of the fact that this trans- 
formation was wrought not by whatever internal factors might have 
been at work, but by the external factor of conquest. It would not be 
correct to underestimate the role of external forces in providing the 
motive farce for change. 

Prof R S Sharma’s (Delhi University) paper entitled “‘How Feudal 
was Indian Feudalism’’, was presented in his absence by Dr Suvira Jaiswal 
(JNU). Taking as his point of departure the non-universality of the pheno- 
menon of feudalism, Sharma, while conceding that there could be no 
“neat, cut and dried" denfition of feudalism, argued nevertheless that the 
“universals of feudalism’? could well be effectively captured in concep- 
tualising it as a predominantly agrarian economy comprising, in thc 
main, a class of landlords and a class of servile peasantry. 

The main thrust of his argument appeared to be to posit, on the 
one hand, the lack of ‘‘effective’’ control exercised by the peasantry over 
the means of production, principally land, and hence the non-frec 
nature of the peasantry at the primary level, reinforced by other forms 
of servility at the secondary level. On the other hand, he dwelt on the 
clearly identifiable widespread rights of surplus appropriation enjoyed 
by a well defined class of politico-religious nobility, which clearly 
approximated to the feudatory privileges of the European manor. 

Sharma tracedthe genesis of Indian feudalism, in the 4th and 
5th centuries, to the social crisis which afflicted the pre-existing social 
order. The latter was not a slave society although slaves were used in 
production, the surplus being directly appropriated by the state, in the 
form of tax. "The crisis of this society, which Sharma saw reflected in 
the Puranic description'of kaliyuga and the rise of the servile classes, 
was politically resolved, according to him, by ‘‘administrative’’ and 

‘juridical measures": a process of decentralisation occurred whereby 
a class of landlords was created through the issue of grants and entrusted 
with the appropriation of surplus from the peasantry, That the base 
for commodity circulation was narrowed—the decline of trade and 
urbanism and the scarcity of specie in the period upto the 10th 
century — was taken as further substantiation of the argument. 

These grants began as the giving of usufructuary rights to the 
beneficiaries, but soon acquired a comprehensive character. Sharma 
makes use of the occurrence of the adjective serva to the right to collect 
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tax and other income, to argue that it gave the grantee virtual autonomy 
in the appropriation of surplus, free from any prescribed limits. Further, 
the grants encompassed entire villages, not just the arable land, and 
often specifically “‘transferred the peasants, artisans and even traders to 
the beneficiaries". The peasant was thus cffectively alienated from much 
of the resources to which he could apply his labour and his involvement 
in the preduction process came to be entirely mediated through the 
feudatory privileges of the grantees. Sharma refers to many land 
charters of Central India and the western coastalregions which expressly 
permitted the beneficiary to evict the peasant and settle new ones. 
Terminological study was quoted by Sharma to illustrate the plethora 
of terms in use to define what was clearly the landlord class. 

lerminological study was also used by Sharma to argue that the 
peasant—janapada—was virtually a serf. Here he argued, firstly, 
that the available evidence recording the servile nature of the peasantry 
justified the use of the term serfdom, if serfdom was defined as thc 
"compulsive attachment of the peasant to the soil’’. Secondly, the creation 
of the minutiae of the form of existence of the servile class was undoubte- 
dly dictated by objective necessity. The objective condition iin India, 
Sharma argued, did not quite demand the duplication of serfdom; it 
was sufficient that the peasantry be reduced to the status of ‘‘compulsive 
attachment to the soil". He cited evidence to show that the charters 
granted juridical power to the beneficiaries and expressly forbade the 
interference of royal officers. This, he argued, amounted to manorial 
privileges. Hence, feudalism in India was in essence not substantively 
different from feudalism in West Europe. 

Dr Harbans Mukhia (JNU) made an oral presentation. While 
pointing out that both Marx and Engels has seized upon the importance 
of the implications of irrigation for a study of' Indian society, he went 
on to argue that there was in Marx and Engels a certain misconception 
on the issue of irrigation. Whereas they had attributed to the state the 
_ sole responsibility for providing and maintaining irrigation networks, 

Mukhia suggested that this viewpoint incorrectly overemphasised the 
role of the state and ignored the peasants’ initiative in this regard. He 


contended that through the differential use of such capital inputs, . 
particularly of irrigation, the process of rural differentiation was greatly | 


enhanced. Mukhia appeared to seein the right of use of land, or 
rather its product, a fairly developed form of private property, which 
undoubtedly formed the basis of a differentiated utilisation of capital 
inputs by the peasantry, leading in turn to the latter's increasing 
differentiation. 

Dwelling on the differences between the Indian and European 
experiences, Mukhia laid emphasis on two. points: firstly, the process 
of transformation from the pre-existing social order—slave society in 
the European case and the Mauryan period in the Indian case---had 
very different qualitative impacts on the labour process. The 
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transformation from slavery marked a fundamental change in the labour 
process with the emergence of a completely new kind of distribution of 
the means of production and of surplus appropriation. The transforma- 
tion in the Indian case, however, from the large farms of Mauryan times 
into small peasant cultivation, did not entail any such radical break. 

Secondly, the demands of the regime in India and Europe werc 
different. In the latter, low fertility of land and the consequent 
necessity of larger landholdings to meet subsistence needs, implied a 
low population density and consequently the need for directly 
appropriating labour time and possibly for explicitly making the peasant 
a prisoner of the soil that he tilled. However, in the Indian case, the 
higher fertility of the soil, smaller landholdings and high population 

density perhaps obviated the necessity of the form of labour proccss as 
it had evolved in West Europe. l 

In fact, Mukhia apparently saw in the unfolding of Indian 
history, a process where changes, if any, took place in the rate of surplus 
appropriation, while preserving an essential continuity in the *'distribu- 
tion of means of production’’, and in the labour process. 

A paper entitled ‘The South Indian Village Community and the 
Marxian Model” was presented by Ms Parvathi Menon (AMU). Ms 
Menon sought to examine empirical sources in order to sec to what 
extent some of the characterisations as made in Marx's writings on the 
Indian village community could bear substantiation. She identified 
three areas of enquiry, corresponding to Marx's own approach, namely, 
` that of the ownership and control of land, the existence of a ‘natural 
economy’ within the ‘village community’, and the process of appropria- 
iion of the surplus by the state. 

A sample of 18th century. village-level data—villages from the 
same region which had been described in the sources that Marx used in 
1853 and subsequently—in the Carnatic revealed considerable strati- 
fication on the basis of the size of landholdings—with a differential of 
1:10 as between the smallest and the largest. Although Marx had 
expressed serious reservations about the original formulation of com- 
munal ownership of land in the Indian ‘village community’, nevertheless 
the extent of stratification appears far greater than that presented in 
Marx; this is perhaps in greater conformity with his observations on the 
possibility of rural stratification acquiring a momentum where rent is 
paid not in its ‘pure’ form, but in kind or cash. 

On the issue of the self-sufficient village community, with a 
nàtural economy, Ms Menon pointed out that historical evidence 
indicated a rather considerable extent of village inter-dependency, 
especially in regard to the services of artisans. Furthermore, in many 
areas of the Carnatic and Thanjavur, peasants paid their taxes to the 
state in cash though payments were estimated in kind, the practice of 
commutation into money at the prevailing market price being quite 
common. 
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Considering the evidence that at least in the areas under study, 
the upkeep of the irrigation system appeared to be the exclusive 
responsibility of the village community and not of the state, there did 
not appear much substance, she argued, in connecting the maintenance 
of irrigation with state power. . 

Ms Menon however contended that while the evaluation by 
Marx of pre-colonial society was of inestimable value, the necessary 
incorporation of such features as the relatively high degree of rural 
stratification and the extent of the development of money-commodity 
relations, would contribute to strengthening the Marxist analysis of 
Indian history. 

Dr Sudipta Kaviraj (JNU) presented a paper ‘‘On the Status of 
Marx’s Writings on India’’, in which he subjected Mark’s writings on 
India and other pre-capitalist societies to the contextualist method of 
interpretation. Kaviraj submitted the rather strong conclusion that 
Marx.in his writings was motivated not by the desire to postulate an 
understanding of pre-capitalist societies, but rather by the logic of his 
analysis of capitalism. Marx, he argued, extending the Hegelian logic 
of defininig a form by contrasting it to that which it is not, ie,‘the other’, 
saw in the pre-capitalist societies of India, China or South America, the 
elements by way of which capitalism could itself be defined as the 
‘other of its other’. . 

Kaviraj laid particular emphasis on the necessity of reconstructing 
the “intentionality”? of the author in the interpretation of a text. The 
problem therefore was of ‘rescuing? the question Marx addressed to 
himself in the course of his investigations into pre-capitalist societies. 
The relevant question for Marx, Kaviraj held, was not what Asian 
societies were like, but rather what European societies were like. . 
l Kaviraj argucd that the legitimacy of juxtaposing particular 
elements of capitalism, each to its ‘other’ in various pre-capitalist 
societies—an essentially ahistorical exercise—stemmed from the “master 
concept’ which united these particular elements of capitalism into a 
theory of capitalism; this did not mean that the ‘other’ elements could 
-by collation be transformed into a theory of pre-capitalist societies. 

In Grundrisse, Kaviraj found substantive evidence for his view of 
Marx’s method. Referring to the anthologies of Marx’s writings on pre- 
capitalist societies, namely, On Colonialism and Precapitalist Economic 
formations, Kaviraj argued that they had, not surprisingly, been put to 
“misguided use”. Quoting from Hobsbawm's introduction in Precapitalist 
Economic Formations, Kaviraj emphasised the element of confusion 
evident: on the one hand, Hobsbawm saw in Marx’s writing an attempt 
to contain the entirety of the process of social evolution —the periodi- 
sation of human history. On the other. hand, Hobsbawm was aware 
that the framework was only **chronological in the broadest sense’’, as 
exemplified for instance in the clubbing together of slaverv and serfdom 
as the “‘relations of domination and subordination”, Kaviraj pointed out 
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that Hobsbawm elsewhere had also noted that it was not “his (Marx’s) 
business" to outline an economic history of particular pre-capitalist 
social formations. 

Kaviraj postulated that unlike the idealist concept of history in 
- Hegel, which was in a sense “‘filled in"' by speculative provisions, in 
Marx a succession of social forms was posited, leading up to the 
emergence of capitalism, where except for some general remarks, **empty 
areas’’ were left as ‘‘receptacles for analysis". The prevalent direction of 
Marxist historical research in India, Kaviraj argued, was bedevilled by 
the failure to grasp Marx's method for what it was. He contended that 
there were no sanctity in the number of formations in Marx or in their 
specific chronological ordering. peace from the statement that 
Marx's historical theory was proposed in a ‘‘corrigible from", Kaviraj 
concluded that it was mandatory to the Marxist tradition that the 
construct of a theory of history had an open structure. 

Prof Diptendra Banerjee (Burdwan University) presented a paper 
on “Marx and the ‘Original’ Form of Pre-colonial India’s Village 
Community". Banerjee began by applying a distinction to Marx’s 
concept of the Indian village community: the ‘‘original’’ and the later 
"developed" form—typified by social differentiation and class-based 
relations of production. The “‘original’’ form with communal ownership 
of property was, according to Banerjee, constructed by Marx as a 
paradigm of the primordial conditions of human civilisation, Banerjee 
showed that Marx in the course of his writings held on for quite some 
time to this paradigm, categorically specifying the (‘original’) village 
community to be the original form of society which marked the ‘‘point 
of departure of all cultured peoples’’. Banerjee dwelt at length on the 
‘influence of Morgan on Marx and to a greater extent on Engels, even- 
tually leading to Engels's formulation on the evolution of societies, 
where the “‘gentile society" and not the ‘original oriental form of 
communal property” found a place as the precursor of all that was to 
come later. Danerjee suggested that Engels, in doing so, marked a break 
with Marx's earlier position. 

Prof K Mathew Kurian (Indian Institute for Regional Development 
. Studies), in his paper Marx on India", delved extensively into the 
corpus of Marx's writings to illustrate the comprehensive nature of 
Marx's interest in the various aspects of Indian society. Covering a 
wide array of subjects ranging from the Asiatic Mode of Production to 
the destructive and regenerative effects of British colonial rule, from the 
exploitation of India which went to further the capitalist development 
of Britain, to the issue of national liberation, Kurian made an Interesting 
summary of Marx's writings on India and the revolutionary role adduced 
to the struggle of the whole of the Indian people against the oppressive 
British colonial rule. 

The discussion on the. papers presented in the morning sesssion 
extended well into the afternoon. Prof Romilla Thapar, highlighting the 
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key points raised by the speakers, opined, that there was little doubt 
that the Asiatic Mode was an inadequate concept and it was necessary 
to make an appropriate analytical construct based on a consideration of 
Marx’s own formulations in the light of new historical evidence, 
especially with regard to institutional forms. 


Considerable controversy was generated particularly around Prof 


Irfan Habib’s and Dr Sudipta Kaviraj’s papers. Habib's use of the 
concept of economic formation, his characterising of medieval Indian 
cconomy as an analytical construct, as well as his definition of serfdom 
came under questioning. Dr Prabhat Patnaik pointed out that in Marx, 
a mode of production was a concept and not a description, as his formu- 
lation of the capitalist mode of production was an abstraction from 
particular aspects of various forms of capitalism. Unless a characterisa- 
tion of pre-colonial India was capable of identifying laws of motion 
distinct from European feudalism, a mere descriptive distinction betwen 
the two would be of little analytical use. Dr Utsa Patnaik, referring to 
Dobb, said that serfdom which was characterised by the latter asa social 
form where surplus was extracted from a subject peasantry through extra- 
economic coercion, a concept broadly adopted by Prof RS Sharma, 
was not regarded as a sufficient definition by Prof Irfan Habib. The 
latter, it would appear, equated serfdom with labour services alone, in 


which case none of the Asian societies, including China and Japan, could ` 


be termed feudal. Prof S Naqvi, commenting at a more general level, 
stressed upon the need to make more region-wise studies of pre-colonial 
Indian society, considering that India had never been one country in 
the pre-British era. 

Prof Habib, in his reply to the comments made on his paper, 
began with a reference to Dr Kaviraj’s paper. He said that Marx was 
' hardly ever in the habit of making debating points, as would be seen in 
his statement that Japan had feudalism while India did not, hardly a 
necessary distinction to make if both were residual pre-capitalist cate- 
gories to him. He found himself in- disagreement with Mrs Patnaik. 
He felt that a formulation of economic formation—which contained 
within it the dominant and subordinate modes of production—was better 
suited to the under sending of a historical porion. On the question of 
the use of the term **inedieval Indian economy", Habib said he was 
quite willing to accept a more unambiguous and meaningful term, if 
anybody came up with one. On the issue of a definition of serfdom, 
Habib reiterated that serfdom and subjection could not be regarded to 
be identical. He traced to Mare Bloch the broadening of the 
meaning of serfdom which, by revising Marx's use of the term in the 
narrow sense, as found in Western Europe, diluted the power of the 
concept and threw no new light on the class relations and the laws of 
motion of the society under study. This argument was reinforced by 
Dr Harbans Mukhia who said that :t was ahistorical to ignore the 
specific form of subjection, since the specificity of the form was what 
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defined the forms of class struggle and hence the movement of history. 

Dr Anil Bhatti (JNU), who was the discussant for Dr Kaviraj's 
paper, was criticial of the latter on many counts. While agreeing with 
Kaviraj on the limitations of positivist interpretation, he raised the 
methodological objection that Kaviraj's attempt to reconstruct the 
intentionality of the author ignored the hermeneutic circle, in the sense 
that in the latter tradition the addressee was part of the continuum as 
much as the author and the text. It wasessential to come to terms with 
the dialectical relationship between past and present in the interpretativc 
process. Further, Bhatti noted two problems in looking at Marx in 
terms of Hegel’s Logic. Firstly, where in Hegel we have a question of 
something and other, Marx goes beyond Hegel: Marx's other is different 
from that of Hegel. Marx was not interested in conflating non-C's 
to define the status of C. Secondly, Marx was looking at the inter- 
penetration of the C's and non-Q’s; he,was looking at the non-C’s 
along with C in order to understand the totality. Kaviraj, by missing 
this aspect, failed to grasp the multiple functions of the texts which 
Marx wrote on India, as well as the movement of one to its other, which 
formed an essential part of Marx. This viewpoint was broadly shared 
by Prof C P Bhambri, who also saw in Marx’s writing on India an 
essence of the mecting of two societies with different conscquences for 
each. Prof Bipan Chandra also felt that Marx’s interest in India had 
great worth in itself. Kumaresh Chakravarty felt that Kaviraj had 
strayed into non-Marxism, since the dialectical interconnection between 
systems had been reduced to *'simple set theory”. 

Dr Kaviraj, in his reply, while conceding the danger of relativism 
in the contextualist method, nevertheless, held that with care it could 
be avoided. Kaviraj refuted the point that he had failed to sce in Marx 
the schema of transition of societies; rather, what he had suggested was 
the presence in Marx of a general theory of the development of society 
and a particular theory of capitalism. What was not therc was a parti- 
cular theory/theories of specific pre-capitalist social formations. 


Dictatorship of the Proletariat 


The afternoon session, also chaired by Prof Rémilla Thapar, 
could only begin rather late in the day. Sukomal Sen, in a paper entitled 
"Marx and Class-Caste in India’’, emphasised Marx’s perception in 
noting the many divisions of Indian society which had succeeded in 
degrading the minds of the people and formed the ideological basis for 
servility. Sen referred to the original crude form of division of labour 
out of which emerged the caste system crystallising in subsequent 
periods. He saw in the relations of production in agriculture the basis 
for the sustenance of the caste system and argued that the inability of 
the social reform movements of the 19th century to do away with the 
“‘pernicious’’ system of caste stemmed from the avoidance of the funda- 
mental issues of the production relations., Even today, Sen said, the 
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bourgeois-landlord state props up the ideology of caste and this could be 
broken only by a revolutionary transformation in the agrarian system. 

B T Ranadive, in his paper ‘‘Dictatorship of the Proletariat’ 
made an incisive and thought-provoking exposition on the nature of the 
proletarian state and the dictatorship of the proletariat, with reference 
to the role of the Communist Party. A state was the organ of domination 
of a class, and the proletarian state was thus the democracy of the over- 
whelming majority of the people. While this state was ameans of defea- 
ting the forces of counter-revolution, Ranadvie pointed out that its 
principal function was the building of a new social order. The tremendous 
achievements of different socialist countries under this form of state 
was towering testimony to the power of the concept. However, 
many mistakes were also made: they were not justa question of 
personalities and personality cult. Much of this, he argued, stemmed 
from the neglect of the relationship between the individual member of 
the liberated classand the dictatorship of the class as a whole. There 
was a complete equivalence made between the freedom from exploita- 
tion and the freedom of the individual. Hence, there was a misconcep- 
tion that the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, by 
bringing about freedom from exploitation, automatically guaranteed 
the freedom of the individual. 

While demarcating himself sharply from the ET for the 
bourgeoisie who seek to paint the socialist system as a totalitarian one, 
ignoring its grand achievements, Ranadive said thatitwas necessary to 
point out that Lenin’s warning against the heritage of the old state was not 
heeded. The continuance ofa bureaucracy, itself -a creature of the 
bourgeois-landlord institutions, was incompatible with ‘proletarian 
democracy. Stalin, he said, showed an awareness of the dangerous 
growth of bureaucracy, but the latter nevertheless continued to thrive, 
resulting in the violation of. many basic precepts of socialist 
democracy. The Russian experience had clearly shown that while the 
abolition of economic exploitation made the people secure, because 
their basic economic right was assured, it nevertheless did not ipso facto 
establish a proper relationship between the individual of the emancipated 
class and the state of that class. Not only was a prolonged struggle 
necessary to change inherited outlooks, but in addition it was necessary 
to have built-in constitutional guarantees to safeguard the individual. 

While some restrictions were necessary in the immediate aftermath 
of the Revolution, so as to defeat the attempts of counter-revolution, the 
situation changed with the elimination of the oppressor classes. Ranadive 
pointed out that although Stalin himself made the distinction between 
the two phases in the Revolution and the concomittant change in the 
principal function of the state—from one of military suppression (of 
counter-revolution) within the country to one of protection of socialist 
property—there continued tQ be violation of liberties. While Stalin 
was conscious of the rights of smaller nationalities, he was apparently 
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unaware of the possibility of a condition in which the objective of the 
state could come into conflict with the liberties of individuals from the 
liberated class. 

Ranadive underlined the pivotal role of the Party in acting as the 
effective instrument of class dictatorship. Lenin had pointed out the 
big difference between the dictatorship of the working class and the 
dictatorship of the Party. The vigilance of the masses and constant 
correction from outside the Party was thus necessary for the dictatorship 
of the proletariat to be properly exercised. Individualism and 
bureaucratism, “‘the toughest survivors? from the past, had to be conti- 
nuously fought. However, in practice, by not encouraging free criticism 
by the masses as well as from within the Party, conformism—the basis 
of bureaucratism—was encouraged. This resulted in the isolation of 
the Party from the masses on particular aspects of social life, mechanical 
application of the Party’s opinion, thereby substituting the dictatorship 
of the proletariat by the dictatorship of the Party. 

Thus, it was necessary to have, firstly, formal guarantees against 
violation of individual liberties; and secondly, the Party had to devote 
greater attention to safeguarding its own purity. 

Referring to the Soviet constitution of 1936, Ranadive pointed out 
that while various individual liberties were formally enshrined; they 
were nevertheless violated. This stemmed from ignoring the necessity 
to have built-in provisions for the defence of the individual’s rights 
against the various arms of the state. In comparison, the 1977 consti- 
tution provided many new rights which showed an awareness of at least 
some aspects of the problem. However, with regard to the exercise of 
political freedoms, the provisions of the 1936 constitution had been simply 
repeated. This showed that the absolute necessity of encouraging public 
criticism and opinion on official policies for ensuring the rapport of the 
state and the Party with the masses, had not yet been fully realised. 

Since the Party was placed in a preponderant role, it was incumbent 
on the Party to tell the people that they had not only a right but a 
duty to criticise the Party and help it to correct its mistakes. While it 
was a debatable point, Ranadive said, as to the form in which the leading 
role of the Party should be incorporated in the constitution of the state, 
it could not however be shirked. Nor could it be solved by appealing 
to the necessity of ‘ ‘pluralism”’, which was simply a way of restoration of 
bourgeois democracy and Editum? Some leaders of some Communist 
parties, had succumbed to Western propaganda and were busy repu- 
diating their belief in the dictatorship of the proletariat in order to make 
themselves acceptable to bourgeois democracy. They suffered, he said, 
from a misunderstanding of fundamental Marxist-Leninist concepts and 
had gone to the extent of advocating bourgeois remedies like multi-party 
systems and freedom to the exploiting classes; they had been led in many 
cases to hostility to the USSR and even to alignment with the USA on 
specific issues. 
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: Dr Kalyan Dasgupta, who was discussant for Ranadive's paper, 
while conceding that USSR and other East European countries had 
made great economic advance, wondered if the same could not be said, 
possibly with greater truth, about the advanced capitalist countries, 
especially in the post-Second World War period. Dasgupta referred to 
the degree of economic decentralisation brought about in the socialist 
world in the 1960's without corresponding decentralisation in the polity, 
and raised the question of what the relationship between the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and self-management was; he also made 
a refernce to Dubcck. Kumaresh Chakravarty raised the question whether 
the right to strike was compatible with socialism, while Balbir Batola 
queried whether a new class a la Bettelheim had come into existence in 
the USSR. Dr Mohinder Kumar pointed out that the decision to have 
self-management in production was itself a political decision. Prof 
Irfan Habib’ raised two issues: firstly, on the question of the united 
front between the workers and peasants and the specific conduct of the 
revolution such that the latter class remained with the proletarian state. 
Secondly, commenting on the institutionalisation of privileges to the 
bureaucracy, he did notthink that this amounted to the development of 
a new class, although it appeared to him to be a particular problem of 
socialist development, which got accentuated when criticism was 
suppressed. 

Ranadive, in his reply, first pointed out that the economic condi- 
tions in the capitalist West, with its chronic unemployment and crises, 
hardly stood comparision with the socialist countries. He felt that 
centralisation and decentralisation could not be contraposed in the 
manner done by Dasgupta. Decentralisation must not revert socialised 
property to lower forms of property, e g, collective property. Dismissing 
the thesis of a new class in the USSR as a facile idea, he said that the 
differences in income. which existed ard which were to be expected, did 
not mean that socialist production had been negated. Socialism after all 
functioned with human beings and human weaknesses were bound 
to’ occur. l 

Ranadive felt that it.was incorrect to see the Red Army as reprc- 
senting the United Front in the days following the October Revolution. 
The United Front comprised many classes, some 9f which needed to be 
abolished. As long as a class had utility it remained within the United 
Front. On the question of Dubcek, he held that the leadership of the 
working class, the dictatorship of the proletariat and the leading role 
of the Party were the three essentials of Marxism-Leninism. Dubcek, he 
said, by advocating the liquidation of the leading role of the Party, was 
in fact liquidating the socialist state. 

He concluded that any discussion must keep in mind the 
heightened aggressiveness of US imperialism and the imminence of the 
danger ofa nuclear war. However, the importance of protecting the 
individual from arbitrary action by state officials, through appropriate 
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guarantees could not be underestimated. 

The morning session of the second day which had as its central 
theme ‘‘Primary Accumulation and Capitalist Development" had three 
papers and was chaired by Prof Ravinder Kumar. 

. Dr Prabhat Patnaik (JNU) presented a paper entitled *"Primitive 
Accumulation and Capitalist Development’’. He began by stating that 
the concept of primitive accumulation (PA) was integral to the under- 
standing of the process of the emergence of capitalism, that is, the 
process of the ‘“‘becoming of capital" from ‘‘not yet capital’’. He pointed 
out that PA had on the one hand the feature of amassing of money 
wealth, which, though having a powerful dissolving impact on the old 
relations of production, by itself did not constitute a sufficient condition 
for the emergence of capitalism. On the other hand, there was the 
internal development within the old relations of production, which, by 
dispossessing the producer from the ineans of production, laid the basis for 
the, existence of form of labour as ‘‘free wage labour", that is, capitalism. 
` Thus both the positions of Sweezy and Dobb were faulted: the first on the 
ground that it laid exclusive emphasis on the role of foreign commerce, 
neglecting therefore the internal contradictions in the old social order; 
the second, because it ignored the macro-level implications of the 
colonial tribute and foreign commerce, on the overall availability of 
investible surplus. | 

Primitive accumulation thus played an essential role in the 
emergence of capitalism. Once full-fledged capitalism had emerged, 
Patnaik posed the question as to what became of the relationship between 
capitalism and the pre-capitalist colonies and semi-colonies in the course 
of the normal" accumulation of capital. In this context, he referred 
to Rosa Luxemburg's correct cognizance of the continuing role of 
exploitation of pre-capitalist economies in the process of capitalist 
accumulation. However, he pointed out that Rosa Luxemburg, in seeing 
Marx’s non-incorporation of this aspect in Capital as a weakness in 
Marx's elucidation of the immanent laws of capitalism, was making a 
theoretical error. Marx in Capital was dealing with capitalism in the 
abstract, where the accumulation process could proceed without a 
conjunction with pre-capitalist economies, governed by a set of general 
laws. In moving from this abstract to the concrete it would only be 
appropriate to take into consideration the powerful role played by 
colonial exploitation in the rapid development of capitalism, as 
cxemplified in the prolonged secular boom through the 19th century and 
extending into the early 20th century. 

In connection with the basis underlying the possibility of such a 
long-lasting boom, Patnaik referred to arguments put forward by some 
. economists that this was possible only because of *'all pervasive innova- 
tions’’, which, by raising productivity, enabled high levels of investment 
and consequently of economic growth. This, he pointed out, was an 
unconvincing argument since it was the rapid tempo of investment which 
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laid the material basis for innovations. This tempo of rapid investment 
was moreover made possible by the existence of the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries which provided a direct/indirect flow of surplus to the ` 
metropolis and the outflow of loan capital to the White settlements. 
While, on the one hand, the pre-capitalist appendage supplied cheap 
raw materials, on the other hand it provided a ready market for the 
manufactures from the metropolis, particularly well illustrated in the 
case of the British textile industry. Thus, while in terms of volume the 
trade with the non-capitalist countries was small in comparison with that 
between capitalist countries, the former was nevertheless of vital 
importance in ensuring the sustained advance of capitalism—an argument 
having a contemporary validity. In many ways, the role of this prc- 
capitalist world was much like that played by the ‘reserve army of labour’ 
in sustaining increased rates of investment. 

Patnaik pointed out that’the important role of colonial exploita- 
tion was evident in the general development and spread of capitalism, as 
witnessed in the colonial adventures of Japan and the fact of inter- 
imperialist rivalry. Referring to the tortuous attempts to establish 
capitalism in the Third World countries, he dwelt on` the structural 
constraints imposed by the persistence of pre-capitalist agriculture and 
the comparative inability of the process of capitalist industrialisation to 
transform these pre-capitalist relations. The resultant stagnation of the 
market for industrial goods and the limited avenue for productive 
investment of the domestic surplus, made for serious constraints on 
capitalist expansion. Unable to draw upon the resources of colonial 
appendages, being at the recciving end of an imperialist-dominated 
capitalist world order, these emergent capitalist countries perforce had 
to continue operating within an environment which seriously retarded 
the pace of their capitalist advance. 

Dr Utsa Patnaik ( JNU), in her paper ‘‘India and Britain: Primary 
Accumulation in Relation to Industrial Devclopment’’, dwelt on the 
specific relationship between Britain and India in the context of three 
issues: first, the quantitative aspects and mechanics of the colonial 
exploitative apparatus; second, the question whether colonialism was a 
necessary pre-requisite for the development of capitalism; third, the 
nature ofthe transformation from the era of colonialism to that of 
imperialism. 

The drive to expand international commerce, especially colonial 
commerce, in Britain synchronised with the “internal factors"! like the 
"enclosures movement" which heralded the emergence of the bourgeois 
social order. Periodising the span of the colonial relationship into the 
first, mercantilist, phase (1650-1820), the second phase (1820-1870), and 
the last, the imperialist, phase (1870 onwards), she proceeded to 
trace the essential features of the colonial relationship and the transfor- 
mation that they underwent through these three phases. 

The merchantilist phase characterised by state regulation of trade, 
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prohibition of colonial manufactures, protectionist tariff measures to 
benefit the fledgling English industry, specially cotton textiles, and a 
thriving entrepot trade with the continent, was based on an aggressive 
policy of colonial conquest and victorious military campaigns against 
other colonial adventurers, particularly the Dutch. The importation of 
cheap re-exportable manufactures, particularly of textiles, alongside 
various primary products from the New World; the lucrative West 
Indian slave trade through the direct application of colonial coercion; 
the appropriation of surplus through land revenue following upon the 
acquisition of the Bengal Diwani in 1765, together made for a significant 
transfer of surplus to the UK. She estimated that during the 1770's, as 
much as 43 per cent of British domestic investment was financed from 
colonial exactions, India contributing about one-third of this amount. 
Of particular importance was the use to which imports were put. In 
this period 40 per cent of 'British imports from the tropics was re-exported 
to the Continent and went to finance British imports of producer goods 
from this area. At the turn of the 18th century, the nodal point of the 
Industrial Revolution, Mrs Patnaik, quoting Dr Sayera Habib, pointed 
.out that the colonial.transfer reached 67 per cent of British gross 
domestic capital formation. The Navigation Acts of the 17th century 
and other protectionist measures enacted subsequently, made possible 
the profitability of import substitution within Britain, admirably illustra- 
. ted in the case of the British textile industry—the prime mover of the 
Industrial Revolution. Mrs Patnaik referred to how the restructuring of 
the international division; of labour, stemming out of the coercive actions 
of British colonialism, had been cleverly misinterpreted to construct the 
classical theory of ‘‘comparative advantage’’—the first principle of much 
of bourgeois economics. ' 

lhe second phase, exemplified by the espousing of 'free trade' 
marked the ascendancy of British industry, the destruction of Indian 
handicrafts, the opium trade with China, the massive exports of British 
manufactures and the construction of a new pattern of trilateral 
balance-of-payments (BOP) settlements, by way of which the trade 
surpluses of the colonies went to liquidate British -trade deficits with 
Europe and the New World, as well as to finance the export of British 
loan capital to North America. Mrs Patnaik used Tan Chung's figures, 
which indicated a sharp change through the first three decades of the 
19th century in the trade balance positions between India, China and 
UK, to illustrate her point. 

Referring to the issue of the logical necessity of colonialism in 
the development of British capitalism, Mrs Patnaik stated that while it 
was most probable that British capitalism could eventually have emerged 
without the colonial tribute, it would certainly not have been the first 
country to industrialise; nor would it have experienced the unquestioned 
leadership of the capitalist world without the colonial appendage. 

Concluding with her observations on the imperialist phase, she 
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noted that the transfer of colonial tribute by way of the pattern of 
multilateral BOP settlements—an outgrowth of the Sino-Indian-British 
trilateral pattern of the earlier phase—-continued to finance to a large 
measure the expansion of British capital. The large exports of capital 
from Britain, especially to the USA and the Continent, notwithstanding 
her huge adverse trade balance with -hat region, was financed through 


India’s trade surpluses, appropriated by way of ‘Home Charges’ etc and 


mediated through the device of the ‘Council Bill. Referring to 
Ragnar Nurkse, Mrs Patnaik pointed out that the former had quite 
missed the point, since the export of British capital to the regions of 
“recent settlement" (which accounted for the bulk of capital exports), 
were in fact rendered possible by way of the colonial tribute. 

Dr Sayera Habib (AMU), in her paper ‘‘Rosa Luxemburg and the 
Marxist Theory of Imperialism’’, stated that in Marx’s extended repro- 
duction scheme, Primary Accumulation did not simply play a pre- 
conditional role, bul was a continuing feature in the process of capitalist 
development. Referring to colonial exactions, she remarked that both 
Rosa Luxemburg and Maurice Dobb had in fact used PA in a '*narrow^ 
sense as referring to the pre-industrial stage of capitalism alone, whereas 
these exactions should appropriately be regarded as part of PÀ, in this 
sense of being a continuing feature. 

Dr Habib saw in Luxemburg's emphasis on the historical necessity 
of a ‘‘pre-capitalist environment’’, a very deep insight which, though 
present in Marx, was only fully developed by Rosa Luxemburg. In the 
initial phase, the process of colonial plunder, while contributing to PA, 
also simultaneously had the necessary disintegrating effect on these non- 
capitalist economies, which helped to transform the latter into markets 
for exports of manufactures froin the capitalist countries. In the next 
stage, where the nexus of manufactured exports from the capitalist 
countries and imports of primary produce from the colonies and 
semi-colonies, became established, Dr Habib saw in Luxemburg’s 
exposition of the ‘‘realization problem’’, and to a lesser extent in the 
necessity of acquiring cheaply both the elements of constant and 
variable capital from the colonies, a major contribution in the “‘pure 
Marxist tradition" which extended the ‘‘crucial importance of the 
precapitalist environment from the phase of Primary Accumulation, to 
all subsequent phases of capitalist accumulation" 

Dr Habib pointed out that though sabie failed to grásp the 
link between monopoly capital and imperialism, concentrating as she 
did on the need of capia iai to struggle over due ‘remnants of non- 
capitalist environment", there nevertheless was *‘no ‘real contradiction 
between Luxemburg’s and Lenin’s theories of imperialism once it is 
recognised that they are cssentially stressing different aspects of a single 
historical movement’’ . 

Referring to ie export of capital to India, which, in compar ison 
to that made to North America was very small and whose objective 
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(especially of the railways) of developing the Indian market for British 
exports was self-evident, Dr Habib said that this could be “‘best explained 
in terms of Luxemburg’s larger analysis’’. 

Dr Chandrasekhar, who was the discussant for the Patnaiks’ 
papers, emphasised the interlinkage between technical innovation and 
the accumulation of capital which formed the basis for the transition 
from the formal to real subsumption of labour. Ms Usha Menon, dis- 
cussant for Dr Sayera Habib’s paper, argued that although it was 
possible for thé exploitation of non-capitalist economies to continue 
alongside industrial capitalism, it was a moot point whether it was 
correct to say that there was no essential difference between the analysis 
of capitalism in the stage of monopoly capitalism as done by Lenin, and 
the analysis contained in: Rosa Luxemburg. 

Prof Diptendra Banerjee pointed out that mere accumulation of 
wealth was an insufficient condition for the development of capitalism, 
as evidenced by the experience of Spain. Prof Mathew Kurian raised 
the issue of the nature of accumulation amongst the indigenous mercan- 
tileand nascent bourgeois classes. Dr Sunanda Sen pointed out the 
need to take cognizance of the fact of the highly developed and centra- 
lised banking and capital market systems in Britain, as well as to 
incorporate the inflow of investment income into Britain, 

Prof Irfan Habib pointed out that the process of primary 
accumulation in other capitalist countries was to a great extent based 
on trade with. Britain. .He suggested that Rosa Luxemburg was not 
talking of primary accumulation but of accumulation in a global 
capitalist system. He found Dr Utsa Patnaik’s associating primary 
accumulation in Britain ‘with commodity production (in colonies and 
semi-colonies) self-contradictory. Further, he pointed out that Lenin, 
writing after Luxemburg, did not find it necessary to contradict Luxem- 
burg’s thesis of the process of capitalist accumulation. Serious study on 
these issues was called for, Prof Habib felt. 

Prof Bhambri found it strange that Dr Prabhat Patnaik, in 
discussing the potentialities of capitalist development in the ex-colonial 
countries, failed to take into account the potential which existed in 
the help provided by the socialist countries. 

Dr Prabhat Patnaik, while conceding Prof Bhambri’s point, 
reiterated firstly, the location of Primary Accumulation in the process 
of becoming of capital" and secondly, the distinction that had to be 
. made between the abstract elucidation of the immament laws of 
capitalism in Capital and the concrete historical experience of capitalism. 
He however agreed with,Prof Irfan Habib that the relationship between 
the capitalism of the West (and Japan) and the colonies and semi- 
colonies was very necessary. 

Dr Utsa Patnaik; felt that far from a contradiction existing 
between primary accumulation in Britain and the export of commodities 
by the East India Company from India, the latter was very much an 
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integral part of the former process. The exports of manufactured 
commodities were acquired by the East India Company not just at low 
prices through extra-economic coercion; by using the revenue from the 
Bengal Diwani to finance these purchases the East India Company was 
able to acquire these commodities virtually gratis. 


Colonialism and Transformation of Backward Societies 


The afternoon session on the second day, which was chaired by 
Prof. C P Bhambri (JNU), was a lenghty one in the course of which 
seven speakers made presentations. 

Prof MJK Thavaraj (Indian Institute of Public Administration) 
in a paper entitled ‘‘Public Works and Pre-Colonial and Colonial 
India", examined the role of public works in both pre-colonial and 
colonial India, with an emphasis on three issues: first, whether the 
Asiatic Mode of Production (AMP) had, as an integral element, 
irrigation as the basis for.the despotic power of the state; second, 
the destructive and regenerative aspects of British colonial rule; third, 
the constraints placed by British colonial policy on the regenerative 
potential of public works, principally of irrigation and railways. . - 

Marx, Thavaraj said, viewed irrigation not as a functional 
necessity of AMP, but rather asan avenue of the utilisation of the 
appropriated surplus to enhance productivity and thus of widening 
the revenue base of the state. Referring to the widespread and conti- 
nuous state involvement in the construction of irrigation networks, 
throughout Indian history, Thavaraj pointed out that in the main, the 
objective was to mop up, through higker land tax and rent, the beneficial 
consequences of irrigation. 

Dwelling on the neglect by the East India Company. of both new 
public works and the maintenance of existing ones, Vhavaraj adduced 


this to the mercantilist approach of the Company, which was more: 


interested in using its political power to further its narrow economic 
interests, rather than for the protection and improvemont of Indian 
agriculture. The disastrous consequences of this were noted by Marx. 
Thavaraj pointed out that the abolition of the commercial monopoly of 
the Company corresponded with the rise of the British industrial bour- 
geoisie and brought about a change in the attitude of colonial policy 
towards public works. ‘Towards meeting its objectives of opening up of 
India for the benefit of British industry and for obvious military consi- 
derations, the British in India embarked upon developing both the 
railway and road networks. The thrust of providing irrigation facilities 
was motivated by the prospect of ‘‘lucrative returns", through increased 
revenue earnings. Marx's perception of the regenerative role of British 
rule in India, exemplified by these measures, developed in the early 
1850's, when the expenditure on public works amounted to less than 3 
per cent of the total revenue earnings. Thavaraj distinguished. between 
Marx’s assessment of the revolutionary potential’ (of transforming 
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existing production relations) of railways and that of irrigation; the 
former having a higher ‘capital intenstity and using the products of 
modeyn industry had a much grealer potential in acting as an agent of 
change than the latter. 

Thavaraj attributed to the colonial policy of blatant discrimina- 
tion against Indian industry the rather incomplete realisation of the 
"regenerative role". He referred to Marx’s: prophetic statement that 
only through the overthrow of British colonial rule in India or through 
the coming to power of the working class in England could the true 
regeneration of India have become a possibility. 

Dr Meena Gupta (Delhi University) read a paper on ‘‘Karl Marx 
and Colonial Exploitation of India’? which concentrated on the obser- 
vations made by Marx on the drain of wealth from India, drawing upon 
various sources to highlight the magnitude of this exploitation. Perio- 
dising the British colonial rule in India into three phases—first, the 
mercantilist; second, the period following the abolition of the East India 
Company's charter and the inundation of India with British manu- 
factured exports; third, the phase of finance capital—she took up Marx's 
writings as the point of departure for the first two phases and extended- 
the argument into the last phase. 

The first phase was characterised on the one hand by the acquisi- 
tion of Indian manufactures, mostly at a low price, and the application 
of coercion on Indian artisans, which nevertheless involved an outflow of 
bullion from Britain; this'was, however, more than offset by the inflow 
of bullion from the Continent on account of the large entrepot trade in 
Indian products, a point noted by Marx. On the other hand there was 
the escalation of the direct burden on the Indian peasant through land- 
tax, which was raised four-fold in the eleven year period between 1764/5 
and 1775/6 and further doubled by the turn of the 18th century. A part 
of this land revenue was itself used to finance the East India Company's 
purchases of exportable products in, India. This and the destitution 
and depopulation which ensued found mention in Marx’s writings. 
Marx referred to the accompanying drain of wealth and emphasised the 
important role that it played in laying the basis of British capitalism. 

Dr Gupta dweit on the process of deindustrialisation which 
ensured [or British capital a captive market and an appendage supplying 
raw materials. Referring to the increase in land revenue, which 
accounted for 80 per cent,of total revenue earnings, she mentioned that 
while the land-revenue had increased from £ 4.5 million in 1813/4 to 
#,17.5 million in 1900/1, the actual burden on the peasantry had 
gone up even more, since the servitor class-—the zamindars of the 
Permanent Settlement areas—extracted disptoportionately higher rents 
from the hapless peasants, Further, taxes on opium and salt also con- 
tributed to finance the military adventures of the raj within and outside 
India. 'The formation and escalation of the public debt went to 
illustrate Marx’s point about how India financed her own subjugation. 
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She dwelt on how the inflow of British capital into India, in the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries, in plantations and extractive industries, 
went to contribute to the drain of wealth; the ‘Home Charges, she 
pointed out, increased from £ 2.5 million in 1851 to £ 19.0 million 
in 1914. 

Prof Satyadev (Panjab University, Chandigarh) presented a paper 
entitled Administration in Developing Countries—A Marxian Analysis", 
where he developed the thesis of an *autonomized"' state which was 
characteristic of developing countries in general and India in particular. 
This ‘autonomized’ state performed the role of extending the interests of 
the dominant classes—the industrial and agricultural bourgeoisie in tle 
main—but was apparently independent of “all”? classes, headed by an 
“adventurer”? who acted as the ‘‘fountainhead’’ of power exercised by the 
bureaucracy. The concern of Satyadev was to explain the phenomenon 
of the preponderance of military dictatorships and authoritarian regimes 
in the countries of the Third World. Satyadev located his thesis in 
Marx’s writings in Eightéenth Brumaire and in Engels’s positing of the 
possibility of ‘‘periods’’ when ‘‘the warring classes balance each other so 
nearly that. the state power... acquires, for the moment, a certain 
degree of independence of both’’. Referring to the ‘socialist’ assertion of 
Louis Bonaparte and the participation of the Bonapartist regime in the 
banking business, Satyadev found a close parallel in both the avowed 
socialist intentions of the Indian government and in the establishment 
of a large public sector. Parallelling the Bonapartist regime, the Indian 
state too resorted to the curtailment of civil liberties and powers of 
the judiciary, which reached its height during the Emergency. 

Satyadev placed the Centre-State dispute in this light, arguing 
that while the state governments represented the rural bourgeoisie, the 
Centre represented primarily the industrial bourgeoisie. 

The role of the bureaucracy as an ‘adjunct’ to the ‘‘autonomized 
state’? was seen by Satyadev in the failure of land reforms; quoting from 
the report of the National Commission on Agriculture, wherein it was 
observed that the ‘‘status quoist bureaucracy could not act as the ‘‘agents 
of change", Satyadev went on to postulate that a considerable degree of 
discretion in recruitment attended the maintenance of this “‘status 
quoist" character—particularly in the all-India services. The latter, 
Satyadev argued, acted as the representatives of the ‘‘autonomized state" 
in the state governments. 

Dr Mohinder Kumar (Himachal Pradesh University) presented a 
paper entitled ‘‘Karl Marx, Andrew Ure and the Question of Managerial 
Control". Kumar started from the premise that an inherent assumption 
existed in the writings of many Marxists on the labour process, namely, 
that the theories of managers controlling the labour process found 
inadequate rebuttal in the writings of Marx and Engels and constituted 
a serious threat to classical Marxist formulations. Dr Andrew Ure, who, 
according to Marx, apotheosised **modern mechanical industry", could 
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well be considered the point of departure of most bourgeois mana- 
gerialists. Kumar devoted his paper to a brief description of Ure's views 
on the management of capitalist factories and Marx's rebuttal of these 
doctrines. 

Dr Ure, who shared in common the belief of many other vulgar 
economists that the surplus in production arose from some quality of 
the machine alone, centred his theory on the maintenance of discipline 
amongst workers. To that end, Ure identified the capitalist factory 
manager as the **prime mover" of industry, who had necessarily to subdue 
the refractory workers with an iron hand. He vehemently opposed the 
Factory Act of 1833 which shortened the working day, as well as the 
formation of workers’ unions, and pleaded for the continuance of the 
inhuman working conditions, including child labour; he was against 
- allowing the workers to **think"' such that the working people could verily 
be transformed into the ‘‘willing menials’’ of machinery. 

Marx, in debunking the doctrines of Ure and his ilk, highlighted 
the latter’s mistaken belief that man and machine had an antithetical 
relationship irrespective of the relations of production. The antithetical 
basis lay in the contradiction between the level of the development of 
the forces of production and the extant relations of production: the 
opposition of socialised production and the private appropriation of the 
surplus. The emergence of the salaried manager in joint stock 
companies was seen by Marx as illustrating the redundancy of the 
capitalist class under socialised production. Marx, Kumar noted, 
located the “‘boundless thrust for surplus labour” not in the machine or 
capitalist, but in the reduction of the socially necessary labour time, a 
surplus which truly belonged to the creator of value—the worker. 

Prof Kalyan Dasgupta’s (Gokhale Institute, Pune) paper entitled 
* Karl Marx and the Question of Socialist Transformation of Backward 
Societies" dewelt on what Dasgupta called Marx’s serious *'rethinking"' in 
the 1870's and 1880’s on the revolutionary potential in Tsarist Russia. 
Dasgupta set out to trace the course of Marx’s thinking on the possibi- 
lity of bypassing capitalism in backward economics. 

‘Che exposure of Marx to the writings of the Russian populists, 
Chernyshevskii and Flerovski, left, according to Dasgupta, a lasting 
impression on Marx, transforming his attitude to the Russian populists— 
from his earlier dismissal of Herzen as ‘‘romantic’’ to his deep admira- 
tion for and interest in Russian revolutionary activity in the decades of 
the 1870's and 18807s. On the other hand, Marx’s writings had a 
profound influence on Russian revolutionaries. Capital was allowed to 
be published in Russia because the censors felt that since ‘‘it was not 
written in a popular style" it was “‘unlikely to find many readers among 
the general public". Capital however became ''the daily reading of 
educated people”, as a letter, quoted by Dasgupta, from the Executive 
Committee of the Russian Social Revolutionary Party to Marx put it. 

A great controversy raged among Russian radicals around Marx’s 
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writings, particularly with reference to Marx's periodisation of the 
evolution of human society. The Russian populists, who saw in the 
Russian commune a basis for bypassing the agony of the capitalist 
experience, found it hard to accept what. Dasgupta termed "historical 
inevitability”; **historical inevitability’? would imply that Russia would 
have necessarily to pass through the stage of capitalism and that Russian 
revolutionaries therefore ought to hail as progress the divorce of the 
producer from his means of production. 

Dasgupta quoted at length from Marx!s letter in Notes from the 
Fatherland in November 1877 to argue that Marx, through his involvc- 
ment in the political questions of the Russian revolution, had begun to 
formulate a theory of ''historical expendiency’’. Marx insisted in this 
letter that his ''historical sketch of the genesis of capitalism in West 
` Europe" was not equivalent to “a historico-philosophic theory of the 
general path of devlopment prescribed by fate to all nations, whatever 
the historical circumstances in which thev |find themselves". Marx, 
Dasgupta noted, left behind him many thousands of pages of notes on 
the crucial issues of the time, including the Russian question, some of 
which were now available. Quoting from both the four drafts of a letter 
and the one finally dispatched from Marx to Lee Zasulich — a leading 
figure in the ‘‘Black Reparation” group of the SRP—Dasgupta highlighted 
certain key ‘issues. 

First, Marx, with reference to the question of the ‘‘inevitable 
dissolution of the Russian peasant commune", said that it was concci- 
vable that contingent on a Russian revolution, the commune could 
“develop as an element of collective production on a national scale’’. 
Either, he said, the element of private property would gain the upper 
hand over collective element or the opposite would occur. In the absence 
ofa Russian revolution, capitalism would reduce tho Russian peasants 
into wage earners. i 

Hence, Dasgupts argued, Marx was, id these writings, evidently 
building the basis for the cognizance of ‘“‘purposive human action” in 
directing the nature of the transformatian of a backward economy. 

Mr Kumaresh Chakravarty (Delhi University), in his paper 
‘Marxism, Leninism and the Agrarian Question in India”, argued that 
the resolution of the agrarian question was the key to the resolution of 
the question of social advance in an ex-colonial country like India. 
Furthermore, while the peasantry in India was stratified, showing con- 
siderable geographical disparateness, a uniting feature was the 
continuance, side by side with capitalist modeg of exploitation, of feudal 
and scmi-feudal modes of exploitation. 

In evaluating the impact of the inroads that capitalism has made 
in Indian agriculture, he posited the analytical difference between the 
“formal subsumption of labour”, namely, the | mcrgence of wage labour, 
and the “‘real subsumption of labour", where the exploitation of wage 
labour formed the basis of capitalist accumulation through the reduction 
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of the socially necessary labour time. In this context he criticised those 
who failed to see the real continued existence of pre-capitalist relations 
and equated the existence of a certain amount of ‘‘formal subsumption” 
with capitalism proper, identifying share-cropping with capitalist 
production. He referred to his own empirical findings that the tenurial 
form in the same plot of land often alternated —- as between share- 
cropping and employment of wage-labour — depending upon the nature : 
of the crop. 

With regard to the criteria for the identification of classes within 
the peasantry and its implications for tactical questions of the peasant 
movement, Chakravarty suggested that while the poor peasant was a 
frequent seller of his labour power, the rich peasant may ''at best enter 
into a capitalist/tenancy relation". The middle peasant who “‘cannot 
continue to be a substantial share-cropper for long’’ could presumably be 
drawn into the struggle for higher wages, conditioned by the level of 
the peasant movement. 'Ehis state of differentiation, Chakravarty argued, 
necessitated the unity of apparent opposites — all-in peasant unity and 
the struggle of the agricultural labourers. The first was represented by 
the struggle for remunerative prices, although it was '*weighted more 
in favour of landlords and rich peasants”. In this context, he referred 
io the ‘subaltern’ school, which saw the peasantry as an undifferentiated 
whole, as lying outside Marxism, despite its avowed claims to the 
contrary. 

Prof Krishna Bharadwaj (JNU) made an oral presentation in 
which she concentrated on the question why, despite the extensive 
commercialisation. of ‘agriculture in India during the British period, 
capitalism failed to develop in agriculture. In the capitalist countries 
of the West, commercialisation of agriculture was an essential accom- 
paniment of the process of development of capitalism. In India, however, 
despite this process of commercialisation along with the emergence of 
cash rent and the extension of money relations, the old social relations 
nevertheless continued to persist, without much change. 

The personalised nature of usury, the widespread indebtedness of 
the peasantry, and even, the alienation of land did not lead to the 
development of a capitalist land market; these developments were all 
assimilated within the old production relations. Likewise, the emergence 
of wage-labour did not result in the development of a genuinely capita- 
list labour market. | 

She traced this to the interlinkages between markets, the presencc 
of extra-economic coercion, the overall high rate of exploitation which 
undermined the possibility of competitive investment. The conditions 
under which commercialisation proceeded were thus such that the 
emergence of commercialisation in one area did not lead up to a similar 
process elsewhere. Similarly, the provision of facilities such as irrigation 
only contributed to strengthening the existing system of exploitation of 
the peasantry. 
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Sanjaya Baru. (Central University, Hyderabad), discussant for 
both Thavaraj’s and Meena Gupta’s. papers) raised the possibility of 
linking different irrigation-regimes in India to agrarian systems. 
Ramanna (Delhi University), discussant for| Prof Kalyan Dasgupta’s 
paper, emphasised the inappropriateness of counterposing the concepts of ° 
“historical inevitability” and ‘“‘historical erden. While the former 
derived from the immanent laws of capitalism, studied in the abstract, 
the latter corresponded to the application of Maxi revolutionary theory 
to concrete conditions—something not peculiar to the Russian question, 
nor properly deriving from the populist influence on Marx. 

Prof 5 Naqvi differed with Kumaresh Chakravarty on the question 
of remunerative prices, pointing out that these demands only benefited 
the “kulaks’ and that this was the reason for the little headway made by 
the Communist partics amongst the poor peasantry. Prof Diptendra 
Banerjee, referring to Thavaraj’s:paper, drew] attention to the very low 
level of state interference at the micro-level—as long as the taxes were 
paid—something evident in Marx’s writings on Spain and China. 
Banerjee also found Chakravarty's use of the term feudal/semi-capitalist 
as incomplete, since the concept of the mode of production was not a 
fragmented one. Dr Prabhat Patnaik pointedjout that Prof Bharadwaj 
had not traced the connection between the agrarian structure and the 
lotality of the economy. Further, a quantitative increase in wage-labour 
might be only indicative of the poor peasant augmenting his income. 

Anil Rawat (JNU), discussant for Prof Satyadev’s and 
Dr Mohinder Kumar’s papers, referred to Ine Japanese system of 
involvement of workers at.the shop-floor level and saw in this an attempt 
(fairly successful) in creating the illusion. that the workers were the real 
decision-makers and beneficiaries of Japanese economic development. 
Rawat, however, could not accept Satyadev’s notion of an **autonomized" 
state, arguing that Engels saw this only as a possibility in a transitional 
stage and that its generalisation on a quasi-permanent and global basis 
would be incorrect. _ | 

While ‘Thavaraj contended that irrigation was in no way central 
to the Asiatic Mode of Production, nor was it|the basis ‘of state power, 
Chakravarty argucd that he had not used mode of production but 
economic formation, where it was possible to have more than one mode 
of production, of which one was dominant, the rest subordinate. He also 
conceded that there was always a dichotomy | between broad peasant 
unity and the leadership of the rural proletariat, Prof Bharadwaj agreed 
that a macro-level framework was analytically necessary, pointing out 
the attachment of the small peasant to land, ja feature which created 
certain oddities.contributing to the non-development of a land market, 
and the lack of alternate employment opportunities. 


Class Struggle in India 


The morning session of the last day, which was chaired by 
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. Mrs Kitty Menon, began with the paper of EMS Namboodiripad entitled 
‘Class Struggle in India". Namboodiripad began with the Preface to the 
Critique of Political Economy,published in 1859, in which Marx and Engels 
referred to ‘“‘Asiatic, ancient, feudal and modern bourgeois modes of 
production", as progressive epochs, a subject of furious debate among 
Marxists. On the one hand, some had concluded that since this formu- 
lation was not repeated elsewhere, Marx and Engcls had decided to 
abandon it. On the other hand, some others saw in the Asiatic Mode of 
Production (AMP) formulation a device to explain all the problems of 
history in countries like India. Namboodiripad said he would attempt 
to show that both these approaches were wrong. 

Dwelling on Marx’s extensive references to pre-capitalist forma- 
tions in the three volumes of Capital, especially to the ‘‘Asiatic forms", 
where usury did not play the dissolving role on social relations that it did 
in feudalism, Namboodiripad came to the conclusion that the usc of thc 
term AMP by Marx and Engels was “by no means accidental". Through 
increasing acquaintance with different Asian countries, Marx and Engels 
came to the conclusion that there existed considerable diversities within 
these countries. In these writings, there was a general formulation of 
the transformation of pre-capitalist societies into capitalism (under thc 
aegis of the global system of capitalism). Namboodiripad referred to 
Marx’s perceptive grasp of the true antiquity of Indian civilisation 
which, having stagnated, fell behind Greece and Rome—the torchbearcrs 
of modern civilisation. The question thus arose: What caused this 
stagnation? l 

Quoting Engels in Anti-Duhring, ‘without slavery no modern 
socialism", Namboodiripad proceeded to show that the process of 
formation of classes took.different directions in Indian and Hellenic 
societies. In India, the class division took the form of the varna 
system—the “‘twice-born’’ upper caste comprising the exploiting classes. 
The difference between the servitude of the oppressed classes within the 
varna system and the slavery of Greece and Rome was crucial. The 
slavery, a result of conquest, which existed in all pre-Hellenic civilisa- 
tions, was distinct from that of Greece and Rome. In the latter, it was 
associated with commodity circulation, the class struggle between 
creditor and debtor being one major factor which transformed the free 
citizen into the slave. Although natural economy characterised all these 
civilisations, the difference in the form of class division based on the 
development of the commodity economy, not only in the sphere of circu- 
lation, but ultimately in the sphere of production, whereby slaves became 
an integral part of the production system helping in turn the further 
development of the productive forces, underlay the different direction 
taken by Greece and Rome. The resultant class antagonism between 
slave and slave-owner ‘culminated in the serf/feudal lord antagonism 
in feudalism, leading in its turn to capitalist relations. 

Asiatic society, Namboodiripad noted, in particular Indian society, 
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remained in its relatively unchanging form, till the advent of capitalism 
in the West. The tranformation of the old relations by colonialism ‘‘came 
to be correctly-looked upon as national oppression. The struggle of the 
entire people against the foreign rulers became the motive force of 
history." Marx and Engels attached as much|importance to this anti- 
colonial struggle as they did to.the proletarian class struggle in Europe. 

He referred to the issue of the role lof class struggle ds the 
motive force in history. Pointing out that when in the Communist 
Manifesto it was stated that the ‘‘history of hitherto existing society is 
the history of class struggles", qualified by Engels to refer to all written 
history, the reference was to Europe: “A spectre...is haunting Europe" 
He went on to argue that the absence of class | struggle—between slave 
and slave-owner as in Greece and Rome—in Asiatic countries was the 
soursc of the difference between the course of development of the Asiatic 
and European civilisations. Elaborating on this issue, Namboodiripad 
remarked that while classes existed, and naturally class struggle would 
also have been present in Asiatic societies, it never acquired the momentum ` 
of transforming these societies. The motive force for change in India 
was more external, rather than internal, a fact which Marx did not miss: 
“What we call India's history is but the history of the successive intru- 
ders who founded their empires on the passive basis of that unresisting 
and unchanging society." The material basis |for this continuity was 
provided by the natural economy at the village level, co-existing and 
being largely unaffected by the commodity circulation ‘‘between commu- 
nities represented by their rulers” and based on the appropriated surplus, 
a feature also noted and commented upon by Marx. 

Referring to the potency of the heritage] of the ideas from the 
past, Namboodiripad laid particular emphasis on the. importance of 
ideological struggle in changing the ideology of the Indian people. 

He concluded by briefly dwelling upon the shape of the class 
struggle in India, in the period of the Freedom Struggle and in the 
contemporary period, especially in the context] of rising international 
tensions. Lastly, he very briefly touched upon the question of the 
emergence of nationalities and languages and its socio-historical basis. 

Prakash Karat, who was the discussant for Namboodiripad's 
paper, emphasised the need for region-level studies of pre-colonial India, 
and referred to Namboodiripad’s book on Kerala, which was a 'specific 
interpretation of pre-colonial and a Karat felt that 
the aspect of the role of nationality, language and culture—in the 
context of the betrayal by India’s ruling classes of the aspirations of the 
nationalities—dwelt upon by  Namboodiripad, was of particular 
importance. 

Prof Naqvi felt that the’ issue of parliamentary alliances had not 
been covered adequately by Namboodiripad.| Prof Bipan Chandra 
wondered why, if India never had. feudalism, was there so.much talk 
of anti-feudal struggle. He also wanted to know whether. the Indian 
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bourgeoisie was collaborating with imperialism and how. He found it 
difficult to reconcile this with the existence of the public sector and 
India’s collaboration with the USSR. Kumaresh Chakravarty wanted 
to know how it was possible to change the ideological outlook of the 
Indian people in the objective conditions of today. 

Prof Irfan Habib raised a number of issues. He argued that it 
was one thing to say that Marx’s ideas on the succession of social 
formations were relevant to Europe, but quite another thing to say that 
Marx’s approach to class struggle could not be applied to formations 
outside of Europe. Habib referred to Chinese history which was replete 
with peasant struggles.’ He also felt that Stalin’s approach to the 
language question was mechanical,. since languages came into existence 
before the formation of nationalities. 

Dr Mukhia laid stress on the differences in the nature of class 
struggles in India and Europe and also upon the need for Clarification 
on the degree of stratification within the peasantry. Prof P C Joshi 
opined that Indian Marxists had neglected geography and their frame- 
work was unduly conditioned by the issues relevant to 19th and 20th 
century Europe. 

Dr G P Deshpande felt the need for studying the evolution in 
India of the counterposed Vedic and Avaidic philosophies, which was 
surely indicative of some kind of class struggle; the contradiction 
between sqvarna and avarna, the varna being replaced by the jati system, 
all appeared to indicate various kinds of struggles which need inquiry. 

Prof Bhambri referred to the use of value systems as ideology by 
Gandhi and Tilak as instruments of mobilisation. Dr Suvira Jaiswal 
stressed the need to consider slavery in the process of change and raised 
the issue as to whether jati functioned as class, since in most areas 
there was one dominant caste and other subordinate castes. 

Namboodiripad, replying to these questions, stated that his paper, 
which had been intended to provoke discussion, would be finalised after 
considering the points made by different participants. He reiterated that 
the central question was what the motive force of change in Indian 
society was. Marx had used the term ""changeless"! in the sense that the 
process of social transformation, from slavery to feudalism and from 
feudalism to capitalism— Marx's concept of world history-——had not taken 
place in India. The rise of Buddhism and Jainism was the ‘result of 
social struggle against Brahminism, as was the replacement of Sanskrit 
by Pali. The nature of this struggle was that of between sections of the 
same ruling classes. There was also a difference between the peasant 
rebellions in India and in China. Further, these rebellions were not 
similar to either the slave revolts or peasant rebellions in Europe, in 
the sense that the latter transformed those societies. 

Pointing out that Marx’s thinkng on India had been in terms 
not of the struggle between the oppressed and oppressor classes within 
India, but in terms of the struggle of the entire Indian people 
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against alien rule, Namboodiripad referred to the political emergence 
of the Indian bourgeoisie in the 1880’s and of the Indian working class 
during the First World War. Decrying any claim to be the repositories 
of all wisdom, the Party of the working class had learnt through its 
experience during the anti-Br itish struggle and subsequently. He pointed 
out that today two forces were trying to emerge in opposition to the 
ruling Congress party: one led by the BJP on the basis of pro-Imperialism 
and opposition to the Left and the other by Left and democratic forces 
on the basis of anti-Imperialism and against war. Referring to Prof 
Naqvi's point on parliamentary alliances, Namboodiripad said that 
elections constituted an effective component of comprehenive class 
struggle which encompassed all fields—economic, political and theoretical. 
With reference to Prof Bipan Chandra's question, Namboodiripad said 
that there was both increasing collaboration , and increasing conflict 
in the relationship between the Indian bourgeoisie and Imperialism. 
While on the one hand the Indian government took loans from the IMPI 
and maintained relationship with South Korea, there was also the aspect 
of struggle. 


Caste, Class and Consciousness 


Prof Ravinder Kumar (Nehru Museum), in an oral presentation, 
suggested certain historical correlations between the earliness and density 
of agrarian settlements and the degree of complexity of the jati system. 
For example, he thought that the fertile Gangetic plain, the earliest arca 
to be cleared and settled on, which could support a dense rural population, 
was also the area where the division of labour, occupational specialisa- 
tions and hence the jati system within the village, could attain its fullest 
and most complex development. By sharp contrast, the arid, rain-fed, 


agriculturally peripheral areas showed a rudimentary development of 


the jatis, with a zone of moderate settlement which was intermediate 
between the two. He thought this could be one of the major reasons for 
the marked localisation of peasant movements in historic times; a 
movement arising from a particular type of caste-jati divisions in one 
area could not be generalised easily to other contiguous areas with a 
differing structure. 

In the afternoon session on the last day, which was chaired by Prof 
Irfan Habib, Ms Judy Whitehead (JNU) presented a paper entitled *"The 
Development of the Asiatic Mode of Production in Marx's Thought" 
Ms Whitehead sought to summarise the distinction made between thc 
Asiatic Mode of Production (AMP), feudalism and the Mughal social 
formation, with special reference to property relations and the role 
ofthe state, in part as evident in Marx's own writings but largely 
derived from the work of Marxist historians. 

She argued that AMP as used by Marx was an abstraction from 
pre-Mughal Indian society, where property in land existed in a 
communal-kinship sense, while production was carried on by the 
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individual peasant household. She saw a process by which true commu- 
nal property had been transformed by the increase in the volume of the 
surplus (a consequence of settled agriculture) and the development of 
the chieftaincy into superior entities, whereby the surplus product was 
claimed by state functionaries ‘‘on thc ideological basis of being superior 
members of the Kinship Community". She saw in Marx a suggestion 
that the AMP would eventually lead to feudalism through the extension 
of commodity/ money relations. 

AMP was very different from feudalism in Europe where Jand-—or 
rather the claim to the produce of the land— was absolute property of 
the ruling class. The feudal overlord enjoyed a considerable degree of 
autonomy from the monarch and was invested with political and 
juridical power. 

Coming to the Mughal period, Ms Whitehead, drawing upon the 
dominance of private property in land, the fact that individual peasant 
households were the unit of revenue assessment and the increasing 
political centralisation (curtailment of the powers of zamindars), located 
the form of the class struggle in the attempts to increase the share of 
the surplus devolving to each class. While noting the extensive develop- 
ment of money and commodity relations—largely a consequence of 
revenue collection in cash—she opinted that in the last phase of the 
Mughal period—the 18th century—evidence of land alienation, and the 
weakening of the political centre resulting in the transformation of the 
free peasantry to tenants-at-will, were indicative of the initiation of a 
process of transition to feudalism on a *'fairly widespread scale". 

Dr Dipankar Gupta (JNU) read a paper ‘‘Continuous Hierarchies 
and Discrete Classes’’, which was a critique of Louis Dumont, grounded 
on the issue of the potential of caste ideology as a vehicle in social 
transformation, that is, in class struggle. 

Gupta faulted Dumont on two counts: first, on the question of 
linearity of the caste hierarchy, and second, on the purity/pollution 
opposition as forming the content of caste differentiation. Gupta argued 
that Dumont's theoretical construct was a fortuitous fit to the set of 
evidence with which the latter had concerned himself; contrary evidence 
was of little consequence.to Dumont. 

Gupta argued that castes constituted discrete classes emerging 
out of some elemental division of labour and the system derived its unity 
not so much with respect to the enveloping hierarchical system, but rather 
from the sharing of similar social experiences—an ideology (including 
that of origin). He argued that the mutual self-identity and exclusivism 
evident in individual castes stemmed from the concurrent existence of 
not one caste ideology but of several. As evidence, he cited the 
diametrically different versions of origin held by members of a caste and 
that deriving from Brahminical tradition. He made an interesting 
reference to oilseed pressers and fishermen—teli, Kaibarta, tiyar- and 
malo—where differences in the technique of production had wrought a 
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basis for differentiation and the emergence of|sub-castes. 

Referring to the jajmani system, Gup:a distinguished between 
occupational specialising and castes, necessary because, as was evident 
from the limited number of jatis referred tojin the sacred texts, the 
former was continually increasing. A changt in the occupation of an 
entire jati did not result in the merging of thar jati with others who had 
been in that occupation earlier. 

Gupta referred to various instances where political authority had 
recordered jatis in the hierarchy. He argued E the hierarchy derived 
from the devolution of authority—-primarily pelitical—and not from the 
` purity/pollution opposition. -From these arguments, it followed that 

caste in no sense corresponded to secular sacial classes and that the 
belief that caste ideology could act as ani strument of mobilisation 
in fighting the class war was fallacious. 

Suneet Chopra, discussant for Ms Whitehead’s paper, stressed 
the need for a satisfactory explanation of why|the extensive cash nexus 
in the Mughal period did not bring about a change in the social 
relations. Dr D Raghunandan, discussant foe Dr Dipankar Gupta’s 
paper, was of the opinion that a refutation of Dumont within the rather 
slippery framework of Dumont was not possiole. Dr GP Deshpande 
disagreed with Gupta on the question of there being many caste 
ideologies; Deshpande felt that the jati systent was firmly envelopcd in 
one caste ideology- the ideology of the ruling class and legitimised in 
Brahminical texts. He also felt that the opposition to caste oppression, 
manifest in the compositions of many Indian Pret -philosophers, stemmed 
from an opposition both to Brahminism and to cless oppression. 

The second part of the afternoon sessid1 had three papers. Prof 
C P Bhambri (JNU) read a bricf paper, *"State| n India: A Few Issues for 
Discussion", in which he argued that the speciic character of the state 
was'conditioned by the historical context. H= pointed out that while 
the Indian bourgeoisie had fought British imperialism, it had . also 
collaborated with it, as it did with "'religion, caste and all obscurantist 
social structures". Even in the Sostcindepen ence era, the state. as 
represented by the Indian capitalist class had |zontinued to compromise 
with the feudal structures and with imperialism. While it had established 
the institutional structure of democracy and Noam it tinkered with, 
these institutions. The public sector was uscd to further the private 
sector, since the distinctions between public olicy and privare enter- 
prise had become blurred. The anti-imperialist, democratic and secular 
character of the Indian state had thus become ia questionable matter. 

Prof Bipan Chandra (JNU) made an oral presentation, in which 
he dealt with the emergence of the working clas: as a ‘‘class for itself” in 
the Leninist sense in India. He compared the evolution of the Indian 
bourgeoisie as a ‘‘class for itsel("* through the ee of the anti-British 
struggle, with the inability of the working class to follow suit. 

. To substantiate his argument that the party of the working class 
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had not grown to establish political hegemony, and therefore to develop 
_the class as a ‘‘class for itself", he pointed to the fact that as recently 
as the 1980’s, outside West Bengal, no industrial centre had elected the 
representatives of the Communist left. In this connection, Bipan 
Chandra stated that, by 1947, the Indian bourgeoisie had, by becoming a 
"class for stself?’ acquired such a hegemony over all sections of the 
Indian people that the British, taking heed of this development, decided 
in favour of the transfer of power. Indian bourgeoisie, by maintaining 
"the form of parliamentary democracy —that is, by not resorting to naked 
class rule as in many other Third World countries- had contributed 
towards blunting the edge of working class consciousness. Even the 
colonial state, by carrying out some reforms rather than relying on 
naked repression, had acquired a hegemony which constrained revolu- 
tionary class consciousness. 

Bipan Chandra located the inability of the working class to 
become a *'class for itself” in the historical inability of the Communist 
Party to play the necessary leading role in the anti-colonial struggle 
and its failure to develop the working class ideology in the proletariat. 

Prof Sabyasachi Bhattacharya's (JNU) paper on “The Outsider: 
A Historical Note’’, started by contrasting Lenin’s and Rosa Luxemburg's 
view on the leadership of proletarian movement, and went on to a brief 
consideration of the importance of the ‘‘outside’’ middle-class leader in 
the Indian working class movement. He argued that despite recognition 
of the importance of training leaders from among the workers themselves, 
this goal was, by and large, not achieved; the formation of Mill 
Committees from workers and the leadership they provided in the 1928 
strike in Bombay, could not be sustained subsequently. 

Discussion on these papers was severely restricted by the lack 
of time. Thomas Isaac disagreed with Bhattacharya's contention 
that the working class leadership was only drawn from outside. Thomas 
took as his example the, working class movement in Alleppey, Kerala, 
where, from pre-independence days, the working class masses had played 
a very important role in the leadership of the movement; more than half 
the leadership was drawn from the ranks of the working class. 

Prof Irfan Habib, on behalf of the convenors of the seminar, 
thanked all the participants and regretted the fact that discussion could 
not be prolonged. — 

Altogether, im the range of issues covered, in the number of | 
questions thrown up, in the seriousness invested on the discussions, the 
seminar was a highly productive exercise, which demonstrated yet again 
the richness of the Marxist problematic. 
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SANJAYA BARU* 


Self-Reliance to Dependence in Indian 
Economic Development 


THE POST-WAR PERIOD (ie, since the 19-0's) has been called the 
Era of Decolonisation. From Asia through Africa and Latin America 
scores of nations, big and small, have been likerated from the shackles 
of colonial imperialist domination. Several developments—economic, 
political and military—have helped to make tris possible and, indeed, 
necessary. The decline of the Empire in India was hastened not only 
on account of developments internal to India lzut also on account of the 
rapidly changing. international context in whicL colonies were asserting 
their strength against the imperial powers and inter-imperialist rivalries, 
on the one hand, and the increasing influence af the Socialist camp, on 
the other, forced the imperial powers to concece political independence 
to these colonies. 

It is in this context that countries like Irdia emerged as sovereign, 
independent nations, proud of their indigenous capabilities and pledged 
to rid themselves of the curse of dependence. ‘‘5elf-reliance’’, therefore, 
became an integral part of that pledge and a jealously E principle 
of independence. It was for this very reason that there in fact emerged 
a national consensus on the goal of self-reliance As early as 1940 the 
National Planning Committee of the Indian Nazional Congress stressed 
the importance of self-reliance and of ‘“‘planring’’ in the context of 
independent economic development in India. .t recognised the infancy 
of the Indian industry and the need to protect it from external compe- 
tition; 1t recognised the important role that the state could and should 
play in providing the wherewithal for rapid industrial and agricultural 
growth. 

In other words, it was recognised fairly clearly even before 1947 
- that if India became independent the state woul! have to play an impor- 
tant role in the economic development prcgramme and that this 
programme would be based on *'self-reliance". . What this meant was 
that the twin features of economic development in post-independence 
India, as conceived even on the eve of independance, were *'self-reliance 
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and mixed economy”. Both these goals implied a drastically reduced, 
if not altogether non-existent, dependence on foreign capital and foreign 
technology. 

What is important to emphasise though is the fact that this broad 
strategy of economic development was the outcome of a national 
consensus which enveloped a wide variety of groups/classes. The 
National Planning Committee, which constituted the womb in which 
the national consensus took initial form, consisted of a wide variety of 
people with varying and, albeit, conflicting ideological predilections. 
Nehru described the composition thus: 


Among the members are well-known industrialists, financiers, eco- 
nomists, professors and scientists, as well as representatives of the Trade 
Union Congress and of the Village Industries Association. ‘The non- 
Congress Provincial Governments (Bengal, Punjab and Sind) as well 
as some of the major states (Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore, Bhopal) 
cooperated with this Committee. ... Hard-headed Big Business was 
there, as well as people who are called idealistic and doctrinaire, 
Socialists and near-communists.! 


It was this assortment of people who framed the ‘‘national 
consensus’’, and the one common denominator which characterised all 
of them was the fact that they were nationalists in varying degrees. 
It was their undercurrent of nationalism and their commitment, again 
for varying reasons, to rapid economic development that allowed them 
to arrive at the national consensus. It is not without significance that 
in 1946 a group of big businessmen should have drafted a perspective 
plan for India which largely conformed to the philosophy of the 
‘national consensus’’, to repeat, *'self-reliance and mixed economy’ ’. 

In 1946 a group of prominent bussinessmen including JRD Tata, 
A D Shroff, G D Birla, Ardeshir Dalal, and so on drafted a "long-term 
plan" which came to be popularly known as the **Bombay Plan” which, 
among other things, emphasised the role of the public sector in the 
economy, the need to curb foreign capital, the need on the part of the 
central government to invest a vast amount of capital so that per capita 
income, employment, national income, and such other indicators of 
development could be visibly improved within a certain time horizon. 
The Bombay Plan had pragmatism writ large on it. There was no 
indication whatsoever in it of what we encounter so often today, namely, 
a distaste for the public sector or a downgrading of indigenous techno- 
logy; nor was there the contemporary penchant for foreign capital and 
technology. Import we must, but only if necessary. This constituted 
the hall-mark of that plan. And it is interesting to note that this was 
more or less true of the Industrial Policy Resolution (IPR), 1948. The 
IPR, 1948, was the first important policy statement of the newly consti- 
tuted government and it reiterated once again the commitment of the 
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Indian National Congress and its government to the twin elements of 
the national consensus. 

This commitment did not however impl” that India would pursue ` 
an autarkical, let alone a socialist, policy. Indeed, as one perceptive 
economist has noted, ‘‘self-reliance to us did nòt mean shutting out the 
windows to the world; even a certain quantum of external assistance 
was incorporated in our definition of the term, but we did certainly rule 
out the probability of chronic foreign aid. Irdia, we argued, was not 
lacking inherently either in manpower or natural resources, including 
mineral resources. We had also the advantage of starting out with a 
certain basic infra-structure of industrial and technological skills and 
facilities, which was superior to that possessed by most developing 
countries at the time. In addition, there was the advantage, we thought, 
of having a political leadership keen to pursue the goal of self-reliance. 
We opted for self-reliance because, in our viev, it was the most rational 
economic course." 

This then was the strategy and the perception of our relative 
merits and constraints, of our opportunities and of our tasks. Even 
where deviations had occurred from this strategy they were viewed as 
temporary departures, as products of expedieney, as being forced on an 
unwilling government; but rarely were thes» deviations justified on 
purely ideological grounds. The national consensus existed and it was 
rarely questioned. All this however did not mean that dissenters from 
the national consensus did not exist. There was a small but influential 
and vocal section of the business community which believed that far 
too much was being done in terms of closing cut the ‘‘external’’ option. 
. That is, they were opposed to the wholesale re ection of foreign capital 
and technology. Indeed, even the Bombay Plan had advocated foreign 
loans of the magnitude of Rs 700 crores and some businessmen went to 
Europe and the USA in search of collaborators. This was fortified by 
pressures from outside India, especially from the Americans and the 
British, demanding a liberal policy towards foreign capital and 
technology. 

The American Ambassador in India, Henry F Grady, openly 
asked for concessions for private American capital and for changes in 
India's national economic policy. It is clearly as a result of these 
various pressures that Nehru was forced to retzeat from the radicalism 
of the IPR, 1948, when he told parliament Eater in 1948 and in 1949 
that foreign capital was welcome in India. Needless to sav, these 
‘external’ pressures were strengthened by ‘internal’ pressures from 
sections of.the big business who were interested in foreign collaborations 
aimed at bolstering their individual market s.rength. However, foreign 
capitalin the 1950's was not very enthusiastic about ‘collaborations’ and 
these had to wait till after the foreign exchange crisis of 1957-58. 
Further, despite internal and' external pressures for liberalisation of 
economic policy towards foreign capital, the national consensus was 
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strong enough to prevent any snowballing of the limited concessions 
made by the government in response to these pressures. 

In other words, in the initial period the internal and external 
pressures in favour of a more liberal policy towards foreign capital had 
different perceptions behind them about why liberalisation was required 
and this resulted in preventing an outright ‘opening up’ of the economy. 
American and British capital was interested in setting up independent 
establishments in India, subsidiaries of multinationals, while the Indian 
big business houses were interested only in collaborations which would 
give them access to new technology and a possible foothold in third 
markets. ‘The lack of a consensus among them prevented any large- 
scale influx of foreign capital into India despite the fact that whatever 
inflow was actually occurring was more than what was contemplated 
under the IPR, 1948. 

The Second Plan period and what may be called Nehru's *Radical 
Phase’ resulted in a temporary shift in gear with the public sector 
securing particular attention. The absence of business avenues to enter 
India forced the Americans to look for new avenues and typically it was 
food which became now an important vehicle for penetration. The food 
imports of 1956 which were paid for in rupees gave the Americans 
extensive control over the economy. 

At this juncture it may be relevant to point out that in its efforts 
to reduce external dependence and promote self-reliant economic 
development and in resisting pressures from American and British 
governments and capitalists, an important factor that helped India was 
the strong support it received from the Socialist bloc. During the Second 
Plan period, for example, when India was looking for help to set up 
steel plants the refusal of assistance from the US could have easily 
put back India's efforts at bolstering its core sector if it had not been 
for the help it secured from the Soviet Union. Indeed, it may be argued 
that the policy of ‘nonalignment’ in India’s foreign policy was instru- 
mental in allowing India to ‘bargain’ with the two blocs and secure 
some advantage through trade and aidrelations. Clearly, the US interest 
was in forcing India to liberalise its policy towards private capital, both 
Indian and foreign, while the Soviet policy was to strengthen the public 
sector. In the Second Plan period the national consensus required India 
to opt for the Soviets because that was where its interests lay. 

The next major shock to the Indian economy, which, like the food 
crisis earlier, forced the Government of India to make further conces- 
sions to foreign capital was the foreign exchange crisis of 1957-58. India 
imposed severe controls on imports of manufactured good to conserve 
foreign exchange and these import restrictions acted as protective 
barriers which made investment by Indian entrepreneurs extremely pro- 
fitable. By now foreign eapitalists had also realised that India was a 
different kettle of fish and was noton a par with some of the other 
nations in Africa and Latin America. To penetrate India, it was realised, 
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one had to ‘collaborate’ with Indian capital. 

It has been argued that this trend in the inflow of foreign capital 
differed from the pre-independence and the early post-independence 
trend inasmuch as now foreign capital was sntering India not on its 
own but through the avenue of ‘collaborations’ with Indian business 
houses. Further, the new trend involved an interest in ‘‘the modern, 
technologically advanced sectors of Industry which were the most dyna- 
mic areas of the economy..." and, ‘“‘the fore gn partner, significantly, 
was normally a large international corporation interested exclusively in 
the Indian market’’.3 

From the Indian viewpoint this was an important transition in 
the form and content of imperialism. 'The old order of colonial 
dependence had ceased to exist. India was not the ‘periphery’ of a 
"Metropolitan British Empire’ but was a part of the newly emerging 
neo-colonialist structure within which Third World countries became 
integrated at various, and often complex, levels of imperialist control. 
Amiya Bagchi has termed this as ‘‘multi-lateral’? dependence in contrast 
to the “‘unilateral’? dependence of the colonial period.^ The 1950's 
constitute the period in which this transition. from the old basis of 
imperialist control to the new basis took place. The transition would 
have occurred even earlier and at an even more rapid pace but did not 
do so on account of the resilience of the national consensus and the 
renewed determination with which it was pursued through the early 
Second Plan period. It was the foreign exchange crisis that first faci- 
litated the weakening of the consensus, and the opportunity was seized 
upon by Indian business groups which were -ooking for collaborations 
that would facilitate access to new technology and give them an edge 
over their local rivals in their respective markets. 

While the period 1948 to 1955 witnessed only 284 collaboration 
agreements, as many as 796 süch agreements were entered into during 
the period 1956 to 1960 and the annual figure went up to 300-400 during 
the 1960's. This period also witnessed a steep increase in the sale of 
patents and licences by foreign firms to Indian firms. While this may 
have been done as a matter of expediency by the foreign firms, eager as 
they were to reduce India's dependence on tke Socialist bloc, it allowed 
for a greater integration of Indian industry with multinational enter- 
prises and made several foreign brand names household names in India. 
India's multilateral dependence was only inc-easing. 

lhe next major crisis that further weakened the national 
consensus was the India-China war in 1962. The war forced India to 
seek military aid from the US and further increased Indian dependence. 
on American aid. The US Ambassador at that time in India, John 
Kenneth Galbraith, noted that the “great psychological barrier to asking 
American help (in India) had already been reached; they could rely 
on our anticommunist passion to ensure tha- all their military needs 
would be met’’.5 
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( 
The point we draw attention to is the fact that Galbraith, reflec- 


ting official American view at the time, recognised that there was in 
India a “psychological barrier’? to asking for American help. This 
barrier existed not on account of any specific antipathy for the United 
States in particular but on account of the strong nationalist commitment 
to ‘self-reliance’ in India which created a psychological barrier against 
any sort of aid-soliciting on our part. It was this barrier which the 
‘national consensus’ had created and which was slowly but fairly 
effectively chiselled away by the foreign exchange crisis of the late 1950's 
and the India-China war of 1962. ‘The Pakistan war’ in 1965, though 
resulting in a cutting-off of US military aid to India, only increased 
India's external dependence. Finally, the agricultural crisis of 1965-1967, 
when India experienced the worst drought in recent history, once again 
. forced India to depend on external, specifically American, assistance. 
The opening up of the economy and its exposure to the vagaries of the 
warld economy had clearly begun. 


Internal Economic .Crisis — Phase One 


The impact of the military and agricultural crises referred to 
above, were further compounded by what we may referto as the 
‘industrial crisis’ for simplicity’s sake though it was clearly more than 
a merely ‘industrial crisis’. This was the retrogression in the rate of 
growth of the Indian economy which began from the mid 1960’s and 
reached alarming proportions by the early 1970s. The stagnation in the 
growth of industrial output was a consequence of all that had happened 
in the Indian economy so far. It was the product of the structure of 
income distribution as it had emerged through the first three plans, of 
the failure of land reforms, of the ‘military and agricultural crises’ 
we have refered to, of the emergence of monopolistic and oligopolistic 
structures in industry and agriculture and above all of the tapering off 
of productive public expenditure which had clearly fuelled the rapid 
growth of the economy during the First, Second and Third Plan periods.® 

The initial response on the part of the government and the party 
in power at the time was to take a radical stance. ‘The radical posturing 
was also necessitated by the complex political situation that had 
developed alter Nehru’s death and subsequently Shastri’s death. It was 
also necessitated by the fact that the political crisis that had taken shape 
in the interregnum between Nehru’s death and the emergence of his 
daughter as the undisputed leader, synchronised with the ‘military and 
agricultural crises’ we have referred to and with the early stages of the 
‘industrial crisis’. It may be relevant to note here that this uneasy 
crisis-ridden period in India was pounced upon by the IMF and the 
. United States to force India to devalue the rupee in 1966. The devalua- 
tion of the rupee and the liberalisation of the import policy were clearly 
forced on India, thanks to the unenviable position it had found itself in 
as a result of all these crises. 
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It was as a reaction to this entire experience, spread over the 
‘interregnum years’ (if one may wish to so characterise the period 1964 
to 1969 between Nehru's death and Indira Gandhi's splitting of the Indian 
National Congress), that Indira Gandhi opted for the ‘radical’ stance of 
the late 1960's and the early 1970’s. The radicalness of the stance in 
itself did not produce any magic results in the absence of firm policies 
to tackle the problems as they had emerged out of the agricultural and 
industrial crises." The government's radical posturing allowed it some 
assistance, in the spheres of defence, trade and the capital goods sector, 
from the Soviet Union, and it allowed a further lease of life for itself in 
the 1972 elections. The continued crises on all fronts however resulted 
in the social crisis that enveloped India through the early to mid 1970's 
which culminated in the imposition of the Emergency in 1975. 

This clearly marks a turning point for the Indian economy. 
Having failed to solve the endemic problems of the economy through 
radical slogan-mongering and piece-meal efforts at tinkering here and 
there, the government decided to turn to the ‘right’ and began to follow 
the conservative solution to the crisis. Democratic liberties were severely 
restricted, economic policy was liberalised and several concessions were 
given to both Indian and foreign capital. The twin elements of the 
national consensus, namely, ‘self-reliance? and ‘mixed economy’ 
immediately became expletives to be refered to only in the conspiratorial 
circles of idealistic academics and out-dated politicians. The new 
culture entailed’ an adherence to ‘liberalisation’, ‘pragmatism’, 
‘efficiency’ and other such exciting ideas. 


Internal Economic Crisis—Phase Two 


. Even as the new culture was still slowly permeating the corridors 
ofthe Central Secretariat it had already won loud applause from such 
eminent quarters as the Indo-US Joint Business Council.- Its chairman, 
Orville Freeman, told newsmen in February 1976 that “‘the clarification 
given to the US delegation by Indian officials had gone a long way 
towards removing the misunderstanding among American businessmen 
thatIndiadid not want foreign investment. ... Mr. Freeman devoted a 
substantial part of his speech to the ‘key-role’ multinational corporations 
‘could play in economic development. ...??7 

. It had now become fashionable to refer to South Korea, Taiwan 
and Brazil as the models before India. No longer was the Soviet Union 
whose experience of self-reliant development had stirred the imagina- 
tion of economists and political leaders alike in the 1950’s, relevant to 
our experience. - The strategy of import-substitution was shelved; 
mothballs and all; the watchword now was ‘‘export-led growth". The 
strategy of *‘export-led growth’’ was surely not evolved overnight. The 
trends in the inflow of imported technology on the one handand the 
inability of Indian manufacturers to sell their goods within the home 
market as a result of the slackening of demand for manufactured goods, 
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on the other, resulted in a situation which made the external market 
obviously attractive and necessary for Indian business and for the subsi- 
diaries of multinationals in India. Several studies, including the well- 
known study of the Reserve Bank of India, Foreign Collaboration in Indian 
Industry, have clearly suggested that the penetration of the Indian 
economy by foreign capital had reached fairly high proportions by the 
mid 1970s and that this had resulted in the outflow of substantial foreign 
exchange both in the form of royalty and transfer payments. 

In other words, what seems to have happened as a result of the 
stagnation of the home market in India was that Indian entrepreneurs 
began increasingly to look towards the external market and this neces- 
sitated concessions being offered to foreign capital, specially US multi- 
nationals, given their dominant position in the world market; 
consequently the inflow of foreign capital and technology into India 
increased. Indian capital began to compromise with foreign capital 
both because it wanted to improve its own competitive position with the 
help of foreign technology (this relates to individual business houses 
trying to improve their position vis-a-vis their competitors in the home 
market) and, because it wanted to acquire a foothold in third markets 
which was found possible only through  tie-ups with multinational 
corporations. An interesting study of ‘SUS Corporations as Investors 
in India"? suggests that the key factors that influence the terms of 
investment by MNCs in India are technology, markets and finance and 
India finds itself unable to influence any of these factors in monitoring 
US investment in India. The only variable that was at the disposal of 
the government was the power to allow or disallow a deal to go through. 
It should be quite obvious that given the kind of pressures operating on 
the government from the Indian side in thesedeals they were often 
approved despite the fact that they militated against our national 
interest—especially the goal of self-reliance. Such collaboration deals 
sometimes involved the public sector as well, e g, BHEL-Siemens deal. 

"The upshot of all this has been a growing integration of the Indian 
‘economy with foreign capital and technology, increasing our suscep- 
tibility to the hazards of international economic fluctuations over which 
we have absolutely no influence. The oil price hike only made matters 
worse for India, increasing its foreign exchange requirements on yet 
another front. In response to the widening foreign exchange gap follow- 
ing the oil price hike, the Government of India constituted a committee 
to examine the problem of foreign exchange resources and the trade and 
industrial policy to be pursued (Tandon Committee). 'The Tandon 
Committee suggested a further liberalisation of procedures and advocated 
a stepping up of exports and export subsidies. 

While the Tandon Committee report makes interesting reading, 
equally interesting is the Note of Dissent appended to it by two of the 
members who draw attention to the westefulness of this policy and its 
short-sightedness. Rather than pursue a policy of export-led growth, 
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the dissentors argued, the government could tackle the foreign exchange 
problem by. cutting down.on imports of a wide variety of goods, inclu- 
ding petroleum. However the thrust of government policy, as it was 
being pursued ever! before the Tandon Committee report was submitted, 
lay in the direction of the Committee's majority recommendations. 

In pursuance of this report the government further liberalised 
its import policy from 1979 onwards, ostensibly to promote export growth. 
The liberalisation of import policy was coupled witha liberalisation 
of governmental policy to industry in general. ‘The concessions pro- 
vided included the reduction of taxes, duties and limits on dividend 
distribution, de-licensing of several industries, higher subsidies for 
exports, liberalisation of restrictions on industry in the form of the 
FERA, MRTP Act, etc. During the Emergency these concessions to 
private capital, Indian and foreign, were coupled with severe restric- 
tions on the working class and a virtual wage freeze. ‘This was also the 
period: when India began to attract the establishment of wholly “export 
proccssing" zones like the SEEPZ in Bombay. 

However, these measures in themselves were. inadequate, given 
the tariff barriers against imports in the developed capitalist countries 
and the competition from multinationals in third markets. The govern- 
ment attempted to overcome the problem by encouraging joint ventures 
between Indian capitalists and foreign multinationals in third markets. 
' As the annual report of the Ministry of Commerce puts it: *'Besides the 
usual advantage of providing a ready market for capital goods, recur- 
ring exports of raw materials, semiprocessed manufactures, spare parts 
and components, investment in joint ventures abroad effectively serves 
to retain the export markets.and open new areas of export." The 
government had quite obviously bought the entire logic of the strategy, 
lock, stock and barrel. ‘The consequences had to fellow. 

The coming to power of the Janata party in 1977 did not alter 
this picture in any significant manner. As far as economic policy was 
concerned the Janata government brought with it only the idiosyncra- 
cies of two of its .chief ‘economic policy formulators’, namely, 
Charan Singh and Morarji Desai, who only added colour to what would 
otherwise bave been the dull continuance of the existing policy. Needless 
to mention, the Janata party stressed a reversal from what it called the 
‘‘Nehruvian Strategy" to a '*Gandhian Strategy?! which in reality implied 
(i) greater concessions to agriculture which largely benefited the 
landowning classes, (ii) greater concessions to ‘small’ and ‘tiny’ sectors, 
which may have had beneficial results, but did not in any wayalter the 
production relations as they existed between these sectors and the larger 
industrial sectoron the one hand, and, the land-owners-money-lenders 
in the rural areas on the other. Apart from these two features the new 
economic strategy of the Janata government meant a more open arms 
welcome to foreign capital. 

Thus it came to pass that in 1979 apolicy statement of the Janata 
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goverment stated that there was going to be a ‘‘considerable degree 
of flexibility" in dealing with foreign collaboration and investment 
proposals. Foreign technology, would be permitted when indigenous 
technology was not available for use by ‘‘new entrepreneurs" on ‘‘com- 
petitive terms”, or, if foreign technology was needed to make domestic 
industry efficient or competitive in the export market. This philosophy 
came to be reflected again and again througb the following months in 
government policy in such diverse areas as drugs, fertilisers, textiles, 
engineering goods, alarm clocks, and so on. Thus the process of liberali- 
sation and of increased dependence of the Indian economy on foreign 
capital, technology, finance and markets continued through what may be 
called the ‘‘Janata Interregnum”. 

Returning to power in 1980 the new government of the Congress-I 
pursued with renewed vigour the policy of increasing India's 
dependence on the external market and on external sources of finance. 

espite all the earlier departures from the *'national consensus" rarley 
had the government made its intentions so clear as in the Draft Sixth 
Five- Year Plan to shift gear from the policy of import substitution to 
export promotion. To quote the document: ‘‘When it comes to export 
however, it seems clear that over the next five years or so the balance 
of payments prospects facing the country are such that it can ill afford 
not to give high priority to the promotion of exports and other foreign 
exchange earning activities." 

It must however be borne in mind that the strategy of export-led 
growth did notin theleast imply, as far as the government and the 
corporate sector were concerned, a strict policy of import monitoring. 
If foreign exchange was after all the main constraint which had necces- 
sitated seeking external markets for Indian goods, or even if this was 
being done to find external markets for goods that could not be sold in 
India, it should have followed that the government had a strict policy 
of discouraging imports. A liberal import policy would jeopardise both 
the above goals, namely, of conserving foreign exchange and of pre- 
venting the market for Indian goods from shrinking (surely no Indian 
manufacturer can hope to compete effectively in the Indian market on 
equal terms with imported goods). Soa liberal import policy would 
suggest that the government had quite willingly accepted a large balance 
of payments gap and allowed for liberal imports in the hope that this 
would somehow allow Indian manufacturers to compete better on the 
world market. What had obviously been overlooked was the fact that the 
world market had itself been passing through a recssion over the last few 
years (itis only now that we are being asked to believe that the much 
. awaited reeovery is on the way) and that in the world market we enter 
as junior and weaker partners into deals where we end up buying more 
than we sell. 

What then are the elements of the ‘‘Crisis— Phase Two"? Clearly 
the major element today is a balance of payments crisis. Other 
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longer-standing elements include a stagnant home market, increasing 
burden of petroleum prices, increasing dependence on foreign capital and 
technology (and consequently finance) and so on. And the government's 
response to the crisis has been simply to buy time by going in for a five 
billion SDR loan from the -IMF under its Extended Ff aoe and hope 
for the best. 

For those who know what going to the IMF has meant for Third 
World debtor nations the story can stop here. What will be told hence- 
forth will be Deja Vu. For the uninitiated this will be a wrong place to 
start the story. (A better alternative would be to read Cheryl Payer’s 
Debt Trap, IMF and the Third World, Penguin, 1974). In short, a loan 
of this magnitude from the IMF has entailed without exception, 
especially in the case of Third World debtors, a highly debilitating (for 
the debtor) structural adjustment programme. The basic elements of this 
programme have included, among other things, a liberalisation of 
government economic policy, freer play for private enterprise, indigenous 
and foreign, greater reliance on external markets, technology and 
finance, wage freeze, a squeeze on welfare, social security and other such 

‘social subsidies’, and so on. 

All this is stated fairly unabashedly in the J MF Memorandum drafted 

by the Fund economists before the IMF approved India’ s loan application: 


The authorities envisage strong development in the private sector; 
accordingly, policies to stimulate private investment, including 
foreign collaboration, have already been strengthened. The Staff 
welcomes the thrust of the new, pragmatic (sic) industrial policy; and 
its implementation thus far has displayed flexibility and a significantly 
changed attitude toward the role of the private sector, especially in 
the external sector. The authorities are aiming ata reversal of the 
previous direction of policies which made the domestic market more 
attractive than exports. The staff believes that it is of critical 
importance that all possible measures be taken to achieve this 
objective. .Toward this end, the scope of anti-monopoly and other 
regulations, approval procedures, and licencing provisions have been 
virtually eliminated for exports while being reduced for most 
industries. Also, in a marked departure from previous policies, access 
io imported technology is being approved more liberally encouraging 
needed modernisation in domestic industry. 


Further the report adds: 


The emphasis on export promotion has increased markedly in. recent 
years and the authorities have declared their intention to continue 
this thrust. ... In broad terms, itis imperative that the longstanding 
bias in favour of the domestic market should be eliminated if export 
growth is to acquire the desired moinentum. 
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Lastly, the report notes that steps taken from the second half of 
the 1970’s have facilitated a liberalisation of import policy and have 
- facilitated easier access for foreign capital in India. 

This then is the package of liberalisation. Indeed, this is the 
package of "dependence", And the IMF team visting India in early 
1983, supervising India’s track record at implementing the "structural 
adjustment” programme, is reported to have said that it was **... quite 
happy with the government's moving in the track set by the Fund...’’.9 
It is not necessary to elaborate further on how widely, indeed how 
dangerously widely, this ‘track’ is off the one we had set forth on when 
India made a ‘“‘tryst with destiny". 

Perhaps it is too soon to suggest that the process has gone beyond 
repair, but clearly it has reached crisis proportions. The process of debt 
repayment which will begin soon enough will entail further pressures on 
India to depart from the “national consensus". Indeed it would seem 
altogether inappropriate to refer to “‘self-reliance’’ any longer as consti- 
tuting a national goal. There is no longer any national consensus to 
even talk about. It has crumbled under the sectarian pressure of class 
interest. | 

Already danger signals are being sent from different sectors of 
the economy focussing attention on the hazards of this path. A recent 
study by the ICMR and by eminent nutritionists in India has illustrated 
how arable land is being diverted from food crops, especially the 
poorman's food like inferior cereals, pulses, etc, to exportable crops like 
soybean. The study warns us against the long-run dangers of such 
diversion from the viewpoint of the nutritional status of the Indian 
people. Even in the manufacturing sector the disastrous results of 
import liberalisation have woken up the- business classes. However these 
counter-pressures have to wage war with strong lobbies of those who, at 
least in the short run, seem to benefit from the present policy. When 
‘fly-by-night’? operators have taken charge who do you appeal to against 
this treason? 


(This paper was presented at the seminar on " Perspectives on America and South Asia" 
organised at the American Studies Research Centre, Hyderabad, April 21-23, 1983. The author 
wishes to thank friends from Sri Lanka at the seminar who, having lived through the expe- 
rience of IMF dominance, appeared clearly wiser than we were). 
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APPENDIX 


From SELF-RELIANCE TO DEPENDENCE IN INDIA’s ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 
THE PHASES OF THE TRANSITION, 


Phase of Growth 


1.1 1947-1956 : The Radical Nehru Era . 
i) Industrial Policy Resolution, 1948, 1956 
ji) Self-Reliance and Mixed Economy — Twin Goals 
iii) Import-Substitution-Led Growth 
iv) Curbs on Foreign Capital 


1.2 1957-1964 : The Conservative Nehru Era 
i) Foreign Exchange Crisis, 1957-1958 
ii) Concessions to Foreign Capital 
iii) Export Subsidies, Food Imports 
iv) China War — Military Aid from US 


Phase of Stagnation 


2.1 1965-1968 : The Interregnum 
i) Agricultural Crisis, 1965-1967 
ii) ' Pakistan War, 1965 
iii) Devaluation and Import Liberalisation 
iv) Decline of Central Government Power 


2.9 1969-1973 : The Radical Indira Era 
i) ‘Garibi Hatao’, Dank Nationalisation 
ii) MRTP Act, FERA, Industrial Policy Resolution, 1970 
iii) Reassertion of Self-Reliance and Mixed Economy 
iv) Ascendancy of Central Government Power 


2.8 1974-1977 : The Conservative Indira Phase-l 
i) Railway Strike, 1974 
ii) Proclamation of Emergency, ctc 
iii) Liberalisation of Economic Policy 


2.4 1977-1980 : The Janata Interregnum 
i) Continuation of Liberal Economic Policy 
il) Concessions to Landed Gentry 
iii) Reduction of Direct Taxes, Increase in Indirect 
Taxes and Administered Prices 


95 1980 Onwards : The Conservative Indira Phase-Il 
i) Escalation of Liberalisation Policies 
ii) Delicensing of Several Industries 
iii) Export-Led Growth Strategy (Alexander and Tandon 
Committee Reports) - 
iv) Structural Adjustment Programme of IMF 


Where do we go from here? 


P CHELLATHURAI* 


Ihe Context of the Russian Revolution in the 
Genesis of Labour Movement in Tamil Nadu 


IHE SECOND DECADE of the twentieth century was noted for far- 
reaching political changes at the global level, The great October 
Revolution of 1917 represented the violentreaction of the masses against 
the socio-politico-economic maladies that figured in the autocratic 
Tsarist regime. As a consequence, for the first time in world history, 
there emerged the rule of the working class. The Russian Revolution 
had world-wide repercussions. In Russia, the Revolution had brought 
about a fundamental change in the organisation of society and in the 
approach to the solution of the socio-economic problems of the people. 
By and large, this development kindled the spirit of the masses of the 
working people to rise against their age-long oppression and exploi- 
tation. The wave of awakening was so profound and irresistible that it 
had a significant impact on the workers and their leaders even in distant 
Tamil Nadu. Nevertheless, in the bourgeois writings on Indian labour, 
little attention is paid to the working class movement in Tamil Nadu. 
Moreover, no specific mention is made of how the Russian Revolution 
served as a source of inspiration for the emergence of the labour move- 
ment, Hence it is necessary to draw attention to the influence of the 
Russian Revolution in awakening the working class in Tamil Nadu and 
in inspiring them towards organised resistance. This is what the present 
paper in a limitcd way attempts to do. 


The Condition of Factory Workers 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, India, predo- 
minantly an agrarian country, had entered a phase of gradual 
industrialisation. With the rise of modern industries, from among the 
agricultural and traditional industrial workers there emerged a new 
‘class’ known as “‘working class". Several factors accounted for the 
transformation of the agricultural workers and handicraftsmen into 
factory workers. The number of persons on land was much greater 
than the number required for cultivation.! From time to time, famines 
—^v—«^(P———————— —aA"——————— 
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and pestilence had uprooted large masses of people from their traditional 
homes and cultivation and forced them to migrate to the towns in search 
of employment.? Loss of land through indebtedness, eviction, increase 
in the size of the family'etc, had also contributed to this migration. Apart : 
from poverty, social disabilities arising from oppressive caste practices 
tended to push people out of their traditional habitats. Caste disabili- 
ties were somewhat loosened in the new industrial areas.. The system 
of bond-service associated with feudalism drove some towards factories. 
Thus factories offered a chance to those who were anxious to escape 
from the intolerable conditions ofa traditional society disintegrating 
under the impact of colonialism. While these factors accounted for 
the migration of the agricultural workers and small landholders,? the 
decline of cottage industries was the major factor for the migration of 
the non-agricultural workers. The abolition of the monopoly of the 
Company's trade through the Charter Act o£ 1813* and the dissolution 
of the commercial establishments in 1833 ‘resulted in the closure of 
several of the Company’s factories. The resultant heavy unemployment 
problem led to starvation, emigration and death of weavers.? Hence at 
the infant stage of industrialisation it was the socio-economic problems 
more than the attraction of factories which led to the migration of 
labour. Though factories appeared to be centres of refuge to the poverty- 
stricken people, subsequently they turned out to be centres of ruthless 
exploitation. 

It is to be noted that unlike their counterparts in the West, the 
Indian workers were not only migratory in character but also hada 
heterogeneous social background. Their problems were neglected at 
the social as well as administrative levels. Politically too the domina- 
tion of weathy classes in the National Movement was a hindrance to the 
promotion of the interests of the working class. Moreover, in the initial 
stages the elites who spearheaded the Freedom Movement were 
indifferent towards labour problems. That is why in 1911, ES Montagu, 
while speaking on the Indian budget in the House of Commons, made 
the following observation: ‘‘The leaders of Indian opinion must’ set 
their faces against degradation of labour and they need to be specially 
. vigilant because India’s working classes besides being unorganised are 
not directly represented on the legislative councils whose Indian members 
come almost exclusively from the landlord and capitalistic classes.''$ 
Generally the workers were submissive and meek. This was because | 
of their poverty-stricken life, ignorance and'complete economic depen- 
dence upon their employers. In this background the non-interventionist 
policy of the government and the inhuman exploitation by the 
employers were responsible for the total neglect of the basic needs of 
the workers. 

During the early stages of industrialisation, almost all the 
factories owned and managed both by Europeans and Indians, accorded 
scant attention to the health, safety and welfare of the workers. 1n most 
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cases they suffered from long hours of work, low wages, indebtedness, 
poor housing, racial discrimination and denial of leave. The grievances 
which emanated from these difficulties had their effect not only on the 
attitude of the workers but also on their productive capacity. Generally 
the workers were in a backward position. Inadequate wages and 
illiteracy rendered their position miserable. Large numbers of them 
were insanitarily housed, insufficiently fed and inadequately clothed, 
especially during the rainy season.’ 

The first two Factories Acts failed to regulate the . working hours 
of the adult workers. There were no fixed hours of work in most of the 
factories. The starting as well as winding up of the day’s work 
depended upon the will of the employers. The Indian Factory Labour 
Commission saw the plight of the workers and observed that, in 
ginning: factories, workers were employed for 17 or 18 hours a day.® 
Under the pressure of the agitation of the Lancashire employers and 
of the Indian workers, for the first time, the hours of work of the adult 
workers were fixed at 12 per day by the Factory Actof 1911. But 
even in the well established Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, the 
12-hour regulation was not implemented properly.? Excessive hours 
of work resulted. in premature exhaustion and loitering, as the operatives 
could not bear the strain of work. Hence the Royal Commission on 
Labour recommended a reduction in the. hours of work to 54 per 
week. But a few members advocated 48 hours of work per week.!? 
Added to the difficulty of long hours of work was the forfeiture 
of a day's wage for a delay of two minutes in reporting for work.!! 

Wages were markedly different not only in different industries 
but also in the same kind of industries situated in different places. The 
Royal Commission found in its enquiry that **wages are lowest in 
Madras, the Central Provinces and the United Provinces’’.!? In the 
Madras Presidency, in'the seasonal cotton ginning factories, it was 
eight annas and five annas and one pie for men and women respec- 
tively. In the pressing factories it was nine annas and six pies and five 
annas and ten pies for men and women respectively. For male 
spinners in cotton mills the wages were about ten annas per day.!^ In 
Madras the wages of unskilled workers were as low as five annas a day 
for men, but they were eight, six and four annas for men, women and 
children respectively in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Moreover, the wages 
in industrial centres like Coimbatore and Madurai were lower than those 
in Madras.!5 The average monthly expense of a working class family 
of four persons, in Ahmedabad was Rs 39-5-8.16 In relation to the 
cost of living, wages were too inadequate to meet the minimum 
requirements of an ordinary life. But the situation was still worse in 
Madras where the average number of persons in a working class family 
was more and wage less than in Ahmedabad.!7 Low wages led to 
indebtedness. 

The average worker had: to borrow money at high rates of interest 
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to make both ends meet.18 An enquiry made into the family budgets of 
industrial workers in Madras city disclosed that the average indebtedness 
per family was Rs 236-1-0 which was 6.32 times the average monthly , 
income of the families. Taking only the indebted families, the average 
indebtedness per family was Rs 262:3-11 which was 7.02 times the 
average monthly income.!? The causes of indebtedness were marriage, 
ordinary wants, house building or repairs, old outstanding debts, 
sickness, funerals, purchase of land and ]jewels.?9 The other causes were. 
unemployment, dismissal, trade stoppages and maternity.?! In some 
cases excessive drinking habit was also responsible for indebtedness.?? 
Workers borrowed money from money-lenders at exórbitant rates of 
interest. The interest charged on loans ranged from 75 per cent to 
150 per cent per annum.?? Due to the high interest charge, every year 
the debt burden increased. Low wages and indebtedness were the 
primary factors responsible for the low standard of living of the 
workers. 
Racial discrimination and punishment generated anti-European | 
feelings among the workers. In an attempt to extract maximum work, 
they were subjected'to discriminatory treatment and excessive punish- 
ment. At the same: time, the lot of European workers in European 
managed factories was not as hard as, that of the native workers. At- 
times Indian workers were physically harassed and badly bused. 
Alfred Alexander, manager of Buckingham Mills, had confessed as 
follows in the Presidency Magistrate’s Court at Egmore in 1918: “As the 
complainant was leaving the department, he wilfully stopped and looked 
round presumably to see if others were following. .It was then I turned 
his head and pushed him along but not with force." FS Southworth was 
indicted for abusing and beating a worker. He gave a blow with his 
fist on the left side of the complainant's stomach and scolded him, “Shut 
up, you bloody swine."?^ In another incident that created a furore in 
labour circles, a worker who was not permitted into the latrine to 
answer the call of nature, and had perforce to answer it on the way, was 
caught hold of bv the hair, thrown down on his excreta and kicked 
severely.25 While this was the position of Indian workers, the European 
and Eurasian workers were somewhat better placed. They were provided 
with relatively better housing and other facilities.?® 

Alarge number of workers lived in small huts concentrated 
in extremely insanitary and unhealthy . places.?? In these huts an 
average number of 6.03 workers were living excluding the dependents.?? 
The effect of insanitary dwellings was highly dangerous in the case 
of new born babies. The infant mortality rate in Madras city was 
300 to 350 per 1000 births, whereas in Bombay city in 1929 it was: 
298 per 1000 births.?? But itis to be noted that -the position of the 
Indian workers employed in Indian owned mills was in no way better 
than in the European mills. 

On account of trying conditions under which he had to work, 
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a worker retired after a few years of service due to bad health. This fact 
was confirmed by the report of the two Factory Commissions. They did 
not find workers in factories above 40 years oí age as a rule.?? 
The Unemployment Committee found that the Indian working popula- 
tion lived on the average for a shorter period than the English 
labouring classes. Apart from the unhealthy working conditions, the 
extremely hot climate and the poor quality as well as the meagrc 
quantity of food had contributed to this sad state.?! The diet of the 
Madras population was largely composed of cereals in which there was 
a great lack of protective foods.3? This malnutrition was related to the 
backward economic condition of the masses which was equally true 
of the poorly paid industrial workers. In the above situation the 
.Russian Revolution exerted its ‘influence on politicians as well as 
workers. 


The Revolution and the Radical Leaders 


The events in Russia were followed closely by several Indian 
leaders and had an impact on at least one section of the leadership of 
the national movement. Influenced by the Russian Revolution of 1905 
the so-called extremists under the leadership of Tilak believed in 
revolutionary methods to swaraj. ‘Tilak exhorted Indians to follow the 
example of Russia in their fight against the British.33 With the second 
decade of the twentieth century there began a period of radical 
leaders in the political history of Tamil Nadu. During this period 
from among the moderates there emerged:a few radical leaders such 
as T V Kalyanasundara Mudaliar and P Varadarajulu Naidu. They 
identified themselves with revolutionary ideas concerning the plight 
of workers. Also BP Wadia and Diwan Bahadur Kesavapillai, who 
were closely associated with the Home Rule movement of Annie 
Besant started in 1916 in Madras, became strong sympathisers of 
the working class. 

When the economic crisis that resulted out of the First World 
War was affecting the workers and political discontent accompanying 
the Home Rule movement was mounting, the radical leaders, influenced 
by the Russian Revolution, swiftly moved to organise the working class. 
How deeply the revolution had influenced the labour leaders may be 
understood from their own personal and public statements made on 
the eve of the labour movement and after. Of course it would be too 
much to expect from these early leaders a proper understanding of the 
specific significance of Bolshevism. The sources of their inspiration were 
diverse, butthe Russion Revolution was certainly one major source. 
The life history of Keir Hardie, the chairman of the Labour Party, 
that was published in the newspapers in Madras instilled in the mind 
of T V Kalyanasundara Mudaliar the importance of organising indus- 
trial labour. It is also stated in his autobiography however that ihe 
Russian Revolution had first sown the seeds of the idea of a militant 
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labour movement in his mind.3^ In 1917 hc relinquished his Tamil 
Pandit’s post in Wesley College and became the editor of the news- 
paper Desabhaktan (patriot) in which he wrote anti-British articles.35 
After 1917 T V K evinced keen interest in the welfare of workers. 

B P Wadia, a dedicated labour leader and one of the principal 
founders of the labour movement, motivated the workers citing the 
example of the Russian workers. While addressing a meeting of the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills workers numbering 3000, he exhorted 
them to realise their power like the workers in Russia who dida lot 
for their freedom.36 He made a statement in the Joint Parliament 
Committee of the two Houses in England in 1919 that “the forces let 
loose by the war and the Russian Revolution have to a certain extent 
widened and coloured the political outlook of the workers’’.37 He 
further acknowledged that he told the workers about the results of the 
Russian Revolution. In reply to a question, he pointed out that 
the reports on the Revolution which appeared in English papers had 
been translated in Indian papers.38 
. P Varadarajulu Naidu, a staunch Congress leader, spoke in the 
Madras Provincial Labour Conference as follows: "Although some 
people slandered Lenin, when the face of the world changed from 
capitalism to the rule of the toiling people, Lenin will come to be 
ragarded as one of the true saviours of the world.’’39 Considering the 
fact that any open expression of admiration for the Russian Revolution 
invited harassment from the government so that there was a tendency 
among many public figures not to reveal the inspiration they drew from 
It, itis safe to premise that the influence of the Revolution was not 
confined to the few radical leaders mentioned above, but was indeed 
far more widespread. No doubt the workers came to know of it through 
their leaders and newspapers. The journal Ghadar (rebellion) could 
not be accused of exaggeration when it stated that Indian revolutionaries 
had been the pupils of Russian revolutionaries.49 


Genesis of Labour Movement 


The impact of the Revolution, and the emergence of leaders with 
radical ideas coincided with the growing discontent of the workers. In 
fact, the Revolution provided the inspiration, the Home Rule movement 
gave rise to leaders and the economic crisis which emérged from the 
war created labour restlessness. Under these circumstances the long- 
standing distress of the workers erupted into a real labour awakening. 
Labour leaders roused them politically and economically contrasting 
their inferior position with the somewhat better position of the organised 
workers of the West. Towards the close of the year 1917, Madras city 
witnessed an unprecedented development concerning labour. A religious 
association at Perambur became the nucleus of the labour movement. 
Chelvapathy Chetty and Ramunjulu Naidu, local merchants, who were 
the members of the religious association, became sympathetic towards 
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the workers' problems and organised a labour meeting in the premises 
of the association. At the meeting the workers were advised to form a 
union for themselves.*! Afterwards they collected and compiled the 
complaints of workers and despatched them to Diwan Bahadur 
P Kesavapillai, a follower of Annie Besant.4? Following this, a number 
of articles appeared in New India, Indian Patriot and Common Weal, 
P Kesavapilai wrote an inspiring article in the 7ndian Patriot of 
January 5, 1918.43 He highlighted the miserable condition of the Madras 
mill hands and stressed the immediate need for a labour association to 
fight for their rights. 

The leaders exhorted the workers to rally under the banner of 
unity setting aside their socio-political differences. On March 12, 1918, 
ata labour meeting, TVK called upon the audience to form an association 
to improve their condition.^^ However, the effort of the religious 
association to form an association of workers came to an abrupt end 
when the police intervened against the move made for the formation of 
a labour union.^? After this effort failed, the local labour leaders met 
Wadia, a Parsee lawyer, who was a prominent Madras nationalist and 
a lieutenant of Annie Besant, and invited him to preside over a labour 
meeting.*® He accepted the invitation and presided over a meeting held 
on April 13 under the auspices of the religious association at Perambur. 
In the meeting he stressed the need fora labour association, and, in 
keeping with his own ideological moorings, for friendly cooperation 
with the mill owners.47 On April 27, 1918, in a meeting held at Perambur 
the workers accepted the proposal for forming a union with enthusiasm 
and an association called the Madras Labour Union was formed under 
the presidentship of Wadia.*8 The need for swaraj was talked in labour 
meetings but the aims of the union were primarily to improve the 
economic, moral and social conditions of the workers.^? 

The organisation of the first labour union in Tamil Nadu reccived 
wide response both in the press and among the public. Except Madras 
Mail, almost all other newspapers, cspecially The Hindu, Swadesamitran, 
New India, Common Weal, Andhra Patrika, Indian Patriot etc welcomed 
the newly formed labour union. But the attitude of the government and 
of the employers towards the union was openly inimical. They con- 
demned the Home Rule League for being at the bottom of labour unrest 
and described Wadia as a **most dangerous worker". 

The formation of the Madras Labour Union represented the 
culmination of the impact of various forces at work. Long-standing 
grievances like low wages, long hours of work, ill-treatment, poor working 
conditions, lack of leave facilities and heavy punishments formed the 
basis for the organisation of the labour association. It may be noticed 
from the unorganised strikes before the establishment of the labour 
union that the dissatisfied workers had a tendency to resist the ruthless 
exploitation of the employers. But the idea of forming themselves into 
an association was certainly a novel one. The process of awakening of 
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Madras labour was rather slow considering the fact that modern indus- 
tries appeared quite early in Tamil Nadu. This was mainly because 
the very acuteness of their problems like insecurity of job, victimisation, 
complete economic dependence upon the employers, illiteracy and 
poverty-stricken life had rendered them powerless to challenge the 
authority of the mill owrners. 

' During the early period, while in other parts of the ‘country, 
more especially in Bombay, religious and humanitarian organisations had 
come: forward to work for the welfare of workers, in Tamil Nadu sucha 
trend was absent until the year 1917. ‘In general, the educated class 
as well as the Indian National Congress took no interest either in the 
welfare of the workers or in organising them. The role of the so-called 
extremists in the National Movement in kindling the spirit of the labour 
cannot be underestimated, but their disappearance from thé political 
scene made the organisation of labour an unrealised goal. However. this 
trend could not continue for long because of the impact of national and 
international developments. There can be little doubt that in the 
awakening of Indian labour the impulses emanating fromthe Russian 
Revolution had exerted a strong influence. In fact the Russian 
experience had inspired the internal forces in favour of labour. The 
impact of the Russian Revolution, together with that of the strike 
movement within, influenced the Indian leaders who came forward 

to organise labour, The moderate leaders who favoured ‘“‘friendly and 
constitutional agitation" had dampened the revolutionary fervour of 
the working class in Tamil Nadu. 

Though the political consciousness that came from the Home 
Rule movement kindled the political spirit of the workers, they came 
under its direct impact only in 1918 when Wadia came to organise 
labour. Prior to the advent of Wadia, the initial attempt aimed at 
organising workers under a religious sabha, never really motivated 
them politically. When the first effort failed because of threat of the 
police, the workers sought the aid of eminent political leaders involved 
in the National Movement. 

The advent of Wadia activated the our movement. It is 
clear that the main aim of the labour union was to improve the 
position ofthe workers. To achieve that, Wadia explained the need 
for the attainment of swaraj. The movement was economic in character, 
though it was permeated by political influence. No doubt, the emplo- 
yers and the government succeeded in the beginning in preventing the 
labour movement from taking the shape of an organisation, but their 
attempts failed ultimately. The formation of the Madras Labour Union 
marked the first organised labour union in India. The movement 
represented a change in the attitude of the workers from one of 
.submission or at best sporadic resistance to that of organised resistance. 
Despite the fact that the movement developed under thé political 
influence of leaders whose own positions were far removed from any 
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revolutionary proletarian class ideology, notwithstanding the inspiration 
they drew from the Russian Revolution, it marked the first steps in 
the development of a prolaterian class consciousness and an organised 
struggle of the workers. ' | 
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‘OBITUARY 


AR Kamat 


1 


ONE MUST be proud of one’s Marxist faith; this pride must however 
not be worn on one’s sleeve. Anant Raoji Kamat was a most unusual 
scholar. 'The expanse he travelled, from pure mathematics to statistics, 
from statistics to education, from education to planning, from planning 
to political economy from which it takes it command, would be worth 
bcing commented on in any age and in any country. But Kamat’s 
intellect was the receptacle of even wider curiosities. He was a lover of 
poetry and the languages: the cadence of words, the music they are 
capable of putting together, fascinated him. In the quiet of his little 
room at the Gokhale Institute, or as you would accompany him ona 
stroll down a lonely Jane in the early morning or at dusk, he would 
casually, matter-of-factly, conduct you over the immese, rich territory 
of classical literature and philosophy. He would talk, in slow diction, 
a mild smile on his lips, each of his narrations would have an impeccable 
logical structure, you would listen, spell-bound. This man had so 
much of scholarship tucked inside him, yet you took him for granted. 
You would keep admonishing yourself even as he would continue with 
his conversation piece; your sense of shame would distract you; he would 
however proceed in his own manner, not one logical step would be 
missed. His was no garden species of humility; its roots perhaps sprang 
from that self-assurance which integrity to a cause helps to develop. 
lhe groves of academies are now a contaminated lot; braggarts and 
crooks abound in impressive numbers; those belonging to the ‘come-let- 
us-beat-our-own-drum’ school have taken over; the raffle of instant 
awards defines the social coordinates. Aman of AR Kamat’s depth 
could afford to look amusingly on this scene; he had the mooring of an 
intense personal philosophy; careerists and establishment lovers and 
swash-bucklers, he knew merely constitue the vulgar superstructure; they 
do not define social reality. 

His social beliefs were his pride; and this pride was his strength. 
But this strength is your reservoir; you do not fritter it away during the 
day's rancorous episodes. That would be counter-productive. For you 
cannot ever persuade anyone to migrate to your ideological fold by 
exhibiting your haughtiness. Hautiness is a sign, not of prowess, but of 
frailty. A R Kamat would therefore always have a halí-smile on his 
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lips. In pompous seminars, assorted fakes would parade their pseudo- 
learning, Kamat would sit demurely in the corner, much like 
R K Laxman’s ‘little man’; he must have, on each such occasion, enjoyed 
himself hugely; he would not however show it. 

He would not show it, and not simply because he had internally 
disciplined himself. He would not show it because he knew that such 
piffling drama which unfolds itself in our kind of society exemplifies the 
historical process. One’s sense of amusement is. an aspect of one’s 
satisfaction at observing social phenomena reveal themselves in the 
mannar Marxism says they would. . Even a performing clown is serving 
the cause of history; one checks his performance with the Marxist 
prognostication, there is an aesthetic—one almost feels like saying, 
religious—catharsis at the near-overlapping of the extrapolated and the 
observed lines, and, one then moves on, quietly, to the next observation. 

The statistician in A R Kamat must have felt, throughout his life, 
deeply. vindicated at this integration between the trajectory of his 
philosophical belief and that of his scientific training. Throughout his 
life, he could therefore observe, unobtrusively, from the sidelines, 
assorted clowns perform. Their grossness did not repel him; it only 
deepened his faith in Marxism. 

After an early flurry, he had withdrawn himself froin political 
activism. Here too, he must have tempered his passion through the 
exercise of logic: if itis a question of maximising one’s contribution 
to the cause, one should apply the standard criteria of calculations. 
Kamat did his calculations, and chose where he thought his role 
would be most worthwhile. The past 40 years were a continuum, 
Kamat was steadfast to the cause, but in his own manner, in an arena of 
his own preference, where, he concluded, he would contribute the 
most. We owe it to him to read through, unhurriedly, his diverse 
writings on educational planning in the country. Unlike the bulk of 
the offical verbiage, he lays down a format of planning which is all 
the way related to the socialcontext; for whom is the planning in- 
tended, what kind of society we want to usher in through planning, what 
genre of education will satisfy the role of an instrument for furthering 
that purpose and at the same time, be a product in itself in that 
kind of society, what are the economic pre-conditions-for such 
type of educational planning to be feasible. Kamat was a Marxist. 
Cynicism was therefore nota part of his intellectural domain. But, 
precisely because he was a Marxist, he was, all the while, conversant 
with the realities of the situation; he had seen it all, in the nearly four 
decades since national independence, the ebbs and flows in the 
movement for socialism in the country, he made his notes, he coun- 
selled his spiritual comrades, including those. who opted fora more 
activist role. One keeps remembering, with gratitude and wonder, the 
occasional letters he would send, following the triumph of the Left 
Front in 1977 and the installation of the Front government in .West 
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Bengal, drawing attention to issues and problems, and what in his 
opinion, would be the proper Marxist approach to each of them. This 
he would do in his remarkably individual style, without imposing 
himself, as a comrade, a comrade who is a scholar, as a ‘comrade who 
is a scholar but whose scholarship does not intrude upon you; one 
would, on each occasion, almost visualise the self-deprecatory twinkle 
in the eye, and feel the touch ofan adiding affection which would 
leave its impress all over: we call this self-criticism, comrades. 

Here was a complete social scientist. From now on, those of us 
who laid a claim to his affection will have to proceed without his 
comradely guidance. But his example will be there: we must cultivate 
scholarship, we must cultivate the scientific attitude, but above all, we 
must cultivate the Marxist humility which is the synonym of Marxist 
pride. 

ASHOK MITRA 
Finance Minister, West Bengal 
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STUDIES . IN THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE IN INDIA (in 2 
volumes), edited by Debi Prasad DE Editorial Enter- 
prises, New Delhi, pp 883, Rs 300. 


4 


PHILOSOPHICAL COGNITION - of eal is ` inextricably “linked 
with its natural-scientific cognition. It is, therefore, not surprising 
‘that his studies in the history of philosophy of ancient India should 
have led D P Chattopadhyaya to undertake studics in the history of 
science of the same period. Having conducted some remarkable studies 
from a Marxist point of view in the history of philosophical thought 
in such works as Lokayata, What is Living and What is Dead in Indian 
Philosophy? and Indian Philosophy, Chattopadhyaya followed these with 
a work on Science and Society in Ancient India. The two-volume 
collection of essays under review, though not an analytical work, 
isa continuation of the task that began with the publication of 
Science and Society. The volumes go a long way in providing source 
material, not easily accessible. to the students of Indian history in 
general and students of history of science in particular. itis neces- 
sary to emphasise their status as source material because the volumes 
should not be confused witha history of science proper as some 
reviews of these volumes have tended to suggest. 

One of the most significant contributions in the direction of a 
rational reconstruction of the evolution of scientific ideas in. Indian | 


antiquity has been made by DP Chattopadhyaya himself. Hisis,in 


fact, a pioneering work in this field. His article jn these volumes, 
“Case for a Critical Analysis of the Caraka-samhita", contains the 
essential ideas put forth in Science and Society. It vould, therefore, 
not be out of place to discuss Chattopadhyaya’s theoretical approach 
in some detail. 

In discussing the source-books of Indian medicine, mainly 
Caraka-samhita, D P Chattopadhyaya repeatedly asserts that *‘what 
concerns him (the physician in ancient India) is medicine and medi- 
cine alone" (pp 216, 222, 223, 224, 226) and that the medical views 
of this period are remarkably free from supernaturalism (p 228). For 
the strange amalgam found in the texts of natural science and regi- 
mented religion, he offers the following explanation: 

“My point is that, inspite óf all that is strange in the medical 
compilations in their’ extant versions, it is possible to identify the hard - 
core of natural science in these on which were imposed—evidently later 
and presumably for the: purpose of evading the censorship of the 
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law-makers who insist on abject surrender to the fundamentals of regi- 
mented religion—an assorted heap of religious and quasi-religious ideas 
and attitudes with no scientific significance whatsoever" (p 209). ` 

D P Chattopadhyaya’s interpretation of the facts consists in 
asserting that "anything found in the medical campilation in its present 
form, therefore, cannot be taken on its face value", and "alien 
elements” are in the nature of ‘‘ransom offered to the counter-ideology'' 
to evade the censorship of law-givers. Counter-ideology is defined 
to mean the “ideological requirement ‘of regimented religions going 
bluntly against that of science". So strong is the idea of there being 
a "pure science” that he considers all that is alien as ‘‘super-imposed”’. 
l This is the theme that he had earlier argued in Science and 
Society in Ancient India. He had asserted that medicine in ancient 
India was “the only discipline that promises to be fully secular and 

-contains clear potentials of the modern’ understanding of natural science 
(pp 3-4, emphasis added). Ascribing to medicine in ancient India ‘“‘full 
status of science”, he suggested that the physicians of ancient India 
were following the methodology of modern science. ‘‘Discarding 
scripture-orientation, they insist on the supreme importance of direct 
observation of natural phenomena and on the technique ofa rational 
processing of the empirical data. They go even to the extent of claim- 
ing that the truth of any conclusion thus arrived atisto be tested 
ultimately by the criterion of practice"? (Science and Society, p 7). 

This kind of explanation, in our veiw, overstates the case for pure 
science or materialism in ancient. India because it does not give 
adequate attention to the fact that congnition both scientific and philo- 
sophical is a social activity that historically has witnessed qualitatively 
distinct levels of maturity and achievement. 

The entire ‘super-imposition’ approach treats the growth of 
materialist thinking and the development of natural science, to which 
it is closely related, as a simple process and attempts to read in antiquity 
an awareness of science that is specifically a product of modern times; 
of: a level of development of social and practical life that enormously 
enriched conceptualisation. 

Naive or spontaneous materialism, reflected in the science of 
antiquity, tried to answer questions, both social and natural, in terms of 
fragmentary knowledge and observation in opposition to blind faith, but 
the fact that speculation held it together cannot be overlooked. As su ch, 
while its important contribution in providing prerequisites for later 
forms of materialism cannot be denied, it has to be demarcated from the 
latter. It is the process of evolution of knowledge through an interaction 
of naive materialism and speculation that gives rise to contradictory 
elements present in the early history of social thought—the contradiction 
between faith and knowledge (in some measure it persists till today). 
That is why involuntary admissions of the truth of materialism are 
found in a number of idealist thinkers of the time just as involuntary 
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intrusion of idealist concepts surfaces the thought of materialist thinkers; 
there is no pure materialist thought in the period under discussion on 
which idealist, religious ideas have been super-imposed almost as a 
conspiracy. l 

Chattopadhyaya identifies the subjective interpretation of texts 
by the latter-day physicians as the ‘‘serious internal cause" for the 
decadence and eventual collapse of Indian medicine. Such an approach 
does not analyse the social forces and the material basis on which arose 
an edifice of scientific knowledge with all its contradictory aspects and 
stagnation because of which it collapsed. 

The demand to understand the achievements of ancient science 
in relation to the contemporary social development is not to deny its 
achievements but, as the only correct scientific approach, to guard 
against exaggerations which acquire an ahistorical character. 

Engels, referring to the return to the point of view of Greek 
philosophy. in modern Western thought, had observed that it was '*only 
with the essential difference that what for the Greek was a brilliant 
intution, is in our case the result of strictly scientific research 
in accordance with experience, and hence also it emerges in a much - 
more definite and clear form. It is true that the empirical proof of this 
motion is not wholly free from gaps, but these are insignificant in 
comparison with what has already been firmly established."'! 

The materialist interpretation af history does not consist in 
injecting modern materialism in ancient times but in understanding the 
social and material conditions for exaggerated generalisations. The 
materialist attitude to the history of thought was formulated by Engels 
as follows: ‘‘For it is by no means a matter of simply throwing over- 
board the entire thought content of those two thousand years, but of 
criticism of it, of extracting the results...that had been won within a 
form that was false and idealistic but which was inevitable for its time 
and for the course of evolution itself. ...’’? . 

It is far from our intention ito suggest that Debi Prasad 
Chattopadhyaya is not aware of these formulations but it has to be 
noted that he has in his textual analysis made a very mechanical 
distinction between the *'results and the 'fform" in which they were. 
won. zo 
The history of science can only be understood as a function of 
the total life of society. In antiquity, given the'low level of productive 
forces, science had not and could not have become, an entrenched 
system. It was at one level brilliant conjectures, filling the gaps in 
imagination, to use Engel’s phrase, and at another, the repository of 
centuries of empirical data-and knowledge remarkably organised. At no 
stage was it free from metaphysical, spiritual and religious elements. It 
was, unlike what we understand by modern science; neither critically 
aware of its own propositions nor ina position to cross over to the 
theoretical stage (where theoretical generalisations could be made on 
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the basis of theoretical propositions) because ‘“‘theory was not sufficiently 
disengaged from practical operations". A scientific and rational recon- 
struction of the evolution of scientific ideas in ancient India would, 
therefore, be a painstaking and long-drawn-out process. 

D P Chattopadhyaya, as in his earlier work, forcefully argues in 
his introduction against the **Euro-centric" view of science whereby a 
"tacit equation between global science and science in European history 
is made". ‘To resurrect spontaneous materialism in the ancient thought 
of any civilisation, more particularly in one that has been portrayed as 
being purely spiritual and a false pride is taken in its overt spirituality, 
is a task that is of immense value. The source material contained 
in the two volumes clearly demonstrates that as in other contemporary 
civilisations the advance of human knowledge in Indian civilisation was 
not inferior or qualitatively different. "With its own specificities, the 
ancient Indian civilisation made as much contribution to the growth of 
human knowledge as any other. P C Ray, who found no reason to be 
ashamed of the contributions of the ancient Indians to the science of 
chemistry, succintly grasps this feature. In an address delivered before 
the Madras University in February 1918, he said: *'1t should, however, 
be borne in mind that Experimental Sciences such as we now understand 
them are of very recent origin and growth, even in Europe. 

"Ihe controversies of the Schoolmen in the Middle Ages lend 
colour to the theory that in approaching the discussion of the most 
evident truths of nature the learned men of Europe always avoided the 
test of appealing to experiments. As some of you are ‘aware, a solemn 
discussion arose among the foundation members of the Royal Socicty 
founded in 1662 by Boyle, Hooke, Cristopher Wren and other students 
of Nature, Hobbes sneered at them as ‘experimentarians*. If such was 
the respect for accurate knowledge even in England in the 17th century, 
we should not be justified in applying a rigid test to the knowledge of 
India in the past ages." l 

Recognition of the universalist spirit in scientific matters is 
perhaps as ancient as human civilisation itself. Al-Biruni, whose vision 
oÍ science as an international endeavour led him not only to make 
Indian works on astronomy available in Arabic but also to make Greek 
works of science available to Indians in Sanskrit, had observed: “If a 
science or an idea has once conquered the earth, every nation appro- 
priates part of it.” A number of writings in the volumes bring out the 
cross-cultural influences on the development of scientific ideas of that 
period, a trend that has become more pronounced at the present level of 
development of human civilisation.. P C Sen Gupta traces the influence 
of Babylonian astronomy on the growth of Indian astronomy.  Hoernlc 
argues that thé Arabs borrowed from Hindu algebra. Chin-Keh-Mu 
provides details of exchanges between India and China. In science and 
a study of its history there is no room for isolationism and chauvinism. 

The arguments against the **Euro-centric" view, however, should 
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not obscure the fact that modern sciencé did originate and develop in 
Europe. What requires emphasis is that this was due to specific material 
conditions obtaining in European society and not because of the innate 
genius of Europeans. Nor does it imply any ineptness on the part of 
the people of the regions where it did not develop. 

Most of the contributions included in the collection belong to 
the colonial period. Nineteenth century writing on Indian’ history was 
marked by two trends. One was that of colonial scholarship wherin the 
scholars,.both Indian and British, were viewing the past of a colonised 
civilisation from the point of view of European consciousness. Although 
much obscuré material came to light in the process, there can be little 
. doubt that by and large they viewed Indian history as that of a subject 
people. The second trend was that of nationalist historiography where- 
by nationalist scholars were using Indian history as a weapon in’ the 
anti-imperialist struggle. The very approach of nationalist historiogra- 
phy presents twin dangers which, in varying degrees, are manifest in the 
writings of the nationalists: firstly, expediency at the cost of scientific 
rigour and secondly, evoking chauvinism by treating the past as a series 
of glorious achievements being undone by the colonialpower. Without 
in theleast undermining the significant role of the nationalist approach 
in the anti-imperialist struggle, one must be wary of uncritically substi- 
tuting it for a scientific account of India's past. 

Most of the articles in the section on medicine based on an 
analysis of the text of Carak-samhita provide a detailed account of. the 
medical practices and prejudices in ancient India and one is really 
struck by, how little the present-day practioners of Ayurveda have moved 
since ancient times. While J Jolly demonstrates the subservience of 
medical practitioners to the powers that be, Chattopadhyaya argues 
that it was a mere ruse. Dodding's study of Santhal medicine illustrates 
how from day-to-day experience tribes build their systemsof medicine 
and how it stays at a purely empirical level. 

The section on alchemy, chemistry etc has P C Ray’s article on 
"Antiquity of Hindu Chemistry" listing various achievements. G P 
Majumdar, in his article, “The History of Botany and Allied Sciences”, 
makes bold to assert that long before the Vedic physicans who knew the 
physiological fact that the heart is the centre of all vital activities, 
Harita-samhita mentions the ‘‘circulation of blood" and that the 
ancients knew of the bacterial origin and the infective nature of certain 
diseases. Similarly P C Sengupta, in his articles on Aryabhata and 
others forcefully argues for the historical firsts by the Indian astronomers 
but is not in a position to provide any clues to subsequent stagnation of 
Indian astronomy. 

This kind of writing of history of science indicates the anxiety of 
ine authors to make dubious priority claims in order to prove the 

"superiority" of their civilisation. 
"The historians of science of the last century however did yeoman 
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service for the future historian by discovering manuscripts and making 
translations available. But the history of science they wrote could not 
throw light on the processes by which science in India came to be 
stifled. 

The nationalist historians treated the achievements of the pas. is 
cultural embellishments to glorify the past civilisation and in extolling 
these achievements completely ignored the devastating effects on Indian 
science of “‘the absence of logic, contempt for mundane reality, the 
inability to work at manual and menial tasks, emphasis upon learning 
basic formulas by rote with the secret meaning to be expounded by a 
high guru and respect for tradition backed by fictitious ancient 
authority" .? Relegating such factors to the status of alien ‘‘supcr-im- 
positions" results in the failure to explain why ‘“‘science had ceased 4° 
be, or had failed to become a real force in the life of societv’’.4 

Editorially the volumes would have been more effective had 
cross-references and notes on the articles been provided. This would 
have prevented confusions which now arise because one finds a lot of 
obvious but unexplained contradictions in the conclusions arrived 
at by various authors. For example, while Stcherbatsky’s article 
maintains that ''the physiological concepts of the Indians are not based 
on observation, for the Indians were afraid of touching a dead body 
because of their religious convictions" (p-13), B N Seal's piece asserts 
that "in Anatomy the Hindus went one step further; they practised 
dissection on dead bodies for purposes of demonstration”’ (p 37). 

However, the volumes edited by D' P Chattopadhyaya deserve 
unequivocal commendation for providing sufficient material and 
stimulation for serious students of the history of science in India not to 
allow scientific spiritand enquiry to be drowned in the current caca- 
phoney of obscurantism. 


RAJENDRA PRASAD* 


F Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p 13. 

Ibid, 

D D Kosambi, The Culture and Civilisation of Ancient India, pp 174-175. 
Farrington, Greek Science, p 302. 
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| Editorial Note 


IT WAS FREDERICK ENGELS who made the emergence of the 
> state an object of investigation: What was the process by which the 
. “state, as ‘‘a power seemingly standing above society", developed on 

the ruins ofthe gentile constitution? Engels outlined three main 

forms of transition corresponding to the experiences of the Athenian, 
the Roman and the Germanic populations. Within Engels's prob- 
lematic, a correct study of the formation of the Ahom state in Upper 

Assam is undertaken by Professor Amalendu Guha in the lead 

article of the current number of Social Scientist. A band from the 

Mao-Shan sub-tribe of the Tais of South-East Asia migrated to 

Upper Assam in 1228, and after temporary stays at several sites 

finally settled down in the Dikhou valley in 1253. These Tai-Ahoms 

brought with them not only their techniques of wetrice cultivation, 
but also their kinship-based power structure which right until the 
16th century, according to Guha, did not give rise to the formation 
- * of the state perse. The Ahom territory during this period remained 
small, the population limited and the surplus, consequently, inadequate. 

There was also a lack of interaction with the more diversified economy 

of the settled *Aryanised" population in the neighbourhood. Engels’s 

perspicacious remark that''the gentile constitution could continue 
for many centuries in a changed territorial form’’ was thus vindicated. 

But starting from the end of the 14th century, and significantly during the 

years 1497-1539, the Ahom polity underwent qualitative changes through 

the conquest of new territories, the peasantisation and Ahomisation 
of tribal populations in large numbers, and a much greater exposure 
to the outside world in the form of Brahmanical influence and Turko- 

Afghan firearms. The emergence of a full-fledged state and its growing 

sophistication during the 16th and 17th centuries were accompanied by 

a process of Hinduisation/Sanskritisation as well as of cultural fusion 

and linguistic unification, . 

Guha’s is not only a historical study of the evolution of the 

Ahom social-political system, but also a theoretical contribution which 

. discusses a number of issues arising within Engels’s problematic, and 
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as such is of interest to every student of Marxism. We hope that this 
pioneering scholarly effort would stimulate a productive debate tn 
the pages of this journal. 

The two other articles in this number are both concerned with 
the struggle of the coir workers in Alleppey. We publish both these 
articles together not only because of the outstanding importance of that 
struggle in the history of the toilers’ movement in the country, but 
also because the articles complement one another and between them 
raise a number of important questions relating to theory, strategy and 
tactics. Thomas Isaac's piece, which discusses the changing organi- 
sational basis of the coir industry and thus provides the babkground 
against which the struggles described by Meera occurred, seeks to 
dispel any simpliste notions about some necessary and unilinear 
sequence of organisational forms through which an ‘industry must 
pass under capitalism. To assert by invoking the authority of Marx. 
that an industry which has come under the sway of capital must 
pass inevitably and irreversibly from the handicraft stage to the 
manufacturing stage, to machinofacture, is io misrepresent the Marxist 
position. The complexity of organisational transitions was underscored 
by Lenin in his study of Russian capitalism. Technological and 
erganisational changes occur within a concrete situation, as a response 
to it; of this situation, inter alia, the nature and intensity of class 
struggle as experienced in the industry in question is a major deter- 
minant and constituent. Thus a study of changes cannot be divorced 
from the concrete conditions of the industry, and above allthe nature 


of class struggle raging therein, as the history of the coir industry 
demonstrates. 


~ 


Meera’s paper, focussing on the role of women workers in the 
Alleppey struggle, attempts to recover a tradition and recapitulate some 
of the problems it faced. The decentralisation of the coir industry and 
the consequent dispersal of workers, especially women workers, a large 
number of whom where reduced to a ‘‘margihalised existence”, forced 
many women to move away from active trade unionism, It is not 
that their ideological beliefs had changed, but simply that the situation 
coerced many of them to withdraw from active political involvement. 
Insofar as technological and organisational changes are themselves 
often enough the  capitalist's reponse to class struggle, both papers 
underscore the importance of an appropriate,working class response 
to such changes. ` 

And finally we publish a note which critically examines the 
"social forestry’? programme of the goverment to establish the distance 
between its professed aims and its actual achievements; this distance, 
it is argued, is not due to inefficiency, bungling or lackadaisical imple- 
mentation, but because the programme is actually meant to benefit 
certain groups even though the rhetoric is about improving the 
people's lot. 


AMALENDU GUH A* 


The Ahom Political System : An Enquiry into the 
State Formation Process in Medieval Assam (1228-1714) 


bl 


IN ANTI-DUHRING (1877- 78) Engels had suggested that classes and 
state emerged in primitive society through a gradual transformation 
of the managerial functionaries, customarily in charge of common 
affairs, into an exploitative power. In that process, a part of the 
community's property was transformed into private property, and the 
customary functional power into state power. In his Origin of Family, 
Private Property and State (1884), Engels continued his probe and brought 
into focus the roles of force, wars of conquest and slavery (the latter, a 
form of surplus-yielding labour) as crucial factors leading to a rupture 
of the gentile constitution and the appearance of classes and state. 
While this general theory of state formation is still valid in its essentials, 
there is scope for further enriching it by trying to answer questions 
raised but not answered by it. In this paper, we try to explain the time 
lag—an observed fact—between the emergence of property relations 
within a tribe and that of a state organisation per se. We also make an 
attempt to identify stages in the relevant political development. All this 
we try to do on the basis of fresh data from our case study of the Tai- 
Ahoms of Assam. 


Conceptual Frame and Methodology 


The transition of tribes to statehood in north-east India was | 
varied in point of time and space. The kingdoms of Assam, Jaintia, 
Cachar, Tripura and Manipur emerged as sovereign states in medieval 
times and survived till the early 19th century. All these kingdoms 
provide us with opportunities to study the problem of state formation 
in depth. To any study of the transition from tribalism to statehood, 
both history and social anthropology can contribute: the former by 
examining extant records and recorded oral tradition and the latter, by 
scrutinising the fossilised traces of the process which are still extant 
within the tribal social structures. A study of select cases, as the one 
presented in this paper, is sure to yield new information for further 
clarification or modification of the current theories of state formation. 


* Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta. 
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The first and the most ancient of plans of government, according 
to Morgan, was “‘a social organization founded upon gentes, phratries and 
tribes"; the second and the latest in time, ‘ʻa political organization 
founded upon territory and upon property?'.! Why and how, and at what 
point of time did the custom-enforced tribal social organisation gave way 
to a coercive authority that was separated from and placed above the 
society? This is precisely the question to be answered. The considerable 
time lag found in every society between the first appearance of property 
and the emergence of a special type of organisation, which could be 
called a state, needs to be adequately explained. The other question is 
as to how, once brought into existence, this authority gradually matured 
into full statehood. In fact, anthropologists have come across many tribes 
like the Apatanis of Arunachal, who had developed a degree of private 
property rights, even in the means of production, but yet had no special 
organisation as such that could straightway be called astate. Segmentary- 
type primitive societies in the pre-state situation (the ‘gentile’ constitu- 
tion of Morgan and Engels) were not transformed into states overnight 
even by the magic touch of property. It is necessary, therefore, to 
identify the retarding or accelerating factors, if any, in the corresponding 
ecology and economy of these societies. l 

No tribe leaped to statehood while it was still at its pristine stage, 
when it still lacked a sedentary agricultural population, a degree of 
division of labour and social stratification. Statehood emerged only 
when a community was either itself capable of producing a surplus 
sufficient for the maintenance ofa non-producing public authority, or 
of systematically appropriating as tribute the requisite surplus from a 
subject community or both. Smaller the surplus, less elaborate was its 
public authority structure. In north-east India, tribal state formations, 
early or medieval, were made possible by the generation of the requisite 
surplus from either their own or other people’s wet rice cultivation. 
Rain-fed or irrigated, such wet rice farming was again technically made 
possible by the use of cattle-powered ploughs and,’ in some cases, even 
hoes. However, in India it was mostly the plough that ensured a 
relatively large surplus and, therefore, also a higher form of political 
organisation: Larger the surplus, more developed was the state. 

But why should a surplus-producing community, at some point of 
time, be necessarily transformed into or adapted to statehood unless there 
were also other compelling circumstances? In fact, this transformation 
took place when the leading families, who had the customary monopoly 
of supplying important public functionaries, began to realise that their 
public capacities could also be utilised to promote their own specific 
economic interests. In other words, a process of state formation started 
when they began to realise that they formed an interest-group—a class 
in the making. 

At the borderline of statehood, two forms of property coexisted 
side by side-— communal property in some form or other and private 
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property. These conditions created the objective basis foran urge for 
statehood so that the community could reconcile the nascent class 
antagonisms while still maintaining the public functions for general 
benefit. At this juncture, the noble and relatively wealthy families 
emerged as a special privileged aristocracy, a ruling stratum as distinct 
from the rest of the tribe. It became a sort of a ‘class’ though still at 
its rudimentary stage, and the authority structure it represented was the 
inchoate state. The actual process of a tribe's breaking up into classes 
and transformation into a state was a long-drawn one, and it reached 
its terminal point in more than one way, depending on the circumstances 
in each case. 

The period from the 13th to the 16th century saw the emergence 
and development ofalarge number of tribal political formations in 
north-east India. The Chutiya, the Tai-Ahom, the Koch, the Dimasa 
(Kachari), the Tripuri, the Meithei (Manipuri), the Khasi (Khyriem) 
and the Pamar (Jaintia) — all these tribes crystallised into rudimentary 
state formations by the 15th century. In each casc, the process involved 
transformation of some of the organs of the pre-existing tribal organi- 
sation and replacement of the rest by new organs which facilitated 
usurpation of the public power by a privileged class in the making. At 
- this stage, generally, a written language (in most cases not the tribe's 
own) was also adopted for purposes of the Court. The most developed 
of the tribes in the 15th century were the Chutiyas. Their kingdom was 
annexed and absorbed by the Tai-Ahoms by 1523. The remaining tribes 
however went on elaborating and sophisticating their respective state 
formations until their subjugation by the British in the early 19th 
century. The process meanwhile involved the spread of wet rice 
cultivation and the use of plough, the subjugation of neighbouring 
peoples, the migration of scribes and artisans froma relatively advanced 
area to the tribal kingdoms, a greater or lesser degree of Hinduisation 
of the tribal ruling families and the growth of petty commodity 
production to a limited extent. 

In this paper, our objective is to examine specifically how the 
Tai-Ahoms — a segment of the Mao-Shan sub-tribe of the Tais of south- 
east Asia—organised themselves politically in the course of their settling 
down in Upper Assam after 1228 A D. Our acquaintance with Assamese 
chronicles, many of which are now available in well-edited, published 
form, and some even in English translation, is one reason why we take 
up the Tai-Ahoms fora case study.? The other reason is that the 
problem was partly dealt with in some of our earlier studies which could 
be referred to for details. We propose to show here how the feudal- 
type Ahom political system, rooted in patriarchal property rights, 
emerged from an earlier social base of hierarchically balanced lineage 
groups and then attained its full-fledged statehood in due course. In 
doing so, we shall first take note of two eye-witness accounts of the 
system — one relating to 1662-63 and another to the 1790s. We shall then 
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proceed to analyse how the preceding developments had taken place.* 
Throughout this paper the terms, *'Tai-Ahom' and ‘Ahom’, are hence- 
forth used interchangeably. We have used the comparative method, 
as and when felt necessary, to bring out certain wider dimensions of the 
problem. 


The Ahom State as Viewed by Eye-Witnesses 


The Mughal general, Mir Jumlah, occupied Garhgaon, the Ahom 
capital, in March 1662. He was then able to seize there, among other 
things, gold and silver worth nearly three lakhs of rupees, 82 elephants 
and 170 large store-houses, each containing from one to ten thousand 
maunds of rice. The inhabitants were found to be in the habit of storing 
in their houses one year’s supply of food of all kinds, since there was 
no practice of grain trading in the kingdom. We are also told that no 
eatables were available in the daily bazar of Garhgaon; only betel leaves 
(and nuts) were on sale there. With its mud-walled citadel at the centre, 
the city appeared to the invaders as a mere aggregation of irregularly 
laid-out villages and tillage. These together formed a wide circular 
campus with a radius of about three koses (one kos = l} miles). There 
was also a continuous green belt of two kos-deep bamboo plantation 
forming its outer ring along the circumference. Shihabuddin Talish, - 
who accompanied the Assam campaign, chronicled many such details of 
the Ahom state, of whieh only some are mentioned here. According to 
him, commoners, noblemen and the king- they all lived in thatched 
pile-houses, made of wood and bamboo. However, the pile-housés in 
which the nobles or the king resided were impressive mansions, being 
carved, decorated and more spacious. When dead, they were each 
accompanied by a few of their slaves and women into their graves. In 
an attempt to estimate the kingdom’s resources, Talish wrote: , 
The currency consists of cowries and rupees and gold coins with the 
stamp of the Raja. Copper coins are not current.... If this country 
were administered like the Imperial dominions, itis very likely that 
forty to forty-five lakhs of rupees would be collected from the revenue 
paid by the raiyats, the price of elephants caught in the jungles and 

. other sources. 


It is not the custom here to take any land tax from the cultivators; 
but in every house one man out of three has to render service to the 
Raja, and if there is any delay in doing what he orders, no, other 
punishment than death is inflicted. Hence, the most complete obe- 
dience is rendered by the people to the biddings of their Raja. 


Six or seven thousand Assamese always stand guard round the abode ' 
and bedroom of the Raja, and these are called.Chaudangs. They are 
the devoted and trusted servants of the Raja and are his executioners. 
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The weapons of war are matchlocks, cannon, arrows with and without 
iron heads, short swords, spears and long (bows) and crossbows. In 
time of war all the inhabitants of the kingdom have to go to battle, 
whether they wish it or not;...? 


Talish has given details relating to the formal autocratic powers of 
the monarch, but has not taken note of the curbs on those powers as were 
then exercised in theory and practice by the nobility and the people. 
However, the Persian, Assamese and Tai chronicles apart, we have also 
the notes of John Peter Wade (1800) and Francis Hamilton Buchanan 
(1808-9) on the Ahom political system to fill in the Jacunae.$ 

Scholar and medical officer, Wade had accompanied Captain 
Welsh's expedition to Assam in 1792-1794 and paid one more visit there- 
to in 1798. He had then seen the Ahom political system functioning in 
its worst days. He found ‘‘the civil constitution of the kingdom partly 
Monarchical partly Aristocratical exhibiting a system highly artificial, 
regular and novel, however defective in other respects". The military 
arrangement was, according to him, ‘‘founded on feudal tenure with 
respect to the Tributary Princes, but on a militia within the limits of 
the Kingdom”. Wade translated two local chronicles (buranji) from 
Assamese into English with the help of local pundits. He also compiled 
a near-exhaustive list of the state fuctionaries with relevant information 
on their titles, ranks and functions. He observed in his introductory 
note, dated 1800, that next in rank to the “‘five Patreh-Muntreas (Patra- 
Mantrii which literally means counsellors-and-ministers) of the Kingdom 
or Supreme Council of the State’? were the Phukans—military and civil — 
and then a whole gradation of officers down the chain of the hierarchy. 
“In a more extensive application" the Patra-Mantrii included, according 
to him, *'all the Military Fokuns and even the Rajkoas; all the officers 
of the state in reality who claimed a right to be consulted." In Assamese 
chronicles, such an extended session is referred to as a Bar-Mel (grand 
assembly), Wade's perceptive characterisation of the system needs no 
major revision, and it may be rewarding to quote him at length to show 
how the office-holders were remunerated: 


The emoluments of class of officers must have been very great, but 
their acknowledged perquisites are not very considerable. ‘The Monarchs 
confer lands on each on the terms which first characterized the 
first period of the feudal law. The quantity of land depends on the 
pleasure of the Monarch. As their residence is established in the 
‘vicinity of the capital at a distance from their personal estates to 
which they can only pay an occasional visit, they receive an allotment 
of land fit for the cultivation of rice, a garden and a house (Baree) in 
that neighbourhood. On the demise of a Fokun, these revert to the 
Monarch, who bestoweth latter on the Fokun's successor. Each Fokun 
is allowed in common with every other military officer the proportion 
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of two men in twenty under his command for his own use, as the 
Hazarikias, Khoikias and Barras have each a. similar proportion, the 
number of men who remain for the public service is greatly reduced. 


The military-cum-civil officers — they had control also over the 
administration of justice in respect of the men under them — formed a 
chain of command from the:top downwards. A Phukan was in command : 
of a division (Khel) of 6,000, a’ Hazarika of a thousand, a Saikia 
(centurian) of a hundred anda Bora (headman) of 20 militiamen. The 
actual strength of the units, however, might fall short of the norms. A 
Rajkhowa was ordinarily a governor of a territory and head of the 
levies from his jurisdiction. There were also other officers— the Baruas 
for instance — with mainly civil functions.? 

The hierarchy of the militia throughout the 17th-18th centuries 
had at its base the other ranks, ie, the paiks, consisting of all adult 
males in the 16-50 age group, excepting for the members of the nobility, 
privileged persons of high castes, all slaves and the serfs attached to the 
soil." They were all registered for state service as paiks, and four (some- 
times three) paiks constituted a unit called got. One member of each 
such got **was obliged to be present, in rotation", as Sir Edward Gait 
puts it, “‘for such work as might be required of him, and during his 
absence from home the other members were expected to cultivate his 
land and keep his family supplied with food. In time of peace it was. 
the custom to employ the paiks on public works; and this is how the 
enormous tanks and the high embanked roads of Upper Assam came 
into existence.?'? 

In times of an extreme emergency, the second and-even the third 
member of the got could be called up simultaneously, éven at the risk 
of disrupting agriculture. The main sources of revenue were the commu- 
tation money realised from men exempted from personal service, rent 
paid by paiks for their cultivated lands in excess of the tax-free allotment 
and the miscellaneous duties. The tax-free allotment per paik was 
nearly 2.66 acres of wet rice land in Upper Assam. It was a little 
higher in Kamrup which was annexed by the Ahoms in the 17th century. 
When a paik died or went out of service, his land was allotted to 
another -generally toa member of his own extended family, newly 
registered as a paik on his attaining the qualifying age. 

The political system, as comprehended by Wade and later by 
Buchanan and others, had attained its relevant terminal point not before 
the early 17th century. Despite its strong semi-tribal features, the system 
at this point so closely resembled western feudalism in some aspects 
that 5 K Bhuyan, too, like Wade, characterised it as feudal. He wrote: 
"Since their conquest of Assam in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century they had held to the bulk of the people the same relation as the 
Normans did for generations in England. They were the feudatory lords 
in the country, and al] appointments as far as practicable, were retained 
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amongst them, the highest situations being hereditary in the descendants 
of those chiefs who were leaders in the invasion and conquest of 
Assam.’’? 

After their entry into Upper Assam, the migrant Tai-Ahoms 
continued to carry on and extend wet rice cultivation by reclaiming 
marshy and forest lands. Their peasant polity (mung), still at its 
rudimentary stage, was based on a tiny territory throughout the entire 

period from 1228 to 1497. It had undergone Brahmanical influence only 
 marginally till then. The years 1497-1539 saw a continuous territorial 
expansion, an increase in the size of the Patra-Mantrii from two to three, 
a degree of sophistication in the state machinery and a further growth 
of Brahmanical influence. Again during the period from 1603 to 1648, 
the militia system was thoroughly reformed with a view to confronting 
the Mughal invasion. The state became more centralised in that process. 
Two new offices — those of the Barphukan and the Barbarua — were 
created, thus raising the number of Patra-Mantrii to: five. (The 
Barphukan was in charge the territories wrested from the Koches 
and the Mughals, posted as the viceroy in that region. The Barbarua 
functioned at the capital as the chief secretary to the royal government). 
Following the final expulsion of the Mughals from Lower Assam by 
1681, the Ahom state underwent territorial consolidation and further 
Hinduisation under conditions of prolonged peace. After 1770 started 
its period of decline — civil wars and depopulation followed by foreign 
occupations — culminating in the final eclipse of 1826 by its take-over 
by the British. 

Incidentally, literate Ahoms retained the Tai language and script 
well until the end of the 17th century. In that century of Ahom-Mughal 
conflicts, this language first coexisted with and then was progressively 
replaced by Assamese (Asamiya) at and outside the Court. After a phase 
of bilingualism, it finally died a natural death in Assam. Now only a 
few Ahom priests there retain the knowledge of the language. Yet 
another fact to note is that all Ahoms, irrespective of their royal or 
ordinary descent, remained free of any kind of Rajputisation process. 
In Hindu society, they were all despised for their beef-eating. Later 
when they shunned such food habits, they were accepted as a low- 
ranking Hindu peasant caste. Now-a-days, they are listed asa Backward 
Community. The Ahoms were never numerically dominant in the 
state they built and, at the time of 1872 and 1881 Censuses, they formed 
hardly one-tenth of the populations relevant to the erstwhile Ahom. 
territory (1e, by and large, the Brahmaputra Valley without the Goalpara 
district). Even in those years, they were found mostly concentrated as 
before in the present district of Sibsagar, and to a lesser extent also in 
Dibrugarh and Lakhimpur. 


Some South-East Asian Roots of the Heritage 
In the 13th century, the Indo-Aryan culture still dominated the 
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lives of a major section of the population in the central plains of the 
Brahmaputra Valley. However, nothing was left of the ancient state 
of Kamarupa at that juncture, except for what fragments remained of 
it in the form of petty chiefdoms. The petty chiefs were called bhuyan 
many of whom were migrant adventurers from North India. The rule 
by a bhuyan was called bhuyun-raj and their temporary confederacies 
were known as bara-bhuyan raj. During the 13th-16th centuries, while 
these continued to represent the rule over older peasant settlements in 
western and central Assam, there emerged alongside them also new 
kingdoms from several tribal bases, then undergoing a process of poli- 
tico-economic transformation. These kingdoms did not represent mere 
dynastic changes in an ongoing political society. Rather, they were 
' almost new state formations in a seemingly political vacuum. The 
Chutiya, Ahom, Dimasa, Jaintia and Koch states were such formations. 
In all these cases, a developing tribe provided the chief and other 
: elements of organisation, from which the relevant formation emerged. 

In the matter of contributing towards a general theory of state 
formation, our case study has two major limitations. Though they still 
retained many of their gentile ties, the 13th-century Tai-Ahoms had the 
capacity of surplus production and they had long left their pre-literate 
stage behind. They had even prior taste of some kind of a political 
society (mung) already before they quit Mogaung for Upper Assam. 
Mogaung, known as Nara to the Assamese and as Pong to the Manipuris, 
was then an important Tai (Shan) principality of the Upper Burma- 
Yunnan region. That the Ahom migrants did not come to a politically 
void region sets the other limitation. The political heritage of ancient 
Kamarupa had not left Upper Assam totally untouched. After its 
eclipse, though the south-eastern part of Upper Assam had lapsed into 
retarded conditions, the fragmented political structures incorporating 
that tradition still loomed large in: the formof petty chiefdoms (bhuyan- 
raj) in the vicinity. It was under such circumstances that the Ahoms 
started building a state system of their own in the easternmost extremity 
of the Brahmaputra Valley. They had therefore some building blocks 
even there to pick up and start with. Later, as they expanded southward 
and westward, they became increasingly exposed to this heritage and to 
the contemporary Turko-Afghan and subsequent Mughal influcnce. 

A brief reference to the Tai-Ahom heritage may not be out of 
place here. The distinct identity of the Tai people was first noticed in 
Yunnan. At the beginning of the Christian era, they weré described 
in Chinese annals as living in hot richly-watered plains, growing wet 
rice through irrigation and terracing. It was noted that they used 
water buffaloes and oxen for ploughing and lived in pile-houses with 
verandahs. Later, these Tais spread out to many parts of South-East 
Asia, carrying with them all their cultural traits as well as their Tai 
language and their patriarchal social organisation dominated by clan 
chiefs. In turn, they were also exposed in that process to whatever 
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Indian influences in respect of script, mythology etc had, meanwhile 
reached that region. The carriers of Tai culture to Assam were no 
exception to this exposure except for their non-conversion to formal 
Buddhism. That is why the Tai-Ahoms of Assam and their Shan 
neighbours of Upper Burma continued to share their language, script 
and legends of origin in common with only minor variations.!9 

What was the stage of their political development when the 
Ahoms entered Assam in 1228 and how did they come to form a full- 
fledged state? For an answer, we must first look into the earliest period 
(1228-1407) of the chronicled history, legends and myths of ‘the Ahoms. 
Myths are admittedly not so much concerned with a succession of 
events as with the moral significance of situations and are, more often 
than not, allegorical or symbolical in form. The story in a myth may 
be false, yet in essence historical in character.!! We shall therefore 
make an attempt below to explore what was historical in the Ahom 
myths and legends. A chronicler viewed the stateless stage of society 
as a golden age (satya-yuga) when “Love was the order of the time. 
Men used to take food in the same dish like sons of the same mother 
and nobody entertained any jealousy or hatred towards any person.’’?? 

But this golden age came to an end—this is implied in the 
chronicler’s arguments—with the accumulation of family wealth and 
consequent social contradictions. In his own language, ''because of 
conflicting interests later in the treta-yuga, the strong pressed hard 
against the weak”. It was then that the two founding fathers of the 
first Tai kingdom were sent down from heaven to the earth. Under 
their dynastic rule, in the reign of a descendant of theirs in antiquity, 
“the sufferings of the people came to an end, and they became happy 
as before. ... There was no taxation. There was punishment to every 
- guilt and rewards to virtue and merit...."?!? 

The rationale of state formation, as understood by the early 
Ahoms, was better expressed in another version of the myth. The Lord 
of Heaven was said to have told the founding fathers on the eve of their 
descent upon the earth as follows: *"Ihe country is full of Tais and 
slaves. They cannot distinguish right from wrong. They are in the 
habit of taking others’ property and wives by force. If a person commits 
a crime, do not kill him at once without fair trial. ...There are people 
_of various communities,on the earth. It is very thickly populated. You 
must rule with a firm hand.’’14 , 

These myths then suggest that the polity emerged in the proto- 
historic times as an agency for reconciling social contradictions, and it 
was believed to be divinely ordained. 

These legends and myths hint at the superiority of the plough- 
using\ Jai agriculturists over their non-Tai neighbours who practised 
jhum (slash-and-burn). Their own ancestors, the Ahom chroniclers 
believed, were sent down from Heaven so that “‘large fields lying fallow"' 
could be brought under the plough and stateless people, locked in 
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constant warfares in the hills and plains, could be brought under a 
stable rule.!* The Ahoms thus believed that they were divinely ordained, 
firstly, to extend.their permanent wet rice culture to areas dominated by 
large-scale fallowing and shifting cultivation and, secondly, to absorb 
stateless shifting cultivators into a common polity with. themselves. 
These two aspects of the Ahom thrust in Upper Assam determined, by 
and large, the course of the medieval state-formation process there. 

*"Ihe Valley Shans’’, says E. R Leach, *fhave everywhere, for 
centuries past, been assimilating their hill neighbours.’’ This is observed 
not only in Upper. Burma, but also in Upper Assam. There, the Ahoms 
assimilated some of their Naga, Moran and Barahi neighbours and later, 
also large sections of the Chutiya and Kachari tribes. This Ahomisation 
process went on until the expanded Ahom society itself began to be 
Hinduised from the mid-l6th century onwards. Non-Ahom tribes 
practising shifting cultivation were contemptuously described by the 
Ahoms as Kha people (meaning ‘slave’ or ‘culturally inferior foreigner’). 
These non-Ahoms were, however, always free to adopt the latter’s Tai 
culture, the very essence of which, in the words of the German anthro- 
pologist Von Eickstedt, was ‘‘association with wet rice cultivation’’.!§ 
Besides, there is evidence in the chronicles that many Kha families were 
ceremonially adopted into various Ahom clans. ‘The Ahoms were not 
endogamous. The liberal matrimonv.they practised outside the limits 
of their own respective exogamous clans helped the assimilation process. 
Instead of worshipping images, they made offerings to spirits (mats) and 
particular deities presiding over their households, rice-fields, forests and 
rivers. In major worships they sacrificed’ cows and buffaloes, and in 
minor ones fowl and pigs. Neighbouring non-Ahom tribes, too, 
apparently subscribed to almost similar animistic belief-systems. This 
fact also helped the Ahomisation process. This Ahomisation of plough- 
less autochthons followed by Hinduisation—-the latter process involving 
a whole package of changes in the matter of language, mode of dwelling, 
food habits and agricultural techniques etc—was an important dimension 
of the state-formation process under review. 

Sukapha and his band of Ahom migrants entered Upper Assam 
in 1228 with a view to permanently settling there. For years the 
community went on moving from place to place as a self-governed body 
of armed peasants in search of a suitable site. In course of their journey 
they left behind some small colonies at strategic places like Khamjang 
and Tipam. But after their temporary experimental stays at several 
sites, the main body finally settled by 1253 in the fertile Dikhou valley, 
now forming the Sibsagar district. Sukapha chose this tract primarily 
because he found the hill streams there extremely rich with silt.!? Its 
proximity to the Naga Hills Range forming a natural rampart was 
another decisive factor. This facilitated not only defence and gravita- 
tional irrigation but also raids for slaves into those hills. Easy access 
to sites of salt-wells and iron ores was yet another advantage of the 
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locality. The first Ahom capital was established on a low hillock, 
Charaideo, though abandoned in 1397 fora new capital at Chargua 
and later at Garhgaon in the mid-16th century, Charaideo remained a 
sacred place for the Ahoms till the end of their regime. The landscape 
there is still dotted with ruins of the tumuli in which deceased monarches, 
their queens and important nobles used to be entombed. 


Marching Peasant Commune to Threshold of Statehood 


The Tai-Ahoms on the march accepted Sukapha as their first 
king (1228-1268). The choice fell on him not only for his qualities as a 
military leader, but also for his privileged birth in the Chao-pha (noble- 
celestial) or royal clan from which alone a Tai segmentary society could 
customarily choose its chief. More precisely, he belonged to the Tiger 
(Su/Tsu) clan of the Mao-Shan sub-tribe. His two chief counsellors, 
Burhagohain (Chao-Frongmung) and Bargohain (Chao-Thaomung), were 
then chosen by him from the next two customarily important clans. 
Alongside these three lineages, there were three corresponding lineages 
of magician-priests, namely, Bailung, Deodhai and Mohan. For purposes 
of matrimony, the Ahom orthodoxy was not reportedly permissive of 
matching the Chaopha, Burhagohain and Bargohain lineages with their 
corresponding priestly lineages. Such extended exogamy rules—if our 
information is correct—suggest that there were originally only three 
specialised clans, combining both magico-religious and secular functions 
of leadership and that the priestly clans subsequently came into existence 
by way of fission, pre-dating their migration to Assam. 

All these lineages together with four more—Dihingiya, Sandiqui, 
Lahan and Duara—constituted the Ahom nobility since Sukapha’s times. 
Office was linked to lineage. Members of the relevant lineages alone 
could be admitted to the royal or other important offices reserved for 
them, subject to the approval of the chief counsellors. Normal succession 
followed the father-to-son principle, but the choice could fall on any 
other qualified lineage member as well. Thus, partly hereditary and 
. partly elected, the king and his two chief counsellors together consti- 
tuted the highest executive. They were supposed to hold each other in 
check and balance. Together they met from time to time in the king’s 
audience chamber or the Big House (hawlong). Thus they managed a 
rude type of military democracy, in which the elders of other respectable 
and free commoners’ lineages had also a voice. This simple constitution 
continued to be in existence well until the end of the 14th century. The 
chief counsellors elected a new king, and they themselves were in turn 
confirmed or newly nominated by the latter (obviously with support 
from the other nobles). Property rights in agricultural and waste lands 
were vested in the collective, ie, the clans. 

The king was thus initially a tribal chief. He shared leadership 
with his two great counsellors and, to a lesser extent, also with the heads 
of the four privileged lineages. Traditionally, they together represented 
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the seven notable houses (satghar). Though the king’s agricultural 
fields were worked by his servile dependants, his free subjects too were 
custom-bound to work voluntarily in rotation for him in recognition of 
his service to the people. His pile-house (chang), a simple thatched 
‘structure of bamboo and timber, and the haw-long served as the focal 
point of the Ahom tribal polity. The haw-long came to be known in 
Assamese as Bar-Ghar. While ordinary people lived in single-gabled 
pile-houses, the royal residence was in a closely built double-pile-house. 
Hence, it had two gables and enough space to accommodate an 
audience chamber in one part of it. Later, a separate construction 
‘became necessary for the audience chamber. Thisis how the haw-long 
emerged. This we guess from stray and vague references in the 
chronicles and the manner in which the Khamti chiefs were housed in 
the 19th century. When the representative heads of lineage groups 
assembled in the haw-long (later also known as Bar-Chaura) to decide 
upon important social and political matters at royal summons from time 
to time, they constituted the Bar-Mel (Big Assembly). How the Ahom 
polity (mung) of the 13th-14th centuries functioned could, in fact, be 
largely reconstructed from what we know from 19th century eye-witness 
accounts of the petty Tai polities of South-East Asia and of the micro- 
level authority structures in the village settlements of the Tai-Khamtis 
(cognates of Tai-Ahoms).!? z 

In Tai language, the term ‘mung’ originally signified a chief's 
village or town (che) governing the surrounding countryside. The mung 
of the pre-13th century Tais was always a small politv consisting of 
‘villages alone. According to M G Quartich Wales, it was usually about 
thirty miles across. ‘The early Tai way of life was mung-centred. ‘The 
same term also stood for a whole kingdom, when several such chiefs’ 
domains were integrally linked under a king. The Ahom villages (ban) 
were each made up ofa certain number of big and small extended 
families, living in long houses and belonging to different status- 
differentiated lineage (foid) groups. Each such village had a territory 
that included wet rice fields, wastelands, forest tracts and house sites. 
Several such villages appear to have together formed a political 
structure, a chief's domain, with one of the villages serving as its central 
headquarters town (che).1? At the apex of several such domains, that 
together constituted the mung (in the broader sense of the term), was 
the Chaopha, ie, the king. This basic and rudimentary political 
structure hardly interacted as said before with any Brahmanical influence 
during the 13th-14th centuries. This influence began to be slowly 
absorbed and became substantial only by the mid-17th century. 

In Sukapha's times, and for some years even thereafter, all Ahom 
freemen were under the direct royal command. The community's 
small size and the exigencies of an unsettled situation presumably 
demanded such a singular military leadership. However, there was a 
new arrangement from the 1280’s onwards. The Ahom militia, then 
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consisting of several units (Hatimur), was splitona stable basis into two 
divisions, one forming the jurisdiction of the Burhagohain and another 
of the Bargohain. These two consellors were henceforth obliged, between 
them, to supply in turn the daily provisions and manpower which the 
king needed.Of the non-Ahom subjects, a majority, as before, remained 
attached to the king.?? Not all subjugated non-Ahoms, not even a 
majority of them, were reduced to slavery. Those who were not were 
nevertheless less free than the Ahom freemen, insofar as the former 
were subjected to a degree of coercion in the matter of service to the 
community at large. 

All male members born in the three top lineages were known as 
Gohains; and those of the royal lineage among them, also as Konwars. 
By the term ‘Satgharia Ahom’ was meant not necessarily just the seven 
respectable clans as variously listed in the chronicles, but an extended 
circle. Because of a degree of social and spatial mobility as well as 
fissions, the number of Satgharia lineage groups increased in due course 
to fifteen or so. It was from.these groups that the high offices used to 
be filled in, on the basis of a tie-up of particular offices with particular 
lineage groups. The conventional term Satgharia Ahom, and the notion 
that Assam was their joint conquest died hard. For instance, in an 
application to the British rulers in 1834, a scion of the Burhagohain 
clan said: ‘‘The Buragohain, the Bargohain and the ministry and the 
seven noble houses of the tribe of Ahom...possess as well hereditary 
rights in the soil, and are suppported equally therefrom. The Rajah 
possesses an interest of two shares; the ministers one; and the rest of the 
nobility one.??21 l 

Thus, the government they together formed and continued to 
maintain was neither a monarchy nor an aristocracy per se, buta 
mixture of both, overlaid on a largely tribal social organisation. 

In those early days, the King-in-Council exercised in peace time 
only limited authority over their Ahom subjects. This may be illustra- 
ted by an episode mentioned in a chronicle. Once the Bargohain’s 
division of militiamen captured three elephants in a kheda operation, 
of which two formed the royal share and one was given to the Bargohain. 
While the king’s elephants were duly fed by the men attached to him, 
the maintenance of the Bargohain’s elephant proved to be difficult as 
the Ahom militia could not be coerced into undertaking the fodder 
supply. In disgust, the Bargohain resigned. The man who stepped 
into his shoes had no such problem because his large household, with 
seven married sons, could boast of sufficient manpower for the purpose.?? 
Obviously, this shows that at least until the end of the 13th century, 
even the highest nobles could hardly afford to maintain elephants on 
their personal accounts. Not many slaves wers there, as exclusive 
‘properties of individual households. Given the productive force, large- 
scale slaveholding was not yet an economically worthwhile proposition. 
Besides, the Ahom militia was still basically an organ of voluntary 
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collective efforts for defence, land reclamation and public works. It 
was not yet amenable to exploitation by the nobles in command for 
their private gains. 

There were increasing social contradictions and tension over 
- property rights in the late 14th century. This was evident even before 
the Ahom political organisation was substantially separated from the 
social organisation. Three interregnums (a-rajya), covering the periods 
1364-1369, 1376-1380 and 1389-1397, came in quick succession. ‘This 
happened because of a lack of acceptable candidates for the throne 
following sudden deaths of its occupants. On one such occasion, the 
royal vacancy was filled in only after the king-elect and the nobles could 
be forced by the people to enter into a social contract. The king 
pledged never to become an oppressor like his predecessor and the 
people, in their turn, promised never again to rise in revolt. A symbolic 
tank was instantly dug up with spears; cows and pigs were killed 
(obviously for a community feast) and all those present dipped their 
hands in the tank to sanctify the oath-taking. This was indeed a 
ritualistic act of social solidarity in a Durkheimian sense.?? The last of 
the interregnums was preceded by a regicide in the year 1389. The 
assassinated king was guilty of interfering with the customary land 
distribution and of seizing women and properties for presentation to his 
favourities. The chronicles provide us also with the instance. of an 
absconding Burhagohain's office remaining vacant for several years.?* 
All these details of the socio-political reality suggest, on the one hand, 
that the people could long manage without a king or an important noble 
because authority was widely diffused; and, on the other, that contra- 
dictions and tensions were also mounting by then within the embryonic 
Tai-Ahom polity. 

We may now recapitulate. The organised body of the marching 
Tai peasants was indeed a miniature replica of the Tai polity (mung) it 
had left behind, even to the extent of being composed of several 
hierarchically balanced exogamous clans. Thelong wanderings until 
its territorialisation in the Dikhou Valley around 1253 did not allow this 
polity to gather sufficient moss to pass into instant statehood. On the 
contrary, it might have relapsed into more retarded conditions. We do 
not know if this happened, since conclusive evidence is lacking. At 
least for another century and a half, the public power within it remained 
apparently identical with the body of the armed Ahoms and inherent in 
their highly developed social organisation. ‘This we have tended to call 
a polity ~a lower from of state — to distinguish it from the state per se. It 
was inter alia vested with certain political functions, but had ‘‘no 
coercive power except public opinion’’?5 over the free Ahoms who were 
armed. Only the subjugated non-Ahoms were coerced. l 

There was no further significant political development as long as 
. the small community lacked a diversified economy. Here a contrast with 
the ancient Athenian situation may be permittcd. Engels believed, on 
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the basis of whatever limited data were available in his days (the pre- 
Greek Minoan civilisation was not yet discovered), that the Athenian 
state formation took place in a pure form ‘“‘without the interference of 
violence, external or internal... it represented the rise of a highly 
developed form of state, the democratic republic, emerging directly out 
of gentile society ...". In the Ahom case, any potentiality of this kind 
of largely endogenous peaceful development is ruled out. Commodity 
production, which, according to Engels, was at the root of the anti-tribal 
revolution in Creece, was at a conspicuously insignificant level in the 
Ahom case. In Upper Assam, the initial course of evolution was there- 
fore destined to be different. For a comparison (if at all), the Roman 
case as analysed by Engels appears to be more relevant. The community 
of free Ahoms, as a whole, stood as an aristocracy in relation to the 
conquered tribesmen of Upper Assam just as the original Roman 
clansmen emerged as patricians in relation to the conquered, the plebs, 
at the initial stage. Unlike in Greece and Rome, slavery however failed 
to develop here as a mode of production.?$ Slaves were productively 
engaged in agriculure here too, but not in large numbers. Here, several 
features of tribalism died hard, and the forces of production remained 
at a low level. What emerged from this situation was a kind of serfdom, 
and not slavery of the classical type. Whether in agriculture or mining, 
production was still organised on a petty scale. Hence, the settling of 
slaves on a produce-sharing basis was found to be more ‘convenient than 
their direct employment. : 

The Ahoms appear to have carried on their rice cultivation from 
the very outset apparently on an individual household basis, with a large 
measure of mutual cooperation. Probably, there were also some 
community plots worked collectively by all, as one found in 19th century 
Khamti villages. In any case, the over-all land control remained vested 
in the clans. Since the king represented the totality of the clans, in due 
course this control passed into his hands. Tai mythology says that the 
founding fathers of the Tai rule on ‘earth **made villages ina valley 
near a hill" and ''divided the lands between their subjects and returned 
to the capital".?" Historical data suggest that, during the Ahom rule, 
collectively reclaimed wet rice lands used to be divided into family- 
sized plots and distributed for usufruct among individual households. 
This distribution was made according to the number of adult males 
in each such household and was subject to a redistribution after their 
deaths or superannuation. Any other category of land, when reclaimed 
by private efforts for permanent cultivation, and homestead land in 
general, remained obligation-free private property, subject toa degree 
of clan control. 

The early Ahom society was thus a stratified one not only in terms 
of lineage status, but also to some extent in terms of access to resources. 
Certain families of high status constituted the nobility. The presence of 
one or several slaves in some such households and the division of society 
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into high and low lineage groups—these as such were not enough to 
break up the *'gentile constitution"! of the Ahoms. One could conceive 
of such a society not being fit to be called a class society or state, if one 
kept in mind the Chief-ruled Mizo and the Kebang-ruled Apatani 
societies, or for that matter, even some of the petty republican Khasi 
Siemships, as they were found at the time of their first. contacts with the 
British. A kinship-based power structure of. the Tai model, rooted in 
the three-tier Ahom society, provided only the starting point for the 
more sophisticated state formation to follow. 

The gentile constitution of the Ahoms faced a serious challenge 
only after conquered tribal populations were peasantised and Ahomised 
in great numbers at a certain stage and were brought within the militia 
fold. We have seen that the main body of the conquered subjects was 
initially attached to the king for protection and exploitation. As the 
number of such. people went on increasing, the royal power yis-a-vis 
the generality of the Ahoms and the nobility also went on ‘increasing. 
There emerged a duality in the basis of the royal/oligarchic authority. 
The rule over subjugated people being ''incompatible with the gentile 
order", coercion became its basis. But habitual obedience rendered by 
the Ahoms continued to be based on their free will and respect for 
public opinion for may more years. The scale of operation was indeed 
crucial for a qualitative change in the social process. Until the end of 
the 14th century and largely for a century thereafter, both the Ahom 
territory and its population remained precariously small. We argue 
that the state formation per se therefore remained a far cry until then, 
because no adequate surplus could be realised from that tiny base. 
Because of this and for lack of a serious interaction with the more 
diversified economy of the old Aryanised settled population of the 
neighbourhood till then, ''the gentile constitution could continue for 
many centuries in a changed territorial form", within the Ahom 
society.?? 


Emergence of the State : Its Sophistication 


When exactly was the state then, in the true sense of the term, 
born? 

The regicide of 1389, the long interregnum that followed it and 
the revolts of the three subordinate Ahom chiefs of Mung Khamjang, 
Mung Aiton and Mung Tipam — all these events that took place towards 
the end of the 14th century were signs of growing social contradictions. 
In the reign of'Sudangpha Bamuni Konwar (1397-1407), who was 
elected king at the age of 15, revolts were suppressed, and the boundary 
between the Ahom and the Nara (Mogaung) territories was, for the first 
time, firmly delimited. A consolidation of political authority followed. 
A Brahmin of Habung,.in wliose house the king was born to a banished 
queen and was brought up incognito, became his confidential adviser. 
This was the starting point of the Brahmanical impact on the Ahom 
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polity. Habung was an ancient Brahmin settlement (Havrnga-Vishaya) 
situated near the mouth of the Dihing river. Sudangpha’s choice of 
Chargua on the Dihing :as his new capital, his setting up of a Habung 
Brahmins’ colony near his capital and his giving posts of importance to 
his Brahmin benefactor’s sons on the frontier — all these were significant. 
He was also instrumental in introducing several Hindu rites at royal 
ceremonies like the coronation.?? With this Brahmin intrusion, thc 
political authority remained no longer exactly identical with the armed 
Ahom populace in its totality or the tribal council representing it. There 
was a cleavage. This brought the highly developed social organisation 
to the threshold of statehood. We still hesitate to call it a state per se. 
„For it took a long time for the polity to totally subordinate the primordial 
clan loyalties to the overall public authority and thus qualify itself for 
full-fledged statehood. Yet, by the end of the 14th century it was no 
longer a pristine polity, but something more than that—a state-like 
organisation. | : 

. From the relevant scanty and conflicting details of an incident as 
documented in the chronicles, it appears that a dispute arose in 1493 
between the chief (Khun) of a village of the Tai-Turung clan and the 
king over certain customary rights. Like other Ahoms, the Tai-Turung 
people, too, used periodically to contribute their free labour. In this 
connection, once the Tai-Turng people were charged of a theft of grain 
from the royal granary and were heavily fined. "This antagonised them. 
When they were called up again to repair the royal pile-house, the Tai- 
Turung chief and his clansmen used the opportunity to spear the king 
to death. For committing regicide, the said chief was later executed, 
and his clansinen and slaves were ejected from their village and resettled 
in a different locality. The Burhagohain, suspected of complicitv, was 
also dismissed by the deceased king's son and successor.?? 

A new phase of intensified Brahmanical influence started with 
the reign of Suhummung Dihingiya Raja (1497-1539). He first annexed 
Habung in 1512 and later also the rest of the Hinduised Chutiya king- 
dom as well as parts of the present Nowgong district, then ruled severally 
by the bhuyans and the Dimasa king. Since then resettled bhuyan chiefs 
‘and their relations began to be absorbed as scribes and warriors in the 
lower echelons of the growing state machinery.?! By 1539, the Ahom 
territory became at least twice as big as what it was in size around 1407. 

. More important, its Assamese-speaking Hindu subjects were now more 
numerous than the Ahoms themselves. This resulted in the availability 
of a wider range of artisan skills as well as a greater scope for division 
of labour within the kingdom. This expansion to new territories and 
populations, fully or partly Hinduised, had its impact. The king 
assumed the Hindu title of Swarga-narayana (god of heaven) and came 
to be addressed as Swarga-deva in Assamese. Suhummung introduced 
the Saka era in place of the old system of calculating dates by the 
sixty-year Jovian cycles. According to some chroniclers, he also started 
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striking coins to mark the coronation. The hereditary nobles (Chao) 
were now allying themselves withthe Brahmin literati with a view to 
forming an expanded ruling class. As the Ahoms themselves were 
traditionally stratifled into the high and the low, there was no difficulty 
on their part to come to a compromise with and give support to the 
rigidities of the Assamese caste society within their kingdom. State 
power was now, for the first time, also backed by firearms that had 
come into use in the wake of the Turko-Afghan invasion of Upper 
Assam in 1532.3? 

One dimension of the Hindu impact was the grafting of Hindu 
myths on Ahom legends with a view to identifying all principal Tai- 
Ahom deities with gods of the Hindu pantheon, as for example, Lengdon 
with Indra. It is now impossible to say when this first happened. 
According to Gait, this might have been the result of the early exposure 
of the Tais to the Hindu colonisers in South-East Asia. However, the 
attempt in some chronicles at tracing the Ahom king’s origins to Indra’s 
intimate relations with a celestial woman (vidvadharii), in her human 
incarnation as a tribal woman, was surely a much later phenomenon. 
Instead of associating the Ahom royal lineage with Surya or Chandra 
Vamsha (Solar or Lunar dynasty) as was expected of them, the shrewd 
Brahmins accommodated the Ahom legends to the extent of describing 
it as Indra-Vamshii and this manipulation found its way into the chroni- 
cles. They also expanded the theory of divine origins to uphold the 
sacredness of the royal person. Anv blemish on it was henceforth 
viewed as a disqualification for this office.?3 This is how the Brahmins 
helped legitimise and validate the dynastic rule of the Ahoms in the 
eyes of their Hindu subjects. 

Suhummung Dihingiya Raja made also a big departure from 
tradition by raising the number of his chief counsellors from two to 
three and giving the third and new counsellor the same Gohain status. 
This he did even in the face of stiff opposition from the other two. It 
appears that the novel designation of Barpatragohain was borrowed from 
the civil list of Habung where the local ruler, a dependent of the 
Chutiya king, had the title of Vrhat- Patra.34 The third counsellor so 
appointed, being of dubious pedigree, was publicly claimed by the king 
to be his own half-brother, posthumously born to a banished queen in a 
Naga chief's house. The new lineage so created was therefore not to 
have any marriage relations with the royal clan. To rationalise this 
violation of the constitution, the king also presented a novel theory of 
balance of powcr. *"The kingship is the golden platter, the two Gohains 
constitute its two silver legs and a third one is needed" to balance it— 
this was how the king argued with his nobles.35 Asboth Burhagohain 
and Bargohain refused to part with portions of theirrespective Ahom 
militia units (hatimur) for transfer to the Barpatragohain, the king solved 
the problem by transferring his own non-Ahom militiamen to the latter 
and bringing a part of the aforesaid Ahom militia units directly under 
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royal jurisdiction. In an attempt to appease the aggrieved Gohains, two 
new offices of frontier governors were created to be always exclusively 
held by members of their lineages. The king succeeded in tilting the con- 
stitutional balance in his favour, partly because of the long felt need for 
an expanded administration, but largely because his position had 
meanwhile been strengthened by a number of war victories. 

Yet another important event of his reign was the carrying out of a 
state-wise census (piyal) of the adult male population in 1510. A survey 
of clans and crafts was also made to specify the nature of théir respective 
militia duties. His involvement in frequent warfares and the need, 
accordingly, for a maximum mobilisation of the paiks warranted this 
reform. The above census was the first one ever to be mentioned and 
dated in any chronicle. Hence, it must have becn an important water- 
shed in the development process and was surely a measure rclated to 
the rationalisation of the corvee system. By the mid-16th century, the 
norm for corvee was that one-fourth of the adult males from every 
eligible household (ghar muri é powa) were to be always on public duty. 
Generally, three to four adult members were presumed to be there in a 
longhouse-dwelling extended family, and each in his turn contributed 
service for three to four months in the year. The Ahoms as well as the 
non-Ahom subjects, who were not reduced to slavery, were by then 
members of the militia. It appears that the free-born ethnic Ahoms 
could not be easily coerced into undertaking unpleasant work even as late 
as the mid-l6th century. For, while describing a state-organised 
reclamation work, a chronicler lamented: ‘‘...some Ahoms complied 
with, some did not. Only the conquered subjects performed whatever 
work was given to them.''36 But this kind of resistance soon lost 
legitimacy and later was not heard of again. The polity had already 
grown into a full-fledged state by then. 


Early 17th Century Reforms?' ‘ 


As the scale of social, military and political action went on 
expanding, the militia could no longer remain what it originally was. 
The defeat at the hands of an invading Koch army in 1562 was an cye- 
opener. During the 17th century, the domains of Kamrup and Darrang 
and several petty chiefdoms of the hilly frontiers were wrested from the 
Mughals and their allies-—the Koches. The expansion into the Lower 
Brahmaputra Valley and continuation of the hostilities with the 
Mughals till 1681 could not but lead to further sophistication of the 
Ahom state structure. From the reign of Susengpha Pratap Simha 
(1603-41), Ahom diplomats were almost totally replaced by Brahmins in 
the diplomatic missions sent abroad. This was done with a view to 
making diplomacy more efficient. The Ahom kings also began to 
assume Hindu names in addition to their Tai patronymics. It was from 
the days of Pratap Simha again, that they started patronising Hindu 
temples with land grants. Their formal conversion to Hinduism did 
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not however take place before 1648 and the new attachment became 
stable only towards the end of the century. Having struck its roots first 
in Lower Assam, the neo-Vaishnavite movement of Shankaradeva 
(1449-1568) became widespread later also in Upper Assam despite inter- 
mittent official persecution. It became an agency of gradual social 
change of the Ahoms and tribal peoples from animism to Hinduism; 
from pile-house dwelling to mud-plinth-house dwelling; from the 
practice of burial of the dead to cremation; from languages Tai and 
tribal to Assamese; and, above all, in the case of the tribals, from slash- 
and-burn to permanent wet cultivation wherever it was yet to spread. 
Neo-Vaishnavism was a simple religion with a universal appeal and 
sympathy for the socially despised. It taught people that all had equal 
access to God, and this without the mediation of Brahmin priests and 
expensive rituals. As a result, it attracted common people by thousands, 
particularly the low castes and trading elements. By the end of the 
7th century, the mainstream of neo-Vaishnavism was no more viewed 
as a lower-caste challenge to the feudal social inequality by the 
authorities concerned. It began to receive state patronage and turn 
itself into an agency of collaboration. For, its cult of bhakti (devotion) 
and sharana (surrender) could be and was used to ramify the feudal 
culture. The Shakti cult was an ideal one for the rulers and the Bhakti 
cult for the ruled—such was the theory that gained ground within the 
ruling class. By 1714 the Ahom royal family was initiated into the former 
cult by a Bengali Brahmin hailing from Nadia on invitation. But, at 
the same time, the neo-Vaishnavite monasteries were also increasingly 
favoured with large royal grants: of rent-free lands and serfs on an 
unprecedented scale. The heads of all important Vaishnava monasteries 
were admitted to the royal court, and their presence in all royal 
ceremonies was institutionalised. 

The early 17th century changes in the organisation of the state 
_ stemmed from its sudden expansion into the erstwhile Koch and 
Mughal territories that had relatively a more advanced economy. In 
fact, the Ahom state structure received its final shape — the shape in 
which Talish and Wade found it many years later — only in Pratap 
Simha’s reign. It was in his time that the two important offices of 
Barbarua and Barphukan were created. He saw to it that appointments 
to these offices were exclusively made from the four respectable clans 
next in rank to those of the Gohains. With their inclusion, the num- 
ber of Patra-Mantriis rose to five. Yet another development was in 
the area of the concept of vassalage. Although the Ahom polity 
had started. as a loose confederacy of several mungs around a dominant 
one onthe Tai model, it was not long tolerant of any hereditary 
vassal chiefs within its domain. But the new conquests of the 17th 
century necessitated the creation of vassal states. The non-Ahom 
Rajas of Darrang, Beltala, Dimarua, Luki, Gova etc were retained 
in their respective territories on the basis of their agreeing to furnish 
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fixed quotas of men for rendering whatever service was demanded 
of them. In the language of the chronicles, these feudal tenures were 
based on “‘Sthapita-sanchita’’? (established and preserved) and “‘sevya- 
sevaka" (lord-vassal) relations. The expanded state was no longer 
merely an overgrown tribal system, although the kinship principle 
still considerably mattered. The institutions of kingship and  Patra- 
Mantrii still retained their original clan tie-ups to the last. But many 
non-Ahoms were, at the same time, already admitted into offices at 
other levels, which were earlier meant exclusively for ethnic Ahoms. 
In some cases, they could hold such offices only after being ficü- 
tiously admitted into this or that Ahom clan for the purpose. Craftsmen, 
scribes and land surveyors had to be brought into the kingdom in 
large numbers from Mughal India by offering them due incentives. 
Need for sophistication warranted such changes. l 

The reforms of 1609 gave a final touch to the organisation of 
the militia system. For the rota, the amorphous household remained 
no more the basic unit of paik supply, but was now replaced by an 
artificial unit, the got. It consisted of three to four militiamen, living 
close to one another.38 Twenty such gots were placed under a head- 
man — the Bora. How the whole reformed system worked has been 
briefly described earlier. We may only add here that the militia 
became highly centralised. Even the lowest units (gots) could 
now be often transferred from their original khel to another. State 
paiks who could be permanently alienated to favoured persons, 
were now alienated in. large numbers even to temples and mona- 
steries by way of royal grants. The functional and locality-wise divisions 
(khel) of the militia were customarily of two categories—Kanri (archer) 
and Chamua (distinct/respectable). The Kanri paiks contributed ser- 
vices as ordinary soldiers: and labourers. The Chamua paiks werc 
expected to render only non-manual services in accordance with their 
skills and status, or pay taxes in lieu of such services. They consti- 
tuted the functional khels. Commutation of service obligations for 
payments in kind or cash was allowed at the state's discretion to both 
Kanri and Chamua  paiks. In this respect, the similarity with post- 
1454 Thailand is striking, There each militia division, called lakh 
(like the khel of Assam) and placed under a noble, was subdivided into 
two categories — (i) sway or those exempted from personal service on 
payment of a tax and (ii) prai or those called up in rotation to serve as 
soldiers and labourers. In return for his service, a Thai freeman 
could claim as much land as he could cultivate with family labour.*? 

In the Ahom kingdom, one-third to one-fourth of all registered 
paiks were constantly in a state of mobilisation, either for fighting or 
for public works activities, subject.to usual leakages due to truancy. Of 
those mobilised, nearly one-third, again, served their terms as servitors 
(likchau) of the nobles/officers in command. ‘The latter were endowed 
with extra land during their tenures in the absence of a salary system. 
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Grants of land, slaves and serfs were not limited to office-holding 
noblemen alone. Temples, monasteries and high-caste men of position 
too had their shares that constituted their private properties. Already, by 
the end of the 15th century, the Ahom political system was feudal in its 
essence both in political and economic senses. Through the reforms of 
the early 17th century, this feudalism was stabilised. Its roots could 
still be traced back to Tai tribal institutions. The system was integrated 
by way of both lineage and lord-vassal ties, each often reinforcing the 
other within the hierachical bureaucratic set-up. The holders of wet 
rice lands owed their corvee service theoretically to the community. In 
practice, they rendered this service to the king and his office-holding 
village-level and state-level nobles, for purposes of common defence, 
public works’ and the maintenance of the public authority. Under the 
given conditions of a high land-man ratio, what was of prime importance 
to the system was not territory, but manpower. The larger the man- 
power, the greater were the prospects of collective self-defence and 
water control for the rice culture. Hence the significance of the adult 
male population census taken from time to time since 1510 and of the 
total absence of any land survey and measurement in the Ahom kingdom 
until the end of the 16th century. This was also largely true of the Koch, 
Dimasa, Meithei and Jaintia tribal state formations of north-east India 
and of the Tai polities of South-East Asia. 

Finally, a word about the territorial concept. The Ahom domain 
of Upper Assam came to be known to the Dimasa and other Bodo people 
as Ha-Sam (the land of the Shams or Shans) in their language. From 
this the terms ‘Asam’ and ‘Ahom’ were derived in due course, and the 
first term came to stand for the expanded Ahom kingdom. Under the 
impact of the Indo-Aryan heritage of the region, the concept of ‘Asam’ 
was further extended to cover the entire area defined as ‘Kamarupa’ in 
the Kalika-Purana (c 9th-10th centuries). The Ahom statesmen and 
chroniclers wishfully looked forward to the Karatoya as their natural 
western frontier. They also looked upon themselves as the heirs of the 
glory that was ancient Kamarupa by right of conquest, and they long 
cherished infructuously their unfulfilled hopes of expanding up to that 
frontier.^? 


Role of Wet Rice Economy in State Formation 


We may now discuss in some detail how, and to what extent, 
the Ahom wet rice culture was one of the major determinants of 
their political system in course of its evolution. In pre-Ahom Upper 
Assam, most of the rice cultivation was done by the ploughless tribal 
cultivators. Short-maturing dry (ahu) variety of rice, undulating/sloping 
land surface, broadcasting of seeds, slash and burn, land rotation for 
fallowing and the use of hoe or digging stick—these were its dominating 
features. A section of the Bodo-Kachari tribes, though still ploughless, 
had by then developed also their typical irrigation methods. They used 
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to throw up a temporary bund across a hill stream in its upper rcaches 
and draw river water along dug-out channels (dong) into their fields. 
But they had not yet adopted the technique of transplantation. Besides, 
their irrigated cultivation was still limited to an inferior ahu variety of 
rice and subject to frequent shifting, and, was in vogue only in the 
vicinity of the hill streams.^! Perinanent non-tribal peasant settlements, 
practising wet rice culture were all situated at a distance from the new 
habitat of the migrant Ahoms. 

lhe Morans and Barahis—the people the Ahoms first came 
across and absorbed—as well as large sections of other Bodo people, 
including the Dimasas, were all shifting cultivators. Hence, there was no 
immediate scope for the Ahoms’ extractinga noticeable surplus from 
them. For instance, in Sukapha's times, the token tribute he received 
from these people consisted of shoulder-loads of fire-wood, brinjal, yam, 
edible tuber and roots, etc. There is no mention in the chronicles that 
their token tribute consisted also of rice. Forced labour that was exacted 
from them was largely utilised for domestic work and jungle clearance. 
Ihe Morans, for example, were once forced in Sukapha’s time to clear 
the ground for three public rice farms for the supply of provisions 
respectively to the Ahom deities, to the royal household and towards 
the community’s ceremonial ancestral rites.4? 

The Morans and Borahis were initially looked upon as collective 
serls of the Ahoms (somewhat like the helots of the Greek and Shudras 
of Indo-Aryan society), a source of unpaid labour supply at the beck and 
call. Until they had picked up new skills like ploughing and the art of 
scraping land surface to a dead level or elephant-catching by way of 
kheda operation—they were not of much use to the Ahoms. Hence 
initially, they were, by and large, left undisturbed in their forest 
dwellings. In due course, however, an ever-increasing section of them 
learnt these skills and were assimilated. Some of them were then turned 
into slaves and others into serfs attached to the estates of the Ahom 
nobility. A few of the tribal chiefs and headmen were admitted as full 
members even into respectable Ahom clans. ‘The rest were transformed 
into peasants doing militia duty like the Ahoms. What happened to the 
Morans and Borahis also happened to other prisoners of war and 
conquered tribes. : 

Pre-Ahom Upper Assam was an undulating alluvial plain, full of 
Jungles and marshes under the given conditions of a heavy rainfall. 
Land reclamation was therefore the first task. The Ahoms, with their 
superior iron implements and animal (buffalo) power, were equal to this 
task. Slope and water-control are the two most crucial factors for wet 
rice culture. The Ahoms understood this very well. They uprooted the 
forests and reduced the ‘undulating surface to a dead level so that the 
rain water, or water led from the bunded hill streams, could remain 
standing on it, when required. Over the centuries, they built and 
maintained a network of embankments for overall water control.43 
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Since wet-rice fields had to be reclaimed and maintained by 
collective efforts of the community, this, no less than the inter-ethnic 
clashes, provided the rationale for a political organisation of the mung 
type so far as the Tai-Ahoms were concerned. Dang Nghien Van 
however concludes otherwise in his study on the state formation process 
amongst the Tais of Vietnam. According to him, the hydraulic techno- 
logy did not require centralised organisations as such for the distribution 
of water among the different population centres served by the same river 
in Vietnam. For this purpose, the village-level social organisation, he 
thinks, was quite adequate by itself. What led to the formation of the 
mung there was mainly, according to him, the inter-ethnic clashes.*^ In 
Upper Assam, however, the situation was different. People here had to 
manage the twin tasks of water distridution from several hill streams as 
well as flood control. The building and maintenance of embankments 
here remained a collective function on a wider scale. This function was 
almost as important as defence and, therefore, was not left to peasant 
initiative alone. Militiamen werc obiiged to serve the community/state 
for all such public purposes. For their service, they were allowed to 
cultivate communal wet-rice lands, free of taxes. This was the basis of 
the Ahom society, polity and economy. 

Under the system, the mobilised militia units came to be abused 
at a certain stage of development, by the king and his officers for their 
private gains. These officers were recruited from the nobility. Asa 
result, exploitation was there not only at the level of the conquered 
tribesmen-turned-slaves and serfs, but also at the militia level. ‘The 
traditional militia was turned into its opposite —an organ of aggrandize- 
ment and exploitation—to which every peasani was forced to contribute 
his service in rotation. One form of the exploitation, as already noted, 
was the utilisation of a certain proportion of the called-up militiamen in 
the private farms of the king and his nobles as /ikchous (servitors). 

The state, as it came into existence, took up the role of increa- 
singly extracting the surplus labour for purposes of reallocation within 
the ruling class. The militia could be easily transformed into an | 
oppressive organ, because of the heavy representation of the high-status 
lineage groups in its leadership. The Ahom state was thus ‘ʻa product 
‘of society ata certain stage of development”, in the wake of “the 
admission that this society has become entangled in an insoluble contra- 
diction within itself...7.55 Later, it continued to undergo further 
sophistication. It increasingly admitted non-Ahoms not only into the 
position of spiritual guides and preceptors, but also into the middle 
strata of the bureaucratic hierarchy. This happened under such compul- 
sions as demographic influx, increased division of labour, demonstration 
effects of neighbouring states, Hinduisation, the Mughal impact and, 
above all, the need for new allies to contain internal conflicts and 
establish social equation for that purpose between the rulers and the 
ruled. l 
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Till about 1770 the Ahom political system, on the whole, worked. 
But thereafter, as peasant revolts under a religious garb became endemic 
and as the ruling class could no longer resolve the growing contradictions 
within itself and between the classes, it soon collapsed. It may be noted 
here that Assamese feudalism was caught in this crisis even before its 
forces and relations of production had developed fully. Of the several 
socio-economic structures that coexisted side by side within the Assamese 
society, the feudal one was dominant. The feudal structure existed in 
the private landed estates of temporal and spiritual lords who had direct 
relations with their slaves and serfs without the mediation of the state. 
Then there were the numerous patriarchal peasant farms which were 
subordinated to the rule and exploitation of the aforesaid lords only 
through state mediation under the paik system. Finally, a tribal 
structure based on shifting cultivation also continued to persist side by 
side in certain pockets. Hence, the contradictions were complex in 
nature. Nevertheless, because of the dominant role of the feudal struc- 


ture within and over the system, the mode of production was essentially 
f 
feudal. 


A Summing.Up and Conclusion 


In the foregoing pages, we have traced the political development 
of a segment of the Tai race from the time they settled down in Upper 
Assam to the close of the 17th century. The original settlers, who soon 
came to be known as Ahoms, numbered nine hundred males according 
to one version of the extant chronicles and nine thousand, according to 
another. Though the chronicles do not mention so, we presume that 
many of them were accompanied by their women as well and that fresh 
migrants joined them from time to time. Otherwise, most of ihem 
would not have retained their original speech almost to the end of the 
17th century. In their new habitat, the mung they organised was a 
replica of the parent polity they had left behind in Upper Burma, and 
the practice they started of maintaining a court chronicle also had its 
origins there. | 

As the territorial and demographic jurisdiction of mung went on 
expanding in scale, many socio-economic and political changes were 
taking place. For an analysis of these changes, the whole period under 
review may be divided into two broad, yet distinct phases. The years 
1497-1539— when the polity leaped into statehood—has been taken as 
the convenient watershed. Period I spans from the early 13th century 
to the close of the 15th, and Period II spans through jhe 16th and !7th 
centuries. In Period II the state underwent sophistication. Some overlap- 
ping that remains in this periodisation is unavoidable. 

Period I saw no appreciable territorial expansion of the Ahom 
kingdom. But, because of an assured and abundant food supply, there 
was a steady population increase by way of natural growth as well as 
selective adoption of local tribesmen into the Ahom clans. Over and 
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above producing their own requirements, the Ahom villages also 
produced a small surplus for the maintenance of their public functio- 
navies. This surplus was created partly by a small number of slaves and 
serfs working on the farms of the nobility and partly by the numerous 
peasantry contributing a part of their labour to the community for 
public purposes. Subjugated non-Ahom villages of shifting cultivators 
were peripheral to the Ahom economy and polity in this early period. 
For no worthwhile surplus could yet be extracted from them. The 
presence of nobles and commoners and of even a few slaves and serfs as 
well as a degree of literacy notwithstanding, the Ahom society was still, 
by and large, almost primitive, with only limited stratification in 
Period J. Division of labour or specialisation then did not go much 
beyond the one based on sex. Irrespective of status, every household 
generally combined spinning, weaving and one or more of other crafts 
with agriculture. There were in general no wholetime artisans and 
traders as such, nor were there occupational caste groups, except perhaps 
the liquor-brewers (madkhoria) : Intra-local markets and pedlars helped 
peasants barter their marginal surpluses of this or that produce. There 
was no local coinage. The Ahom militia was still, .by and large, a 
voluntary organisation for common defence in Period I. 

No doubt the early Ahoms developed some contacts for trade and 
other purposes with the advanced Hindu caste society outside their own 
political frontiers as well. During 1397-1407, for instance, even a group 
of Brahmins were invited to come over to settle down and help in royal 
affairs. Nevertheless, for another hundred years orso, the Brahmanical 
influence at the royal court remained negligible, with little change 
beyond the superficial level in the traditional clan-based socio-political 
institutions. A significant change in the quality of the polity occurred, 
we have argued, only during the years 1497-1539. It was then that a 
sudden and big expansion, through conquests of new territory and 
population, ensured a much bigger surplus and warranted a major 
. change in the constitution. By this time, the Ahoms also had their 
first-ever confrontation with lurko-Afghan invaders from Bengal and 
they learnt the use of fire-arms from them. In a hot pursuit, the 
victorious Ahom force on that occasion even marched across the Koch 
country up to the bank of the Karotoya and came back. 

These developments widened the horizon of the Ahom world. So 
long they had been in meaningful contact only with, and were transfer- 
ring their wet rice technology to, less advanced tribes within too small 
a territory. In that process, the latter were Ahomised. But thereafter, i e, 
in Period II, the combined population was itself exposed to a simulta- 
neous Hinduisation/ Sanskritisation process on a scale much bigger in 
geographical and social terms. There was not only interaction with 
Hindu castes and their ideologies within the expanded kingdom, but 
also with the Koches of the neighbouring kingdom where the same 
process had already struck roots. The Koch invasion of Upper Assam 
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in the 1560’s and intermittent wars during the next century with the 
Mughals and their Koch allies resulted finally in the annexation by 1682 
of a major part of Lower Assam (including the populous and relatively 
more advanced Kamrup) by the Ahoms. This expansion deepened and 
accelerated the forces of acculturation. There was since then a move- 
ment of peoples and ideas on a bigger scale than ever before. The 
reforms of the 17th century carried out by Pratap Simha and all sub- 
sequent reforms were a response to this new situation. 

In his times and later, the Ahom policy was one of encouraging 
artisans, land surveyors and scribes from the rest of India to come over 
and settle in Assam. . They were engaged by the state to manufacture 
arms, to mint coins, to measure land, to make brick buildings and to 

'keep accounts of revenue collection. Under the Mughal impact, new 
crafts like the making of granulated sugar, tailoring, brass-working, 
making of rose perfume etc, were introduced. A rudimentary beginning 
was also made in money taxation and revenue settlement on the basis of 
land measurement and survey, while corvee continued still to be the 
major form of meeting obligations to the state. Locally, minted coins 
were put into much wider circulation, although no appreciable develop- 
ment in trading organisation was yet visible. 

One thing has to be noted in this context. Throughout our period 
and even later, the caste system in Assam remained lax, lacking both 
elaboration and occupational rigidities. By the end of the 17th century, 
the Ahoms and several tribes were, by and large, admitted into the 
Hindu society as peasant castes of low status; but weaving and spinning, 
still with rare exceptions, continued to be combined with agriculture in 
their households. It was in fact universally so throughout Assam even 
within the caste society of older standing. The caste system was relatively 
more developed in Kamrup. Yet there, too, the Kalitas—a dominant 
peasant caste—allowed its members to form diverse occupational groups 
like wheel-using potters (Kumar), metal-workers (Kamar/Kanhar) and 
the like. The groups tended to become sub-castes, but no such fission 
on a stable basis did ultimately follow. Even oil pressing was donc 
mostly in households, as professional oil-pressers were few. ‘There was 
nevertheless a well-accepted caste hierarchy with the Brahmin, Daivajna 
and Kayastha castes at the top and a few untouchable castes at the 
bottom. In between, a whole range of intermediate castes, beginning 
with the Kalitas, was there with a varying degree of liberal practices 
regarding commensality and connubium. The members of the top castes 
were confirmed in their privileged positions by the Ahom regime. Many of 
them .were endowed since the 17th century with land grants, along with 
serfs and slaves, and were given important positions in administration. 
Alongside the Ahom nobles, they also belonged to the ruling class.*° 

Monetisation and trading activities, though increasing, still 
remained extremely insignificant, both relative to the total output of 
the kingdom, and by North Indian standards. Yel petty traders and 
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itinerant craftsmen, moving up and down the Brahmaputra and its 
tributaries, played a functional and necessary role in establishing bridges- 
of communication between the diverse ethnic communities, as did the 
expanding Ahom state on the political-administrative plane; Several of 
the neo-Vaishnavite missionaries had a trading background to start with. 
Not only that traders and craftsmen remained prominent elements 
within the movement, but they also used the neo-Vaishnavite monasteries 
as halting places while travelling with their wares. The neo-Vaishnavite 
missionaries, too, travelled extensively while preaching amongst the 
people. Thus there were several unifying forces at play during Period II. 
The fusion and development of local Assamese dialects into a standard 
language, its progressive adoption by diverse ethnic groups, the flowering 
of a humanist verse and prose literature in that language and the emer- 
gence of a new cohesive culture—all these were responses to the challenge 
of the situation. The neo-Vaishnavite movement and its proselytising 
function had a crucial role to play in this context. 

Space constraints do not permit us to probe deeper here into the 
relationship between Assamese neo-Vaishnavism and the Assamese feudal 
state, as we have discussed it elsewhere.*? However, the unifying role 
which religion played needs a little more elaboration. The original Ahom 
settlers practised a magico-religious cult of ancestor worship and 
animism. Their deities were not symbolised by images. The hierarchy 
of their gods in Heaven was only a projection on the mental plane of 
the incipient lord-vassal relations of their semi-feudal primitive society. 
Their contemporary Bhuyans and tribal chiefs of the neighbouring 
polities patronised local mother-goddess cults, mixed up with Tantric- 
Buddhist and tribal fertility rites. ‘This fragmentation in the religious 
sphere suited the fragmented political system of Period I. But the 
changes that took place during and after the years 1497-1539 were brea- 
king down this political fragmentation. The emergent feudal ruling 
class now needed the backing of a universal religion that could provide 
the necessary- ideological support to unification, consolidation and 
de-tribalisation. Neo-Vaishnavism with its emphasis on a monistic 
world view, pacifism and equality of all castes and outcastes in the 
spiritual sphere and on active proselytisation was such a universal 
religion. Incidentally, it may be noted that by 1601, as a result of the 
continuing proselytisation through the agency of the Satras, the follo- 
wers of the Vaishnava faith were found constituting as much as 64 per 
cent of the total Hindu population of the Brahmaputra Valley, while the 
Shaktas formed only 15 per cent. 

In the mundane sphere, neo-Vaishnavism was of course tolerant 
of the caste order. Its message of undivided loyalty (bhakti) to one 
deity and its pacifism, we argue, could not but indirectly promote loyalty 
of the people to their monarch. Yet its emphasis on equality of all in 
the eyes of God, its challenge to the Brahmins’ exclusive mediating role 
in the spiritual sphere and its general egalitarian spirit created a social 
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upheaval that was not to the liking of the rulers. Under the circum- 
stances, the religious policy of the Ahom kings did not always follow a 
consistent path during our Period 1I. Toleration, persecution and active 
encouragement alternated as policies, even as the neo-Vaishnavite 
monasterles went on accumulating wealth and power with or without the 
discriminating grants of land and serfs which the state made in their 
favour. Indeed, some managed to grow rich even without such grants 
since they had popular support. By the end of the 17th century, how- 
ever, a stable religious policy took shape at the state level. It was one 
of ‘divide and rule’. In 1702 a royal decree was promulgated forbidding 
Shudhra preceptors from initiating (sharana) and sheltering Brahmins in 
their monasteries. The discarding of idol worship by any monastery was 
also made a penal offence. Henceforth, only conformist neo-Vaishnavite 
monasteries were given patronage. At the same time, by 1714, Shaktaism 
was declared the official faith, so far as the members of the royal dynasty 
were concerned. This dual policy faced a crisis in the long run. In 
late 18th century, a non-conformist sect of the neo-Vaishnavites led 
protracted popular revolts against the state as a result of which its 
collapse was hastened. This suggests that Ahom feudal state had already 
become by then decadent in every respect and devoid of any kind of 
legitimacy. Since our central theme is state formation, we need not go 
into the details of that phase here.*8 


An earlier draft of this paper was presented at workshop organised by the Centre for Studies 
in Social Sciences, Calcutta, in July 1981, and put into limited circulation as its mimeo- 
graphed Occasional Paper No 64 (1983). The present revised version will form a chapter 
in S Sinha (ed), Tribal Politics and State Systems in Eastern and Northeastern India, 
Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, forthcoming. 
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Class Struggle and Transition to Specifically Capitalist 
Form of Production: Some Conclusions of a Study 
of Coir Industry in Kerala — 


MARX: HAS OUTLINED the broad phases of evolution of capitalist 
organisation of industrial production. Each of these broad phases is 
demarcated from the others by its characteristic form of organisation of 
the labour process and/or by the characteristic technology. Im the early 
stages of capitalist development, capital merely takes over the existing 


- forms of organisation of the labour process and its handicraft technology. 


In the earliest phase of this subordination of labour to capital where 
wage labour relations have not yet crystallised and the technical base of 
production continues to be traditional, petty production is under varied 
degrees and forms of subordination to merchant capital. The autonomy 
of the petty producer is illusory since merchant capital dominates 
producers through various mechanisms such as the control of consump- 
tion or production debts. However, the petty producer, even when under 
the merchant, continues to be the owner of the instruments of production. 

. The destruction of such petty production facilitates the concentra 
tion of the means of production. The workers are now dispossessed of 
their means of production and have to earn their living through the sale 
of their labour-power. This phase is called simple cooperation because 
there is no detailed division of labour yet within each separate process 
of production. The entrepreneurs of the new organisation may be 
merchant capitalists or successful petty producers transformed into 
capitalists. Simple cooperation is only a prelude to the introduction of 


division of labour both according to:the wares produced as well as the 


details of the production process. This latter is the stage of manufacture. 

In all these phases the form of organising the labour process 
undergoes significant changes but its technical base continues to be 
handicraft. It is only under modern factories, where the machine 
becomes the technical base of production, that production breaks away 
from its traditional moorings and assumes a specifically capitalist 
character. 


* Centre for Development Studies, Trivandrum. 
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lhis immanent tendency of capitalist development to centralise 
the scattered production processes and transform the technical base of 
production is usually severely retarded or restricted in the underdeveloped 
countries. The persistence of lower forms of capitalism over large 
scgments of industry has generally been accepted as a characteristic 
feature of these countries. It is within this context that some have 
questioned the usefulness of the traditional Marxian framework for 
analysing the experience of underdeveloped countries: 

A major part of the confusion arises from a wrong understanding 
of Marx's treatment of the problem. It should be remembered that 
Marx's schematic description of capitalist development, which we have 
outlined above,! is only an abstraction and not a description of any 
concrete historical situation. The actual historical process is not an 
unilinear process where the lower forms are superscded by higher forms 
in a uniform chronological sequence. A careful reading of Marx or 
Lenin does not give any impression of mónotony or simplicity in the 
process of capitalist devclopment. The development of capitalism is 
accompanied by the constant emergence of lower forms in new industrial 
branches or even within the same industry. However, these petty pro- 
duction structures are sooner or later destroyed through a process of 
internal differentiation amongst them or through competition from higher 
forms of production. Therefore, the lower forms increasingly tend to 
survive only as adjuncts to higher forms or as a part of an industrial 
structure dominated by the higher forms. "Thus, domestic industry, for 
example, can be found within a manufactory industrial structure as well 
as under a modern factory system. This Marxist position sharplv differs 
from variants of ‘dualist theories” that ignore the interrelationships of 
various forms and conceal their tendencies of motion. 

Domestic industry is subordinated to the higher forms by what 
Lenin describes as ‘‘an intricate web of economic relations’’.2 The 
dominant forms find it useful to conserve them. *'By giving out material 
to be worked up at home, the employers lower wages, economise on 
premises, partly on implements and supervision, evade the not always 
welcome demands made on manufacturers...get workers who are scattered, 
divided and less capable of self-defense and also unpaid masters for these 
workers—‘middlemen’, ‘subcontractors’...in the shape of handicrafts- 
men they employ and who in turn employ wage labour.’”3 

The survival of the lower forms of production depends precisely 
on the preservation of those conditions that enable them to economise 
on labour and capital. The preservation of these conditions is not some- 
thing that is determined merely by the pace of development or the 
requirements of the dominant forms. This is the pitfall of various 
‘dependency theories’, in which the articulation of the relations 
between the lower and higher forms is seen as a mere fulfilment of the 
needs of the latter. To treat the lower forms as a mere residual category 
will be tantamount to neglecting the internal dynamics of the lower forms. 
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A detailed study of the organisation of production in the coir 
industry in Kerala, which we undertook, has affirmed the richness of 
Marx’s analysis. The study underlines the importance of class struggle 
in understanding the changes in technology and work organisation in the 
course of development of capitalism. In this paper we summarise, 
without detailed documentation, some of our conclusions regarding the 
conditions that account for the unusual resilience of the lower forms and 
the conditions under which their dissolution takes place. 


Structural Evolution of the Coir Industry 


Coir industry is the most important traditional industry of Kerala, 
spread along the whole coastal belt, employing three to four lakh workers. 
It is the second largest source of employment for the rural poor, after 
agriculture. It provides an interesting case study of not only the persis- 
tence of lower forms of production but also of a tendency towards 
increasing fragmentation and decentralisation of production. 

The industry may be broadly divided into two sectors: the coir 
yarn spinning sector and the coir goods weaving scctor. In the former, 
the fibre is extracted from retted coconut husks and spun into yarn. 
Separation of fibres is usually carried on manually with the help of 
wooden mallets to crush the husks and remove the pith. A significant 
proportion of yarn production is still in the handspinning sector where 
not even rudimentary tools are used. It presents a wide spectrum of pre- 
manufactory production organisations such as independent domestic 
producers, varied forms of putting-out system and occasionally the direct 
use of hired labour under a common shed. Even in the spindle spinning 
sector of the industry, where a crude spinning wheel is used for spinning 
yarn, the production process on the whole tends to be fragmented and 
small in scale. However, this sector reveals very sinificant variations in 
the development of capitalism. There are villages where nearly all the 
workers are hired workers as well as villages where most workers are 
self-employed. Í | 

- A long chain of middlemen links these small producers of coir yarn 
scattered along the coastal belt of Kerala to the exporters in the port 
towns. The scattered petty producers are totally dominated by the 
traders in the raw material (husk) markets and in the finished goods 
(yarn) markets. The operations of these traders and the fluctuations in 
the export demand have made the existance of the petty producers very 
precarious. Squeezed between the monopolistic husk market and the 
monopsonistic yarn market, the workers and the petty producers are left 
with bare subsistence. Because of popular pressure, the government has 
attempted to ‘cooperativise’ the spinning sector and regulate the husk 
and yarn markets.* 

The coir yarn is woven into coir fabrics on wooden looms,or 
frames similar to those in the textile industry. To give greater focus to, 
this paper, we have confined ourselves to developments in this sector 
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only, i e, coir weaving. Coir weaving had no indigenous tradition on the 
Malabar coast and it was introduced by the Europeans in the mid- 
nineteenth century. The production was organised in large-scale manu- 
factories. However, the handloom technology employed did not neces- 
sitate this scale of concentration of production and wage labour. The 
large scale of operation of the early manufactories was an expression of 
their ‘solitary character’. The need for close supervision and the 
desire to have closer control over the skill of workers, in order to prevent 
the entry of competitors, influenced the organisation of production. 
Till the second decade of this century, the industry was dominated by 
European mercantile houses. 

The Indians entered the industry during the trade boom of the 
inter-War period. Except for a few prominent Indian capitalists with 
large-scale manufactories in Alleppey town, the majority of Indian 
capitalists were owners of small-scale establishments in the countryside 
adjoining the town. Initially, all the smaller manufactories were merely 
fecder establishments to the large-scale manufactories owned by the 
urban European and Indian manufacturer-shippers. However, during 
the 1930's a small number of rural manufacturers developed into direct 
shippers of coir products. Because of their lower cost of production they 
were able to price out the established urban manufacturer-shippers. 
Intense inter-capitalist rivalry accentuated the decline in prices and 
profits. The situation was aggravated by the operations of the ‘factors’ 
or pure merchant-shippers, who owned no coir manufactories but 
purchased their requirements from the rural manufacturers. Price- 
cutting tactics adopted by the shippers resulted in a sharp decline of export 
prices and profits in the industry. The mutual suspicions and vested 
interests of the European and Indian sections of the urban manufacturer- 
shippers foiled their efforts to formulate a scheme for the regulation of 
the industry. The competitive compulsion forced the urban manu- 
facturer-shippers increasingly to subcontract their production to rural 
establishments and to cut the wages in their own manufactories. This 
process was facilitated by the ‘unorganised nature of the work force and 
the surplus population that flocked to the industry in search of jobs 
during the Depression. 

The above situation was in sharp contrast to the early periods of the 
industry when labour was acutely scarce. The employers had to lure the 
workers into the industry by giving advances and offering higher wages 
than those prevalent in the traditional occupations. In such a situation 
of labour scarcity, the task of maintaining labour discipline must have 
been very difficult. The social background of coir workers, who were 
mainly from the poor peasant stratas of the Ezhava caste and not the 
lowest serf castes, was an important factor that limited the use of extra- 
economic and coercive methods for labour recruitment and management. 
.lherefore, monetary incentives and disincentives formed an important 
element of the system of labour regulation. A significant proportion of 
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the work in the manufactory was undertaken by contractors. The rest 
of the work force was recruited and managed by moopans or the jobbers. 
Under conditions of labour scarcity, these systems of labour regulation 
ensured supply and control of labour. The piece-rate form of payment 
universally prevalent in the industry also imposed self-discipline on 
the worker. 

In fact, a section of the manufacturers actively supported the 
formation of a labour association in the industry, perceiving in it a 
possible instrument to decrease labour turnover and to instil a sense of 
discipline amongst the workers. At the same time, the workers initially 
showed little enthusiasm in organising against their employers. On the 
other hand, they were deeply involved in the anti-savarna caste move- 
ment and the social reform ferment within the Ezhava caste. 

The deterioration of labour conditions resulted in an upsurge of 
economic struggles, the growth of working class solidarity and the 
emergence of consciousness of their common economic interests among 
the workers. These economic struggles began to intermingle with the 
general political movements in Travancore. The Ezhava caste leader- 
ship, which had spearheaded the earlier phases of these political move- 
ments, began to withdraw from anti-government struggles as their limited 
caste objectives were conceded. They increasingly withdrew into their 
communal shells discarding elements of radicalism that existed in the 
Ezhava caste movement. All these forced the workers to move away 
from the communal leadership and ideology. The process of class 
polarisation was accelerated with the rise of Ezhava coir capitalists into 
prominence in the industry. Workers began to become aware of their 
common political interests as opposed to/and different from those of the 
capitalists and the caste leadership. The conscious role played by the 
Congress Socialist Party facilitated the rapid spread of radical con- 
sciousness among the workers. The emergence of a radical and militant 
working class movement played an important role in the future evolution 
of the industrial structure.$ 

Unlike the 1930’s the next decade was characterised by co- 
operation among and combination of leading manufacturer-shippers, 
firstly, in order to check the competition from the upcoming smaller 
shippers and secondly, to offer an united defence against the rising 
working class movement. Instead of a policy of confrontation, the 
capitalists followed a policy of incorporation of the trade union move- 
ment into collective bargaining institutions. The trade union movement 
was also willing to cooperate, given its ‘production policy’ to help the 
war effort. Thus, the war period was one of relative industrial peace, 
despite the decline in real wages and earnings and the famine conditions 
that prevailed. However, the capitalist policy of institutionalisation 
and depoliticisation of the working class movement received a rude 
setback at the end 6f the 1940’s when, despite the various economic 
concessions held out to them, the coir workers plunged into a political 
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struggle, leading an armed uprising against the autocratic monarchy.in 
Travancore. The Punnapra-Vayalar struggle, as this movement is | 
popularly known, indicated the high level of politicisation of the coir 
workers and their refusal to be incorporated into ‘‘proper trade union 
channels’’.? 

The industrial structure during the whole period so far discussed 
was characterised by the cxistence of large-scale coir manufactories. 
Though during the inter-War period a large number of smaller manufac- 
tories came up, the scale of production of the large-scale urban manu- 
factories continued to increase. From the 1940’s, on the other hand, 
we find that the growth of the smaller manufactories was accompanied by 
a parallel reduction in the scale of larger manufactories. The decline in 
the scale of the larger manufactories was the result of an increasing 
incidence of subcontracting practices in the industry. 

Despite the fact that the leading manufacturer-shippers completely 
monopolised the trade in coir products during the Second World War 
period through their joint trade association, subcontracting practices 
continued to accelerate. This was due to two reasons: (a) the relatively 
unorganised nature of the rural workers and the famine conditions that 
prevailed in the countryside eroded the rural wages and increased. the 
cost of production differences between the two sectors: (b) with the 
disruption of. the traditional markets due to the war, the industry was 
dependent on orders from the War Supplies Department. These orders 
came in bulk quantities and had to be executed in short periods. The 
urban manufacturer- shippers could avoid creation of large'excess capacity 
in their manufactories by encouraging the development of a rural small- 
scale sector. The union was constrained from following a more vigorous 
struggle against subcontracting given its commitment to the ‘production 
policy.’ ; 

_ This trend of decline in the large-scale manufactories was tempo- 
rarily reversed during the 1946-1952 period. Many factors contributed 
to this development. The rural wages sharply rose during the post-War 
revolutionary upsurge. At the same time, the products of the industry 
changed once again back to the traditional items which were normally 
undertaken in the urban manufactories. The complete disruption of the. 
rural industry because of the armed uprising encouraged this trend. The 
severe repression of the working class movement also increased the 
confidence of the capitalists in their ability to control the workers. 

The large excess capacity created in the countryside during the 
War and the above shift in production in the immediate post-War period 
created severe underemployment in the rural sector. It eroded the trade 
union movement in the countryside and resulted in rapid widening of 
the differences in the cost of production between the two sectors during 
the 1950’s. The rural trade union movement never fully recovered from 
the repression and the famine years. while the urban trade union move- 
ment surged forward. 
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The overall stagnation and the increased fluctuation in the 
demad for coir products, and the unrestricted. entry of new shippers into 
the business with the opening of the traditional trade channels resulted 
in an intensification of inter-capitalist competition. The compulsions to 
reduce cost through subcontracting mounted. The managerial problems 
created by the consequent severe underemployment induced the capita- 
lists to adopt a phased strategy of retrenching the workers and closing 
down large-scale manufactories. The trade union movement failed to 
remove the marked inter-regional variations in the wages and to chalk 
out a programme to reduce the subcontracting of orders and to prevent 
the retrenchment of the workers. The retrenched workers drifted to the 
smaller manufactories that were coming up in the countryside. The 
shippers actively encouraged and financed this process. 

However, the prices offered to'the small-scale sector for its pro- 
ducts by the merchant-shippers were inadequate to pay the minimum 
wages to the workers. Therefore, the spread of the trade union move- 
ment into the small-scale sector increasingly rendered them unviable and 
resulted in the proliferation of domestic weaving establishments with 
significant employment of family labour. 

This process resulted in the evolution of an industrtal structure 
in which a significant proportion of the production was carried out in 
the domestic weaving establishments distributed over the rural area of 
Alleppey. The former manufacturer-shippers who had transformed 
themselves into merchant-shippers could continue to make profits, with 
none of the risks of production through their control over the product 
market. The burden of market fluctuations as well as the managerial 
problems of supervising an increasingly restive working class were all 
shifted to the petty entrepreneurs. 

This unbridled exploitation ceased with the emergence of organi- 
sed resistance of the petty capitalists. The success of the trade union 
-movement in raising wages in the decentralised sector resulted in the 
development of a movement.of the petty capitalists demanding remunc- 
rative prices for their products from the merchant-shippers. ‘Though 
initially the formation of the organisation of petty of capitalists was in 
response to the sweep of the trade union movement, their struggles (later) 
against the merchant-shippers resulted in an alliance between them and 
the workers. The trade union movement actively supported the demand 
for higher prices and even undertook measures to prevent petty produ- 
cers employing only family labour from underselling the larger establish- 
ments on the condition that standardised wages and statutory benefits be 
guaranteed to the workers. 

These united struggles have forced the government “to intervene 
to regulate the market for coir products and fix remunerative prices. 
Such developments have made the continued employment of the decen- 
tralised sector difficult for the capitalists. Further, the success of the trade 
union movement in raising the wages, despite severe underemployment 
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and cxcess capacity in the industry, has finally eroded the cheap 
labour advantage of the handloom even in a decentralised production 
Structure. A comparison of the cost of production in powerloom and 
handloom reveals significant difference in favour of the former. This is 
seen to underlie the persistent efforts made by leading export houses to 
introduce powerloom weaving. This process is facilitated by contem- 
porary developments in the European powerloom coir industry. 

The trade unions and small producers are aware that handlooms 
cannot compete with the machine. The fear of unemployment has forced 
them into a vigorous struggle against mechanisation. Because of the 
opposition to mechanisation in Kerala one of the leading shippers 
established a large-scale mechanised coir factory near the Kerala border 
in Tamil Nadu. The outburst of protests from the workers, petty pro- 
ducers and manufacturers as well as the trade rivals of the shipping 
house that has gone in for mechanisation has forced the government to 
intervene and restrict any further increase in the powerloom capacity. 
This is the situation that exists today. 


Class Struggle and Organisation of Production 


The experience of the coir weaving industry js thus an example of 
the extreme complexity of the process of transition from lower to higher 
form of capitalism and the emergence of a specifically capitalist form of 
production. The evolution of the industrial structure may be divided 
into three broad phases. 

The first phase corresponds to the manufactory industrial structure 
which is characterised by (1) the existence of large-scale coir manufac- 
tories; (2) the existence of a large number of smaller manufactories 
subordinated to the former through a network of economic relations; 
(3) division of labour according to the wares and details of. production 
processes within the large-scale manufactories; (4) product differentia- 
tion between the large and the small manufactories; and (5) the hand- 
loom technical base of production. 

By mid-1960's ihis manufactory .industrial structure underwent 
significant changes: the large-scale manufactories were closed down and 
production was increasingly undertaken in smaller and smaller establish- 
ments until a significant proportion of the production was carried out in 
the domestic weaving establishments where family labour predominates. 
The petty producers and petty capitalists are subordinated to the former 
owners of the large-scale establishments who have now transformed 
themselves into mere exporters. This is the second phase. 

Now the industry seems to have reached the threshold of yet 
‘another structural reorganisation. There has already come into existence 
a small number of powerloom factories and their expansion threatens to 
wipe out the handlooms and the lower forms of production from the 
industrial structure. 

The starting point of our analysis of this evolution of production 
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organisation in the coir industry is the antagonistic relationship of the 
subordination of labour to capital within which man’s interaction with 
nature (ie, the material substratum of production) takes place in the 
capitalist labour process. There is a constant resistance of labour to 
capitalist domination and exploitation, and capitalist strategies of sub- 
ordinating labour have to be understood in terms of such active 
resistance of the workers. Thus, the specific form of the organisation of 
production is seen to be moulded in the class struggle between the 
capitalists and the workers. This is not to deny the role played by 
purely technical factors in the evolution of organisation of produc- 
tion. Indeed, the very nature of the material substratum of production 
sets certain limits to the way the labour process can be organised and 
to the technological possibilities that are available. But, at any given 
level of technique there are widely different ways in which the labour 
process can be organised both within the large-scale manufactories as 
well as in relation to smaller establishments. 

Thus, for example, what distinguishes the first from the second 
phase of the structural evolution of the coir weaving industry is not the 
difference in technology but the way the production is organised. In the 
first, a significant proportion of the production was executed in large- 
scale manufactories while in the second, the large-scale manufactories had 
largely been eclipsed and production had shifted to domestic weaving 
establishments. This transformation can be understood only in the 
background of the uneven development of the trade union movement in 
. the large and small establishments, its success in imposing social limits 
to capitalist exploitation in the large-scale manufactories and the failure 
to do so in smaller establishments. The closure of the large-scale 
manufactories and decentralisation of the production process is seen as 
a strategy of capital to bypass the limits to the extraction of surpius 
value in the larger establishments. 

The third phase, which is currently under way, is distinguished 
from the earlier phases by the efforts of the capitalists to transform the 
technical base of production itself. This opens up to them new avenues 
of increasing surplus value. It enables the capitalists who undertake 
mechanisation to reduce labour time requirements for their products 
(below the average socially necessary labour time) and earn higher pro- 
fiis. We argue that this new tendency is related to the development of 
the trade union movement in the decentralised sector and the conse- 
quent emergence of the movement of petty produccrs and petty 
capitalists for remunerative prices which have limited the possibility of 
increased surplus value extraction even on the basis of a decentralised 
system of production organisation. 

As long as production is tied to the handicraft technology, other 
things remaining the same, the surplus value extracted can be increased 
only through such methods as reducing the wages, increasing the 
intensity of work or lengthening the working day. It is the exhaustion 
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of these possibilities or their insufficiency that forces the capitalists to 
seek new avenues of surplus value’ extraction through changing the 
technology. 

Historically, more than the natural limits imposed by human 
endurance, it has been the social limits imposed by workers’ resistance 
or legal regulations that have been responsible for eroding the 
potentialities of handicraft for capitalist accumulation. 

Viewed in this fashion, the class struggle between labour and 
capital becomes central to an analysis of the structural transformation and 
the course of capitalist development. The various macro socio-economic 
factors influence the industrial structure through the medium of class 
struggle—they create pressures for change, determine the relative bar- 
gaining power of the capitalists and the workers and set limits to the 
options available to either party. Of particular importance are the market 
conditions of the industry. The possibility of super-profits in trade 
because of monopolistic conditions or any other reason can have serious 
implications for the structure of the industry. 

Taking specifically the case of the coir industry, it is seen that 
inter-capitalist competition was an important factor that triggered off 
the changes. It is competition which leads to the search for new ways 
to increase surplus value. Unity or disunity among the capitalists 
can also affect their bargaining power vis-a-vis the workers and their 
ability to overcome resistance to technological change. 

The strategies adopted for extracting increased surplus value are 
also closely related to the outlook of the capitalists, their link with 
commerce and their social origin. However, one should guard against 
the mechanical identification of the social origin of the capitalist class 
with the course of development of the industry. It is more interesting to 
describe the actual process, the conditions under which capital prefers 
to stay in the sphere of trade rather than in the direct organisation of 
production. The former choice tends to preserve archaic forms of 
organisation of production. 7 

. In the case of the coir industry. the role of a highly fragmented 
‘and fluctuating market in inducing the capitalists to opt for developing 
subeontracting relations is very evident. Subcontracting enables. the 
larger capitalists to transfer the burdens of markct fluctuations to the 
smaller firms and to economise on capital and labour costs. However, 
the successful functioning of the subcontracting system depends on two 
crucial conditions, namely, the subservience of the smaller firms to the 
capitalists who subcontract out the production and the success of the 
smaller firms in extending the exploitation of the worker beyond, the 
normal limits. It is the erosion of these conditions that have rendered, 
the subcontracting system increasingly difficult in the coir weaving 
industry. 

Capitalist strategies are also limited by the technical and financial 
options available in any particular situation. Legislation and policies 
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of the government are important factors to be considered in this context. 
Thus, we find that though the leading coir capitalists today are eager 
to mechanise the industry, they are restrained by the government’s 
ban on the introduction of any more labour displacing machinery. 

On the other side we find that the relative bargaining power of 
workers is also influenced by macro-economic factors such as relative 
surplus population and unemployment. These in turn depend upon 
structural as well as demographic factors. In ihe case of Kerala, in the 
absence of a modern industrial sector that could productively employ 
the growing population and the low level of labour absorption in the 
agricultural sector duc to the cropping pattern and the existence of a 
large sector of family farms, the severe demographic pressure and the 
consequent worsening of land-man ratio resulted in the emergence ofa 
large pauperised rural mass which eked out a subsistence living in 
tertiary activities or low productivity and labour intensive rural industries. 
Besides the existence of this surplus population, significant social 
overheads in welfare expenditure like public health system and the 
changes in the diet pattern in favour of cheaper sources of carbo- 
hydrates like tapioca which sinificantly reduced the reproduction costs 
of the labour power, have been responsible for the availability of cheap 
labour till the recent times.? This has been a “‘tremendous factor... in 
preserving methods of production that are primitive and entail bondage, 
in retarding the use of macliinery and in lowering the worker's standard 
of living’’,10 

In the 1930's faced with severe competition from their trade 
rivals and declining profits, some of the European manufacturer-shippers 
attempted to introduce powerloom weaving in the industry. These 
experimental efforts proved to be a failure. The increase in productivity 
consequent upon the application of the then avaiable modern technology 
was not high enough to price out the rural labour-based cheap 
production. This was largely the situation till the end of the 1950's. 

It should be remembered that the bargaining power of the workers 
depends not only on the objective factors but also on their political 
consciousness and organisation. There can bc a situation where despite ` 
labour scarcity, extra-economic coercion by the employers can still 
preserve the lower forms. It is also possible that a high level of' poli- 
ticisation and unionisation of workers can negate the ‘cheap’ labour. 
Our analysis reveals that the development of organisational strength of 
the coir workers, despite the relative excess supply of labour, is an 
Important element that has influenced the course of evolution of the coir 
industry's structure. It has finally eroded the cheap labour advantage of 
handloom for capitalist accumulation. However, we find that the leading 
section of capital is socially constrained from rcorganising the 
production on the basis of machine technology. The government has 
restrained any further introduction of powerloom weaving fearing 
violent social unrest. The workers resolutely oppose any move to 
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introduce labour displacing machinery without a guarantee of alternative 
employment. The outcome of the struggle, no doubt, will have 
significant implications for the evolving industrial structure. 


The author wishes to acknowledge the helpful comments by N Krishnaji, Sanjit Bose, 
Sudipto Mundle, Prabhat Patnaik and Nata Duvvury on an earlier version of this paper. 
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Women Workers and Class Struggles in Alleppey, 
1938-1950 


CHANGES in the material and political situation of women in post- 
colonial societies and the Third World countries in general have 
led to the emergence, in recent years, of an intense debate and ideo- 
logical struggle at various levels—in political parties and mass organi- 
sations such as trade unions, women’s organisations and in the 
academic circles (women's studies in particular) regarding the need 
to develop an overall theory, strategy and tactics of women's libera- 
tion in the context of class struggles so that the full potential of their 
militancy is realised. Within this debate, the Marxist tendency 
places the struggles for women's liberation within a broader perspec- 
tive for an organised movement for radical social transformation and 
a specific ideological understanding of how this goal can be achieved. 
This perspective includes the conscious political organisation of women 
to realise the goals of equality and liberation. Such organisation 
of women is visualised at three levels— (a) as part of the working 
class and as women workers (b) as part of an oppressed sex and 
(c) the interaction of these two levels, organisationally and 
ideologically. 

Our study attempts to situate this debate within a concrete 
historical context of struggles in the coir goods weaving (manu- 
facturing) sector in Alleppey. We trace and analyse the role and 
participation of women within the framework of the political practice 
of a Communist-led movement in Kerala. The organisation of women 
is considered within the political background of the Ezhava social 
reform movement, the trade union movement and class struggles, the 
ideological and organisational growth of the communists, the movement 
against the arbitrary rule in the princely state, and the anti-imperta- 
hst struggle. ' 


Impact of the Social Reform Movement 


The rise of class consciousness among the coir workers and 
women's role and participation in the trade union movement since 
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the 1930’s need to be considered in the context of the process of the 
emergence of new value systems! linked with the Sri Narayana Dharma 
Paripalana (SNDP) movement (movement for the propagation of the 
philosophy of Sri Narayana Guru Swamy) among the Ezhava caste 
in Kerala who formed the major section of the coir working class. 
According.to the 1921 Industrial Census, 65 per cent of workers in the 
weaving sector were Ezhavas. 

Within the traditional Hindu caste hierarchy, the Ezhavas were 
placed below the Nairs and Namboodiri Brahmins. They were forced 
to maintain a distance of 32 feet from the Namboodiris. , The Pulayas 
and: Cherumas were ranked below the Ezhavas. When a Namboodiri 
passed by, the Ezhava had to double up, shiver and close his/her 
mouth with palm. An Ezhava dwelling could only be called a hut and 
his food as cowdung. They were not allowed to use footwear or 
an umbrella. Ezhava women werc not allowed to cover their breasts 
(there was a struggle against this in Cochin). They had separate water 
tanks and were not allowed to milk cows. The Ezhavas were mainly 
landless, small tenants, agricultural workers, toddy tappers. Living 
in huts far from the fields, they did free service for the upper castes. 
They worshipped deities such as Bhagawati and Chamundi? offering 
them liquor and animals. Spirits and Goddesses connected with 
diseases like smallpox were also propitiated by them. "They used the 
services of their own priests. The Ezhavas were prohibited from 
reading Vedic and other sacred Hindu scriptures; nor were they allowed 
to observe the 16 samskaras (life cycle ceremonies) of the Namboodiris. 
They had their own barbers and washermen. ‘They did not eat food 
cooked by the Pulayas and. Cherumas and observed *distance pollution" 
from the Pulayas. Violation of caste norms was supposed to bring 
calamities such as drought, famine, epidemics etc. 

Sri Narayana Guru (1855-1928), founder of the SNDP movement, 
developed his ideas from the Vedas and Vedanta, traditionally denied 
to Ezhavas. He received these ideas from Taikkattu Aiyyavu whom he 
met while wandering in the forests in search of ‘truth’. The Swamy also 
learnt Ayurvedic medicine, Yoga, astrology and: Sanskrit. In 1883, he 
built a temple near Trivandrum and consecrated a Siva Linga against 
the Brahamanical canon authorising only Brahmins to do such a thing. 
The Swamy argued that it was an Ezhava Siva Linga. However, he had 
another conception of what a temple was: it was not only a place of 
worship but also a centre of education with workshops giving training 
in various crafts as well asa welfare centre for the poorer sections. 
Human begings should rise above mere image worship, .he maintained. 
He asked his followers not to worship spirits. 

His teachings which affected women were the simplification of 
domestic rituals of marriage, tirandukuli (first menstruation), pulikudi 
(pregnancy rite) and talikettu kalyanam (tali-tying). The Swamy's basic 
philosophy was carried in his statement—one caste, one religion, one God. 


- 
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He advocated inter-caste and inter-religious marriages. He also 
propagated the patrilineal system of inheritance and monogamous 
marriages. Education was to be work-oriented with emphasis on shift to 
modern occupations. Other leaders of the movement included Kumaran 
Asan, the first secretary of SNDP Yogam (the organisation), anda 
popular poet. Under the leadership of Kumaran Asan, Ezhava boys and 
girls gained the right to admission to public schools. 

In the 1920’s, T K Madhavan participated in the Vaikom 
satyagraha directed by Gandhi demanding the use of the road near the 
Vaikom temple for all castes. Later, all temples were thrown open to 
untouchables. In the 1930's, G Kesavan, another Ezhava leader, success- 
fully led an agitation for communal representation in the Legislative 
Assembly and for the reservation of jobs in the government for the 
Ezhavas. 

Another ideology at work within the SNDP movement was that of 
K Aiyappan (1889-1968), a graduate from a middle class Ezhava family. 
He developed a secular and rationalist ideology, a combination of what 
he considered to be tlie humanism of Buddhism, the achievements of 
science and socialism. His slogan was ‘‘No caste, no religion, no God, 
no class". In pursuit of these goals he initiated the following activities: 

(a) Inter-caste relations between Ezhavas and Pulayas and 
inter-caste dining movement and the formation of Brotherhood associa- 
tions in different places in Kerala. 

(b) Criticism of the custom of pilgrimages to sacred places and 
of animal sacrifice. 

(c) A movement against the exploitation of workers by factory 
owners, emphasising higher wages as a worker’s right. He started a 
triweekly paper Velakkaran (worker) to propagate the ideas of Marx and 
Lenin and the success of the Russian Revolution. l d. 

(d) Equal property rights for men and women and the right iof 
the individual to freedom of choice in marriage. | 

As a minister in the Cochin Assembly, he introduced the 
Matriarchal Tiyar Bill, the Patriarchal Tiyar Bill, and the Civil 
Marriage Bill. The first two attempted to equalise property rights for 
men and women since the Ezhavas followed both the matrilineal and 
patrilineal systems of inheritance. The Bill providing for equal property 
rights for women was referred to a Select Committee and women 
received less than equal share of the property. The Civil Marriage Bill 
was controversial because Aiyappan stressed the right of the individval 
and marriage based on love. Inter-caste, inter-religious marriages 
were stressed as important for removing caste and religious distinctions. 
The Civil Marriage Bill was passed. 

‘These new values were linked with the emergence of new social 
classes from among the Ezhavas and the general political climate. They 
encouraged egalitarian values, civil rights, political representation. 
These merged with the working class movement and facilitated working 
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class consciousness. 

The SNDP which represented a complex of religious, social and 
politico-economic ideas developed different strands affecting different 
sections of the Ezhavas in dissimilar ways. These complexities and 
contradictions between the religious and secular, patrilineal-matrilineal 
property rights and workers' rights affected the perception and ideo- 
logies of the Ezhavas, and the women’s committee or Vanitha Samajam 
of SNDP had a far-reaching impact on the women who became active 
in the coir workers’? movement.* The same movement inspired middle 
class Ezhavas to become entrepreneurs and bureaucrats and members of 
the rising bourgeoisie on the one hand and promoted on the other hand 
the aspirations for equality among the poor. The tension between 
women’s rights and patriarchy was visible within the SNDP movement 
and those whom it inspired in the coir industry. 

Similarly, the complex ideological elements within the general 
freedom struggle in the country, with competing ideas of liberal demo- 
cracy and the promotion of free Indian enterprise, various trends of 
socialism and Gandhism which were developing in the same period, 
affected the leadership and following of the coir workers’ movement. 

It has to be remembered that the major part of the present 
Kerala state was at that time under princely rule. Thus, while move- 
ments elsewhere in British India could be directed simply against the 
colonial regime, in Kerala there Was an added dimension—the authority 
of the princely state. 


Women in the 1938 General Strike 


The general strike by the coir workers in Alleppey in October 1938 
marked the radicalisation, of the working class movement. Until then 
the trade union movement was focussed on demands against wage cuts, 
fines and retrenchment. Occasionally, the specific need of women 
workers for maternity benefits had also been included. But there were 
no organised struggles of women workers. However, a woman advocate 
from the Vellalla community, C O Ponnamma, had been the vice- 
president of the Travancore Labour Association. She was nominated to 
the Travancore Legislative Assembly in 1936 and she introduced four 
labour Bills--the Factory Act, the Trade Union Act, the Workmen's 
Compensation Act and the Trade Disputes Act. lt may also be noted 
that the Government of India Act of 1933 admitted for the first time the 
need to have some women in the legislatures through a system of reser- 
vation. The radicalisation of the working class during the 1938 general 
strike was evident if we look at the wide-ranging nature of the strike 
demands. In addition to an end to wage cuts, fines and retrenchment, 
the workers demanded paymentin cash, a minimum wage of Rs 30 a 
month, unemployment allowance, educational facilities for themselves, 
free education up to class 10 for their children, medical aid and 
recognition of their union. Maternity benefit was included as a special 
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demand of women workers. The political demands were for adult 
franchise, responsible government, release of political prisoners and 
annulment of the Emergency Act, repeal of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act and withdrawal of the ban on Youth League and the State 
Congress. This strike which lasted four weeks brought the Alleppey 
working class into a pre-eminent position in the political movement 
against the autocratic rule of the Maharaja and his Dewan in 
Travancore. 

It was during the period of repression that women and children 
played an important role. Letters of the strike committees, circulars, 
statements were distributed through women and children and they 
formed the base of a crucial communication network. During the third 
week of the strike, the picketing of factory gates began. The pickets 
were brutally attacked. Women workers ‘‘cried aloud and took the vow 
that they would not enter the factory until the strike ended". The strike 
ended when certain demands were conceded. The immediate political 
gain of the workers was the right to organise and bargain.5 

It was the large-scale participation of women in this struggle that 
made the Travancore Coir Factory Workers Union (TCF WU) realise the 
need to organise women through their own forums. The forms of 
organisation thrown up by this strike had their impact on women. The 
activities of the factory committees politicised women within the factory 
while the ward committees based in the residential areas of workers, 
became the instruments of revolutionary propaganda and gave a political 
direction to their lives outside the factories. The growth of the working 
class women's movement in the coir industry in.the early 1940's is linked 
with the conscious efforts made by the Communist unit leading thc 
TCFWU to develop women activists and cadres at the trade union and 
political level. According to some activists; it was P Krishna Pillai who 
put forward the suggestion of organising women's factory committees 
and developing a women's organisation. Apart from the demands of 
the workers, the political programme of the trade union movement 
included the anti-fascist, anti-Japanese campaigns, the food campaign, 
struggles against black marketing, and struggles for complete rationing 
of essential commodities. 


Some Struggles of the 1940's 


A leading women activist emerged during the struggle by women 
workers in 1941 at the Kazhke Darragh Smail company for ‘Onam’ 
festival advance. She was a 13-year-old girl, K Meenakshi, involved in 
ratt spinning at this factory. The TCFWU activists reached the factory 
gates to guide this struggle. The women refused to leave the factory 
without Onam advance. It was well after midnight that the demands of 
the women workers were accepted. Soon after this successful struggle 
the TGFWU contacted Meenakshi and she became its active member. 
After this struggle she was often harassed by her employers who 
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attempted to find fault with her work. To this she would retort, “‘Why 
find fault with my work, come straight to the point." She then shifted 
her job to another company, Aspinwall, where tenting work was carried 
on for the war and so the wages were higher. However, Meenakshi 
soon became a full-time activist of the TCFWU on Rs 40 per 
month.’ . 

Soon after, a study camp was held in Alleppey. The camp leader 
was K V Patrose. Among the women who attended the camp were 
Meenakshi, Devyani, Lakshmikutty, Gomati Dev, Dakshayani. Apart 
from discussions on the political situation, the emphasis was on orga- 
nisation, trade union movement, office functioning. It was at this camp 
that the decision was taken to divide the areas of organisational work 
by women activists. Mecnakshi and Gomati were delegated the work of 
organising women workers through women's factory committees and the 
trade union, while Devyani, Dakshayani, Lakshmikutty were to organise 
the broader women’s movement and organisation outside the factory.® 
Earlier, a larger study camp was held at Kottayam and 208 women had 
taken part in it. The classes were conducted by Unni Raja, M 5 Devadas, 
P Krishna Pillai, and P G Thangamma who discussed the perspective of 
the women's movement. Among the women who took part in these 
classes were Bhavaniamma from Kottayam, P Yashoda from Kanoor, 
Aryapallam from Palghat. According to one ofthe women present at 
this camp, all those present began to consider themselves ''as soldiers 
for communism and were prepared to start work on a war footing’’.? 

It was in 1941 that the women's factory committees began to be 
organised. The issues concerning women were arbitrary dismissal from 
work, wage cut, maternity benefit and creche facilities, harassment by 
the moopans (contractors). Apart from becoming a full-time activist of 
the TCFWU, Meenakshi became a member of the Communist Party 
cell of five members. Her mother and sisters were involved in ratt 
spinning. 

Among the early struggles conducted by women were those on the 
issue of maternity benefit. In Darragh Smail Company, the employer 
argued that women became pregnant at home and so the management 
was not responsible for any payment. The women got organised under 
Meenakshi's leadership and told the employer that they did not work 
to please the management butto give themselves and their children a 
dignified life. Besides, the work that they performed affected their health 
during pregnancy while it increased the company's profits. Their 
demands were conceded. During 1944-45 about 288 cases of maternity 
benefit were taken up by the TCFWU and all were paid Rs 0.49 per day 
for two months. This was in contrast with Cochin where in spite of the 
larger number of women workers, no maternity benefit was demanded 
although a Maternity Benefit Bill had been passed earlier in 1939. The 
reason could be traced to the lack of a trade union movement in 
Cochin. 
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In 1942, struggles were conducted by women workers on the issues 
of dismissal of workers in Goodacre Company, and against the abusive 
language used by the moopans. In the former struggle women shouted 
slogans though a policé van was brought to intimidate them, and in the 
latter struggle women workers decided to use anovel method—they filled 
their small vetla (betel) boxes with stones and threw stones at the 
moopans when they abused any woman. The practice of such abuse 
was reduced considerably after this.1° 


Factory Committees and Other Organisations 


In 1943, the issue of equal wages was taken up in a factory. The 
union was willing to settle for a lowerraise in wages ifa uniform 
rate was fixed. Struggles conducted within the factories led to the 
formation of women's factory committees. The factory committees 
consisted of representatives of cach department of the factory—or 
representatives of the entire work process—headed by a convener elected 
from the committee. The factory committees negotiated disputes with 
the departmental superintendents and if that failed, directly with the 
management. These committees took over the functions which were earlier 
being performed by the caste organisations. So, now, apart from issues 
concerning their work, the women’s factory committees took up the 
problems of wife-beating, desertion, and husbands preventing wives' 
participation in political activities.!! 

The conveners of the women’s factory committees and their 
leading organisers were as follows: Kadapuram Darragh Smail—V J 
Aleamma, also a managing committee member of TCFWU; Kazhke 
Darragh Smail—Ammini; Volkart Bros—Mariamma; Aspinwall—Janaki; 
K S Gangadhar Co—Marykutty; Bombay Co—Madhavi; William 
Goodacre—V S Sharada; Empire Coir Works—Mary. 

Table I gives details about the factory committees during 
1942-1943 and 1944-1945, 

l 
"PM i | 
pin c ; T TABLE I 
FACTORY COMMITTEES OF Tcrwu 1942—1945 








| | ` 1942-1943 1944-1945 

Zu er Male Female Total Male Female Total 
No af factory committees 30 15 45 112 30 142 
No of members of factory 
committees | 461 101 562 673 125 798 
No of general body meetings ` 
of factory committees d "56 - 40 96 57 51 . 108 
No of individual factory i 
committee meetings |. 324 144 468 859 511, 1400 
No of factory level general | 
body meetings of workers 355 181 546 971 121 1092 





Source: TCFWU Anchamathu Varshika Report and TCFWU Ezhamathu Varshika Report. 
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During 1943-1945, three conferences of women workers -were held 
along with the annual on LERE of the TCFWU. The reports of these 
conferences were destroyed during police. raids on the union office in 
1946. 
Full-time organisational activity by young women activists, 
particularly if they were unmarried, raised other issues concerning 
women’s political participation. The TCFWU was sensitive to this. 
Take the case of K Meenakshi. Aftera full day's trade union work, 
study classes in the evening, she would return home escorted by male 
colleagues. As she belonged to a family which consisted of women only 
(her mother and sister), her neighbourhood was not particularly kind to 
her. At this stage the union looked around for support. This they 
found in an older activist of the SNDP Mahila Samajam, Kalikutty 
Assatty. Kalikutty agreed to provide shelter to Meenakshi whenever she 
required it on the condition that Meenakshi was accompanied by male 
colleagues known to her. This was necessary for her own survival in the 
area. This link brought Kalikutty into the working class movement. 
Her organisational experience in the SNDP Mahila Samajam proved 
invaluable to the building up of the women’s organisation. . 

Another organisation linked wich the TCFWU, the Thozhilali 
Samskariya Kendra (the workers’ cultural centre), had its impact on the 
workers! families and on girls in particular. Girls from coir workers' 
families took a leading part as singers and also acted in plays. For the 
first time women took part in public meetings. A public meeting would 
start with progressive songs sung by women. When a crowd gathered, 
the trade unionists would address the meeting. Among the active women 
in the cultural movement were the singers K Meenaksbi, Medini (still a 
coir spinner in a factory at Alleppey) and Anusuya, a dancer.?? 

The varied roles that women activists performed is evident from 
the following two incidents. Preceding the Punnapra-Vayalar armed 
actions, the state had letloose its repression on the Communists and 
union activists. Several office-bearers of the union had to go undergr ound. 
l'or a brief period K Meenakshi was the acting gencral secretary of the 
TCFWU. Once, while she was preparing to circulate secret letters to 
activists who were underground, the police suddenly arrived at the union 
office. She quietly rolled her long black hair into a bun and hid the 
letters. 'The police officer allowed her to go to the toilet where she 
promptly flushed the letters down the latrine ! 

There was a week-long struggle outside a factory against the 
retrenchment of women workers. The women workers started picketing 
at the gates. The demands included restoration of their jobs, leave with 
pay, maternity benefit and bonus. Meenakshi organised women. into 
batches of 15 each. When one batch of women workers was arrested, 
another batch would appear at the gate. ‘The women were released and 
also taken back to work. Soon after, at a high level tripartite conference 
called by the Labour Commissioner at Alleppey on the issue of bonus, 
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Meenakshi, the acting general secretary, arrived at the venue in a 
rickshaw. She said, “‘The brisk and bold manner in which I jumped 
down from the rickshaw surprised those present. The Labour Commis- 
sioner said: ‘Miss Meenakshi, you must make this conference successful’. 
He also talked about workers in Italy, Germany, America. I retorted 
that we did not work for capitalists in those countries. We were at 
Alleppey. A government official present threatened that the workers 
would be beaten and bled to death if they conducted any struggles. My 
blood boiled at this threat, I banged on the table and said that we would 
fight and win.^!1? 

It may be noted that the multiplicity of activities of TCFWU led 
by the Communists involved interconnection and coordination which 
touched the entire working class and gavc a coherence to its activities. 
It created an atmosphere of workers’ democracy, provided workers with 
political and administrative experience and led to the recognition of the 
need for unity against repression and wage slavery. The consistent pro- 
paganda and persuasion by the most conscious workers prepared the 
ground for radically changing the workers! psychology. This included 
the recognition of their capacity to exercise power, developed conscious- 
ness of their rights and duties through their own historical experience. 
Political participation by women was an important part of this develop- 
ment. : 

Women also participated in large numbers in the food campaigns 
and anti-Japanese propaganda meetings. In fact, women's participation 
sustained the morale of workers during periods of repression in 
particular.!^ 

Another development linked with the general growth of mass 
organisations in the 1940’s was the building up of a broad-based women’s 
organisation. Jt was women activists from the coir factories who orga- 
nised women outside on the basis of general demands of workers, such as 
resistance to wage cuts and arbitrary dismissals, and the special demands 
of women for maternity benefit, against discrimination in jobs and in 
educational institutions and against male domination. The first taluk 
level demonstration of women in 1943 raised these demands. The 
demonstrators faced hostile responses from men in particular and 
comments were made such as ‘‘All of you men better go home and cook 
your own food, the women are now taking to demonstrations" .15 

' Another demonstration of women in 1943 was attacked by a 
goonda force organised by the coir employers. One woman worker, 
Joansa, caught hold of the collar of a goonda but was injured and hospi- 
talised. This incident -had a lightning impact on women and they 
participated in struggles with more vigour. The Ambalapuzha Taluk 
Mahila Sangham was formed in 1943 with K Meenakshi as general 
secretary and Kalikutty Assatty as president. The organisation grew 
rapidly until 1946, the period of the armed siruggle against the Dewan's 
rule at Punnapra-Vayalar.!9 
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The large scale and militant participation of women, and women 
coir workers in particular, in this struggle could be explained by the 
special organisation of: women since the early 1940’s. Women (eg 
Meenakshi) not only participated in the armed struggle, but also in the 
solidarity actions by workers’ families during this period of repression. 
Women activists were arrested, tortured, raped by the military and 
police during house-to-house raids. Many activists of the women's 
organisation and the union went underground.!? 

Women activists from the coir factories like Meenakshi also went 
to other sections of women workers—agricultural workers, spice workers, 
etc—and helped to draw out women activists from them to bring them 
into the general working class movement. In 1948, two women and 
trade union activists from the women's factory committees, P K Mary 
and P J Aleamma, along with two: male colleagues, entered the newly 
built Legislative Assembly building, raised protest slogans against the 
Dewan's rule and his draft constitution modelled on the United States, 
and demanded adult franchise and responsible government. The women 
were arrested. A woman member of the Assembly, Akkamma Cherian, 
prevented their harassment by the police. This unusual act also 
produced some negative consequences. When the women were released, 
the husband of Mary drove her out of his house. The emotional shock 
affected her health and she died shortly afterwards. During, the time of 
their demonstration and imprisonment, the children of these two women 
were looked after by Kalikutty Assatty, the president of the Ambalapuzha 
Taluk Mahila Sangham.18 

Following the armed struggle in Punnapra Vayalar in 1946 there 
was a ban on mass organisations, including the Mahila Sangham and the 
trade unions, and this affected the struggles of all workers. From the 
1950’s onwards also began the move by the factory owners to decentralise 
production into smaller units to contain the growing militancy of the 
workers. ‘These structural changes dispersed the women workers in 
particular. Women's occupations were relegated to those of helpers, 
among whom self-employment is of course the highest. 

The steep decline in job opportunities dispersed the workers. 
A persistent theme emerging from the remarks of old trade unionists 
concerns the moving away of women activists and their loss of contact 
with the union. It has been found in other cases also, that working 
women who are really assetless, and totally dependent on their earnings 
to support their families, particularly children, find it extremely difficult 
to participate in any active struggle in a sustained manner because of 
the threat of starvation of their children. The situation in the coir 
weaving industry drove large numbers of these women to marginalised 
existence in which activism would be virtually impossible. In the case 
of women activists from the coir goods weaving sector, most of them 
shifted their base of political activity to the women’s organisation being 
developed in the 1950’s at the all-Kerala level. Their association with 
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the Communist Party combined with their high level of political 
consciousness ensured this shift. 

The dispersal of the production units also contributed to a loss of 
political base for many of these workers. A similar explanation has 
come recently from a group of women activists from the freedom move- 
ment days from East Bengal. The partition of Bengal, according to 
them, disrupted their family economics—forcing all of them into taking * 
up some job to help the family survive. This compulsion, added to the 
loss of their political base in East Bengal, virtually ended their active 
involvement in politics. Their withdrawal was not due to any loss of 
commitment or interest.!? 

A third possible reason was the increasing involvement of some of 
the leading activists with the women’s organisations (Mahila Sanghams) 
without the supporting link with the workers’ organisation. The president 
of the Coir Workers Federation, Susheela Gopalan, observed that dual 
membership and active involvement ina live women’s movement was 
vital for the growth of women’s consciousness, and their issues receiving 
adequate consideration from the political leadership.?° 


The Emerging Issues and Conclusions 


This story of the struggles of women coir workers destroys many 
myths. The widely prevalent idea of women’s passivity in the face of 
oppressive situations or their reluctance to participate in collective 
protests or trade union activities cannot be maintained in the face of the 
evidence of the militant struggles of these women. 

Such participation was possible because of the specificities of the 
struggle which involved women from a particular class, its ideological 
orientation and forms of organisation which had an impact on women’s 
productive and reproductive roles. Class consciousness developed from 
shared experiences. Women workers found a chance to articulate 
organisationally the identity of their interests at three levels: (1) within 
the trade union, where they recognised their identity with other workers 
against another class whose interests were opposed to theirs; (2) in the 
women’s organisation and (3) through the interaction of the latter with 
the trade union and political party. Women’s participation at such 
different levels opens up new prospects.for the future for destroying 
in practice the value systems which relegate them to an invisible and 
voiceless role in society. In other words, such par ticipation forces the 
pace for a process of social transformation. 

The women’s movement is increasingly becoming conscious of 
the powerful role of the family in influencing women’s participation in 
the working class movement. What shape this analysis is going to take 
is still not clear. One belief, articulated by the president of the Coir 
Workers Federation, Susheela Gopalan, is the need to involve the family 
in the movement. It was her experience in the general working class 
movement and struggles of women workers in particular that led her to 
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conclude that while men’s politicisation remained mainly confined to 
individuals, the politicisation of women and their participation ‘in 
activities outside the home tended to affect the whole family.?! Radical 
traditions were preserved within the family during times of repression in 
particular and perpetuated across generations. This could be found in 
the cases of Kalikutty Assatty and K Meenakshi. There are innumerable 
examples in history of the family becoming an arena of community and 
class solidarity in periods of generalised attack by capital on the living 
conditions of workers. 

Another myth perpetuated by certain tendencies within the 
women’s movement in India is that women workers in the ‘unorganised 
sector’ see their role primarily as housewives. Coir women in Kerala 
draw their sense of identity from their occupation, as peasant women 
see their roots in agriculture or tobacco workers with tobacco processing. 
To a certain extent, this sense of identification and pride in their skills, 
a hallmark of rural women, prevents them from thinking of a possible 
change as necessary and perhaps inevitable, Education in structural 
problems of the industry and of possible alternatives, needs to bc 
incorporated into the organisational activities. This requires. much 
greater sophistication, preparation and training on the part of the trade 
union and political activists guiding these struggles. 
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NOTE | 
On Social Forestry 


THIS NOTE examines the consequences of the social forestry pro- 
gramme which is currently the key component of the official strategy 
for rebuilding forest resources and meeting the minimum needs of the 
vast population. Rs 700 crores have been allotted in the Sixth Plan to 
social forestry programmes. Social forestry projects are proposed to 
be implemented in 100 selected districts all over the country, to raise 
fuelwood plantations over 0.26 million hectares and to distribute 
about 580 million seedlings. The UN Food’ and Agricultural Organisation 
(FAO), the World Bank, the USAID, the governments of Sweden and 
Canada are in the forefront in supporting social forestry projects in 
India. Inthe states of Gujarat, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh and 
Utter Pradesh: World Bank projects are already under way. India 
has sought foreign financial assistance worth Rs 4,918 million for 
undertaking social forestry projects in 12 states. The World Bank 
has already granted Rs 372 millions for social forestry projects for 
Utter Pardesh, Rs 608 million for Gujarat and Rs 348 million for 
West Bengal. The USAID had granted Rs 400 million to Madhya 
Pradesh and the agency is now appraising a Rs 430 million social 
forestry project in Maharashtra for assistance. The Swedish Inter- 
national Development ‘Agency (SIDA) has agreed to give Rs. 450 
millions to Tamil Nadu. It is now considering proposals for rupee 
assistance to a Rs 225 million project in Orissa. Two other projects, 
of Rs 555 million for Karnataka and Rs 400 million for Bihar, are also 
under consideration of SIDA. 

Tree growing is a long-term process. Trees must be cared for 
during the first four to ten years. After that, they may require less 
attention. Against this background, the National Commission on 
Agriculture recommended a new forest development strategy in 1976. 
It suggested ‘‘the widespread adoption of the practice of social 
forestry aimed at growing the future fuelwood, fodder and small timber 
needs of rural communities". Social forestry, as a concept, promises 
to remove a serious impediment to careful maintenance of the planted 
trees inthe initial years necessary for tree survival, by providing 
for the regeneration of tree -wealth within human settlements and by 
linking the programme with satisfying the local communities’ basic 
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needs of fuel, fodder, fertiliser, food, fibre and timber. 

Social forestry as proposed is aimed at generating firewood 
resources to offset serious domestic energy shortages likely to occur 
in the coming years. Besides serving fuelwood needs, regeneration 
of trees with fodder value is to be an essential input for improving 
draught animal power and reducing ecological pressure arising from 
overgrazing. Social forestry is also -to provide materials for rural 
housing needs. By planting trees in areas denuded of green cover, 
social forestry aims at preventing soilerosion, silting of tanks and 
reservoirs, flooding, recharging of springs and ground water table 
resources, and finally blocking desertification in extreme cases. The 
programme, it is hoped, would improve economic opportunities and 
the quality of life of millions of Indians for whom agriculture is the 
only means of livelihood. Community participation is recognised 
to be the cornerstone of the programme. It is also expected that 
in this process the rural environment would improve, and that 
immigration to urban areas would:cease as rural employment would 
grow substantially. 

Accordingly, the scope of social forestry has been defined to 
include ruralor extension forestry encompassing forestry on commu- 
nity and Panchayat lands, degraded lands, road and railway sides, 
canal banks, etc and farm forestry on common village lands or marginal 
e lands for meeting the needs of rural people. Farm forestry 

s “the practice of forestry in all its aspects on farms or village lands, 
ney integrated with other farm operations’’. In contrast to 
rural forestry where the ownership of land is communal and needs 
community participation, the ownership of land or the control of pro- 
duce in farm forestry is to bein -the private hands. Five 
kinds of plantations are envisaged under the programme, viz, (1) fuel- 
wood and small timber plantations; (2) irrigated plantations along 
canal sides; (3) fuelwood plantations in the, foreshores of reservoirs 
and the higher reaches of tankbeds; (4) village plantations on village/ 
government wastelands and degraded reserve forests; (5) free distri- 
bution of seedlings to farmers for taking up planting of trees along the 
field bunds, around homesteads, and in marginal agricultural areas. 
Among all these, the plantations included in categories (4) and (5) are 
the most significant ones, because, in these a direct involvement of the 
rural people in the afforestation activities isa necessary concomitant 
of the programme and the possibilities of their receiving direct econo- 
mic benefits appear particularly promising. As conceived, they. 
contain considerable potential for social-economic development. In 
the countryside, these plantations could provide a tool for productively. 
using uncultivated wastelands, marginal agricultural lands and 
unforested areas (estimated to be seven million hectares in India), 
resulting in increased economic opportunities and material wellbeing. 

But the component being encouraged in a big way in the actually 
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implemented programmes is farm forestry on private arable lands. 
Gujarat is the most notable example of this approach. Especially, in 
Bhavnagar district, many farmers have converted irrigated arable lands 
into eucalyptus plantations. In Maharashtra, 50 per cent of the plan is 
to be executed on public lands and 50 per cent on private lands. A 
subsidy of Rs 4000 per farmer owning an acre is being provided by the 
government to these farmers. 

Farmers in Haryana and Tamil Nadu also are taking to tree 
farming on commercial lines on their agricultural lands. A plantation 
of eucalyptus fetches presently a gross annual income of over Rs 10,000 
an acre to farmers. Kalidas Patel, a Gujarat farmer, has stopped 
growing long staple cotton on his land and has switched over to growing 
eucalyptus, thereby earning nearly Rs 15,000 an acre a year. The most 
valuable commercial crop in Gujarat, namely groundnuts, brings only 
an income of Rs 1,000 an acre a year.! Farmers growing both rice and 
wheat on the land in Punjab earn only about Rs 7,000 an acre a year. 
It is the operation of the profit motive in the context of heavy govern- 
ment subsidy that is encouraging this current shift towards eucalyptus 
plantations. Aided by the World Bank and other foreign agencies, the 
social forestry programme is getting oriented towards the development of 
the commercial species. . Thus the actual consequences of the implemen- 
ted social forestry programmes appear to diverge from the stated 
objectives of the programme, as seen in Gujarat, Karnataka and Madhya 
Pradesh. Although a full-fledged review is yet to take place of this 
programme, reports available until now indicate that the consequ- 
ences are likely to be serious for the rural population and the country as 
a whole and that the forces generating the actually implemented pro- 
gramme need to be exposed and struggled against. 

The approach to social forestry. has been confined to planting 
a single tree species over large areas. It is believed that while 
these ‘monocultures’ may give high yields and good economic returns in 
the short term, their long-term impact on soil and water conservation 
and on the environment could be deleterious. The choice of tree specics 
—such as fast growing eucalyptus which is the primary species being 
encouraged in the social forestry programme—appcars especially inappro- 
priate for the aforementioned reasons of long-term deleterious impact. 
Water table gets lowered in the vicinity of such eucalyptus plantations, 
adversely affecting agriculture. It is also said that, in the long term, 
these eucalyptus plantations can adversely affect the concentrations of 
other nutrients, e g, Micronutrients like zinc and boron. Recently, some 
writers (the most prominent among them being Prem Shankar Jha) have 
pointed out that the water requirements or various other nutrient 
requirements for cotton, and many other crops, are no less than the 
requirement of these fast growing trees. So, there is nothing wrong with 
the present programme, and should be implemented with gusto. ‘This 
argument is baseless and utterly erroneous for the following reasons: 
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* (1) Agriculture, being seasonal, allows humans to manage 
nutrients efficiently which cannot be the case with trees, given the length 
of the tree farming cycle. Crop rotation, fallow period, and a variety 
of other well known traditional devices exist which the farmers use in 
maintaining land fertility. These devices of course cannot be adopted 
by those who take to farm forestry. 

(2) Eucalyptus plantations also appear inappropriate in meeting 
the fuelwood needs of the people in comparison to the traditional trees 
. because eucalyptus burns very quickly rendering itself useless for the 
cooking energy needs of^the rural people. Further, the high market 
price of softwoods like eucalyptus preclude their use as firewood. 
The demand for softwoods by rayon factories as well as by those produ- 
cing pulp and paper has made these plantations highly profitable. Near 
Delhi, plantation of eucalyptus has fetched a gross income of over 
Rs 10,000 an acre a year to some farmers. l 

Additionally, the following points can be made against the 
present social forestry programme: 

(1) Ithas been observed that eucalyptus is not eaten by the 
cattle. While this is an advantage in terms of the survival of plants, 
it renders the plant singularly useless in meeting the local fodder require- 
ments. Subabul, known as Kubabul to the Indian people (Indira 
Gandhi recently named it Subabul), has been found to be toxic for cattle. 
The toxicity is so pronounced that if ‘‘Subabul”’ leaves constitute no 
more than 15 per cent of a mixed cattle fodder, then over just a few 
years their consumption will lead to mimeosis, a disease which can þe 
fatal for the animals. Thus one of the major objectives of social 
forestry—meeting fodder needs and reducing the pressure of grazing 
on forests—is not being met. 

(2) It has been observed that the impact of farm forestry on 
employment and income distribution will be deleterious. It has freed 
the big farmers from dependence on labour, and reduced the average 
annual work available to landless labour. 

(3) If this orientation continues, the programmes will lead to 
serious changes in land use pattern which will adversely affect food 
availability. Extremely valuable irrigated arable land cannot be allowed 
to be shifted to commercial eucalyptus plantations. | 

(4) Itis clear that while farm forestry increases wood production, 
it does not improve per capita availability of wood for the poor. and is 
totally useless so far as meeting the basic needs of the rural populations 
is concerned—needs which were being met by traditional farm trees. 

In the light of the above, it may be postulated that social forestry, 
in spite of its proclaimed objectives of satisfying the basic needs of the 
rural population, appears to be, in the present form, structurally and 
organisationally oriented towards catering to industrial and urban 
construction needs. This orientation persists in spite of the fact that 
. the R and D work done by the CSIR laboratories—Banthra Research 
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Station, NBRI and CSMCRI—and other institutions on “indigenous 
species’, both for degraded and saline lands, has shown that the 
indigenous species will be highly effective in resisting the common 
flooding or dry conditions found in Indian land$, and constitute the 
most appropriate means for reclaiming these degraded lands, apart from 
being able to meet effectively the basic needs of the Indian rural people. 

The present orientation of the social forestry programme cannot 
be treated merely as an accidental aberration which would get 
corrected over time with a proper selection of species. A movement 
will have to be built up to expose all the consequences of the current 
programme, the aims of the foreign agencies and the interests which 
guide the Indian government's policy on social forestry. 


DA 
] The Economic Times, August 6, 1983. 


COMMUNICATION 


Regional Disparities. in India: A Response 


WHILE TRYING to suggest that the problem of regional disparities in 
India must be seen in a larger context of the mixed economy and the 
prevailing distribution pattern within it, AC Minocha, in his paper, 
‘Regional Disparities in India: Some Basic Issues" (Social Scientist, 
No 120, May 1983), seems to have been either naive or short of vision. 
In the second paragraph of this paper he points out that the aggregative 
and sectoral character of Indian planning is devoid of spatial dimension 
which, according to him, makes integration of plans at different levels 
and between sectors difficult. In the para following immediately after 
this he maintains that it is the highly skewed pattern of asset distribution 
which underlies the imbalances and distortions in the economy. 

While portraying the pattern of spatial organisation in India in 
the next section, he shows that tremendous variations in rates of 
urbanisation prevail over the sub-continent with ‘growth’ concentrated 
at the major metropolises and the primate cities while most of the small 
towns continue to languish with a poor economic base, and thereby 
suggests, by implication, that the distribution of growth over space 
should be properly guided through **growth poles", where such centres 
must be made capable of acting as dynamic centres of growth and 
change. Having provided a brief portrayal of the extent of regional 
disparities between states in terms of the disparities in per capita income 
and in the distribution of manufacturing units, Minocha turns to the last 
and apparently the most important section of the paper to discuss as to 
where regional planning stands within the framework of multi-level 
planning and whatever has happened to this idea since the task force on 
multi-level planning and spatial analysis was appointed in 1972. Almost 
instantaneously he proceeds to list a host of items as reasons for the 
failure or lack of success of regional planning, ranging from no attempts 
to regionalise the country for purposes of planning to the states them- 
selves lacking the necessary planning machinery. By way of identifying 
areas, he reiterates the need for area plans, decentralisation of plan 
formulations at lower levels such as districts and blocks and a strong 
planning machinery at the state level. 

The major contradiction in the paper appears when Minocha is 
on the verge of ending his arguments, for he, in the last para, says, and 
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very rightly so, that ‘‘the crux of the problem is that the objective of 
balanced regional development is sought to be pursued under a highly 
inequitous system...". If this isso, then one wonders why the author, 
instead of examining the very character of regional approaches and 
techniques of such developmental planning in whatever form they exist 
and have been adapted in the country ends up with an implicit notion 
that the fault primarily lies not with the structure but the apparently 
ineffective and inappropriate implementation of otherwise ‘relevant’ 
policies. This is clearly implied when he proceeds to comment on the 
spatial distribution of Indian urbanisation and the spatial growth 
strategy. 

‘While his findings about the trends in Indian urbanisation are 
correct and known rather widely, one wonders why he does not try to 
relate the same with the larger context of development of capitalism and 
the ‘peripheral’ character of Indian urbanisation. The continuous growth 
of the primate cities and of a few of the major Class I cities essentially 
remains related to the nature and pattern of the country’s participation in 
the global economy and the elements of its inherited colonial economic 
structure subsumed under the present system. Hence a radical alteration 
in the process, rate and nature of urbanisation cannot be pursued, given 
the present dominance of capital and the existing class structure. In 
other words, the regional disparities in the rate of urbanisation are 
essentially a product of the intrinsic interplay of the elements of world 
capitalism and are thus purely manifestations of the ‘peripheral’ charac- 
ter of Indian urbanism and the continuance of the class struggle in 
urban as well as rural areas. By the same token; it can be argued that 
the policy of reducing regional disparities through the ‘development’ of 
small towns or growth centres too is nothing but a systematic attempt at 
bringing about ‘desired’ . changes in the relations of production, aiming 
at the advancement of the elements of capitalism. To elaborate a bit, 
the oft-repeated concept of growth centre remains an aggregate of its two 
major dimensions, viz, the ‘centre’ and ‘growth’. Whereas the former 
appears asa manifestation of elements which are strictly spatial the 
latter introduces a temporal dimension into the concept. ‘Planning of 
growth centres’? hence appears as designing of spatial units for growth 
(characterised with a definite value) with a time perspective. It is the 
inbuilt but explicit emphasis of this concept on ‘space’ that brings in its 
most obvious inherent contradiction. Prima facie, the space and popula- 
tion within it are presumed to be exclusive to-one -another rather than 
related in their apparent integrity. The resultant conceptualisation 
becomes a ‘space dominant’ growth model loaded with packages of 
clements essential to bring in modifications in the production relations, 
thereby modifying the class structure to mature correspondingly with 
characteristics of the peripheral capitalism. 

Given this, Minocha should- not have started by-doubting the 
procedural aspects of thé policies which he thinks are intended to reduce 
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regional disparities and set to make an assessment of them, but instead 
should have proceeded to examine the character of these policies vis-a- 
vis the system. This is why perhaps, even while attempting to identify 
some basic issues linked with the regional disparities in India, he ends 
up reporting more on disparities than making attempts towards unearth- 
ing the underlying issues. 

` It must not be forgotten that within the dual economy of the 
country, expansion of a capitalist structure is manifested through a 
systematic and planned growth of an industrial as well as rural 
bourgeoisie and that the policies of reducing regional disparities are 
essentially drawn and implemented in favour of them. The more 
successful the present methods of distributing ‘growth’ under the guise 
of developmental planning (be it through growth centres or ‘balanced 
- industrial dispersal’) the more would be the ec between regions, 
communities and classes. | 

In fact, the emphasis on ‘space’ dimension itself is a conscious 

effort of the ‘Western’ regional development models to shift the discus- 
sion away from ‘people’, ‘community’ or more appropriately the class 
dimension of the Third, World society and its historical experiences. 


BISWAROOP DAS 
Member of Faculty, Centre for Social Studies, Surat. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


AYSE TRAK, DEVELOPMENT LITERATURE AND WRITERS 
FROM UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES: THE CASE OF 
TURKEY, Working Paper, Centre for Developing Area Studies, McGill 
University, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 1983. 


THE AUTHOR of this working paper is severely critical of most of 
the existing literature on the development possibilities of Third World 
countries. He tries to find in the writings of Turkish economists of the 
1920's, a,difference in approach which could be of relevance today. The 
effort is however far from a happy one. Trak’s condemnation of 
bourgeois development economics is more emotive than intellectual. 
Coupled with his apparent lack of familiarity with the Marxist tradition, 
Trak's rejection of both the ‘‘capitalist and socialist models’? of social 
progress remains an empty assertion. Further, from what one can 
gather about the three Turkish economists whom Trak concerns himself 
with, it would appear that they, writing in the 1920’s and 1930s, were 
fairly perceptive bourgeois nationalists—a fairly well known Mens 

The paper nevertheless is worth commenting upon, because the heady , 
mixture of national pride, egalitarianism and the glorification of 
traditional institutions, does constitute today an important part of the 
prescription of populist regimes in a formidable number of underdeve- 
loped countries. ; 

The bourgeois elements in those underdeveloped countries 
(UDC?s) where no developed national bourgeoisie exists, face a particular 
dilemma—on the one . hand to achieve industrial progress while remain- 
ing independent from Imperialism, for which it is necessary to carry 
the masses along with them; on the other hand, to retain and consolidate 
. the privileges'of a ruling class. The consequent populist ruling class 
ideology based on aggressive nationalism, professed egalitarianism, a 
‘new’ model of development, neither .capitalist nor socialist, drawing 
the techniques of production (and warfare) from Western science, but 
the ethical, moral and juridical basis—that is, the spiritual basis—from 
tradition, denying the existence of classes and hence of the possibility 
of class conflict within these societies, is all too familiar to require 
elaboration. It is in this light that the paper by Trak needs to be seen 
and the necessity of debunking the spiritual locomotive of industrial 
progress appreciated. 

Ayse Trak also succeeds im bringing home a,few hard facts. 
Underdevelopment is comprehensive. It envelops not just the sphere of 
economic activity, but also the abilities to perceive and analyse. He sees 
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that the “‘crisis’? in development economics stems from the ‘cultural 
barriers" which “Western scholars" have to "struggle" through. 
Unfortunately, some aspiring Third World scholars of underdevelopment, 
like Trak, only wish to meet the struggling Western scholars half-way, 
without making an effort to struggle on their part, at the barriers of in- 
competence. This masterful incompetence makes it very difficult for 
them to put forward their own contra viewpoint. It underscores the 
pathos of the attempt to preserve national and cultural identity in the 
face of the juggernaut of World capitalism, by clutching on to all those 
institutions—the leftovers of the feudal past which bind society in the 
shackles of backwardness—which are now presented as the UDC's 
original medieval contribution to the development model, for so long 
monopolised by the post-medieval West. 

Ayse Trak discusses three Turkish economists, namely, Sevket 
Sureyya Aydemir, -Ahmet Agaoglu and Ahmet Hamdi Basar. Trak 
asserts that all three were familiar with Marxist literature—by implica- 
tion thercfore in the same bracket as all those others whose God had 
failed—an assertion of doubtful certitude which is best ignored. All 
. three, products of the period of the modernisation of Turkey by Kemal 
Ataturk, were apparently proponents of industrial progress and advo- 
cated the establishment of heavy industry. All three were aware of the 
contradiction between backward Turkey and the West and viewed the 
necessity of industrialisation in the light of the struggle to maintain the 
. economic and political independence of Turkey. Further, appreciative 
- of the non-existence of a national bourgeoisie and the peculiar circum- 
stance in which this process of industrialisation had to be carried out, 
all three saw in the state the requisite agent of progress. On the exact 
mechanics of how private property would co-exist with state-backed 
industrialisation, there were differences, particularly between Aydemir 
and Agaoglu. All the three were agreed upon the fact that income 
should be distributed equitably and the inequitous system of capitalism 
should be avoided. 

Deriving from the role of the state, arises the question of the 
form of the polity and the rights of individual citizens. While Aydemir 
had little use for Western-style bourgeois democracy; advocating instead 
the unquestioned rule by an intellectual elite, Agaoglu apparently 
desired economic progress within the framework of bourgeois demo- 
cracy—an ‘‘utopia’’ as Trak calls it. Basar appears to be closer to 
Aydemir, albeit in a more diluted fashion. 

Finally, what is remarkable about these three political economists 
is that (apparently) they had nothing to say about the nature of 
contemporary Turkish society. Trak, while commenting upon this 
remarkable lacuna, states that they conformed to the statement of 
Ataturk that “Turkey is a classless, priviligeless, unified society’’. 
Naturally, they had nothing to say about the state of the traditional 
sectors of Turkish economy, particularly agriculture. A prescription 
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is sought to be drawn up without looking at the patient! Are these 
the models from which UDC scholars and policy-makers should draw 
succour from? It must be added, of course, that the reviewer’s 
acquaintance with the three aforementioned economists is only through 
what Ayse Trak has written and that may well be an unfortunate 
limitation. 

However, coming back to Trak, his original charges against 
bourgeois development economists who prescribe political solutions 
for the Third World, which they would not for their own nations — 
like Pinochet’s Chile and the other Latin Amercian despots who draw 
sustenance from the US State Department —fall apart. After all ,two 
out of the three prefer absolutist states and Agaoglu’s vision is an 
"utopia"—an unworkable propostion, according to Trak. The only 
thing that can be said in their favour is that th.y were staunch 
anti-imperialists, which, of course, many development economists are 
decisively not. Trak's argument with the ‘‘Western scholars" (except 
Polyani) is that for them ‘“‘non-economic factors characterizing under- 
developed societies enter into the analysis only as impediments to be 
eliminated if economic growth and development are to be achieved”. 

Instead, *'...the objectives are to be defined in terms of changing 
the forms of integration in the world economy, and along with it, 
building a social system where economic activity is subordinate to 
indigenous values and is directed towards the achievement of socially 
defined needs....today’s developed countries (should) cease to provide 
an ideal model to be emulated. ... ` 

If the *'ideal model" which is not to be emulated is capitalism 
with all its attendant ugliness, one could have little argument. But 
the entire discussion revolves around the ethical and moral issues, 
the choice of political institutions. To argue that contemporary 
medievalist Iran or Turkey represents the requisite subordination to 
"indigenous values" and is an advance on liberal Western bourgeois 
democracy, is truly a repugnant proposition. 
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